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.ABT.  I.-MB.  CLEMENTS'  "THE  RIVALS,"  BURR  AND  HAMILTON. 

Mr.  Clements,  in  his  novel, ''  The  Rivals,"  bharges  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  with  a  treasioaable  oorrespondenoe  with  the  Brit- 
ish forces  dnring  the  revolutionary  war.  The  writer  iiitimatbs 
that  he  has  investigated  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  thut  the 
charge  is  not  unsupported  by. facts.  We  are  constrained,  nev- 
ertheless, to  believe  that  there  is  no  good  ground  for  the  accu- 
sation, in  the  absence  of  better  evidence.  If  4liere  be  none, 
Mr.  Clements  has  tranj^cendeU  very  greatly ^the  just  bounds  of 
fictitious  writing.  Likq  Mrs.  Stowe,  he  has  gone  far  to  make 
the  novel  a  libel.  She  has  distorted  facts,  and  he  has  imag- 
ined them.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  him  in  such  bad  com- 
pany, and  advise  him  by  all  means  carefully  to  eschew  it. 

We  are  not  surprised,  however,  at  the  dislike  which  Mr. 
Clements  avows  to  the  character  of  Hamilton.  It  is  the  dis- 
like of  every  generous  mitt|d'  to  a  reputation  obtained  under 
false  pretences.  The  reputation  of  Hamilton  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  this  description.  We  propose  to  examine  the  fraud, 
and  will  do  so  with  strict  regard  to  the  testimony  .of  American 
history. 

Mr.  Clements,  in  ''The  Rivals,"  associates  the  names  of 
Hamilton  and  Burr.  He  vindicates  the  last  in  comparison 
with  his  opponent,  and  in  doing  so,  evinces  a  change  in  public 
sentiment  which  truth'  and  justice  have  long  demanded,  and 
which  must  come  at  last. 

No  name  in  our  history  has  been  loaded  like  Burr's  with 
undeserved  obloquy.  No  reputation  has  suffered  so  much  from 
the  malignity  of  party  hatred.  He  left  no  family  to  defend 
his  fame.  No  friends  interfered — the  unpopular  politician 
has  very  few.    Spite  and  spleen,  and  hate  and  revenge,  were 
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permitted  to  work  their  will  without  a  sentence  of  reproof  oi 
cofitradiotion.  Calumny  was  piled  on  calumny,  lies  Were 
heaped  on  lies,  until  the  name  of  Burr  became  a  by-word  in 
every  corner  of  the  United  States.  So  it  continued  until  Hr. 
Parton'fl  book  called  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  He  shook 
the  great  public  suddenly  by  the  shoulders,  and  woke  it  up 
partially  to  a  sense  of  the  wrong  and  cruelty  it  had  so  long 
indulged  in  without  a  shadow  of  scruple.  Since  then  it  has 
been  rubbing  its  eyes  and  yawning  into  a  sort  of  half  con- 
sciousness of  its  past  meanness  and  injustice.  .  But  the  process 
is  a  slow  one.  Hen  dislike  to  part  with  their  settled  convic- 
tions. They  are  prone  to  abuse  those  who  attempt  to  contro- 
vert them.  The  people  have  been  educated  to  believe  that 
Ajaron  Burr  was  a  chosen  child  of  th^  evil  one,  and  they  listen 
with  reluctance  and  anger  to  one  who  strives  to  persuade  them 
that  the  condemned  was  perhaps  as  good  a  man  as  themselves. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Parton^s  Life  of  Burr 
may  be  required  soon,  and  that  he  will  sustain  his  defence  of 
Burr's  character  with  additional  facts.  He  should  give  them 
without  fear,  favor,  or  hesitation. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Why  has  Burr  been  so  vilified?  If  the 
imputations  on  his  character  are  false,  why  have  they  been 
made  ?  why  have  they  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time  ?  why  are 
they  uncontradicted  and  not  refuted  ?  We  will  endeavor  to 
show  why. 

It  is  not  an  unheard-of  thing  in  human  affairs,  during  times 
of  great  party  excitement,  that  a  prominent  actor  is  over- 
whelmed with  slander  by  the  hatred  of  his  opponents.  Recent 
remarks  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on  a  portion  of  Maoaulay's 
history  have  brought  one  of  these  eases  prominently  to  public 
notice.  The  character  of  Dundee  has  been  for  two  hundred 
yeais  in  the  same  evil  condition  among  the  Scotch  people  that 
Burr  holds,  or  has  held,  in  the  United  States. 

The  odor,  not  of  sanctity,  but  of  sulphur,  surrounded  Dun- 
dee. He  was  believed  by  every  devout  whig  to  be  in  league 
with  the  devU.  His  black  horse  was  a  demon.  He  was  safe 
by  Satan's  aid  from  all  ordinary  weapons.  He  was  guilty  of 
inhuman  cruelty,  blasphemy,  and  all  impiety.  The  opinion 
has  come  down  to  the  present  time,  and  the  eloquent  historian 
whose  late  death  the  world  deplores,  has  reiterated  the  charges 
of  cruelty  and  outrage,  appealing  to  partisan  chroniclers  for 
evidence  and  support.  Even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  leaning  as  he 
did  the  contrary  way  to  Maoaulay,  and  feeling  that  Claver- 
house  had  been  dealt  with  falsely,  by  the  party  of  whom  he 
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WW  the  terror  and  sooarge-— even  6oott  was  not  altogetfaer 
aware  of  the  extent  to  whioh  rancor  and  religious  hatr^  had 
carried  the  Miemies  of  Dundee.  Beoent  diecoveries  of  the 
tnith  refinrred  to  in  Blaokwood  for  Anguet  prove  oonolueively 
that  the  slanders  are  malioioas  and  false,  and  that  John  Gra« 
ham  was  as  generoos  and  gentle  as  he  was  skilfnl  and  brave. 
His  enemies  hated  and  reviled  him  because  they  had  feared 
him.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  victory.  But  the  victory  was 
fruitless.  It  failed  to  sustain' the  royal  cause,  and  the  success- 
ful whigs  proscf ibed  the  victor,  together  with  the  family  whioh 
he  labored  to  defend.  He  stood  in  the  position  of  Cromwell 
with  the  restored  royalists,  of  Luther  with  the  devout  devotees 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church — ^the  position  of  one  whose 
oharaoter  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 

Similar  causes  have  produced  similar  effects  in  the  case  of 
Burr.*  His  position  has  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  that 
of  Cromwell,  or  Luther,  or  the  champion  of  the  Stuarts.  They 
all  had  parties  and  defenders.  Dundee  was  a  favorite  of  the 
royalists.  And  although  they  were  the  losing  party,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  victor  of  Killicrankie  was  overwhelmed  for  a 
time  by  the  falsehoods  of  the  successful  faction,  although  the 
hostile  spirit  still  exists,  yet  the  voice  of  his  fHends  is  heard 
also.  If  the  scourge  of  the  whigs  is  still  assailed  by  the  whig 
historian,  he  is  ably  defended  by  the  tory  magazine.     Truth  is 

K dually  elicited  and  asserted  by  skilful  writers.  But  Burr 
I  no  party  support.  He  has  been  assailed  by  all  parties. 
The  Federalists  hated  him  because  he  drove  them  from  power. 
The  Republicans  proscribed  him  because  he  fell  under  the  ban 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  their  leader.  The  death  of  Hamilton  fur- 
nished to  his  party  a  happy  opportunity  to  indulge  their  ran- 
cor ;  the  southwestern  project  supplied  the  adherents  of  Jef- 
ferson with  an  occasion  equally  felicitous.  Mr.  Jefferson  loved 
power  as  much  as  his  neighbors,  notwithstanding  his  prudish 
declarations  to  the  contrary.  He  never  forgave  the  involun- 
tary opposition  of  Burr  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  pres- 
idency. He  pursued  his  chance  opponent  with  unwearied  and 
relentless  hostility,  and  never  ceased  until  he  had  ruined  fhjb 
reputation  of  Burr,  and  driven  him  from  the  country.  Even 
abroad,  the  victim  of  party  hatred  felt  its  effects.  While  he 
struggled  with  poverty  it  labored  to  deprive  him  of  bread. 

The  best  abused  men  in  the  republic  are  the  president  and 
the  candidates  for  the  presidency.  But  when  assailed  by  a 
torrent  of  filth  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  washed  dean  by  a 
atream  of  eulogy  on  the  other.    The  adverse  scales  of  praise 
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and  abuse  are  filled  with  equal  assiduity.  The  equilibrium  is 
preserved.  What  must  be  the  fate  of  the  politician  who  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  libels  of  all  parties  ?  What  if  Abe  Lin- 
coln were  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Northern  as  well 
as  Southern  opposition  ?  If  Mr.  Breckinridge  has  been  driven 
to  the  stump  on  one  occasion  by  odc  set  of  libellers,  what 
would  be  his  condition  if  assailed  by  all  ?  To  whom  would 
he  address  his  speeches  if  there  were  none  but  enemies  to  hear 
them  ?  Burr  disdained  defence*.  He  was  a  proud  man,  and 
attempted  no  answer  to  political  slanders.  .He  held  Mrs. 
Grundy  in  contempt.  He  left  slanders  and  falsehood  to  work 
their  way  without  contradiction,  and  Demus  revenged  himself 
accordingly.  The  torrent  of  federal  abuse,  the  stream  of 
republican  slander,  united  to  pour  their  confluence  of  filth  on 
Burr's  devoted  head.  He  scorned  reply,  left  the  country,  and 
abandoned  his  character  to  the  brutality  with  which  the  curs 
of  party  are  always  prepared  to  treat  their  victims.  His  fate 
has  been  that  of  a  man  whose  character  is  drawn  by  the  most 
malignant  enemies,  with  none  to  reply. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question,  why  have  impu- 
tations been  cast  on  Burr's  reputation?  why  have  they  pre- 
vailed and  not  been  refuted  ?  Both  political  parties  were  his 
foes,  and  the  people  have  formed  their  opinion  altogether  from 
the  falsehoods  of  his  enemies. 

A  judgment  so  formed  must  necessarily  be  unjust.  This  is 
self-evident,  and  requires  no  argument.  It  is  a  libel,  not  a 
judgment.  The  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the  award  of 
prejudice  and  passion ;  to  rehear  the  case,  or  rather,  to  hear  it 
for  the  first  time  fairly.  It  is  a  debt  due  to  the  party  maligned 
from  the  whole  nation,  who  have  been  aiders  and  abettors  of 
scandal  and  falsehood  for  so  many  years. 

The  required  inquiry,  to  be  just,  should  be  thorough.  We 
must  not  set  out  with  a  vague,  lurking,  half-notion,  uncon- 
sciously drawn  from  prevailing  opinions — a  sort  of  compromise 
with  the  demands  of  justice — an  assumption  that  Burr  was  a 
bad  man  with  some  good  qualities,  since  these  cannot  be  de- 
nied him.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  that 
he  fell  below  the  general  standard  of  his  times  for  virtuous 
character,  or  below  that  attained  by  his  rival  and  enemy,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  the  subject  of  so  much  applause.  This,  sure- 
ly, is  the  least  t^at  can  be  demanded  from  the  foes  of  Burr, 
and  the  admirers  of  his  contemporary. 

We  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true — that  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life,  as  man  and  gentleman,  in  fidelity  to  friends,  in  oour- 
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tesy  to  opponents,  as  politioian,  patriot,  soldier,  Burr  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  We  will  oompare  them  in  the  clearer  light 
which  is  furnished  us  by  recent  publications. 

Let  us  begin  with  their  military  career.  They  appeared  be- 
fore the  pubUo  for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution.  Not  yet  twenty-one,  they  took  an  active  and  earnest 
part  in  the  war.  They  were  high-spirited  young  men,  full  of 
ardor,  courage,  and  the  love  of  honor  and  applause.  In  the 
field,  each  performed  his  part  well ;  Burr,  certainly,  in  no  way 
inferior  to  his  contemporary.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  in 
Hamilton's  career  is  equal  to  the  march  through  the  winter 
wilderness  to  Canada,  or  to  the  mitsterly  protection  of  the 
posts  at  West  Chester.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Burr 
ppesessed  more  military  talent  than  his  competitor,  a  cooler 
courage,  a  stronger  control  over  the  hearts  of  his  subordinates, 
greater  rapidity  of  combination,  and  more  vigilant  activity  ; 
Hamilton  was  the  better  secretary.  More  a  man  of  the  pen 
than  the  sword,  he  did  good  service  to  Washington  in  the  let* 
ters  which  he  wrote  ''  over  Washington's  signature,"  as  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  biographer,  amusingly^  expresses  it. 

This  worthy  gentleman  would  leaii  us  to  infer  that  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  the  guiding  genius  of  the  occasion.  The 
opinion  is  simply  foolish.  The  historian  complains,  in  his  sec- 
ond volume,  of  being  charged  by  the  critics  with  sacrilege  and 
defamation  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  is  a  mistake.  He 
is  charged  with  absurdity  only  in  giving  undue  importance  to 
the  clerkly  labors  of  his  father,  in  attempting  to  make  the 
mere  instrument  the  master-spirit  of  the  times.  If  some  in- 
genious Yankee  could  have  invented  an  automaton  letter- wri- 
ter to  relieve  Washington  of  the  manual  labor  of  letter-writing, 
the  letters  ''over  his  signature"  would  have  been  shorter, 
weightier,  and  more  to  the  purpose.  The  correspondence  from 
headquarters  would  have  had  more  pith  and  less  verbiage,  sen- 
tences more  pregnant  but  not  so  smooth  and  well-rounded. 
When  Hamilton  abandoned  his  post  in  a  pet,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  loss  was  perceptible  to  the  country :  the  letter- wri- 
ting went  on  as  before.  Had  Washington,  on  the  other  hand, 
retired  in  disgust  for  causes  a  thousand  times  more  harassing 
and  irritating,  the  fortunes  of  the  country  would  have  gone  to 
ruin.  The  one  was  indispensable  to  the  occasion,  the  other 
a  valuable  tool  only  in  the  master's  hands.  We  can  make  al- 
lowances for  the  vanities  of  filial  affection,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  diut  one's  eyes  to  an  attempt  so  ridiculous  as  that  of  put- 
ting the  cart  before  the  horse  in  any  shape  or  form. 


In  their  military  character  and  eervioes,  then,  we  belieye 
Bnrr  to  be  the. abler  officer,  the  better  and  more  nseful  aoldier. 

But  it  has  been  said,  in  their  revolntionary  career,  Bnrr  was 
actuated  by  the  love  of  personal  distinction,  and  Hamilton  by 
disinterested  love  of  country.  Is  there  any  evidenpe  for  the 
assertion  ?  Not  a  vestige.  Burr's  military  talent  was  so  ob- 
vious and  imposing,  that  his  superiors  were  glad,  on  many  oc- 
casions, to  throw  on  his  shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  com- 
mand. But  they  wished  it.  They  never  intimated  that  he 
was  seeking  to  supersede  them.  He  did  what  they  desired, 
And  what  they  very  sensibly  desired.  It  has  never  been  in- 
sinuated that  he  failed  at  any  time  in  due  respect  to  his  supe- 
riors. Can  this  be  said  of  Hamilton  in  reference  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief? Let  us  see.  When  he  had  been  three  years 
in  Washington's  military  family,  he  abruptly  abandoned  his 
post.  The  reason  assigned  was  a  mere  pretext  He  had  been 
a  long  time  tired  of  his  position,  by  his  own  confession,  and 
seized  the  first  occasion  tor  leave  it.  The  occasion  was  this : 
he  had  kept  Washington  waiting  upon  him  after  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  wai\ted.  The  information  was  given  by 
'the  general  in  person.  The  secretary  passed  him,  assigned  no 
reason  for  not  stopping,  with  the  reply  only  that  he  would  at- 
tend immediately.  He  did  not  attend  immediately,  and  was 
rebuked  with  some  austerity  for  a  failure  in  proper  respect, 
Hamilton  at  once  required  that  they  should  part ;  and  they 
parted  accordingly.  Washington  was  right,  and  Hamilton 
wrong.  This  is  the  calm  judgment  of  Irving.  But  Wash- 
ington valued  the  services  of  Hamilton  as  useful  to  the  coun- 
try. With  the  magnanimity  that  fitted  him,  with  other  noble 
qualities,  for  his  high  station,  he  sent  a  brother  officer  within 
an  hour  to  express  to  Hamilton  his  regret  at  the  occurrence. 
Hamilton  declined  the  overture.  In  vain  his  excellent  friend 
Schuyler  urged  his  concern  at  the  separation,  and  his  fear  that 
injury  might  arise  to  the  service  from  the  appearance  of  di- 
vided counsels  at  headquarters.  Hamilton  adhered  to  his  res- 
olution. His  purpose  was  to  push  his  chances  for  personal 
distinction  in  more  active  service.  After  suggesting  to  Wash- 
ington the  expediency  of  silence  respecting  the  misunderstand- 
ing, while  he  himself  talked  freely  of  jt  to  his  friends,  he  im- 
mediately began  to  embarrass  the  general  with  applications  for 
an  appointment ;  and  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  thus  add- 
ing to  the  annoyances  of  the  commander-in-chief,  he  was  wri- 
ting to  his  father-in-law,  Qeneral  Schuyler,  in  terms  respect- 
ing Washington,  that  may  be  properly  characterized  as  nothing 


lets  fhan  impertinent,  presumptuons,  and  arrogant.  He  sayi 
to  Schuyler,  that  he  had  always  disliked  his  position ;  that  m 
liad  refused  two  invitations  of  major-generals  before  he  aooept- 
.ed  that  of  Washington ;  that  he  nad  done  so  because  he  waf 
iirfected  by  the  en&usiasm  of  the  times  with  an  idea  of  tl^ 
oommander-in-chief ;  that  he  soon  became  weary  of  his  poet^j 
and  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  it ;  thai 
the  general  was  a  very  honest  man ;  that  his  popularity  had 
Jbeen  serviceable  to  the  country ;  that  he  ought  to  oe  sustained, 
BB  his  rivals  were  men  of  little  ability  or  integrity.  When  it 
|s  remembered  that  there  was  at  this  time -in  Congress  a  par- 
ty bitterly  hostile  to  Washington,  of  which  the  Conway  ci^ba} 
was  the  tool ;  that  Gates  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  ca- 
Val,  and  was  expected  by  the  party  in  opposition  to  supersede 
^e  commander-in-chief;  that  this  party  was  so  much  in  the 
ascendant  as  to  appoint  G-ates  to  the  southern  command,  in  op- 
Msition  to  Washington's  judgment,  and  without  consulting 
him ;  when  the  secretary  chooses  this  tigie  to  abandon  his 
^hief,  and  to  use  language  respecting  him  as  contemptuous  as 
that  of  Conway  on  a^  former  occasion  in  reference  to  the  Amer- 
ican leader,  with  whom  he  held  no  such  intimate  relations  as 
those  of  Hamilton,  are  we  not  constrained  to  regard  the  pre- 
text under  which  the  aid  abandoned  his  post  as  nothing  less 
^han  treachery.  He  is  writing,  in  the  letter  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  to  a  firm  friend  of  Washington — one  to  whom  he 
dared  not  use  stronger  language.  He,  therefore,  only  damns 
lijie  commander-in-chief  with  the  faintest  possible  praise.  He 
had  been  infected^  when  a  boy  of  nineteen,  with  the  prevailing 
epidemic  of  admiration  for  the  general,  but  he  was  evidently 
convalescent,  and  was  anxious  to  change  the  air.  The  object 
of  his  boyish  enthusiasm  had  dwindled  from  the  heroic  stand- 
ard into  that  of  a  very  honest  man  of  some  popularity  which 
was  useful  to  the  country  ;  to  one  who  ought  to  be  sustained, 
not  from  any  intrinsic  superiority  or  fitness,  but  because  his 
opponents  were  men  of  little  ability  or  integrity.  Conway,  a 
short  time  before,  had  spoken  of  Washington  as  a  weak  gen- 
eral, from  the  effects  of  whose  inability  Providence  had  pro- 
tected the  fortunes  of  the  country.  In  Hamilton's  opinion 
both  parties  were  libsuited  to  the  occasion.  The  right  man  in 
the  right  place  was  yet  wanting.  Who  could  that  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  aspiring  secretary,  but  the  good  genius  of  the 
republic  who  had  so  long  conducted  its  affairs  in  reality  under 
the  '*  signature  of  Washington,"  and  '*  for  him."  No  more 
fLmbitious  man  ever  existed,  nor  one  less  scrupulous  at  tramp- 
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ling  under  foot  or  removing  any  one  who  might  stand  in  his 
way.  He  was  now  ready  for  any  emergenoy.  He  had  shaken 
himself  free  from  the  intimate  sooial  relation  with  the  oom- 
mander-in-ohief.  But  Fortune,  who  is  said  to  favor  the  brave, 
does  not  as  readily  favor  the  orafty.  G-ates  was  defeated. 
The  star  of  Washington  was  fixed  in  the  ascendant.  His  en- 
emies were  prostrated.  On  his  shoulders  only  oould  the  as- 
piring hope  to  olimb  into  power ;  and  the  amoitious  schemes 
of  the  ex-secretary  of  interposing  between  the  rival  parties  at 
some  auspicious  moment,  and  asserting  his  fitting  place  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  was  lost  forever.  He  was  saved  from 
himself. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  this  letter  of  the  ex-secretary  and  aid 
produced  no  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
when  that  of  Conway,  not  more  insolent,  substantially,  was 
resented  with  indignation,  and  ruined  the  writer  ultimately. 
The  answer  is  plain.  The  letter  of  Hamilton  was  unknown 
to  Washington.  Hamilton  wrote  to  one  on  whose  lenient 
judgment  he  could  rely,  and  the  letter  was  published  only 
many  years  after  the  death  of  all  the  parties. 

The  time  when  Hamilton  abandoned  his  post  under  a  failse 
pretext,  was  one  of  great  privation  for  the  American  forces, 
and  embarrassment  and  care  for  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
troops  were  without  meat,  sometimes  without  bread,  scantily 
supplied  with  clothing,  in  a  season  of  great  severity.  Wash- 
ington was  compelled  to  resort  to  requisitions  on  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  southern  department  was  threatened.  The 
faction  hostile  to  Washington  were  strong,  notwithstanding  the 
disgraoB  of  Conway.  Hamilton's  friends  were  perpetually 
inflaming  his  ambition,  by  asserting  to  him  his  claims  to  a 
prominent  position  in  affairs.  He  was  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family, 
that  he  was  conducting  the  important  business  of  the  country 
"  for  Washington,"  and  "  under  Washington's  signature."  He 
seizes  this  occasion  to  leave  his  place,  writes  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt respecting  the  great  man  into  whose  confidence  he  had 
been  admitted,  and  adds  to  the  general's  thousand  annoyances 
and  difficulties  by  pertinacious  demands  for  a  military  post,  to 
•which  his  conduct  and  language  had  forfeited  every  shadow  of 
claim.  Subsequent  circumstances  made  it  expedient  for  him 
to  take  Washington's  high  position,  as  his  step-stone  to  power 
and  influence,  and  not  to  thrust  him  aside,  as  he  strove  to  do 
with  Burr,  Jefferson,  and  Adams.  He  therefore  used  the  great 
man  who  trusted  him  as  he  used  the  soldier  at  Yorktown,  on 
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whose  back  he  stood  to  be  the  first  in  ascending  the  parapet 
of  the  redoubt  he  was  assailing.  The  anecdote  is  character- 
istic of  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  ex -secretary  and  aid,  and 
of  his  unscrupulous  mode  of  indulging  it. 

But  our  reader  may  not  agree  with  us  in  these  inferences 
from  established  facts.  Be  it  so.  We  will  not  urgp  them. 
They  are  not  necessary  to  our  purpose.  We  assert  only  that 
the  military  services  of  Burr  were  fully  and  in  all  respects 
equal,  at  least,  to  those  of  Hamilton,  and  his  conduct  in  service 
less  subject  to  censure.     About  that  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

We  next  find  them  competitors  at  the  bar.  Whatever  opin- 
ion may  be  entertained  as  to  their  comparative  attainments 
and  ability,  they  were  both  in  the  front  rank.  We  suppose 
that  neither  was  very  deeply  read  in  law  as  a  science.  Their 
youth  was  spent  in  camp.  They  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
after  short  and  imperfect  preparation.  They  were  immedi- 
ately engaged  in  very  extensive-  practice.  They  were  busy, 
leading  politicians  besides.  These  are  not  favorable  circum- 
stances for  profound  acquisitions  in  a  science  which  demands 
the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years  from  the  successful  student. 
They  were  ready  and  eloquent  speakers,  adroit  advocates,  with 
easy  access  to  the  ears  of  the  jury,  and  commanding  influence 
before  judges  who  had  no  more  law  perhaps  than  themselves. 
It  is  very  probable  that  law  then,  as  at  other  times,  was  what 
Burr  described  it  to  be,  ^'whatever  is  boldly  asserted  and 
plausibly  maintained."  To  insist  that  the  adage  indicates 
a  low  conception  of  law  or  government,  on  ,the  part  of  Burr, 
as  has  been  done,  shows  only  the  slight  grounds  on  which 
prejudice  reposes.  Who  has  not  talked  of  the  law's  delays, 
of  the  law's  uncertainties,  of  the  hapless  fate  of  clients,  to 
whom  the  shells  are  distributed  while  the  court  swallows  the 
oyster  ?  *  If  Hamilton  had  been  asked  what  is  law,  he  would 
have  replied,  probably,  by  a  pamphlet  of  many  pages,  under 
the  signature  of  Aristides,  or  Trebonius,  or  Justinian.  One 
of  the  men  dealt  in  rhetoric,  the  other  in  antithesis.  They 
were  both  successful  in  their  practice,  and  no  stain  attaches 
to  either  as  gentlemen  at  the  bar.  Neither  was  profoundly 
versed  in  law  as  a  science,  and  in  reference  to  the  subject  we 
are  discussing,  it  matters  very  little  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  managed  a  case  most  adroitly. 

The  next  character  in  which  the  two  competitors  for  honor 
and  office  challenge  public  attention,  is  that  of  the  active, 
prominent  politician.  They  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
public  eye.     They  were  leading  men  in  their  several  parties. 
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They  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  Bepuhllo.  They  performed 
their  daties  with  ability  and  distinction — Hamilton  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Burr  as  member  of  the  Senate  and 
Vice-President  How  far  was  either  of  them  chargeable  with 
the  dishonesty  of  factious  intrigue? 

The  only  imputation  cast  on  Burr  as  a  politician  refers  to 
his  conduct  in  the  contested  election  for  the  Presidency,  which 
arose  from  the  equality  of  the  popular  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  The  law  then  required  that  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  should  be  President,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  next  to  the  greatest  should  be  Vice-President. 
The  votes  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  equal.  The  election 
went  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Burr  was  voted  for 
through  thirty-five  ballotings  by  the  Federal  party.  They 
preferred  him  to  Jefferson.  Burr  was  charged  with  intriguing 
for  their  support.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for  the 
pharge.  The  whole  testimony  is  the  other  ^ay.  He  was  in 
Albany,  whichj  at  that  time,  in  the  winter,  was  like  being  in 
another  world.  He  disclaimed  by  letter  being  a  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Jefferson.  It  was  solemnly  declared  by  leading 
Federalists  that  he  was  no  party  to  their  voting  in  his  favor. 
The  only  intrigue  apparent  in  the  affair  was  that  of  Hamilton. 
He  advised  the  Federal  leaders  to  make  Burr  a  candidate, 
then  to  defeat  him,  and  thus  ruin  him  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  detested  rival  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency,  but  was  willing  to  use  the  occasion 
to  destroy  him. 

It  was  not  on  this  occasion  only  that  Hamilton  is  chargeable 
with  the  meanness  of  political  intrigue.  It  runs  through  his 
whole  life.  He  attempted  to  intrigue  with  Jay,  who  was  too 
honest  for  his  purposes,  and  rejected  his  advances  with  scorn. 
He  was  perpetually  engaged  in  anonymous  attacks  on  his  po- 
litical opponents.  He  disturbed  the  peace  of  Washington's 
cabinet,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  scurrilous  news- 
paper articles  against  his  brother  secretary,  Jefferson.  In  vain 
Washinglion  remonstrated,  and  required  forbearance.  Hamil- 
tjon  promised  forbearance  one  week,  and  repeated  the  offence 
Uie  next.  He  slandered  Burr  habitually  ;  dined  at  his  table^ 
^nd  repeated  the  dinner  toasts,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  host. 
At  one  time.  Burr  frankly  asked  an  explanation.  Hamilton 
wromised  amendment,  and  went  on  with  the  practice  as  before. 
Jt  ended  at  last  in  the  duel.  Adams,  when  he  refused  to  lend 
liimself  to  the  ex-secretary's  designs,  became  at  once  the  tar- 
get of  his  most  envenomed  attacks.     He  had  intrigued  himself 
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into  the  oommand  of  the  anny.  He  intrigued  with  Miranda 
and  the  British  authorities  to  involve  the  country  in  a  war 
against  France  and  her  allies,  with  a  view  to  attack  tiie  Spanish 
poesessionsi  for  his  own  especial  aggrandizement.  When  Adamf 
crushed  the  scheme  by  making  peace  with  France,  Hamilton 
denounced  him,  intrigued  wi&  members  of  his  cabinet  for 
materials  the  better  to  assail  him,  and  disgusted  the  leading 
men  of  the  Federal  party  by  violent  attacks  upon  him.  Ham- 
ilton's whole  life  was  that  of  a  selfish,  restless,  arrogant,  and 
unscrupulous  politician. 

Nothing  at  all  like  this  is  justly  chargeable  on  Burr.  He 
was  dexterous  in  the  management  of  parties,  biit  he  never 
slandered  his  opponents.  In  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  seeking  ex- 
planations for  certain  defamations,  he  declares  that  he  had 
never  assailed  the  reputation  of  his  political  antagonists ;  that 
he  had  always  been  careful  to  treat  them  with  delicacy,  to  do 
justice  to  their  merits,  to  be  silent  as  to  their  foibles ;  that 
such  had  been  his  conduct,  invariably,  towards  Jay,  Adams, 
and  Hamilton  himself,  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party.  The 
assertion  of  Burr  hi^s  never  been  contradicted.  He  uttered  no 
defamatory  pamphlets.  He  circulated  no  dinner-table  conver- 
sations to  tne  disadvantage  of  the  company.  Such  are  the 
two  men  who  occupy  positions  so  different  in  the  people's  es- 
teem. The  one  delicate,  scrupulous,  forbearing,  the  other 
a  practised  libeller,  with  his  pen  forever  in  the  inkstand — for- 
ever in  the  newspapers  as  Aristides,  Camillus,  Phocion,  Catul- 
lus, the  Lord  knows  what  not,  with  political  libels  on  all  who 
opposed  him,  foes  or  friends. 

To  say  that  Hamilton's  restless  intrigue  and  incessant  libels 
were  the  result  of  his  disinterested  anxiety  for  the  public  ser-* 
vice,  proves  nothing,  except  a  resolution  to  find  nothing  amiss 
in  his  character.  It  is  still  worse  to  take  his  slanders  on  Burr 
as  worthy  of  consideration  in  estimating  their  several  merits. 
It  has  been  said,  in  proof  of  his  candor,  that  he  spoke  on  one 
occasion  very  differently  of  Burr  and  Jefferson,  though  detest- 
ing both.  The  occasion  was,  when  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
suade his  friends  from  voting  for  Burr  against  Jefferson.  It 
only  proves  that  of  the  two  men  he  hated  Burr  most  cordially. 
Burr  was  his  opponent,  not  only  in  the  nation,  but  in  the 
state,  in  the  city,  at  the  bar,  everywhere.  Where  was  his 
candor  towards  Jefferson  when  they  were  pitted  against  ead^ 
other  in  Washington's  cabinet,  where  he  disturbed  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  with  his  broils  ?  Did  the  gentlemen  of  ihA  Fedsk- 
ral  party  agree  vrith  him  in  his  opinion  of  Burr  7    They  voted 
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for  Burr  fhrough  thirty-five  ballotings.  Did  they  do  this,  be- 
lieving Barr  to  be  "a  Catiline,  a  conspirator,  a  man  without 
politioal  or  moral  principles?"  The  supposition  is  a  slander 
qn  the  Federal  party.  One  distinguished  member  of  the  party 
from  New-Tork,  refused  to  join  in  the  vote  for  Burr,  but  the 
reason  he  assigned  was,  that  it  was  clearly  the  people's  inten- 
tion Jefferson  should  be  President,  and  Barr  Vice-President,  and 
he  thought  the  intention  should  be  respected.  He  never  hinted 
an  objection  to  Burr  as  a  corrupt  man.  In  this  Hamilton 
always  stood  alone. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  hostility,  Hamilton  defeated  the  ap- 
pointment of  Burr  as  minister  to  France.  It  is  no  disrespect 
to  Washington  to  say  this.  No  consideration  ever  induced  him 
to  give  office  except  in  conformity  with  his  own  conscientious 

{'udgment.  But  he  would  seek  information  from  those  on  whom 
le  relied.  His  personal  knowledge  of  Burr  was  very  slight. 
Hamilton  was  in  the  way  of  knowing  Burr  thoroughly  :  they 
belonged  to  the  same  city  ;  he  was  the  President's  confiden- 
tial adviser.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  President 
should  ask  his  counsel  or  information,  apd  distrust  the  man 
whom  he  denounced  as  a  ''  Catiline  ?"  What  more  abso- 
lutely certain  than  that  Hamilton  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
so  denouncing  Burr  ?  But  what  then  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  Clinton,  and  the  whole  Repub- 
lioan  party,  were  pressing  the  appointment  of  a  ^'  conspirator'' 
on  the  chief,  magistrate  ?  At  the  time,  Burr  stood  politically, 
civilly,  socially,  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Republic.  Is 
the  ^opinion  of  the  entire  Republican  party,  coupled  with  that 
of  the  whole  Federal  party,  Hamilton  excepted,  to  go  for  noth- 
ing ?  Is  it  to  be  outweighed  by  the  slanderous  invectives  of 
an  interested  and  unscrupulous  rival  ?  Will  the  high  court  of 
lustory  admit  Hamilton's  libels  as  evidence  against  the  man 
whom  he  hated  and  habitually  slandered  ?  He  might  mislead 
the  man  who  trusted  him — he  ought  not  to  mislead  posterity. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  increasing  malignity  that  Adams 
was  prevented  by  Hamilton's  friends  in  Ihe  Senate  from  ap- 
pointing Burr  to  the  conunand  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  raised 
during  our  troubles  ift  France.  The  objection  was,  that  Burr 
was  an  intriguer,  when,  as  Adams  remarked,  Hamilton  was 
himself  the  greatest  intriguer  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
yet  made  the  second  in  command. 

Is  it  surprising  that  this  pertinacity  of  enmity  should  end 
lui  it  did  in  a  personal  conflict,  at  a  time  when  duelling  was 
fha  received  customi  and  when  Hamilton  had  himself  pro* 


^ked  a  resort  to  it  with  okher  parties  on  more  tiian  one  opoa# 
sion?  No  one  oan  read  the  oorrespondenoe  yrithont  beins 
oonvinced  that  Hamilton  was  wrong  thronghont.  He  had 
slandered  Burr,  aooordine  to  onstom ;  he  refused  all  explana*^ 
tion  or  apology ;  he  exhibited  no  frankness,  no  manliness,  hv\ 
was  shuffling  and  evasive  in  every  fetter.  No  blame  attaches 
to  Burr.  He  did  not  seek  the  occasion — ^it  was  forced  upon 
his  notice.  He  did  no  more  than  the  received  rules  of  society 
required  of  him.  His  knguage  was/moderate-^he  asked 
nothing  more  than  an  expanation  in  the  most  general  terms, 
Hamilton  would  say  nothing.  The  duel  became  inevitable, 
and  Hamilton,  when  he  could  do  no  more  against  the  character 
and  position  of  his  antagonist,  left  a  posthumous  attack  on 
them  in  the  diape  of  a  written  protest  against  the  practice  of 
duelling,  in  which  he  had  always  been  willing  to  engage, 
and  in  a  declaration  to  his  confidential  friend  that  he  would 
not  return  his  antagonist's  fire,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  did  not  anticipate  it 

We  have  gone  through  the  military,  civil,  and  political  life 
of  the  two  men,  as  far  as  concerns  their  moral  position.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  not  important  to  discuss  the  question 
of  their  relative  ability. ,  Hamilton  was  a  man  of  great  talent. 
It  was.  kept  in  constant,  excited  exercise  by  his  inordinate 
ambition.  It  was  chieflv  and  most  favorably  exhibited  in  the 
treasmry.  Yet  all  his  schemes  of  policy  have  been  condemned 
and  repudiated.  The  best  of  His  writings  are  his  papers  in  the 
Federalist;  but  they  are  not  better  than  the  contributions  of 
•Madison  and  Jay.  The  question,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is 
one  of  the  comparative  moral  excellence  of  the  two  parties. 
So  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  affirm  broadly  and  oonndentiy 
that  Burr  was  the  better  man  of  the  two,  and  that  no  one  can 
fail  to  come  to  that  conclusion  who  will  discard  prejudice  and 
appeal  to  facts. 

To  complete  our  examination  of  Burr*s  character,  we  must 
turn  to  his  private  life.  We  shall  review  it,  as  we  have  done 
his  public  career,  in  connection  with'  that  of  Hamilton. 

On  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Burr  married  Mrs.  Prevost, 
a  widow  with  two  children.  It  is  admitted  that  in  all  tb6 
relations  of  domestic  life  he  was  not  only  irreproachable,  but 
exemplary.  He  performed  the  part  of  a  father  to  the  sons  of 
his  wife.  He  was  a  tender  and  attentive  husband.  .  To  his 
own  daughter  and  only  child,  Theodosia,  he  was  a  devoted 
^{her  and  friend.  In  ull  the  married  period  of  his-  life  no 
stain  attaches  to  his  reputation.    It  was  after  the  wife's  death 
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and  the  daughter's  marriage  and  removal  to  Carolina  Hiat 
charges  of  lioentioos  oonduct  were  made  against  him.  He 
was  then  a  man  hanging  loose  on  society,  violating  no  domes* 
tio  ties,  but  acting  too  much  in  conformity  with  tiie  manners 
of  the  times.  What  his  sins  were  we  do  not  profess  to  know. 
They  have  been  enormously  exaggerated,  beyond  a  doubt. 
His  biographer  affirms  that  he  never  sought  to  corrupt  the 
innocent,  and  that  his  advances  were  made  only  when  he  was 
willingly  met.  G-allantry,  as  it  was  termed,  was  the  fashion 
of  the  age.  The  examples  of  the  English  court  for  many  suc- 
cessive reigns  had  polluted  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  period  when  Chesterfield's  letters  were  the  manual  of  polite 
circles — letters  that  taught  the  '*  manners  of  a  dancing-master 
and  the  morals  of  a  prostitute."  It  was  reeking  with  the 
recent  gross  debaucheries  of  the  second  George,  of  whom  the 
story  is  told  by  Lord  Harvey,  that  when  his  queen  on  her 
death-bed  besought  him  to  marry  again,  he  replied,  weeping 
and  blubbering,  "No,  no;  I  will  have  mistresses  1"  "Hon 
Dieu!"  said  the  dying  queen,  "that  need  not  prevent  you!" 
He  had  kept  them  all  her  life — ^her  personal  attendants  among 
them.  We  do  not  allude  to  these  things  for  apology,  or  exten- 
uation even,  but  to  explain  onlv.  No  vice  does  more  to  pol- 
lute and  degrade  society  than  loose  intercourse  between  the 
sexes.  We  would  denounce  it  unsparingly.  But  it  was  the 
vice  of  Burr's  age,  and  the  only  defence  set  up  for  him  is  that 
he  was  no  worse  than  the  rest-^no  worse,  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
than  his  unoensured  neighbor,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

We  have  said  that,  at  the  time  of  these  scandalous  chroni- 
cles. Burr  had  no  immediate  domestic  ties.  He  had  n6  home 
whose  sanctities  he  might  desecrate  by  his  vices.  Not  so  with 
Hamilton.  He  live4  in  the  bosom  of  a  large  and  amiable 
fiBunily — an  accomplished  and  beautiful  wife,  a  large  number 
of  promising  children.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  strong  and 
manifold  inducements  to  purity  of  life,  he  was  notoriously, 
and  by  his  own  public  confession,  addicted  to  women.  There 
is  no  pretence  of  doubt  in  his  case.  It  is  not  mere  rumor  or 
report.  We  have  it  under  his  own  hand,  f  ublished  in  the  city 
newspapers.  In  his  pamphlet  explaining  the  nature  of  his 
intercourse  with  Reynolds,  husband  and  vrife,  he  admits  his 
intrigue  with  the  wife  and  his  keeping  the  husband  in  pay  to 
conceal  the  intrigue— an  intrigue  carried  on  partly  in  his  own 
liouse  during  the  family's  absence.  He  admits  his  general 
4)haracter  for  licentiousness,  and  does  not  attempt  a  denial. 
He  assigns  a  reason  for  the  strange  exposure ;  but  whatever 


llie  feasoil  for  ^kpodng  them,  the  faots  if^hidh  prore  bis  profli^ 
^ie  <soiidQot  ar6  the  eame.  We  deny  the  feroe  or  jnstneae  of 
IhiB  reason.  Uie  exposure  was  nimeoessaryi  disgraoefttli  «iid 
of  evfl  inflaenoe  on  sooiety. 

It  Was  nnneoeesary.  His  friends  said  iti^as  required  to 
defend  him  from  a  charge  of  official  misoondoet  It  was  lo 
defend  him  from  the  mere  ghost  or  eoho  of  a  poUtioal  ramdr 
firar  years  after  the  event  The  event  ocoarred  in  1793|  white 
Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treastury.  'the  pamphlet  was 
published  in  1797.  In  tbe  year  1793*1  a  mmor  was  oiroalated 
ftat  the  Seoretary  was  dabbling  in  stocks  of  his  own  creating. 
It  reached  the  ears  of  his  political  foes.  Three  members  of 
Congress — Monroe,  Mnhlenbnrg,  and  Yenabie— waited  on  the 
(Secretary,  sjated  the  report,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
If  true,  they  woald  bring  it  before  Congress.  Hamilton  ek* 
fdained — ^it  was  an  amonr  with  Mrs.  Reynolds ;  he  had  paid 
the  husband  for  acquiescence;  the  husband  had  bought 
Stocks ;  hence  the  rumor.  The  gentlemen  were  satisfied,  and 
there  the  matter  ended^  Four  years  afterward  it  was  reported 
that  Hamilton  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  As  usual 
en  such  occasions,  every  ponible  slander  was  arrayed  against 
him,  among  them  the  olcr  story  of  dealing  in  stocks.  He 
might  have  treated  the  babble  with  contempt,  as  Burr  wovdd 
have  done.  He  might  have  stated  to  the  people  in  general 
terms  that  such  a  falsehood  had  been  in  circulation  before, 
and  that  he  had  convinced  his  political  enemies  of  its  false- 
hood, which  was  all  that  the  occasion  required.  He  did 
neither.  He  had  great  faith  in  a  pamphlet,  and  he  published 
one  accordingly.  With  almost  incredible  indelioaoj,  want  of 
sdf-respect,  and  of  decent  regard  to  the  woman  concerned,  he 
told  the  whole  story.  He  published  her  letters  in  the  form  of 
mn  appendix.  They  were  full  of  endearing  terms,  very  indif- 
ferently spelt.  He  spared  nothing,  and  with  the  exposure  of 
the  poor  woman's  weaknesses  he  interweaves  a  sentimental 
apology  to  his  wife  for  his  ^'  conjugal  infidelities."  To  save 
himself  from  a  political  slander,  he  drags  an  unfortunate 
woman  into  the  public  journals,  .and  places  her  in  a  position 
at  once  disgraoeral  and  ludicnrous  before  the  public  eye.  Can 
anything  be  conceived  more  pitiful  and  contemptible?  Is 
there  another  man  of  the  American  Revolution,  calling  hinuUf 
an  officer  and  a  gentlemttn,  who  could  by  any  possibUity  have 
dqpe  the  same  thing  t  Burr  would  have  scorned  it.  it  teiS 
Itoen  said  of  Bunr  that  he  left  letters  of  his  female  friends  «t 
thfe  mercy  of  his  executor.    The  assertion  has  been  psoven  te 
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be  false:  Sappose  it  to  be  trae.  He  died  at  eighty.  Very 
few  of  his  correspondents  dould  have  been  alive.  What  would 
this  offence  be,,  compared  with  the  unblashing  publication  of 
his  rival  ?  Yet  Burr  is  a  demon  of  licentiousness  with  the 
impartial  public,  and  Hamilton  a  model  of  moral  excellence. 
How  stands  the  record  between  them  ?  Both  are  accused  of 
being  addicted  to  women,,  the  one  from  common  rumor,  the 
other  by  his  own  confession  publicly  announced ;  the  one  at 
least  respected  the  secrets  of  Jiis  female  friends,  the  other  pil- 
lories his  frail  companions  for  the  scorn  of  the  people ;  the  one 
surrounded  but  not  restrained  by  every  consideration  of  family 
and  home,  the  other  standing  loose  from  all  such  influences. 
Which  was  the  worse  man  of  the  two  ?  It  was  the  very  ties 
and  relations  which  Hamilton  broke  and  disregarded  that  have 
defended  his  memory  and  protected  it  from  the  consequences 
of  his  vices.  The  power  and  popularity  of  a  large  family  con- 
nection have  been  exerted  in  every  form  to  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion of  Hamilton,  to  extenuate  his  faults,  to  glorify  his  talents 
and  virtues. 

It  is  a  sublime  spectacle,  it  has  been  said,  to  see  a  man  bear 
misfortune  with  bravery.  No  man  ever  bore  it  with  more  un- 
flinching fortitude  than  Aaron  Bflirr.  Poverty,  desertion,  the 
unjust  hatred  and  censure  of  a  whole  people,  never  broke  or 
bent  his  spirit.  He  sustained  it  all  with  oalm,  unruffled  dig- 
nity, disdaining  explanation  or  defence. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  most  unbounded  charity.  He 
gave  to  every  one  that  asked.  His  friends  remonstrated,  but 
he  replied — ^they  ask  in  God's  name,  and  in  his  name  I  give. 
We  are  not  aware  that  his  rival  was  subject  to  this  weakness. 
It  is  said  that  charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  In  Burr's 
case  it  has  covered  none. 

There  is  one  subject  remaining  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  our  reader's  attention — ^the  adventure  of  Burr,  by  moans 
of  which  his  enemies  were  enabled  to  drag  him  into  court, 
arraign  him  for  treason,  and  make  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  a  general  sentiment  per- 
vaded the  country  hostile  to  the  Spanish  government.  It  was 
most  active  in  the  West.  The  outlet  of  the  MississipfA  was 
essential  to  their  interests.  The  most  judicious  of  our  states- 
men, Mr.  Jay  himself,  nursed  the  spirit  and  kept  it  alive. 
The  subsequent  seizure  of  Florida  by  Jackson,  and  his  con- 
stant diatribes  on  Spanish  treachery,  are  evidences  of  its 
strength  and  continuance.     Jefierson,  acting  in  conformity 
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with  this  feeling,  resolved  to  seize  the  Spanish  possessions. 
In  Deoember,  1805,  he  sent  a  oonfidentiai  message  to  Con- 
gress, advising  the  measure.    At  the  same  time  Bnrr  prepared 
his  expedition.     The  oonfidentiai  message,  however,  reached 
the  ear  of  the  Frenoh  ambassador.    He  informed  Mr.  Jefierson 
that  Napoleon  would  consider  an  attack  on  the  colonies  of 
Spain  as  cause  of  war  with  France.     Mr.  Jefferson,  whose 
weakness  was  never  a  rash  courage,  dropped  the  scheme  forth- 
with.    Not  only  so,  but  in  his  terror  lest  he  should  involve  the 
country  in  a  war  with  France,  he  set  himself  to  stop  Burr  at 
all  hazards.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burr  knew  the  views 
of  the  administration.     His  friend,  John  Smith,  of  Ohio,  then 
a  senator,  had  been  consulted  by  Jefferson  as  to  the  temper 
and  views  of  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities.     This  readily 
accounts  for  the  rumor  that  Burr  was  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  our  government.     It  accounts  for  the  com- 
plicity of  Wilkinson,  a  man  at  once  pompous  and  servile,  as 
Irving  describes  him,  and  for  his  subsequent  treachery  to  Burr, 
after  supporting  and  encouraging  the  adventure.     We  are  no 
admirers  of  filibusterism,  and  see  nothing  to  regret  in  the  close 
of  Walker's  career.     But  as  a  question  of  morals  we  can  per- 
ceive little  difference  between  Mr.  Jefferson's  projected  seizure, 
from  which  fear  deterred  him,  and  Burr's  scheme,  induced  by 
Jefferson's  project.     There   is  just  as   little  between  Burr's 
proposed  robbery  of  the  goods,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  purchase 
of   them    when  stolen  by  the   great  plunderer  of   Europe. 
They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  cases.     To  the  same  class, 
also,  we  must  assign  the  intrigue  of  Hamilton,  at  a  prior  time, 
with  Miranda  and  the  British  authorities,  by  which  he  labored 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  with  France  and  her  allies,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  these  same  coveted  colonies  for  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement.     This  ambitious  project  is  im- 
puted to  him  when  in  command  of  the  army.     It  was  for 
refusing  to  lend  himself  to  it  that  Mr.  Adams  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  schemer,  and  his  active,  unprincipled  opposition. 
In  a  moral  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  essentially  different 
between  the  views  of  the  three  politicians — ^it  was  the  same 
ambition  using  similar  means  for  the  same  end. 

To  connect  with  the  charge  on  Burr  the  imputation  of  de- 
signs on  the  Union,  is  simply  absurd.  It  suited  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  make  it.  It  protected  himself.  It  made  the  man  whom 
he  hated  odious.  His  whole  proceedings,  during  the  trial  of 
Burr  at  Richmond,  indicate  beyond  mistake  the  strong  enmity 
of  the  President  to  the  accused.    No  man  of  common  under- 
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standing,  far  less  of  Bairr's  sagacity,  would  hare  dreamed  ojT  aniy- 
thing  so  ridiculous,  at  that  time^  as  dissolving  £he  Union.  Now, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  a  diiBerent  matter.  Wise  men  talk  and  write 
about  it  without  ceasing,  and  think  themselves  patriots  besides. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Andrew  Jackson,  the  great  champion  of 
the  Union,  ^  considered  the  accusation  agsiibst  Burr  as  ftlsie. 
lie  supported  Burr  at  the  trial.  He  denounced  Jefferson,  and 
treated  Wilkinson  with  indignant  scom.  But  the  false  charge 
and  the  perjured  witnesses  of  the  prosecution  served  the  pur- 
pose intended— they  rendered  Burr  odious  with  the  people, 
and  drove  him  from  his  country.  It  may  be  asked  why  did 
Burr  withhold  an  explanation  of  his  views  ?  Because  he  had 
not  abandoned  them.  He  went  to  England  immediately  after 
the  trial,  to  press  his  projects  on  the  British  government,  to 
induce  it  to  do,  in  connection  with  him,  what  it  had  been 
ready,  a  few  years  before,  to  do  with  Hamilton.  But  he  was 
met  abroad  by  the  malignant  hatred  that  had  ruined  him  at 
home,  and  his  application  was  vrithout  success. 

We  have  gone  over  the  military,  civil,  and  private  life  of 
Aaron  Burr.  There  is  no  blot  on  nls  military  career.  Ham- 
ilton is  not  free  from  serious  eensure,  and  still  more  serious 
suspicion.  He  broke  with  the  commander-in-chief  under  a 
pretext.  He  refosed  every  advance  and  all  advice  to  recon- 
ciliation. At  a  period  of  great  embarrassments  with  Wadi- 
ington,  he  added  to  them  by  a  pertinacious  demand  for  an 
appointment.  It  was  a  time  when  the  party  in  Congress  hos- 
tile to  the  general-in-chief  was  in  the  ascendant.  Hamilton's 
friends  were  repeating  to  him,  from  day  to  day,  their  confi- 
dence in  his  abUity  for  the  highest  stations.  He  was  not  slow 
to  bdieve  that  he  had  conducted  the  most  importiuit  affairs 
"for  Washington,"  and  "under  Washington's  sigMture." 
His  language  respecting  his  principal  was  as  contemptuous  to 
the  full  as  that  of  Conway.  &e  was  never  soruptilous  in 
assailing  those  who  stood  in  his  way.'  Can  any  end  r efose  to 
believe,  if  circa mstances  had  favored,  and  if  the  setting  aside 
of  the  honest  man,  with  a  littie  useful  popularity,  woukl  have 
made  way  for  the  brilliant  talents  of  the  ex-secretary,  does 
anv  one  doubt  his  readiness  1o  meet  the  occasion  ?    We  do  not. 

In  their  political  career,  Burr  affoi-ds  a  model  of  gentiemanly 
reserve  and  propriety  toward  his  opponents ;  Hamilton,  a  dis- 
gracefrd  example  of  unrestrained  virulence  and  invective.  !No 
charge  of  political  intrigue,  dishonest  or  dishonorable,  attaches 
to  Burr ;  namilton's  political  life  teemed  with  it  throughout. 
He  proposed  a  political  fraud  to  Jay  that  the  honest  statesman 
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Boomed.  He  eoggeeted  a  party  mancBavre  to  the  FederalistSy 
in  the  contested  election  of  Jefferson  and  Borr,  that  they  re- 
vised to  listen  to.  He  intrigued  with  Waloott  and  Pickering, 
members  of  Adams's  cabinet,  asainst  its  head ;  he  strove  to 
invdre  the  country  in  war  for  his  own  personal  aggrandize- 
ment ;  he  pursued  Adams  with  unrelenting  animosity  because 
he  refused  to  countonance  the  scheme ;  lus  whole  course  was 
marked  with  slanderous  invective  and  unscrupulous  action, 
offensive  at  last  to  his  best  friends. 

In  their  private  and  domestic  life,  Burr  was  in  nothing  infe- 
rior to  his  contomporary.  As  a  husband  and  father,  a  neighbor 
and  friend,  in  courage,  benevolence,  generosity,  resolution  in 
bearing  adversity,  no  man  was  his  superior.  In  the  vices  of 
his  age,  in  that  imputed  to  him  most  especially,  with  more 
delicacy  and  self-respect  he  was  no  worse,  to  say  the  least, 
than  his  rival  and  neighbor. 

The  charges,  of  wlmtever  kind,  made  against  Burr,  rest  on 
vague  rumor,  on  a  ^'they  say,"  or  it  was  <' supposed,"  or 
*'  reported."  Those  against  Hamilton  are  uuder  his  own  hand. 
We  have  no  space  to  give  them  in  detail ;  but  they  are  easily 
found  in  his  pamphlets  and  letters. 

The  inquirer  who  will  examine  these  evidences,  and  not  be 
content  to  teke  ^e  loose  opinions  of  party  malignity  for  the 
sober  judgment  of  history,  will  be  forced  into  the  conclusion 
that  Burr  was  a  better  man  than  Hamilton,  with  a  larger 
share  of  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  gentleman,  without 
the  arrogance  and  insolence  that  deformed  his  rival's  char- 
acter, more  steadfast  to  his  friends,  more  just  and  generous'to 
his  enemies,  with  equal  intellectual  ability,  though  not  kept 
in  such  restless  and  excited  action  as  the  mind  of  his  contem- 
porary, not  perpetually  seeking  public  occasions  for  personal 
advancement,  by  parading  his  own  pretensions  and  secretly 
assailing  those  of  his  opponeuto.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  the 
future  verdict  of  impartial  history. 


ABT.  IL-OROWTH  AND  DECAY  OF  NATIONS. 

Growth  and  decay  characterize  all  created  beings  known 
to  man.  It  is  thus,  by  a  law  impressed  on  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature— rmineral,  vegetoble,  and  animal.  Not  only  individuals 
but  &milies  and  races  arc  subjecte  of  its  inexorable  require- 
ments. 

In  our  article  on  the  Prairies,  in  the  August  number  of  this 
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magazine,  we  expatiated  on  the  laws  of  ohanee  in  the  vegetable 
world,  giving  alternate  possession  of  the  lands  to  the  grasses, 
the  trees,  and  other  kinds  of  plants.  It  has  ooourred  to  ns 
that .  a  similar  generalization  applied  to  animals,  including 
man,  would  result  in  the  just  applioation  of  the  same  prin- 
oipld. 

Change,  growth,  and  decay  of  families,  cities,  nations,  and 
races,  mark  the  short  history  of  the  human  family.  The 
residence  of  many  generations  of  the  same  blood  on  one  spot, 
makes  it  a  plague-spot  to  man.  The  decayed  and  decaying 
families,  cities,  and  races  of  the  world  afford  ample  proof  of 
this  trutii. 

Families  intermarrying  and  bavins  a  long  residence  on  the 
same  soil,  deteriorate  in  character,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, in  proportion,  other  things  being  equal,  to  the  close- 
ness of  consanguinity,  and  the  duration  of  residence  on  the 
same  spot  Frequent  change  of  blood  and  of  location  seem  to 
be  essential  to  a  continuous  advance  of  mankind  to  higher 
characteristics.  It  is  true  that  there  are  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  applied  to  families.  Several  generations  of  closely 
intermingled  blood  haVe,  in  some  instances,  manifested  de- 
cided continuity  of  excellence,  but  this  does  nothing  to  invali- 
date the  rule,  as,  in  these  instances,  other  than  terr.porary 
causes  have  operated  to  obstruct  the  control  of  the  general 
law.  Crosses  of  blood  which  have  resulted  in  men  and  wo- 
men of  extraordinary  perfection,  physical  and  moral,  may  have 
that  perfection  fixed,  in  a  measure,  through  several  genera- 
tions, by  confining  marriages  to  persons  having  the  improved 
qualities.  The  general  law  would,  likewise,  operate  much 
slower  in  families  whose  healthy  locations  and  invigorating 
habits  of  life  have  given  to  them  a  force  and  energy  of  nature 
beyond  the  average  of  men.  The  apparent  exceptions  are, 
therefore,  seen  to  be  only  cases  where,  from  opposing  forces, 
the  law  operates  more  slowly.  It  is  the  operation  of  the  par- 
ticular law  modifying  the  action  of  the  general  law,  or  acting 
in  subordination  to  it.  Time  is  gained,  but  the  great  law  of 
change,  sooner  or  later,  brings  all  within  its  control. 

The  life  of  cities  has  its  duration  made  longer  or  shorter  by 
causes  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  here.  Their  healihy  exist- 
ence may  be  prolonged  by  more  perfect  drainage  ;  by  enlarged 
parks  and  open  grounds ;  by  extended  limits  made  practiosuble 
by  avenue  railroads ;  and  by  their  inhabitants  coming  under 
the  influence  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health ; 
but  Peking,  Canton,  Constantinople,  Naples,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
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liondon,  and  Paris,  will  sorely  take  their  turn,  and  heoome 
as  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Memphis,  Tyre,  and  Carthage.  The 
oao9ee  of  decay  leading  to  final  dissolntion  spring  up  and  mnl- 
tiply  daring  their  growth,  nntil  these  oaoses  become  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  tibe  natural  forces  of  their  particular  otgani- 
xation.  It  was  safe  for  the  Jewish  prophets  to  foretell  /the 
destruction  of  the  great  cities  which  grew  up  and  flourished 
in  Western  Asia,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers  Euphrates 
and  TigriSf  as  it  would  be  safe  at  the  present  time  to  foretell 
the  fate  which  the  inexorable. laws  of  nature  are  prepailng  for 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Naples,  and  other  great  cities,  which 
have  long  had  a  dense  population.  Most  of  these  great  cities 
are,  in  their  oldest  portions,  at  the  heart,  exhibiting  evident 
signs  of  decay.  Like  ancient  trees,  while  at  the'  heart  they 
are  wasting  away,  they  add  circle  to  circle  of  outward  growth ; 
now  gaining  in  progress  of  growth  on  the  measure  of  interior 
decay,  and  again  failing  to  increase  outwardly  as  fast  as  the 
interior  portions  waste  away. 

Most  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  are  now  in  a  state  of  de- 
cadence, having  passed  the  noonday  of  their  existence.  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  Calcutta,  and  a  few  others,  are  modem  cities, 
and,  therefore,  exceptions  in  that  great  and  most  populous 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Throughout  the  great  empires  of  China 
and  British  India,  together  containing  full  half  the  people  of 
the  earth,  the  three  cities  named  above  are  the  only  noticeable 
exceptions  to  the  great  number  of  cities  of  these  empires  that 
are  hastening  to  their  downfall.  Of  these,  containing  from  half 
a  million  to  two  millions,  Peking,  Canton,  Changchow,  Texen- 
tsin,  Scutcheon,  Benares,  &c.,  all  are  on  the  downward  road  to 
destruction.  Whether  these  will  be  replaced  by  other  cities 
built  by  the  same  race,  and  better  adapted  to  save  their  inhabi- 
tants from  the  pollutions  incidental  to  the  huddled  masses  in 
the  old  cities,  or  whether  the  race  will  go  down,  with  their 
cities,  to  subjection  and  ultimate  extinction,  is  a  problem,  to 
be  solved  only  by  time.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  a  notable  theatre  of  changing  dynasties 
and  races,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  cities. 

There  can  scarcely  be  stronger  facts  adduced  in  support  of 
any  law  of  nature  thiui  Egypt  offers,  to  sustain  the  position  we 
have  taken,  that  man,  like  vegetable  nature,  is  subject  to  the 
law  which  requires  change  of  habitation  and  change  of  race, 
and  exhibits  growth  and  decay  as  the  leading  characteristics 
of  his  history. 

The  great  cities  of  the  East  have  mostly  outlived  the  vigor 
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of  their  existence,  and  must  give  place  to  others  to  be  built  np 
in  less  impure  localities — distant  from « the  reeking  aocamnli^ 
tions  of  filth,  which  render  them  intolerable  to  civilized  people, 
and  so  work  their  extinction  or  expulsion. 

It  is  stated,  on  gdod  authority,  that  the  condensed  air  of  a 
crowded  room  gives  a  deposit  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  a 
few  days,  forms  a  solid,  tiiick,  and  glutinous  mass,  having  a 
strong  odor  of  animal  matter.  If  examined  by  a  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change.  First  of  all,  it  is 
converted  into  a  vegetable  growth ;  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  productions  of  multitudes  of  animalcul® — a  decisive  proof 
that  it  must  contain  organic  matter,  otherwise  it  would  not 
nourish  organic  beings. 

The  exhalations  of  a  great  city,  always  impure  and  always 
existing  in  the  air  which  is  breathed  by  its  inhabitants,  must 
form  an  atmosphere  peculiar  to  each  city,  and  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  human  life.  These  exhalations,  from  both  living 
and  dead  mattA*,  from  the  immense  breatldng  and  cutaneous 
surfaces  of  animated  existences,  and  from  the  great  amount 
of  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  accumulate 
from  year  to  year,  from  the  very  birth  of  the  city,  until  its 
inhabitants  become  weak  and  worthless  in  body  and  soul. 

The  relative  duration  of  the  life  of  modem  cities  depends 
on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  We  propose  to  speak  of 
the  relative  merits  of  these  cities,  as  respects  the  natural  ad- 
vsntages  of  location.  fek>me  of  our  chief  cities  are  situated 
on  large  rivers  which  carry  far  away  the  filth  which  is  thrown 
into  their  waters ;  while  other  cities,  located  on  tide  waters 
flowing  back  and  forth  along  their  borders,  and  receiving  into 
their  currents  and  eddies  the  accumulating  filth  of  the  city, 
have  the  exhalations  from  this  filth  constantly  rising  into  the 
atmosphere  and  wafted  through  their  streets.  In  the  first  set- 
tlement, in  the  early  stage  of  growth,  the  tide- water  cities  are 
more  healthful,  being  usually  on  a  soil  barren,  or  moderately 
fertile,  while  the  nascent  city,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river, 
is  subject  to  malarial  influences  arising  from  the  decay  of  a 
profuse  and  neglected  vegetation.  As  the  river  city  grows 
populous  and  becomes  larger,  the  relative  healthfulness  is  re- 
versed, while  both  it  and  the  tide-water  city  are  accumulating 
within  their  borders  excrementitious  matter  injurious  to  health. 
But  the  river  borders,  by  cultivation  and  by  husbanding  the 
vegetation  so  that  little  of  it  goes  to  decay,  cease  to  give  to 
their  city  malarial  disorders ;  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  place 
it  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  tide- water  city.    'Then  com- 
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monoes  the  great  advantage  of  the  river  city,  ia  having  the 
filth  of  its  mnltiplying  population  oarried  by  the  viraters  far 
away  from  the  houses  of  its  peopla 

In  Europe,  Paris  and  Vienna  are  examples  where  large 
rivers  give  to  these  cities  great  advantages  for  the  removal  of 
offensive  matters,  London,  situated  forty  miles  abpve  the 
month  of  the  river  Thames,  which  is  here  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  has,  almost  up  to  our  time,  been  exempt  from 
the  evils  of  a  mere  tide- water  city.  The  Thames  drains  an 
area  of  over  six  thousand  square  miles ;  and,  as  the  fall  is 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  from  its  head  to  its  month,  and,  at 
London  Bridge,  the  fall  is  nine  inches  to  the  mile,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  its  sewage  filth,  until  increased  to  a 
vast  amount,  would  be  carried  down  the  stream  and  be  dif- 
fused in  the  waters  of  the  North  sea.  Of  late,  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  river,  up  to  and  through  the  city,  has 
become  so  loaded  with  filth  that  its  exhalations  give  forUi 
a  stench  almost  intolerable  to  the  residents  en  its  banks.  A 
plan  is  being  got  up  to  carry  pff  the  filth  of  the  city,  in  large 
sewers,  to  a  point  many  miles  below  the  city,  and  there  duk 
charge  it  into  the  riveir.  Bat  as  the  tide  flows  throueh  t]ie 
city— ^  tide  on  the  lower  border  of  some  seventeen  feet— it  will 
be  impassible  to  prevent  the  return  to  the  city,  in  aerial  or 
gaseous  form,  of  some  portion  of  the  filth,  to  poison  the  a^r 
and  injure  the  health  of  the  inhabitaiite!.  l^he  new  S9wer.age 
is  projected  with  a  view  to  provide  for  a  future  population  of 
five  millions  I  London  will  never  gro^  up  to  five  miUions. 
No  one  can  foresee  the  exact  time  wl^n  that  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  will  cease  to  grow,  and  will  commence 
the  inevitable  downward  course.  The  cause|9,  at  work  and  to 
be  evolved,  to  produce  that  result,  are  probably  too  numei:ous, 
too  complicated,  and  too  recent,  to  be  comprehended  by  ai^y 
one  at  present  They  may,  at  first,  appear  as  mysterioos  es 
those  which  have  caused  iLe  potato-rot 

In  our  country.  New- York  may  be  instanced  as  the  great 
tide- water  city.  Although  the  Hudson  river  flows  along  one 
of  its  sides,  it  must  be  considered  that  this  river  flows  in  a  bed 
so  level  that  the  tide  sets  back  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
above  the  city  at  its  mouth,  and,  that  what  accession  of  water 
it  brings  to  the  bay  of  New- York,  is  mingled  with  the  expanse 
of  waters  of  that  krg^  bay  and  its  extensive  arms  and  inlets. 
Nearly  all  around  the  narrow  island-city,  the  tide,  flowing 
backward  and  forward,  sifts  into  the  atmosphero  such  impuri- 
tieS|  thrown  into  it  by  the  numerous  sewers  and  along  its  ex- 
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tensive  whanres,  as  arise  in  exhalations  from  its  widely-ex- 
tended snii^oe.  What  these  exhalations  arsi  and  how  poison- 
ODS,  we  know  ohiefly  by  their  effects,  chemistry,  as  J^^iP^' 
inff  us  but  slender  information  of  their  exaot  nature..  With 
all  the  advantages  which  an  improved  sewerage  and  police 
may  give,  it  seems  certain  that  New- York  must  become  in- 
creasingly more  and  more  an  unwholesome  place  of  residence 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  mass  of  population,  especial- 
ly during  the  warm  months,  and  in  a  measure,  throughout  the 
year. 

Our  river  and  lake  cities  will,  evidently,  as  they  increase  in 
size,  be  exempt,  in  great  measure,  from  ihe  evil  effects  of  ef- 
fluvia from  accumulations  of  sewage  filth.  The  great  rivers 
of  the  central  plain — >the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence— have 
a  current  whicn  will  carry  away  any  amount  of  filth  thrown 
into  them  firom  the  cities  built  on  their  borders.  The  Si  Law- 
rence embraces  the  broad  expansions  known  as  the  great  lakes. 
These,  ekcept  at  the  head  waters  of  Michigan  and  Superior, 
have  a  grand  and  steady  current  hurrying  along  through  them, 
to  and  over  the  great  Niagara  cataract,  and  so  on  through  lake 
Ontario.  This  current,  through  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  which 
receive  the  waters  of  the  great  upper  lakes  swelled  by  their 
affluent  streams,  is  great  enough  to  carry  away  and  disperse 
tho  filth  of  many  populous  cities.  Of  the  future  great  cities 
on  the  borders  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  Chicago  and  Superior 
City  are  most  unfavorably  placed  for  having  fiieir  sewage  car- 
ried off  before  it  has  much  time  to  exhale  its  poisons  into  tiie 
atmosphere.  So  near  the  heads  of  their  respective  lakes,  and  the 
streams  which  come  into  their  harbors  being  small,  the  day  will 
come,  probably  during  the  lives  of  the  present  generatioui  when 
both  these  places,  but  especially  Chicago,  will  suffer  severely 
in  health  from  the  same  cause  which  cannot  fail  to  be  inju- 
rious to  all  tide-water  cities,  such  as  New- York,  Boston,  Bal- 
timore, etc.  Chicago  will  have  a  rapid  ffrowth,  and  soon 
become  a  great  citv,  but  its  growth  roust  be  retarded  by  the 
insalubrity  caused  by  exhalations  from  its  sewage.  There  are 
no  considerable  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan  above  Chi- 
cago.; the  sewage  of  that  city  thrown  into  tihe  lake,  will, 
therefore,  be  sifted  backward  and  forward  by  the  movement 
of  the  waters,  from  which  will  be  exhaled  into  the  air,  and 
mingled  with  that  which  is  breathed  by  its  inhabitants,  much 
that  is  poisonous  to  the  blood.* 

The  other  cities  on  {he  St.  Lawrence  lakes  and  river — Mil- 
wiAukeei,'  Port  Huron,  Detroit,    Toledo,   Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
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Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  and  some  others  similarly 
situated,  may  reasonably  expect  a  longer  life*  in  conse- 
qoence  of  having  the  filth  from  their  sewers  and  other 
means  of  drainage  carried  fax  away,  before  it  has  time  to 
exhale  much  of  the  poison  which  it '  sends  forth  into  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  obvious'^  that  the  cities  of  the  rivers  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri,  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  great  current 
into  which  their  sewage  flows,  to  remove  it  rapidly  from  theit 
atmosphere.  A  long  life  may,  therefore,  be  safely  predicated 
of  all  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  two  great  river  sys- 
tems of  our  country,  with  the  exceptions  before  mentioned. 

The  earth  tires  of  the  same  races  of  men  on  the  same  spot, 
and  more  quickly  where  great  masses  congregate  upon  it  A 
nation  of  larm  extent  map  have  a  natural  Hfe  of  several  thou- 
sand years,  depending  for  its  duration  on  favoring  or  unfriendly 
circumstances,  on  the  composition  of  its  elemental  races,  on 
the  climate,  on  the  number  of  its  people  among  whom  mar- 
riages are  limited  to  caste,  and  many  other  circumstances. 
China  is  believed  to  have  become  greatly  overpeopled  only 
within  one  hundred  years  past  Her  downward  movement  is 
therefore  of  recent  origin.  So  great  an  empire  embracing  so 
wide  a  territory,  so  many  tribes  of  people,  and  such  variety  of 
soil  and  climate,  might  be  expected  to  have  a  long  life.  And 
so  it  has  happened.  Its  present  civilization,  almost  un- 
changed, has  existed  several  centuries ;  and  a  high  compiaira- 
tive  civilization  has  existed,  in  the  most  populous  portions,  for 
a  long  course  of  centuries.  But  the  natural  periocl  of  dissolu- 
tion of  that '  kind  of  civil  society  seems  to  nave  arrived.  A 
new  order  of  institutions  must  take  their  place.  The  Mongo- 
lian is  hastening  to  his  downfisill,  and  he  will  be  saved  from 
extinction  only  by  the  intermixture  of  his  blood  with  less 
effete  races.  Migration  to  other  and  distant  lands,  and  inter- 
mixture with  better  races,  may  infuse  new  vigor,  and  prolong 
the  existence  of  this  race ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  will  give 
place  to  better  races.  It  is  evident  that  the  best  breed  of 
men  of  Europe  is  to  prevail  in  all  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia, 
and  throughout  Africa  and  America.  The  best  men  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  resillted  from  the  mingled  blood  of 
many  Caucasian  tribes.  What  result  will  follow  the  more 
extended  amalgamation'  of  races  which  is  to  take  place  in 
America  as  a  consequence  of  immense  immigration  into  it 
from  all  quarters  of  l^e  globe,  can  only  be  imagined.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  culmmate  in  a  race  of  men  nobler  than  any 
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wbioh  has  hitherto  worked  to  adorn  G-od's  beautiful  earth; 
sinoe,  acoording  to  the  prophecy  of  Berkley,  it  is  to  form  the 
last  and  noblest  empire  of  man. 

The  Chinese  were  brought  up  to  the  degree  of  oivilization 
whioh  they  attained,  by  intermixture  of  the  blood  of  Tartar 
tribes,  whose  healthful  climate  and  wandering  habits  had  kept 
them  in  high  physical  vigor.  This  needed  only  to  have  the 
social  virtues  engrafted  on  it  to  bring  forth,  in  that  great 
empire,  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  so  long  ago  attained. 
For  so  many  generations,  since  that  renovation,  they  have 
lived  and  died  on  the  same  soil,  intermarrying  in  the  same 
communities,  that  the  race  has  become  almost  effete ;  cer- 
tainly it  has  become  so  deteriorated  as  to  require  a  new  infu- 
sion of  blood,  and  a  new  colonization  therefrom,  to  stay  its 
decline  and  give  it  another  upward  impulse.  Its  present 
weakness,  compared  with  the  vigor  of  the  nations  with  whom 
it  is  now  brought  into  intimate  relations,  invites  aggressive  ren- 
ovation, which  it  is  now  receiving  from  England  and  France. 
So  near  are  countries  brought  together  which  a  few  centuries 
ago  were  called,  and  appropriately,  in  reference  to  each  other, 
^'  the  end9  of  the  earth,"  that  there  arises  a  kind  of  necessity 
of  their  becoming  assimilated— of  the  more  ignorant  and 
weaker  receiving  knowledge  and  direction  from  the  more 
knowing  and  powerful.  Although  England  and  France  occu- 
py the  extreme  west,  and  China  is  on  the  extreme  east  of  the 
Old  World,  that  recent,  growing,  and  powerful  instrument  of 
civilization,  steam  powers  has  brought  these  great  nations  into 
dose  contact,  so  tiiat  assimilation  to  a  considerable  degree 
becomes  a  necessity. 

That  war  and  devastation  should  be  the  instrumentality  to 
accomplish  this,  seems  much  to  be  regretted.  But  if  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  present  generation  may,  probably,  effect  the  ren- 
ovation and  future  well-being  of  several  hundred  millions  for 
many  future  generations,  the  sacrifice  may  call  for  acquies- 
cence, especially  by  us  who  only  participate  in  the  sufferings 
to  the  extent  of  our  general  sympathy  with  afBicted  humanity. 
The  wars  which  the  two  great  powers  of  Western  Europe  are 
waging  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Ea3tern  empire,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  wake  up  latent  energies  of  patriotism  in  the  mass 
of  the  Chinese,  which  cannot  but  elevate  them  in  some  degree. 
At  present,  the  chief  motive  of  this  mass  to  activity  of  mind 
and  body  is  the  acquisition  of  daily  food  and  necessary  clothing. 
A  higher  motive  of  action,  though  forced  upon  their  accept- 
ance, cannot  but  tend  to  elevation  of  character.    To  enable 
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the  multitudinous  Mongolian  race  to  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  old,  fixed  habits,  there  must  needs  be,  not  only  violent 
internal  action,  but  there  must  be  added  a  large  emigration 
and  colonization.  There  must  be  a  change  of  habitation,  to  a 
large  extent,  and  a  mingling  with  the  more  advanced  and 
advancing  civilizations,  as  well  as  a  mixing  of  the  blood  of 
other  races. 

It  is  believed  that  every  distinct  race  of  men,  having 
reached  a  culminating  point  in  civilization  from  which  it  has 
commenced  a  descent,  will  continue  to  descend  until  its  power 
passes  away,  and,  after  being  for  a  time  subject  to  a  superior 
race,  finally  intermingle  with  that  race,  or  be  extinguished. 
There  appears  to  be  a  period  of  time  beyond  which  the  same 
race  of  men  cannot  exist,  in  health  and  vigor,  on  the  same 
soil.  It  must  either  change  its  location,  or  be  mixed  with 
other  races,  to  save  itself  from  inevitable  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. The  law  of  nature,  which  makes  this  change  a  neces- 
sity to  man,  is  recognized  almost  everywhere  as  applying  to 
inferior  animals. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  advantage  of  a  change  of  pastures 
for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  a  change  in  the  breed  or  blood 
of  his  animals,  from  time  to  time.  Animals  loathe  the 
herbage  stimulated  in  its  growth  by  their  own  excrement. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  taste  of  man,  in  this  respect,  is 
still  more  fastidious.  The  vegetables  grown  from  the  filth  of 
cities  are,  in  some  degree,  distasteful  and  unwholesome  for  his 
table.  In  a  less  degree,  but  certainly  to  some  extent,  the 
grains  produced  on  land  fertilized  principally  by  city  sewage 
and  other  city  filth,  are  also  unwholesome.  It  may  seem  ex- 
travagant to  carry  out  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
animals  grown  on  herbage  and  grains,  the  product  of  city 
manures ;  but,  it  is  well  established  that  the  milk  of  cows  fed 
on  herbage,  stimulated  in  its  growth  by  city  excrement,  is  less 
palatable  and  less  wholesome  than  that  which  comes  from  the 
natural  pastures  of  the  country. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  meat  as  well  as  the  milk 
of  animals  so  fed,  is  unwholesome  food  ? 

A  g'-neral  impression  prevails  that  wild  meats — the  trophies 
of  the  chase — are  digested  more  readily  than  the  flesh  of  do- 
mestic animals  of  the  same  species  and  varieties.  This  im- 
pression is  founded  on  the  experience  of  many  generations,  and 
has  grown  into  an  established  opinion.  May  we  not  predicate 
upon  this  fact,  that  meats,  as  well  as  grains  and  vegetables, 
are  wholesome  food  for  man,  other  things  being  equal,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  absence  of  city-made  fertilizersi  especially  of  sew- 
age manures. 

History  is  fall  of  examples  of  partially  deserted  countries 
and  decaying  cities,  the  prooable  causes  of  whose  decay  (among 
others)  were  the  continued  presence  of  the  same  race  unmixed 
with  other  races,  and  the  accumulations  of  excrementitious 
matter  thrown  off  by  the  generations  that  have  lived  and  been 
buried  therein. 

We  know  of  no  example  of  a  decayed  race  or  a  decayed  city 
that  has  been  permanently  regenerated,  so  as  to  rise  again  to 
distinguished  prosperity  and  power.  But  cities,  nations,  and 
races,  after  passing  their  climax  of  power,  have  sent  forth 
colonies  which,  in  other  lands,  have  risen  to  commanding 
positions  among  nations.  Persia  had  her  day  of  power,  for 
each  of  the  races  that,  in  its  tilrn,  culminated  on  her  soil.  So, 
also,  had  India,  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  other  countries  of  old  re- 
nown. 

Invariable  and  long-continued  intermarriages,  in  the  same 
caste  or  class,  certainly  deteriorate  the  progeny,  and  bring  it 
down  to  a  degree  of  weakness  inviting  aggression  of  stronger 
races,  and  fitting  for  subjection  the  degraded  class.  The 
operation  of  this  law  of  animated  beings  is  well  understood  by 
intelligent  stock-growers.  Breeding  in  and  in,  that  is,  from 
the  same  blood  or  strain,  is  found  to  deteriorate  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  only  resorted  fo  with  a  view  of  securing  'some 
peculiar  points  of  excellence  supposed  to  be  established  in  that 
particular  breed. 

Change  in  place  in  a  like  climate,  and,  to  some  extent, 
change  of  climate,  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  progression  in  excelleiice,  physical,  mental,  and  mural,  at 
which  all  mankind  should  aim,  and  for  which  they  should 
strive  with  the  whole  force  of  their  natures. 

The  flocks  of  Spain  are  the  best  in  the  world,  especially  on 
account  of  vigor  of  constitution  and  excellence  of  fleece.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  semi-annual  change  of  pasture  and  cli- 
mate, deemed  so  important  as  to  have  been  regulated  by  law, 
almost  from  time  immemorial.  So  excellent  has  become  the 
breed  of  Spanish  merinos,  that  all  the  best  wool-bearing  sheep 
in  the  world  are,  more  or  less,  indebted  to  the  blood  of  this 
breed  for  their  most  valuable  characteristics. 

Frequent  change  of  place,  therefore,  as  well  as  change  in 
the  strain  of  blood,  is  essential,  not  only  to  progress  in  excel- 
lence, but  to  the  maintenance  of  such  degree  of  advancement 
as  had  been  previously  attained. 
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To  an  indefinable,  but  certain  extent  and  degree,  every  land 
will  bear  an  amount  and  duration  of  human  beingS,  beyond 
whioh  it  loathes  to  sustain  and  continue  them,  and  they  become 
80  enervate  as  to  tempt  the  incoming  of  a  more  vigorous  con- 
quering race.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  land, 
once  overpeopled  so  as  to  cause  decided  and  long-continued 
degeneration  of  its  inhabitants,  can,  until  after  a  long  interval 
of  time,  if  ever,  become  a  proper  home  of  an  improving,  pro- 
gressive people.  Byron's  beautiful  and  striking  comparison  of 
the  land  of  Grreece  to  a  beautiful  qorpse, 

•*  Ere  the  fint  day  of  life  has  fled." 

composed  and  serene, 

"  Ere  yet  Decay*e  effiMing  fingers 
Hare  swept  toe  lines  where  oeaaty  lingen/' 

illustrates  this  position  when  it  closes  with — 

"  Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore — 
'7^  Oreeeef  out  liomg  Greece  no  more  f 

The  blue  hills  and  mountains ;  the  green  slopes  and  valleys ; 
the  shining  waters  around  its  bold  promontories  and  among 
its  rocky  isliinds ;  the  glorious  sky,  reflected  by  the  beautiful 
light  of  a  Mediterranean  sun ;  all  these,  and  more  than  these, 
of  nature's  beautiful  features,  were  there,  but  life — great  hu- 
man life — ^had  departed.  It  was  living  Grreece  no  more.  It 
was  no  longer  the  nursery  of  heroes,  poets,  historians,  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects.  To  all  that  was  most  glorious  in 
human  life,  it  was  and  is  dead.  The  beautiful  body,  once 
refulgent  with  noble  action,  is  still  there,  but  the  soul  has  de- 
parted, and  ''  we  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  fire  that 
will  those  eyes  again  relume." 

The  earth  tires  of  races  of  men  as  it  does  of  species  of  plants. 
We  have  an  instance  in  our  aborigines.  The  American  Indian 
is  in  rapid  progress  toward  extinction.  His  contemporaneous 
and  conterminous  existence  with  the  best  races  of  man  cannot, 
as  experience  proves,  long  endure.  His  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  inferiority  doom  him  to  pass  from  earth  to  give 
place  to  the  superior  representatives  of  humanity.  The  best 
qualities  of  his  nature — courage  and  fidelity — are  overbalanced 
by  his  destructive  propensities.  He  lives  but  to  destroy.  The 
fiat  has  therefore  gone  forth,  that  he  must  be  destroyed.  The 
leading  motives  of  his  life — the  principle  that  controls  his 
action — will  be,  is  being  applied  to  his  race,  and  must  cause  its 
extinction.  A  constructive  race,  laborious  to  increase  food 
and  to  multiply  permanent  habitations  and  other  comforts  for 
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saooeed^  generations,  has  oome  in  to  take  his  plaoe.  The 
American  Indian  not  only  lives  by  the  destraction  of  animals 
and  plants,  but  he  delights  in  the  destruction  of  his  brethren 
of  other  tribes,  sparing,  in  his  devilish  fury,  neither  mother 
nor  child.  His  moral  nature  places  him  but  little  above  the 
higher  classes  of  inferior  animals;  indeed,  it  debases  him 
much  below  some  of  them.  The  dog,  with  equal  courage  and 
fidelity,  is  less  destructive.  The  white  man,  by  his  self- 
imposed  industry,  benevolently  multiplies  comforts  for  his  fel- 
lows, and,  in  so  doing,  beautifies  and  adorns  the  heritage 
vouchsafed  by  his  Creator.  In  doing  this,  he  shows  his  fitness 
to  possess  and  enjoy  the  best  portions  of  our  beautiful  earth. 
The  red  man  mars  what  God  has  made  beautiful,  and  thus 
abuses  the  good  gifts  of  Providence.  His  fate  is  fixed  by  the 
inherent  vices  of  his  nature.  He  passes  away  in  conformity 
to  the  great  law  of  change,  which  acts  with  constantly  in- 
creasing force  toward  perfection,  by  causing  inferior  to  give 
place  to  superior  natures. 
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TRADE. 

A  Southern  confederacy  may  now  be  considered  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  is  time  to  look  around  us,  and  to  con- 
sider and  to  determine  what  shall  be  our  domestic  policy, 
what  our  foreign  relations.  Napoleon,  with  admirable  pre- 
science, said,  "  The  empire  is  peace."  These  words  are  no 
longer  enigmatic — England  is  just  discovering  that  France 
proposes  to  undermine  her  supremacy,  by  dividing  her  trade, 
and  cutting  off  her  supplies.  He  does  not  wish  to  invade  and 
conquer  either  England  or  Italy.  Each  country  is  over- 
peopled ;  and  France,  already  staggering  under  pauperism, 
could  illy  afford  to  burden  herself  with  the  paupers  of  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  in  addition  to  her  owji.  The  project  of  Asiatic 
and  African  conquests  is  given  up,  and  in  lieu  of  it  France  is 
successfully  endeavoring  to  push  her  trade,  by  inland  naviga- 
tion and  by  railroads,  to  Persia,  Arabia,  India,  and  China — 
to  traverse  the  Old  World  by  steam  and  telegraph  in  the  most 
favorable  latitudes,  where  lands  are  the  most  extensive  and 
fertile,  and  their  products  the  richest  and  most  desirable. 
Situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to 
Asia  and  Africa  than  England,  with  steam  navigation,  she 
must  gradually,  but  surely,  supersede  England  in  much  of 
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her  present  trade  and  dommeroe.  Distance  is  all  io^portant 
in  steam  navigation,  for  coal  is  not  only  costly,  bat,  in  long 
voyages,  leaves  little  room  for  freight.  Besides,  England  has 
to  encounter,  on  all  sides,  the  stormy  Atlantic  in  high  and 
oold  latitudes.  Her  ships  of  equal  burden  will  cost  twice  as 
much  as  those  need  cost  that  only  navigate  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf. 

France  is  not  satisfied  with  traversing  the  Old  World  alone, 
but  is  determined,  with  her  commerce,  to  belt  the  world — ^and 
to  belt  it,  where  climate  is  most  favorable,  and  the  land  widest 
and  richest.  By  a  canal  from  the  James  river  to  the  Ohio,  she 
will  connect  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  trade  of 
the  Chesapeake,  and  extend  continuous  and  various  water 
communication  from  the  interior  of  Asia,  Earope,  and  Africa, 
to  the  Rooky  mountains,  the  lakes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in 
America.  Of  this  vast  area  of  trade  France  is  the  natural 
centre  and  entrepot.  Her  manufactures  are  the  most  testefril 
and  excellent  in  the  world,  her  people  the  most  cheerftil, 
polished,  and  agreeable  in  social  intercourse,  her  soldiers  the 
most  chivalrous,  and  her  scientific  men  the  most  numerous, 
skilful,  and  learned.  With  such  advantages,  the  peace  policy 
of  the  nephew  will  conquer  more  than  the  war  policy  of  his 
illustrious  uncle.  The  Mediterranean  in  the  Old  World, 
the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  in  the  New,  present  to 
the  eye  and  to  die  understending,  the  greatest  route  of  com- 
merce. England  and  New-England  are  out  of  this  line — 
isolated  regions,  too  far  north  (since  steam  navigation  begins 
to  supersede  sailing  vessels)  to  compete  successfully  with 
nations  situated  near  this  line.  '^  The  empire  is  peace,"  is  no 
longer  a  riddle  of  the  sphinx.     He  who  runs  may  read  it. 

'^  The  march  of  empire"  has  always  followed  the  '^  course 
of  trade."  The  rains  of  Africa  and  Asia,  older  than  Vritten 
history  or  tradition,  attest  this  fact ;  for  all  those  ruins  are 
found  along  the  ancient  course  of  trade. 

The  earliest  records  of  history  toll  of  commercial  stetos  along 
the  coasts,  or  in  the  isles  Of  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the 
land  routes  from  the  Black  sea  and  Levant  to  India  and 
China.  In  fact,  '^  the  world  known  to  the  ancients"  was  con- 
fined to  this  route,  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  England, 
Holland,  and  New-England,  have  diverted  trade  for  the  last 
two  centuries  from  this  ite  great  natural  passway.  ''  Ex- 
pel nature  with  a  fork  and  she  will  again  return."  In  the  long 
run  nature  conquers  man ;  and  now,  armed  with  steam,  she 
comes  to  assume  her  ancient  empire,  and  to  travel  along  her 
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time-honored  pathways.  Napoleon  •foresaw  that  this  change 
of  trade  was  about  to  take  plaoe,  long  before  it  was  apparent 
to  other  statesmen,  and  hence  his  enigmatic  maxim,  and  per- 
plexing policy.  With  this  thread  to  guide  us,  his  policy 
ceases  to  appear  dark,  disingenuous,  and  labyrinthine.  We 
now  see  in  its  conception  and  execution  the  well-ordered  plan 
of  a  bold,  quick -sighted,  and  wise  man.  He  has  the  compre- 
hensive coup  Wcsil  of  his  uncle,  and  all  his  powers  of  rapid  gen- 
eralization and  combination,  and  is  equally  bent  on  conquest ; 
but  would  conquer  with  steam  instead  of  gunpowder,  and 
conquer  without  effusion  of  blood. 

What  shall  be  the  policy  of  our  Southern  confederation  ?  We 
live  in  the  latitudes  to  which  high  civilization,  energy,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise,  have  ever  benn  peculiar.  We  live 
along  the  great  natural  route  of  trade.  We  own  a  vast  and 
magnificent  territory,  nine  tenths  of  which  is  uncultivated,  or 
but  half  cultivated.  Have  we  not  enough  at  home — and 
enough  to  do  at  home  ?  Shall  we  not  adopt  the  Napoleonic 
maxim,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  ?  Had  not  the  South- 
ern States  better  continue  to  make  cotton  and  sugar,  promote 
and  encourage  education,,  and  build  up  trade  and  manufac- 

\  ture,  than  to  go  filibustering,  embroil  themiselves  in  foreign 
war — and,  if  successful,  conquer  and  annex  territory  that 
would  destroy  the  homogeneousness  of  their  population,  and 

I  give  us  an  unwieldy  and  ungovernable  empire,  split  up*  by 
dissensions,  and  soon  to  break  to  pieces  from  its  own  cumbrous 
weight  ?  Had  not  the  border  States  better  try  to  occupy  the 
place  now  held  by  the  North,  and  carry  on  trade  and  manu- 
factures not  only  for  themselves,  but,  in  part,  for  the  planting 
States  also  ?  Countries  producing  a  large  agricultural  sur- 
plus, have  never  labor  sufficient  to  manufacture  all  the  articles 
they  need,  nor  to  carry  on  all  their  foreign  trade.  It  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so,  for  another  reason.  They  must 
exchange  their  agricultural  surplus  for  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries ;  else  they  would  soon  be  surfeited 
with  a  plethora  of  money,  and  the  world  that  traded  with 
them  be  drained  of  all  its  coin.  Trade  is  an  interchange  of  in- 
dustrial products,  and  money  but  a  means  of  facilitating  that 
interchange.  Disunion  will  be  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
border  States  than  to  the  planting  States,  for  nature  has  so 
ordained  it,  that  agricultural  nations  make  money  to  spend  it 
in  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  where  it  accumu- 
lates, and  is  invested  as  permanent  capital.  The  cotton  States 
must  build  up  the  wealth  of  those  with  whom  they  trade. 
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Bat  better  baild  up  the  wealth  of  the  border  States  and  of 
Franoe,  who  are  their  friends,  than  of  England  and  the  Northi 
their  direst  enemies, 

<'  Coming  events  oast  their  shadows  before."  The  month 
of  the  Chesapeake  is  about  to  be  united  in  the  interoourse  of 
oommeroe  with  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have 
facts,  more  than  shadows,  to  prove  this.  A  French  company 
undertakes  to  connect,  by  canal,  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake with  those  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  French  government  en- 
dorses and  encourages  the  scheme.  England  sees  its  advent, 
and  trembles.  The  Great  Eastern  visits  the  Chesapeake,  and 
chaffers  for  our  trade.  England  would  anticipate  and  exclude 
France.    But  let  us  be  cautious  of  her  advances. 

These  reflections  have  been  elicited  in  part  by  the  stirring 
events  at  the  South,  which  occupy  all  men's  thoughts  and 
attention,  and  in  part  by  the  perusal  of  a  small  work  on  Cuba 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  G-ibbes,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The  only 
thing  in  this  admirable  book  with  which  we  do  not  concur,  is 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  own  Cuba. 
Spain,  Brazil,  and  the  South,  are  the  only  slaveholding  coun- 
tries. If  Cuba  were  detached  from  Spain,  the  cause  of  slavery 
would  be  weakened,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  as  its  friend,  but  still  more,  by  converting 
that  rising  nation  into  its  irreconcilable  eneniy.  Cuba,  Brazil, 
and  the  South,  are  continually  cited  by  the  London  '<  Times," 
and  other  leading  journals  in  Europe,  as  instances  of  the 
happy,  contented,  and  flourishing  condition  of  slave  countries, 
and  contrasted  with  the  impoverished,  half-civilized,  and  de- 
graded condition  of  English  and  French  colonies  that  have 
liberated  their  negroes,  and  with  the  still  worse  condition  of 
Mexico,  and  the  South  American  States,  that  have  been  guilty 
of  the  same  folly.  Did  we  own  Cuba,  her  prosperity  would  be 
at  once  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  to  American 
institutions.  This  would  narrow  and  weaken  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  As  things  now 
stand,  we  see  that  this  institution  enables  an  oppressed  race 
(the  Cuban  Spaniards)  to  flourish  as  never  people  flourished 
before :  combining  European  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
American  hospitality  and  generosity,  with  more  than  Asiatic 
luxnry — although  oppressed  with  enormous  taxation  by  the 
mother-country.  The  worst-governed  country  in  the  world,  it 
is  no  doubt  the  happiest  country  in  the  world — all  owing  to  negro 
slavery.  It  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  an  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  retaining  negro  slavery;  and,  contrasted  with  its  neighboring 
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English  and  Frenoh  isles,  as  a  beacon  to  deter  from  the  repe- 
tition of  French  and  English  follies.  Let  this  living  argu- 
ment, this  conclusive  proof,  of  the  rightfulness  and  expediency 
of  negro  slavery,  stand  for  ever  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Southern  people,  now,  are  fused  into  a  common  mass ; 

.    all  speak  the  same  language,  have  the  same  manners  and  ous- 

i   t^ms,  the  same  moral  notions,  the  same  political  opinions ;  em- 

\  p^atioally,  they  are  one  people.     Disturb  not  this  harmony  by 

\  introducing  a  foreign  element.     Harmony  constitutes  national 

1  strength :  discord  begets  dissension,  civil  broils,  and  national 

weakness.    Peoples  of  different  national  descent  cannot  live 

peaceably  under  one  government,  unless  the  one  people  be 

sfaves  to  the  other.     We  do  not  propose  to  make  the  Cubans 

.fljaves,  and  yet  know  not  how  they  might  get  along  as  our  oo- 

equals. 

Again,  Cuba  is  full  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  coolies. 
How  should  we  dispose  of  them  ? 

Our  Southern  territory  is  now  compact,  and  easily  defended. 
Cuba  is  exposed  to  attack  from  every  quarter ;  and  to  defend 
her  from  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  would  cost 
more  than  the  defence  of  all  our  existing  Southern  confed- 
eracy. 

Cuba  is  so  near  to  us,  it  is  argued  that  it  ought  to  belong  to 
us.  But  there  mu^  be  '^  ail  outside  row"  to  all  cornfields  and 
all  nations.  To  annex  all  pom  neighbors,  is  to  annex  all  the 
world.  The  rest  of  the  W^t  Indies  are  near  to  Cuba,  and  to 
defend  Cuba  we  must  annex  the  West  Indies.  Mexico  and 
South  America  are  near  th^  West  Indies  ;  and  to  defend  them 
we  must  annex  Mexico  and  South  America — &c.,  &o.,  cut 
infinitum. 

The  Southern  States,  rounded  off  with  the  Indian  territory, 
will  constitute  a  splendid  empire.  Let  us  bend  all  our  ener- 
gies to  improve  this  territory,  and  endeavor  to  keep  at  peace 
with  the  outside  world.  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola, 
Mobile,  New- Orleans,  and  other  ports  in  the  cotton  States, 
after  disunion,  will  easily  and  naturally  supersede  and  exclude 
the  Yankees  and  English  in  the  Cuban  and  other  West  In- 
dian, Mexican  and  South  American  trade.  The  distance  to 
be  encountered  by  Englishmen  and  Yankees  would  alone 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  supplant  them.  But  besides  this,  no 
Northern  people  have  any  taste,  elegance,  or  refinement,  and 
their  manufactures  are  all  coarse  and  vulgar,  as  their  tastes, 
or,  rather,  as  their  sensual  appetites  (for  taste  they  have  not, 
except  for  bee&teak,  ale,  pumpkins,  coUards,  and  saur-kraut). 
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Cubans  would  prefer  to  trade  and  assooiate  with  Southerners ; 
because,  as  slaveholders,  they  have  the  same  generous  and 
elevated  sentiments,  and  the  same  social  interests.  The  rapa- 
cious greed  and  cunning  thrift  of  Yankees  and  Englishmen 
disgast  them— but  they  have  better  grounds  to  dread  and 
avoid  them. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  Spain  and  Brazil,  and  form,  also,  commer- 
cial treaties  with  them.  They  are  the  neighbors  and  natural 
friends  and  customers  of  the  South.  Let  us  guarantee  Cuba 
to  Spain,  so  long  as  she  preserves  negro  slavery  intact ;  and 
strike  a  blow  for  Cuban  independence,  the  moment  that  iusti- 
tution  is  interfered  with.  Cuba  ought  to  be  an  independent 
nation.  We  would  rejoice  to  see  her  assert  her  independence : 
and  to  see  the  South  aiding  her  to  attain  it ;  but  never,  never, 
do  we  wish  to  see  the  mad  attempt  made  to  annex  her  to  our 
Southern  confederacy. 

Br.  G-ibbes'  little  work  is  written  in  a  lively,  easy,  familiar 
style.  Its  descriptipns  of  scenery,  dress,  manaers  and  cus- 
toms, agriculture,  individual  and  national  character,  and  of 
the  difieient  races  in  Cuba,  are  concise,  vapid,  and  graphic. 
The  island,  in  all  its  luxuriant  beauty  and  prodigality  of  wealthy 
seems  to  rise  up  before  our  eyes.  We  have  never  read  a  book  of 
travels  in  which  so  much  tiiat  was  agreeable  and  instructive 
was  embraced  in  so  small  a  space.  The  author  selects  his  topics 
with  admirable  taste  and  judgment,  and  handles  them  with 
grace  and  vivacity.  He  is  no  egotist,  and  gives  us  facts  with- 
out boring  and  wearying  us  with  his  opinion  and  theories.  He 
is  satisfied  to  describe  things  as  they  are,  without  running  into 
philosonhical  disquisition  to  account  for  their  causes,  or  philo- 
sophical speculation  as  to  their  future  effects.  Most  travellers 
and  historians,  now-a-days,  treat  their  readers  as  nurses  treat 
infants :  chew  their  food  for  them.  Every  fact  is  accompanied 
with  a  long  explanation,  a  tedious  conimentary,  or  a  fine-spun 
moral,  political,  or  religious  theory.  History  no  longer 
*^  teaches  philosophy  by  example,"  but  philosophy  presses 
history  into  its  service,  distorts  and  falsifies  it,  in  order  to 
build  up  new-fangled  moral  theories ;  and  men,  now,  set  out 
from  home  to  travel,  not  to  describe  what  they  see,  but  to  find 
out  facts  and  arguments  to  sustain  preconceived  prejudices 
and  prepossessions.  The  English  travellers  in  America  prove 
and  illustrate  our  doctrine.  They  leave  home  hating  us,  and 
travel  anaong  ua^to  hunt  out  facts  to  justify  that  hatred,  and 
to  induce*^  others  to  undervalue  us,  and  hate  us  as  cordially  as 
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they  do.  Of  the  theoretical  historians,  Maoaulay  is  the  most 
notorious  instance.  His  vicioas  philosophy  oocnpies  his  entire 
attention,  and  he  only  introduces  occasionally  a  questionahle 
fact  to  sustain  his  philosophy. 

Treatises  on  philosophy  should  be  read  in  separate  wolrks, 
not  blended  with  travels  and  history.  The  business  of  the  lat- 
ter is  mere  description  and  narrative,  and  the  reader  is  insulted 
when  the  author  arrests  the  description  or  the  action  of  the 
story  in  order  that  he  may  preach  a  tedious  homily  about 
what  he  sees  or  relates.  Readers  are  not  infants  that  require 
their  food  to  be  chewed  for  them.  Besides,  such  travellers 
and  historians  are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  the  reader 
becomes  disgusted  when  he  finds  that  they  are  studiously 
selecting  and  distorting  their  facts  in  order  to  establish  or  sus- 
tain their  preconceived  prejudices  or  their  favorite  philosophy. 
Dr.  Gibbes  has  set  an  excellent  example  in  writing  travel 
without  dosing  us  with  his  philosophy.  We  hope  his  example 
will  be  followed.  This  little  volume  is  a  striking  proof  of  how 
much  useful  and  agreeable  information  may  be  compressed 
into  a  small  space  when  the  author  sticks  to  his  appropriate 
business,  and  never  steps  aside  to  theorize  and  sermonize. 

The  author  is  modest  and  unpretending  as  he  is  gentlemanly 
and  accomplished,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt  the  descriptions 
of  others  when  those  descriptions  are  graphic  and  truthful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  finer  than  a  description  of  a  co£foe 
plantation,  which  he  has  borrowed : 

"  A  ooffee  plantation  ia  one  of  the  most  beantifal  gardens  that  can  well  be 
oonoeived  of;  in  its  Tariety  and  beauty  baffling  oorreot. description,  being  one 
of  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  low  latitudes  which  mnst.be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. An  estate  dcToted  to  this  purpose  usually  covers  some  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  planted  in  regular  squares  of  eight  acres,  and  intersected  bj  broad 
alleys  of  palms,  mangoes,  oranses,  and  other  ornamental  and  beautiful  tropical 
trees.  Mingled  with  these  are  phuited  lemons,  pomegranates,  cape  jessamines,  and 
a  species  of  wild  heliotrope,  fragrant  as  the  morning.  Conceiye-  of  this  beautiful 
arrangement,  and  then  of  the  whole  when  in  flower ;  the  coffee,  with  its  milk- 
white  blossoms,  so  abundant  that  it  seems  as  though  a  pure  white  cloud  of  snow 
had  fallen  there  and  left  the  rest  of  the  vegetation  fresh  and  green.  Inter- 
spersed in  these  fragrant  alleys  is  the  red  of  the  Mexican  rose,  the  flowering 
pomegranate,  and  the  large,  gaudy  flower  of  the  peonia,  shrouding  its  parent 
stem  m  a  cloak  of  scarlet,  wiui  wayings  here  and  there  of  the  eraceful  yellow 
flag,  and  many  bewitchingly  fragrant  wUd  flowers,  twining  their  tender  stems 
about  the  base  of  these.  In  short,  a  coffee  plantation  is  a  penect  floral  £1  Dorado, 
with  every  luxury  [except  ice]  the  heart  could  wish.'* 

The  accomplished  author  has  given  in,  we  think,  to  a  popu- 
lar error  as  to  the  influence  of  warm  climate  on  human  energy, 
enterprise,  and  industry,  that  has  done  infinite  harm  at  the 
South,  and  will  continue  to  do  harm  until  it  is  corrected.     He 
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appears  to  think  that  warm  olimates  dimmish  human  energy. 
Has  he  not  taken  up  this  opinion  upon  trust,  and  without 
examination  ?  Is  it  not  disproved  by  all  history,  all  expe- 
rienoe,  and  all  philosophy  ?  Is  there  one  single  anoient  monu- 
ment of  industry,  energy,  enterprise,  taste,  skill,  or  high  civili- 
zation, in  cold  climes  ?  And  are  not  the  mild  temperate  and 
torrid  full  of  such  monuments  in  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America?  The  historical  proof  seems  to  us  conclusive,  of 
itself.  In  venturing  on  the  philosophical  proof  or  reason  why 
man  is  most  energetic  and  industrious  in  warm,  and  even  hot 
climates,  we  know  that  we  are  presumptuous,  and  the  doctor 
may  admonish  us,  that  '*  the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last." 
Nevertheless  we  take  the  plunge.  Is  not  heat  a  stimulant  ? 
and  cold  a  sedative  ?  Does  not  the  former  incite  to  action,  the 
latter  to  inaction,  torpor,  and  finally  to  sleep,  ending  in  death? 
Are  not  the  animals  of  warm  climates  generally  active  and 
vivacious,  those  of  cold  climates  dull,  heavy,  inert,  and  torpid  ? 
Are  not  the  animals  of  warm  climates  very  superior  in  instinct 
and  sagacity,  and  do  they  not  possess  more  of  the  vis  vita 
than  those  of  cold  climates?  Does  not  intellectual  inertia 
usually  accompany  bodily  inertia  7  Do  not  exercise  and  labor 
in  hot  climates  exhaust  the  animal  heat  and  cool  the  body  ? 
And  do  not  exercise  and  labor  have  the  same  effect  in  cold 
climates,  and  freeze  the  body?  Are  not  indolence,  inertia, 
and  torpor,  bestowed  on  northern  animals  (man  included)  to 
economize  animal  heat ;  and  love  of  action  on  southern  ani- 
mals to  lessen  and  exhaust  it  ?  We  know  that  we  shall  be- 
tray ignorance  enough  in  asking  these  questions  to  show  that 
we  are  rather  seeking  than  attempting  to  give  information ; 
and  we  further  know  that,  if  our  author  will  carefully  exam- 
ine the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  we  can  apply  to  no  better 
source  for  correct  information.  Self-depreciation  is  the  great 
besetting  sin  of  the  South,  and  we  invoke  aid  in  our  humble 
attempt  to  correct  it. 

We  wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to  give  many  passages 
from  our  author's  work,  for  we  know  such  passages  would  be 
more  agreeable  and  instructive  to  the  reader  than  any  remarks 
of  our  own,  and  it  is  only  by  quotation  that  we  could  convey 
an  adequate  and  just  idea  of  the  book.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  a  few  extracts.  We  give  his  description  of  a  sugar 
estate: 

**  Haying  letters  to  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  Ia  Ariadne^  at  Limonan,  we 
took  the  ears  at  9  A.  M.,  and  arrived  at  his  beautiful  ingenio  at  10^,  in  time  for 
breakfast,  fijiding  another  party  of  visitors  just  returning  from  a  morning  ride— 
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the  ladies  in  eostasy  with  the  easy-pacing  ponies.  We  were  reeeiyed  with  great 
eordiality,  and  a  hearty  and  eourteons  welcome  by  Mr.  A.,  the  son,  who 
manages  the  estate.  After  the  fnll  descriptions  by  Miss  Bremer,  Miss  Murray, 
and  Dana,  of  this  admirably-managed  plantation,  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say 
of  it.  We  have  yisited  many  a  larger,  but  we  have  ncTcr  seen  a  sngar  estate 
better  ordered,  or  so  systematically  tulministered.  The  arrangements  are  exact 
in  all  departments,  and  carried  ont  with  ease  and  a  success  which  well  repays 
the  minute  attention  of  the  manaffer.  He  is  hi^^hly  intelligent,  well  educated  m 
Paris  aud  by  extensive  travel,  and  fully  appreciating  agricultural  improvement, 
nothing  is  lost  in  the  various  processes,  but  everything  turned  to  account ;  the 
escape  steam  is  made  to  heat  the  reception  mus  of  cane  Juice ;  and  if  a  horse 
dies  ne  is  buried  in  the  manure  heap,  olo.  The  process  of  sugar^making  seems 
here  to  be  very  simple,  and  the  machinery  not  at  all  complicated.  The  hands 
in  the  field,  with  a  long  knife,  cut  the  cane  close  to  the  ground,  top  it,  and  throw 
it  from  them,  to  be  taken  up  by  others,  who  strip  off  the  blades  and  throw  it 
into  the  ox-cart  close  by.  when  ei^ht  or  ten  carts  are  loaded,  they  go  to  the 
sugar-house,  where  the  cane  is  emptied  and  pil^  around  the  press  or  crushing 
machine.  This  is  fed  by  a  wide  trouffh,  and  as  the  cane  {>asses  through  the 
press  of  three  heavy  cylinders,  it  is  crushed  and  deprived  of  its  juice,  and  falls 
mto  the  cart  below,  to  be  hauled  away  and  dried  for  fuel.  It  is  then  called 
hagaste,  and  is  dried  in  piles,  by  the  women,  and  covered  with  blades  or  housed, 
bemff  the  only  fuel  used  for  the  furnace.  It  requires  to  be  most  oareftilly 
watched,  as  it  is  like  tinder,  and  a  fire  is  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  planter.  The 
lower  blades  of  the  cane  in  the  field  being  dry,  i^mte  readily,  and  often  the 
whole  crop  is  swept  by  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Last  year  there  were  exten- 
l^ve  fires,  destroyin|f  many  crops. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  island  blaek-maU  is  levied  on  the  plant- 
ers, and  money  freely  given  to  buy  exemption  from  villanous  stipendiaries, 
known  only  by  anonymous  letters,  demandmg  a  tribute.  Every  precaution  is 
necessary,  m  consequence  of  the  danger  of  fire,  and  the  police  of^the  estate  is 
essentially  aided  by  the  numerous  bloodhounds,  which  are  turned  loose  at  night 
to  keep  off  straneers.    They  are  very  severe,  and  sreaUy  feared. 

«  Tne  cane  juice  passes  into  the  reception  pans,  neated  by  steam,  now  called 
quarravpaj  and  then  into  other  pans,  culed  defrecators,  where  lime  is  added  to 
neutralize  acidity.  It  then  goes  ioto  a  succession  of  boiling  pans,  and  is 
skimmed ;  the  scum  passes  into  the  tanks,  firom  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
manure  pile.  The  juice  in  the  last  pan,  when  of  the  proper  proof,  goes  into 
the  large  vats,  and  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  coois  into  Muscovado 
sugar,  and  is  nut  into  hogsheads. 

*'  The  hogsneads  are  carried  into  the  draining  or  purging  house,  and  having 
holes  in  the  lower  ends,  are  placed  on  a  floor  of  sack  work,  for  the  molasses  to 
run  into  long  troughs  in  a  lower  story,  terminating  in  tuiks  ;  from  which  it  is 
put  into  hogsneads. 

**  There  are  various  estates  on  the  island,  on  which  clayed  and  refined  sugars 
are  made,  and  in  prep^ns  the  latter  the  machinery  is  very  complicated.  On 
Mr.  C.*s  estate  you  have  a  fisir  specimen  of  a  model  establishment.  Though  not 
large,  it  is  most  efficiently  worked.  The  visitor  here  has  beautiful  walks  in  the 
avenues  of  the  royal  palm,  of  the  ornamental  mango,  or  the  picturesque  cocoa- 
nut  or  cocoa-palm.  Ue  finds,  in  the  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  full 
occupation  for  his  botanical  knowledge ;  or  he  can  study  the  huse  black  ant,  so 
destructive,  in  its  colonies  and  various  characters  of  mdustriaf  pursuits.  He 
can  find  the  chameleon,  the  tarantula,  the  scorpion,  and  the  centipede,  of  co- 
lossal proportions  to  tax  him  further ;  or,  in  the  woods  and  fields,  biras  which  he 
has  never  seen  before.  The  large  oxen  hauling  immense  wagons  of  cane,  heav- 
ily loaded,  attract  attention,  not  only  by  the  manner  of  being  yoked  by  the 
horns,  but  by  their  admirable  training.  Tliey  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  of  which  works  a  week,  while  the  other  rests — alternating  with  regulari^. 
They  are  of  fine  siae  and  fiat,  and  are  the  best  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the 
improved  breed  of  the  country.  This  estate  is  tiie  only  one  we  have  visited 
where  improved  agriculture,  fi*om  older  countries,  and  book  knowledge,  are  adopt- 
ed, and  in  all  departments  we  see  progriss  indicated. 
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**  The  negroefl  are  well  looldxig  and  well  eared  for,  wlueh  is  not  the  eaee  on 
iMme  estates  we  visited.  A  large  number  of  little  ones  is  the  evidence  of  good 
treatment,  and  a  general  healthiness  seems  characteristio  of  them.  Onr  party 
was  amused  at  seemg  a  crowd  of  children  collected  at  the  piazaa  diopping  upon 
their  knees  with  the  regularity  of  a  drill  by  the  old  nurses,  to  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  '  Old  Massa  ;*  who,  in  addition  to  the  *  Adios*  usually  |^ve  each  a 
Inseuit  to  their  sreat  satisfaction.  We  wish  some  of  our  abolitionists  at  home 
could  see  these  Ues^ingM  in  their  proper  light** 

We  will  now  introduoe  an  extraoti  prinoipally  an  aooount  of 
a  lively  and  graphic  description  of  a  cock-fight,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  or  characteristic  amasements  of  the  Cu- 
bauos.  We  approve  of  cock-fighting,  because  it  is  carried  on 
openly,  and  takes  the  place  of  more  sinful  amusements — 
which  skulk  away  from  public  observation.  Card-playing, 
foro,  and  dabbling  in  lotteries,  corrupt  men's  morals  and  bank- 
rupt their  estates.  But  men  must  have  excitement,  and 
mimic  war  is  the  most  natural  and  least  noxious.  In  hunting 
and  shooting  game,  and  catching  fish,  we  kill  animals  for 
amusement — in  cock-fighting  they  kill  one  another.  Which  is 
the  more  cruel,  which  the  greater  offence  ?  The  cook  grins 
with  pleasure  as  she  wrings  the  heads  off  the  chickens,  and 
witnesses  their  headless  summersaults  and  dying  struggles ; 
and  the  sportsman  is  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  when  he  sees  a 
dozen  innocent  birds  Buttering  in  their  death  pangs.  Is  all 
this  wrong  ?  Shall  we  all  abjure  animal  food,  and  turn  vege- 
tarians, like  Horace  Greeley  and  some  of  his  abolition  follow- 
ers ?  We  hate  and  despise  this  affected  sentimentalism,  that 
overlooks  the  suiTerings  of  oar  neighbors,  and  conjures  up  im- 
aginary griefs  to  weep  over.  We  detest  a  Couthon,  plying  the 
guillotine  on  his  fellow-beings,  and  nursing  a  poodle  in  his 
bosom ;  a  Laurence  Sterne,  writing  maudlin  sentimentality, 
and  abusing  his  wife;  and  a  Greeley,  professing  universal 
philanthropy,  while  stirring  up  servile  insurrection.  Men 
are  not  rendered  better  by  indulging  morbid  and  unnatural 
sympathies  and  senisibilities,  and  looking  at  all  things  from  the 
sickly  stand-point  of  a  '^  Melancholy  Jaques." 

Our  author  was  suffering  from  weak  lungs,  and  found  that 
occasional  northers  suddenly  chilled  the  air  of  Cuba,  and 
rendered  it  unhealthy  to  persons  affected  like  himself.  He, 
therefore,  proceeds  to  Trinidad,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
where  the  climate  is  always  mild  and  equable.  Prom  there 
the  letter  from  which  we  extract  was  written  : 

"  Trinxda^d  (Cuba).  January  27, 1860. 
**  On  the  arriyal  of  the  Isabel,  among  the  vlBiton  who  came  on  board  waa 
Col.  Wood,  the  manager  and  busineaa  direetor  of  Donetti's  trained  monkeys. 
He  told  ua  they  were  doing  an  immenae  bueinesa — the  receipts  being  aboat 
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|1,800  per  day.  He  is  said  to  have  cleared  upward  of  120,000  by  this  monkey 
show.  As  we  rode  up  in  the  'volante,'  m>m  the  cnstom-hoiise,  and  met 
numbers  of  these  queer  vehicles,  with  the  huge  negro  postillions,  in  fantastio 
liTery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  blue  and  red  jackets,  with  hat-bands  of  the  same, 
and  large  boots,  with  long,  hu^e,  silver  spurs  on — the  latter  sometimes  on  bare 
heels — we  could  not  avoid  the  idea  that  Donetti  might  get  large  receipts  for  his 
show  at  any  turn  in  the  street.  The  <*  cabrero"  is  a  machine,  his  motions  are 
mechanical,  and  you  call  to  him  to  give  directions  at  starting,  or  in  motion,  he 
ffoes  a-head,  headm^  the  notice,  but  turning  his  head  to  neither  the  right  nor  the 
lefb,  as  if  not  heariuff  you.  We  met  numbers  of  negroes  in  lone  blue  coats, 
trimmed  with  red,  and  facinps  and  cufis  of  other  colors ;  with  cocKed  hats,  and 
broad  bands  upon  their  heads,  and  these,  we  were  told,  were  dressed  to  attend  a 
funeral  I  In  every  direction  some  ludicrous  object  presents  itself ;  and,  really, 
when  the  bells  for  church  struck  up  their  tin-panning,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
city  was  a  burlesque  aflhir.  Had  we  arrived  tnree  weeks  eariier  we  would  have 
witnessed  the  amusing  and  grotesque  exhibition  of  el  dia  de  lot  regttt  which 
would  have  increased  the  ludicrous  idea.  On  that  day  (6th  of  January),  the 
several  tribes  of  negroes  have  holiday,  and  choose  their  kings.  They  dress  up 
in  every  variety  of  queer  and  singular  costume  and  character,  and  parade  the 
streets  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  carnival.  However,  first  impressions  are  not 
always  the.  most  correct.  The  houses,  all  of  stone,  with  iron  bars  to  the  tall 
windows,  and  jail- like  looking  doors,  seemed  impregnable  fortresses,  and  impress 
one  in  a  despotic  government,  with  the  idea  of  prisons  being  a  large  part  of  its 
polity,  even  in  domestic  and  social  life.  These,  with  the  espionage  ot  crowds  of 
soldiers,  with  swords  and  muskets  ,at  every  corner,  passports  for  coming  or  goin^, 
and  posts  with  cannon  all  round,  and  the  morning  and  evening  guns  of  the  mili- 
tary rule,  gave  a  fair  specimen  of  a  military  despotism.  No  native  of  the  island 
holds  the  most  trivial  office,  or  has  a  voice  in  public  affairs,  judges  and  ma^s- 
trates,  and  officers  of  all  kinds,  or  their  families,  and  even  the  troops,  must  be 
from  the  old  country." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  a  bullfight,  which  we  do  not 
give,  not  because  we  disapprove  of  bullfights  as  public  amuse- 
ments, but  because  the  bulls,  on  this  occasion,  wanted  pluck, 
and  showed  the  "  white  feather."  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
oockfighting  which  is  decidedly  rich : 

The  Valla  de  Gallos,  or  public  cockpits,  are  situated  in  a  large  enclosure  out- 
side the  walls.  They  consist  of  two  amphitheatres,  with  benches  around,  a  roof 
overhead,  and  a  circular  afea  in  the  middle.  We,  however,  did  not  attend  the 
cockfight,  but,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  copy  a  graphic  description  from 
Dr.  Wurdiman :  *  To  see  the  cockpit,  one  must  devote  to  it  the  Saobath,  the 
chief  day  for  the  exhibition.  As  I  passed  along  the  road  to  it,  I  met  many 
mounted  monteros.  £ach  bad  his  Ions  sword  hanging  from  his  side,  and  a  palm 
basket  under  his  arm,  from  which  the  nead  and  neck  of  a  game-cock  protruded ; 
the  sides  being  gently  pressed  to  his  body,  kept  his  wings  closed,  and  secured 
him  from  being  joltea  by  the  horse's  motion.  It  was  already  past  twelve,  the 
hour  at  which  the  sport  commences,  and  as  Ijpassed  througn  the  gate,  where 
stood  a  man  collecting  the  entrance-money,  I  saw  his  table  covered  by  the  swords 
of  those  who  had  entered — the  carrying  any  weapon  into  the  pit  being  pro- 
hibited. 

**  *  Surrounding  this,  standing  or  seated  on  the  amphitheatre  of  benches,  a 
crowd  of  whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  was  assembled,  all  dressed  in  clean  attire, 
and  intermingled  without  distinction  of  color.  In  a  box  sat  three  judges,  as 
dignified  as  if  about  to  try  one  of  their  own  species  for  Ufy  or  death  -,  while  on 
the  faces  of  the  rest,  each  passing  emotion  of  the  mind  was  freely  shown.  In- 
deed, although  I  had  visited  all  the  halls  of  Paris,  the  gilded  and  licensed  as 
well  as  the  obscare  cellars  in  which  the  lowest  did  congregate,  I  had  nowhere 
seen  the  inmost  workings  of  the  gambler*B  soul  more  fully  exposed  than  in  the 
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fefttares  of  these  spectators.  Here,  the  warm  sons  of  the  Sooth  oonceal  none  of 
the  excitement  which  the  game  prodnees ;  it  is  only  modified  by  the  tempera- 
ment and  edncation  of  each  individuaL  The  native  of  old  Spain,  his  heart  filled ' 
with  the  most  perfect  contempt  of  his  Creole  neighbors,  anud  his  dignified  de- 
meanor, shows  by  his  gestures  the  interest  he  feels  in  the  scene  before  nim.  The 
latter,  with  no  snch  restraint,  expresses  his  feelings  as  they  arise  in  yaried  ges- 
tienktionB  and  Tociferations ;  while  Afric*s  dnsky  son,  perhaps  but  lately 
brought  out  of  lus  native  forests,  with  all  his  untamed  passions  rife  within, 
under  the  terrible  feelings  of  the  gambler,  enacts  the  perfect  maniac. 

**  *  Two  birds  were  brought  in,  and,  having  been  weighed,  their  owners  carried 
them  around,  bantering  the  spectators  for  bets,  and  occasionally  permitting  them 
to  peck  at  each  other.  The  sight  of  them,  with  the  suddenness  of  an  electric 
shock,  seemed  to  rouse  the  latent  passion  in  each  bosom,  and  the  place  was  im- 
mediately filled  with  tumultuous  voices.  Cries  of  offered  bets  resounded  on  aU 
sides.  **  Una  tmct^  on  the  black,  ** vana  once"  a khake  of  the  finger  from  one 
opposite,  and  the  bet  was  accepted  without  a  word  having  been  exchanged. 
"  TVm  oncEM  par  lapfata,**  "No!  doM  oncet^"  answers  one  who  bad  only  two 
doubloons.  '*  Tres  onee*i  make  it  up  among  your  friends ;"  and  some  adding 
eighths,  some  quarters,  the  sum  was  oompletea,  and  a  nod  informed  the  better 
tluit  his  offer  was  accepted.  **  Cineo  petot^  dneo  petot  por  la  plaia,  five  dollars  on 
the  silver  feathers,'*  cries  a  stout  black,  his  body  bent  over  the  railing,  bis  eyes 
protruded  and  arm  extended,  shaking  his  forefinger  at  each  person  to  find  one  to 
accept  his  offer.  "  Cvncopeaos^  cinco  pet09,**  he  vociferates,  m  gestures  and  mo- 
tion a  perfect  madman.  Close  by  his  side,  another  negro,  intent  on  the  same 
object,  and  anxious  lest  his  rival  should  monopolize  all  the  bets,  with  both  arms 
extended,  strives  for  the  market  by  the  force  of  his  voice.  Opposing  banten 
from  the  backers  of  the  other  bird,  in  loud  cries  are  also  heard ;  and  the  min- 
gled voices,  in  a  continued  din,  strike  on  the  pained  ear.  One  is  surprised  how 
accounts  are  kept,  for  the  money  is  never  staked,  and  no  witnesses  called  ;  a 
nod  or  shake  of  the  finger  is  the  only  pledge  g^ven,  yet  disputes  never  arise 
about  it. 

^  *  The  bets  are  now  taken,  the  two  birds  are  pitted,  and  all  but  their  ownera 
retire  without  the  enclosure.  They  commence  fighting  as  soon  as  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  the  now  silent  crowd,  with  outstretched  necks,  gase  intentlj^  on 
ttiem  Not  a  sound  is  heard,  save  the  blows  given  by  the  wings  of  the  birds ; 
but  a  lucky  gash  from  the  spurt  of  the  one  sets  all  voices  again  going,  and  odds 
are  freely  asked  and  taken.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  whenever  one 
seemed  to  gain  a  decided  advantage,  until  no  doubt  remained  of  the  victor. 
The  betters  then  looked  on  listlessly,  as  the  triumphant  bird  followed  closely  his 
defeated  adversary,  which,  now  retreating,  now  attempting  to  ward  off  the  blows, 
faintly  and  more  uintly  returned,  until,  completely  exnausted,  he  sank  down,  and 
unresistingly  received  the  continued  attacks  of  the  other  until  life  was  extinct. 
The  victor  now  exulted  in  loud  crowings  over  the  dead  bird,  but  ho  was  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  his  triumph ;  for  the  owner,  his  mouth  filled  with  apiardienie, 
squirted  the  smartins  fluid  into  his  eyes  and  throat,  and  on  all  his  wounds, 
suckinff  the  whole  bleeding  head  repeatedly.  The  combat  lasted  near  half  an 
hour,  for  ^affs  were  not  used,  but  no  signs  of  impa!;ienoe  were  exhibited,  and 
but  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  fate  of  the  birds  themselves,  independent  of 
that  of  the  bets  connected  with  them.'  " 

Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render  Havana  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  We  will  conolude  our  arti- 
cle with  our  author's  description  of  its  fortifications.  We  ha- 
bitually undervalue  all  Southern  peoples,  undervalue  ourselves, 
and  slavishly  imitate  the  heavy,  dull,  coarse,  clumsy,  tasteless, 
races  of  the  North.  Civilization  is  an  exotic  in  all  cold  latitudes. 
It  belongs  naturally  to  temperate  climes.  It  is  about  to  resume 
its  normal,  natural,  and  historical  localities.  The  Mediterranean 
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latitudes  in  Earope,  Asia,  and  Afirioa,  and  the  country  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  is  the  true  and  only  seat  of  high  civili- 
zation— the  only  region  in  which  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
arrive  at  fully  developed,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  ma- 
turity. He  is  a  sickly  exotic  in  cold  countries.  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  Spain,  Cuha,  Brazil,  and  our  own  Southern  Confederacy, 
are  in  the  ascendant.  The  course  of  trade  trends  southward, 
and  the  march  of  empire  ever  follows  the  course  of  trade. 

**  With  a  party  of  ladies  and  eentlemen,  we  visited  the  fortresses  of  the  Moro 
and  the  Cabanos,  and  received  l£e  politest  attention  from  Uie  oolonel-eommand- 
mnt  of  the  latter,  who  acoompaniea  ns  and  explained  the  several  departments. 
The  Moro  is  a  strong  fort  on  the  top  of  a  limestone  rook,  and  oommands  the 
entrance  to  the  bay.  It  was  built  in  1688,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  British  in 
1762.  The  present  structure  was  then  rebuilt.  On  it  is  a  l&hthouse,  and  within 
its  walls  are  duneeons  for  prisoners  condemned  for  grave  o&nces.  The  Cabanos 
is  the  mat  fortincation  opposite  to  Havana,  extending  around  the  bay  for  near- 
ly half  a  mile.  It  was  forty  years  in  building,  chiefly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  blue 
limestone,  and  is  immensely  strong.  The  barracks  are  on  each  side  of  the  ex- 
tensive paseo,  and  the  cells  for  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are  sent  here ;  the 
commandant  said  there  were  not  less  than  a  thousand  at  present.  There  are 
accommodations  for  ten  thousand  troops,  and  as  many  more  can  be  provided  for 
in  tents,  as  the  area  within  the  walls  is  very  extensive.  The  water  cisterns  under 
it,  extend  a  long  distance,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  a  long  siege.  The  num- 
ber of  guns  mounted  is  very  large,  and  they  are  neavy ;  among  them  are  larger 
guns,  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  depots  of  balls  covered 
up  by  mason-work  are  numerous,  and  their  quantity  must  be  very  large ;  the 
magazines  of  powder  are  also  extensive.  The  officer,  in  showing  us  around,  led 
us  Uirough  a  perfect  town  in  extent,  and  politely  took  us  to  the  finest  positions 
en  the  bastions  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  The  view  of  Havana  is,  as  he  termed  it, 
'  immenso  grande,*  and  presents  a  picture  of  rare  beauty.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  beautiful  island,  which,  in  air  and  scenery, 
<iannot  well  be  surpassed,  and  in  fortresses  is  abundantly  supplied.  The  cost  of 
those  above-mentioned,  is  said,  hyperbolioally,  to  have  oeen  a  hundred  and  six- 
ty millions  of  dollars,  nearly  as  much  as  has  oeen  proposed  to  be  given  by  our 
government  for  the  whole  island." 


ART,  IV.-NITIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS-THE  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAT. 

As  the  germ  of  the  plant  determines  the  nature  of  the 
growth  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  so  do  the  social  and 
political  ideas  of  a  people  lind  necessary  expression  in  institu- 
tions and  civil  forms,  adapted  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
national  mind  and  spirit ;  and  the  same  Hand  that  piled  up 
the  mountains  and  poured  out  the  rivers,  to  divide  men  into 
separate  communities,  has  also  imparted  to  each  a  distinct- 
ive character,  mapped  out  the  theatre  of  its  action,  determined 
the  laws  of  its  progress,  traced  the  course  of  its  empire,  and 
written  the  book  of  its  destiny.  Calculations  of  interest,  and 
considerations  of  policy,  prepossessions  of  prejudice,  and  intern- 
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perance  of  passion,  may,  for  a  moment,  obscure  the  fundamen- 
tal thought,  and  erect  seemingly  impregnable  barriers  to  its 
progress  ;  yet,  in  the  steady  evolution  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual forces  of  society,  the  original  principle,  the  creative 
impulse,  the  all-informing  idea,  will,  ultimately,  vindicate  its 
supremacy,  and  find  embodiment  in  laws  and  institutions, 
manners  and  habits,  opinions  and  prejudices,  expressive  of  the 
national  mind  and  character.  Each  nation  has  a  nature  of  its 
own,  adapted  to  its  climate,  its  history,  it  mission.  The 
instant  recognition  of  these  peculiarities  which  constitute  its 
individuality,  is  the  first  duty  of  its  statesmanship,  and,  with- 
out which,  government  is  impossible,  save  on  the  principle  of 
despotism.  And  the  constitution  which  fails  to  recognize  these 
primary  elements,  these  fundamental  facts,  is  but  so  much 
waste  parchment  —  so  many  ambitious  resolves  traced  in 
water. 

All  written  constitutions  of  government  are  but  so  many 
experiments  on  the  political  nature  of  man.  Constitutions 
worthy  the  name — constitutions  embodying  the  high  thoughts 
and  lofty  destinies  of  a  race— constitutions  challenging  the 
admiration  of  philosophy,  and  exciting  the  pride  of  patriotism 
— are  ever  grand,  improvised  dramas,  stretching  along  the  his- 
toric course  of  centuries,  representing  the  various  stages  of  the 
national  advancement,  and  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  civili- 
zation, and  the  quality  of  the  social  forces  that  underlie  the 
movements  of  the  political  life  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
converts  revolutionary  tendencies  and  passions,  into  elements 
of  national  strength  and  progress,  through  the  modifying  influ- 
ence and  controlling  power  of  organic  institutional  action. 
Civilization  implies  progress,  and  progress  perpetual  revolution, 
hurrying  government  and  society,  with  rapid  movement,  along 
the  career  of  empire,  and  ending  in  disaster  and  ruin,  unless 
held  in  check  by  the  conservative  power  of  institutions  acting 
through  constitutional  forms,  imposed  by  the  ideas,  passions, 
and  political  necessities,  of  a  people  united  together  in  civil 
union  by  community  of  opinion  and  feeling,  by  homogeni- 
ety  of  interest,  by  identity  of  pursuit,  purpose,  and  destiny — 
all  forming  the  grand  conception  of  national  unity  and  political 
individuality.  Institutions,  more  than  climate  and  race, 
determine  the  question  of  nationality,  and  draw  the  line  ojf 
separation  between  distinct  communities  and  alien  authorities ; 
and  a  political  constitution,  founded  upon  other  bases  than 
institutional  forms,  with  its  prospective  action  to  be  determin- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  will  of  numerical  majorities,  is  an 
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instrument,  merely  provisional  in  its  nature,  revolutionary  in 
its  tendency,  and  destructive  in  its  consequences.  Nationality 
is  political  individualism,  and  political  individualism  the  har- 
monious aggregation  and  combination  of  social  institutions, 
resting  on  the  experience,  wants,  and  necessities  of  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  political  animal.  This  sentiment  of  nationality, 
growing  up  under  the  shadow  of  institutions,  stronger  and 
more  enduring  in  their  influence  than  the  principle  of  race 
itself,  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  rec- 
ords of  a  people,  and  gives  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  fidel- 
ity with  which  it  preserves  the  original  spirit  and  fundamen- 
tal idea,  a  place  of  high  honor  and  influence  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  The  English  Reformation  had  its  origin  in  this 
sentiment  of  political  nationality,  when  that  spirited  nation 
declared  that  Englishmen,  and  not  Italians,  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishoprics  and  benefices  of  that  realm ;  and  all  the 
great  revolutions  that  have  marked  the  history  of  the  world, 
have  had  their  sources  in  the  defence  and  vindication  of  the 
national  integrityi  as  expressed  in  institutions  of  vital,  organic 
growth,  and  founded  in  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  a  peo- 
ple united  by  community  of  feeling,  principle,  and  interest. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  grew  out  of  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  by  the  crown,  in  suppressing  the  institution 
of  the  ancient  parliaments,  and  the  exemption  of  the  nobility 
from  taxation,  illustrated  the  importance  of  always  identifying 
the  government  with  the  nation,  and  the  constitution  with  the 
g-overnment.  The  object  of  that  revolution  was  to  rest.ore  the 
ancient  constitution,  and  make  the  government  the  exponent 
of  the  united  interests  of  the  nation ;  but  with  the  decree 
that  made  the  national  assembly  a  unit,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  subordination  of  authority,  came  the  overthrow  of  the 
nobility,  and  there  was  no  institution  left  standing  that  could 
guide  and  control  the  democratic  spirit,  and  save  it  from  the 
self-destruction  it  always  works  when  left  unchecked  by  con- 
servative restraints.  The  institutional  life  of  France  ceased 
with  the  revolution  of  17S9,  and,  although  Napoleon  repre- 
sented the  heroic  impulses  and  chivalrous  passions  of  that  sus- 
ceptible people,  yet  his  government  never  had  a  foundation  on 
their  deliberate  political  sentiments  and  convictions.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  French  civilization  is  monarchy,  tempered 
by  aristocracy  ;  and  never  will  she  realize  a  regular  scheme  of 
free  government,  till  she  return  to  legitimacy,  and  engraft  upon 
her  constitution  the  institution  of  an  hereditary  senate,  rest- 
ing upon  territorial  power.      The  revolution  of  1848,   that 
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harled  Louis  Philippe  from  his  throne,  would  never  have  oc- 
curred had  the  oonstitution  of  the  Barricades  created  a  landed 
aristocracy,  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  a  breakwater  against  the  violence  of  democratic  impulse. 
The  present  emperor  will  succeed  in  maintaining  his  power 
by  the  arbitrary  meansT  throngh  which  it  was  acquired  ;  but 
there  will  never  be  a  Napoleon  lY.  And  if  the  Dake 
de  Joinville  be  wise,  when,  in  the  future,  he  shall  be  called 
to  take  his  seat  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  will  re- 
store the  ancient  constitution  of  France,  amended  and  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  genius  of  modern  civilization.  A  great  people 
can  only  be  governed  in  accordance  with  its  fundamental  ideas 
and  in>titutions. 

The  American  Revolution  found  two  systems  of  civilization 
existing  on  the  western  continent — ^uniting,  but  never  min- 
gling— ^meeting,  but  never  coalescing— <^-operating,  but  never 
sympathizing — separate,  distinct,  antagonistic,  and  repellant, 
and  forced  into  the  presence  of  each  other  by  the  absence  of 
that  greatest  of  political  necessities — an  efiBcient  government. 
They  formed  two  distinct  peoples — two  separate  nationalities ; 
and  the  compact  that  bound  them  together,  under  the  authori- 
ty of  one  common  government,  however  admirable  and  ser- 
viceable as  a  defensive  league,  was  viewed  as  a  political  con- 
trivance; an  experiment  of  doubtful  wisdom.  To  reconcile 
these  two  peoples — t^  identify  their  social  systems — ^to  har- 
monize their  conflicting  views,  interests,  and  institutions — 
was  the  first  and  most  difficult  labor  of  American  statesman- 
ship—an end  pursued  with  equal  zeal  by  the  Federal  and  Re- 
publican parties — the  former  by  striving  to  raise  the  nation  up 
to  the  Constitation,  the  latter  by  bringing  the  Constitution 
down  to  the  level  of  the  popular  will — but  both  failing,  sig- 
nally failing,  to  achieve  an  impossible  result.  The  dissolution 
of  the  American  Union  was  written  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  foreshadowed  in  every  provision  of  the  Fede- 
ral Constitution.  Revolutionary  statesmanship  can  never 
found  other  than  revolutionary  government ;  and  the  ideas  and 
passions  that  triumph,  and  acquire  temporary  influence  and 
power,  during  periods  of  convulsion  and  change,  are  nut  to  be 
trusted  as  safe  counsellors  when  the  moment  arrives  for 
establishing  political  structures  that  are  to  endure  for  all  time 
— a  truth  most  signally  exemplified  in  the  majority  Constita- 
tion, bottomed  upon  universal  sufi'rage,  that  united,  under  one 
authority,  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  Round- 
head and  Cavalier  that  had  crossed  swords  under  the  hostile 
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banners  of  Fairfax  and  Rupert,  met  again,  on  American  soil ; 
and  when  the  battle  was  fought,  in  the  oonvention  of  1787, 
the  victory,  as  of  old,  remained  with  the  saints  of  the  cove- 
nant. It  was  in  that  memorable  and  fatal  contest  that  the 
banner  of  the  Cavalier  first  went  down,'  in  his  concession  to 
the  enemy  of  the  right  to  regulate  the  basis  of  Southern  rep- 
resentation, by  striking  two  fifths  of  the  numerical  power  of 
the  South  from  the  map  of  the  Constitution— >an  arrogant  as- 
sumption, and  high-handed  act  of  injustice,  that  should  have 
been  promptly  met  by  the  Southern  delegates  with  the  demand 
— "  five  fifths  or  none  !" — ^and  then  the  South  would  have  had 
no  Nasebys,  no  Edghills,  no  Marston  Moors,  to  look  back  upon, 
as  mournful  memorials  of  former  humiliation  and  defeat— no 
Rump  parliaments  to  oppress  her  with  partial  and  arbitrary 
legislation — no  fanatical  Praise-Grod  Barebones  to  convert  her 
council-halls  into  a  synod  of  the  elect.  But  there  will  yet  be 
a  **  restoration  day,*'  when  the  great  heart  of  a  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic people  will  rise  up  against  the  usurper,  and  place  the 
lawful  and  long-exiled  heir  of  a  banished  line  on  the  throne  of 
legitimacy.  It  will  not  come  in  a  day  ;  it  will  not  be  unat- 
tended by  many  trials,  sufferings,  and  privations.  It  will  en- 
counter the  fierce  opposition  and  armed  resistance  of  the 
reigning  power ;  it  will  find  bitter  enemies  in  professed 
friends ;  it  will  be  cursed  and  denounced  by  the  traitor  and 
the  spy  ;  and  will  receive  no  countenance  or  support  from 
those  miserable  minions  and  parasites  of  power,  whose  princi- 
ples and  patriotism  alike  lead  them  to  declare  there  is  none  so 
great  as  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  Yet  the  day  will  come  ; 
and  the  white  flag  of  peace,  the  proud  emblem  of  Southern 
unity,  nationality,  and  power,  will  float  over  an  empire  of 
equal  laws,  just  rights,  united  interests,  and  kindred  aims, 
hopes,  and  destinies. 

Society,  considered  apart  from  government,  is  unchangeable 
in  its  nature,  and  remains  always  the  same,  as  respects  the 
general  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated,  and  the  character, 
feelings,  and  wants  of  the  beings  who  compose  it ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  theory  of  the  political  constitution  that  dire 
necessities  may  have  forced  upon  its  adoption,  as  a  choice  be- 
tween acknowledged  evils,  it  becomes  a  mere  nullity,  when 
its  action  is  made  to  repress  the  vital  forces  of  the  social  life, 
and  subordinate  them  to  the  reckless  and  ambitious  schemes 
of  factious  power.  Hungary,  Ireland,  and  Poland,  have  still 
left  them  a  social  life,  but  where  is  their  once  proud  nation- 
ality ?    Lost  in  that  universal  and  inevitable  doom  that  awaits 
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all  minority  sections  of  powerful  empire,  that  prefer  union  to 
independenoe — servitude  to  fireedom.  To  secure  the  ends  of 
government,  and  realize  the  idea  of  nationality,  the  political 
mast  be  adapted  to  the  social  system,  and  the  institutional 
life  be  made  to  preponderate  over  the  social  and  poHtioal, 
when  the  latter  seek  to  identify  themselves  with  civil  forms, 
based  upon  abstract  notions  of  human  liberty  and  popular 
rights.  Southern  society  presents  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  civilization;  it  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  a  permanent 
aristocracy,  founded  upon  the  natural  diversity  of  races, 
patiently  subjecting  itself  to  the  wildest  schemes  of  democratic 
theory  ;  and  with  the  superior  advantages  of  a  wonderfully 
adjusted  system  of  organized  labor,  and  a  powerful  and  en- 
lightened people,  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  political 
unity,  national  individuality,  and  independent  sovereignty, 
quietly  surrendering  the  principle  of  self-rule,  and  receiving 
the  superimposed  ideas,  doctrines,  and  practices  of  a  foreign, 
hostile,  and  revolutionary  polity.  The  markedly  institutional 
character  of  Southern  civilization  gives  it  a  vital  strength  and 
energy  that  nothing  but  the  most  shameful  and  treasonable 
incivism  can  ever  break ;  and  suggests,  for  its  governance,  a 
political  form  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  exigences 
of  its  social  condition — a  constitution  embodying  the  genius, 
spirit,  and  character — ^the  ideas,  principles,  and  passions — ^the 
desires,  feelings,  and  prejudices,  of  a  people,  united  and  made 
one,  by  the  force  of  a  common  destiny.  Grovernments  worthy 
the  name,  can  not  be  created  by  national  decrees  or  popular 
resolves;  they  must  be  lived  and  acted;  they  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  action  of  the  laws  of  social  dynamics,  and 
evolved  by  the  outworking  of  the  spiritual  forces  of  society, 
seeking  embodiment  in  permanent  organic  laws  and  institu- 
tions. Government  is  free  and  enlightened  in  proportion  as 
its  powers  are  controlled  by  the  action  of  institutions  subor- 
dinating opinion,  and  as  it  possesses  the  ability  to  effect  ready 
compromises  between  the  antagonist  principles  of  liberty  and 
authority.  The  movement  of  the  social  forces  is  never  up- 
ward, but  always  downward  ;  and  a  government  commencing 
in  democracy,  must  end  in  anarchy,  despotism,  and  ruin, 
through  its  inability  of  ascending  to  the  higher  forms ;  but 
constitutions,  originating  in  the  aristocratic,  or  monarchical 
principle,  and  endowed  with  greater  vitality  and  more  endur- 
ing powers  of  resistance,  that  enable  them  to  survive  through 
long  centuries,  yet  destined  themselves,  finally,  to  fall  before 
the  power  of  numbers,  unless  the  right  to  vote  be  made  synony- 
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mous  with  the  capacity  to  think,  and  the  demands  of  labor  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  interests  of  capital. 

The  doom  of  Rienzi  was  pronounced  in  the  adulations  of  the 
multitude  that  elevated  him  to  power — ^the  fate  of  the  British 
government  is  foreshadowed  in  the  schemes  of  the  reformers, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  written  in  the  in- 
strument that  undertook  to  erect  one  nation  out  of  two  irre- 
concilable peoples,  and  found  a  republican  government  on  the 
basis  of  free  labor.  In  this  view.  Southern  society  possesses 
the  no  less  wonderful  property  of  being  adapted  to  every 
possible  form  of  government;  and  the  Constitution  which 
b'outhern  statesmanship  has  been  compelled  to  repudiate  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  two  separate  nations,  is  singularly 
fitted  to  harmonize  with  the  genius,  express  the  spirit,  and 
embody  the  character  of  Southern  civilization.  The  Federal 
Constitution  was  modelled  upon  the  scheme  of  the  English 
polity,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  subjection  of  the  Saxon  to 
the  authority  of  the  master  race,  the  imperial  Norman  ;  but  po- 
litical imitations  never  succeed,  unless  all  the  conditions  of  the 
social  problem  be  observed  ;  and  the  enactment  that  made  the 
American  colonies  one  nation,  under  a  republican  government, 
has  become  obsolete,  and  carries  with  it  its  own  most  em- 
phatic annulment.  When  the  martial  age,  in  English  history, 
expired  with  the  fallen  glories  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  commercial  era  dawned,  with  the  ascendency  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  that  same  revolutionary  movement  was 
imparted  to  the  British  constitution  that  is  now  witnessed  in 
the  American  government :  the  commercial  spirit  scheming 
the  overthrow  of  the  agricultural  power — the  force  of  numbers 
aspiring  to  the  control  of  institutions,  and  fanaticism  urging 
on  the  fierce  war  of  classes,  sections,  and  interests ;  but  the 
fous  et  principium  of  the  British  constitution  being  located  in 
powerful  institutions,  capable,  at  times,  of  overawing  the 
authority  of  goverament  itself,  liberty  and  order  were  pre- 
served in  the  nation  while  revolution  was  going  on  in  the 
government;  and,  on  the  great  chessboard  of  state,  knights 
and  pawns  were  not  permitted  to  hold  in  check  both  king  and 
castle.  In  the  American  scheme,  by  reason  of  the  immaturity 
of  political  thought,  and  the  general  equality  of  social  con- 
ditions, these  elements  of  institutional  power  and  political 
stability  were  suppressed,  and  the  "  fierce  democratic"  entered, 
untrammelled,  upon  the  perilous  career  of  political  self-rule 
and  unrestrained  power.  Begotten  in  convulsion,  and  brought 
forth  in  revolution,  the  young  government  received  the  bap- 
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tism  bf  blood,  and  had  early  run  the  brief  course  of  empire, 
had  not  the  conservative  counterpoise  of  the  three-fifths 
Southern  representation  preserved,  for  a  time,  the  political 
body  from  the  destruction  of  the  social  forces.  But  now,  even, 
that  feeble  check  is  gone,  and  the  Southern  States  live  no 
longer  under  the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Outpost 
after  outpost  has  been  surrendered  to  the  enemy— now,  the 
citadel  itself  is  attacked.  What  lies  in  the  future  the  wisest 
dare  not  say  ;  but  the  two  civilizations  that  sprang  up  under 
the  charter  and  proprietary  governments,  and  essayed  the  ex- 
periment of  a  dual  nationality,  are  finally  and  fatally  severed, 
and  each  is  thrown  back  on  the  fortunes  and  resources  of  in- 
dividual empire.  The  bond  of  ancient  associations  is  broken ; 
traditionary  memories  have  ceased  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  common  patriotism  ;  the  voices  of  the  dead  past  appeal 
vainly  to  the  passionate  excitements  and  morbid  impulses  of 
the  living  present,  and,  on  every  wind,  are  borne  the  sullen 
utterances  and  prophetic  tones  of  impending  revplution.  That 
revolution  was  twin-born  with  the  decree  that  spake  the 
republic  into  existence.  Hidden  from  view,  for  a  time,  by 
exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  public  dan- 
gers, and  smothered  under  the  weight  of  accumulated  com- 
promises, its  fires  were  thought  to  be  subdued ;  but,  flaming 
up,  under  eaoh  new  cause  of  public  excitement,  and  fanned 
into  intenser  heat,  by  the  breath  of  fanaticism,  it  has  now 
broken  out  into  a  fearful  and  unextinguishable  confiagration. 

The  revolutionary  leaders,  confounding  the  functions  of 
legislation  with  the  offices  of  statesmanship,  and  mistaking  a 
transient,  social  state  for  a  permanent  political  condition,  found 
no  wisdom  in  the  philosophy  of  the  past  capable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena,  or  giving  direction  to  the  new  ideas  of  the 
present,  and  made  the  future  ages  parties  to  a  compact,  whose 
very  terms  permitted  it  not  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few 
brief  generations.  Enthroned  in  state  and  invested  with  the 
imperial  purple  of  absolute  power,  the  democratic  principle, 
with  dark  Ate  at  its  side,  and  fresh  from  the  fields  of  European 
carnage  and  bloodshed,  where  it  had  written  its  triumphs  in 
deeds  of  darkness  and  crime,  and  defied  all  authority,  either 
human  or  divine,  now  assumed  the  control  of  the  destinies  of 
the  New  World,  and  pronounced  from  the  beginning  null  and 
void  the  instrument  created  to  impose  a  restraint  upon  its 
excesses.  Radical,  levelling,  and  revolutionary — ^intolerant^ 
prescriptive,  and  arbitrary— violent,  remorseless,  and  sangui- 
nary— its  course  has  been  tending  constantly  downward,  from 
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the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  '<  natural  rights"  and  the 
the  theory  of  social  and  political  equality,  down  through  all 
the  contrivances  of  party  craft,  and  all  the  schemes  of  dema- 
gogical art,  as  expressed  in  the  laws  of  universal  suffrage — 
abrogation  of  entails — popular  judicatures — State  repudia- 
tion— to  that  latest  fledgling  of  the  prolific  harpy  nest,  that, 
under  the  name  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  perches  itself  upon 
the  battlements  of  the  Constitution,  and  battens  on  the  sores 
and  corruptions  of  the  body  politic.  The  constitutional  legis- 
lators, in  the  very  attempt  they  made  to  merge  the  two  civili- 
izations  into  one,  achieved  a  no  higher  political  result  than  to 
found  a  provisional  and  temporary  government ;  they  acknow- 
ledged it  to  be  nothing  but  an  experiment ;  and,  in  that  candid 
and  honest  confession,  betrayed  a  higher  wisdom  than  was  dis- 

Elayed  in  the  genius  of  the  system  that  emanated  from  their 
ands,  and  should  of  itself  suffice  to  silence  the  voices  of  those 
pretentious  party  oracles  that  imagine  themselves  to  be  utter- 
ing deep  things  of  wisdom,  when,  with  dark  denunciations, 
they  declare  to  the  idolatrous  and  superstitious  multitude 
there  is  nothing  great  but  this  magnificent  Union.  One  brief 
decade  had  scarcely  ceased  to  rock  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Constitution  before  a  convention  was  held,  at  Hartford,  to 
change  the  character  of  the  government ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg,  a  scion  of  English  royalty,  was  spoken  of  as  the 
person  who  would  be  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  America — so 
early  in  the  history  of  the  government  had  the  democratic 
.principle  commenced  to  provoke,  by  its  workings,  the  opposi- 
tion and  hostility  of  those  social  forces,  that,  in  all  govern- 
ments, are  found  to  revolve  around  permanent,  but  isolated 
centres — showing  that  the  Revolution  had  founded  nothing 
stable,  and,  by  allying  the  government  with  the  democratic 
principle,  had  multiplied  itself  indefinitely.  This  movement 
originated  in,  and  was  confined  to,  the  Eastern  States,  where 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  aristocracy  was  early  taught 
to  know  the  dangers  attending  all  democratic  societies,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  free  labor,  and,  in  order  to  quiet  these 
elements  of  disorder  and  revolution  in  their  own  bosoms,  these 
States,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  common  government, 
levied  a  tax  on  the  products  of  slave  labor,  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Northern  capitalist  to  m^et  the  demands  of  free  labor,  and 
preserve  their  social  system  from  the  evils  of  periodical  con- 
vulsion. 

All  antagonisms  contain  the  germs  of  revolution,  whether 
they  be  oppositions  of  opinion,  principle,  or  interest ;  whether 
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they  be  founded  on  abstractions,  expressed  in  ideas,  or  embodied 
in  institations.  Revolution  has,  therefore,  been  going  on,  in 
American  society,  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  government ; 
now  concealing  .itself  under  compromises,  now  assuming  the 
shape  of  party  designations,  now  achieving  its  ends  by  partial 
and  insidious  legislation,  now  openly  disclosing  itself  in  the  de- 
signs and  delusions  of  fanaticism  and  demagogism,  and  is 
destined  to  continue  till  its  active  and  efficient  cause— the  demo- 
orati3  spirit — shall  have  conducted  government  and  society  to 
that  fatal  point  where  revolution  ends  and  convulsion,  and 
anarchy,  and  confusion,  begin  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
two  civilizations  never  had  anything  in  common  but  mutual 
hatreds  and  antipathies,  even  during  that  period  when  their 
blood  mingled  in  one  stream,  on  every  battle-field,  and  when 
their  statesmen  entertained  not  markedly  dissimilar  views 
ooncerning  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  a  question  that 
neither  of  them  could,  at  that  day,  comprehend,  and  which 
has  since,  through  that  very  ignorance,  become  the  prolific 
source  of  dissensions  never  to  be  quieted,  and  agitations  and 
convulsions  without  end.  They  stand  to-day  as  they  stood  on 
the  morning  of  the  Revolution,  save  that  the  Southern  section 
has  become  demoralized  by  a  debasing  alliance,  and  has  lost 
much  of  that  proud,  chivalrous,  and  unconquerable  spirit,  that 
once  drove  her  great  leaders  into  rebellion,  and  sustained  her 
armies  through  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  war.  The 
political  association  that  essayed  to  make  the  two  sections 
a  united  people  defeated  its  own  ends,  by  giving  the  nation 
a  revolutionary  government,  and  building  its  hopes  of  perma- 
nency on  the  shifting  sands  of  compromise.  Compromise  im- 
plies perfect  equality  of  the  contracting  powers,  and  ^hen 
that  equality  is  lost  compromise  means  insult,  humiliation, 
overthrow — ^anything  that  may  be  construed  to  express  the 
dark  designs  or  cover  the  licentious  schemes  of  drunken 
power. 

This  revolutionary  movement  that  ha%  been  going  on  in  the 
American  polity,  from  the  very  inception  of  the  government, 
gathering  strength  from  each  new  concession,  and  emboldened 
by  the  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  weaker  power,  has  been 
unmarked  by  records  of  violence  and  blood,  not  from  an  ab- 
sence of  those  dark  passions,  that  arc  ever  swift  to  give  to 
bloody  thought  the  name  of  sanguinary  action,  but  rather 
through  the  influence  of  that  peculiar  temper  of  the  modern 
age,  that  has,  in  the  affairs  of  powerful  states,  made  diplo- 
macy assume  the  place  and  function  of  war,  and .  given  to 
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state  protoools  and  cabinet  decrees  the  moral  force  and  suasion 
that  the  genius  of  a  former  age  had  placed  in  the  brutum  ful^ 
men  of  masses  of  armed  men.  The  sword  has  been  hung  dp 
to  rust  in  feudal  halls,  and  the  shelly  whose  eternal  story  is 
told  in  the  fate  of  Aristides,  has  cursed  the  world  with  a  race 
of  demagogues,  whose  rule  is  more  hateful  and  debasing  than 
the  absolutism  of  the  sultans.  But  better,  far  better,  had  it 
been  for  the  South — for  the  destinies  of  the  race — for  the 
cause  of  civilizatiun  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  had  the 
controversy  of  1820  been  settled  by  secession  rather  than 
compromise  and  concession.  To  concede  the  part  of  a  right 
is  to  admit  the  invalidity  of  the  whole,  and  under  a  majority 
constitution,  where  might  is  made  right,  conciliation  is  but 
another  name  for  surrender  and  submission ;  and  revolution 
begins  with  the  triumph  of  force.  With  all  its  attendant 
evils — with  all  its  tragic  horrors — with  all  its  mighty  retinue 
of  sorrows,  sufferings,  and  disasters — war— civil  war — war  of 
kindred  races — is  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
people : — there  is  yet  a  mightier,  a  more  overwhelming  mis- 
fortune— loss  of  independence — extinction  of  nationality — for- 
feiture of  honor— abandonment  of  right— sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple  : — these  shadow  a  doom  more  terrible  than  death.  The 
revolution  has  been  a  bloodless  one,  yet  not  for  that  less  fatal 
and  destructive  in  its  effects  upon  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the 
South  than  if  humbled  by  sword  and  flame  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  conqueror.  There  is  in  war  a  sublime  and  awfnl 
beauty — a  fearful  and  terrible  loveliness — ^that  atones  in  deeds 
of  high  emprise  and  acts  of  heroic  valor  for  the  carnage,  the 
desolation,  the  slaughter,  and  covers  even  defeat  with  the 
lustre  that  belongs  to  courageous  but  unsuccessful  action ; 
but  in  the  rude  strifes,  contests,  and  collisions  of  vast  masses 
of  hostile  opinion,  led  on  under  the  banners  of  peace,  by  the 
puissant  passions  and  interests  of  the  hour,  and  decided  by 
the  dull,  brute  force  of  overwhelming  numbers — there  are  all 
the  degradation  and* debasement  belonging  to  defeat  without 
the  honorable  scars  in  front,  to  show  how  dearly  bought  was 
the  triumph. 

The  painful  and  exciting  drama  now  being  enacted  on  the 
theatre  of  American  politics,  shifting  its  scenes  with  the 
fortunes  of  parties,  and  changing  its  characters  with  the  prog- 
ress of  power,  is  none  other  than  that  revolution,  ever 
wrought,  and  that  triumph,  ever  gained,  by  the  enthronement 
of  the  democratic  principle.  The  fourth  act  has  closed,  and 
the  fifth,  big  with  the  fate  of  empires,  now  hurries  on  the  end. 
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The  danoe,  the  song,  the  revel  of  the  dranken  chorus,  is  heard 
in,  the  distance,  and  they  tell  the  doom  of  the  Cavalier  ;  but 
oat  of  revolution  springs  counter-revolution,  and  the  very  pas- 
sions relied  upon  by  force  and  injustice  to  uphold  and  consoli- 
date their  power,  are  the  earliest  agents  to  conspire  their  over- 
throw. Twenty  years  the  English  people  endured  the  abso- 
lutism of  Cromwell;  twenty  years  the  American  colonies 
forebore  to  seek  redress  by  force  of  arms ;  twenty  years  the 
Southern  States  have  submitted  to  the  per.4stent  encroach- 
ments and  lawless  usurpations  of  a  fanatical  majority,  and 
the  two  civilizations  now  find  their  histories  written  in  the 
parallel.  All  revolutions  have  their  ultimate  foundation  in 
the  question  of  property,  and  the  government  that  fails  to  pro- 
tect it'  has  already  perished.  A  political  party,  denying  that 
persons  are  property^  and  by  force  of  numbers  preparing  to 
found  upon  that  dogma  a  permanent  tyranny,  is  about  to  be 
elevated,  under  regular,  constitutional  forms,  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation.  •  In  view  of  the  fact,  there  can  be,  to  all 
true  Southern  men,  but  one  question — Shall  this  revolutionary 
majority  Constitution  exercise  further  jurisdiction  over  South* 
em  soil? 
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It  has  often  been  said  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  he  talked 
better  than  he  wrote.  All  men  talk  better  than  they  write, 
because  they  talk  naturally  and  write  artificially ;  and  further 
because  the  intellect  is  excited  into  livelier  and  healthier 
action  by  conversation.  Let  any  man  try  the  experiment  of 
talking  to  himself,  and  he  will  find  he  does  not  talk  half  so  well 
as  if  he  were  conversing  with  even  a  child  or  a  negro.  We 
have  lived  always  in  a  large  family,  and  practised  law  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  become  so  accustomed  to  writing 
and  reading  with  noisy  talk  around  us,  that  silence  or  solitude 
diverts  our  attention,  just  as  the  stopping  of  the  mill  awakens 
the  miller.  "We  speak  most  readily  to  an  enlightened  auditory, 
and  when  our  subject  is  high  and  difficult,  write  much  best 
when  some  very  intelligent  person  is  in  the  room,  with  whom. 
we  feel,  while  we  write,  as  if  we  were  communing  in  thought- 
All  lawyers  who  have  practised  long  have  the  same  peouliari* 
ties  with  ourselves,  although  few  have  discerned  it  by  subject- 
ing their  intellectual  activity  to  abstract  self-examination. 
Any  man  of  decent  mind  might  be  immortalized  if  he  could 
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only  get  a  Boswell ;  but,  alas !  the  world  has  seen  but  one 
Boswell,  and  may  never  see  another.  Truth  is  fkr  more  inte- 
resting than  fiction;  but  it  is  easy  to  write  fiotion,  the  highest 
reach  of  the  most  gifted  genius  to  depict  truth.  One  must 
not  relate  and  describe  everything,  but  seize  upon  the  salient 
and  characteristic  points,  like  the  landscape  painter,  and  omit, 
or  slur  over,  what  is  commonplace  or  immaterial.  To  give 
one  side  of  a  conversation,  without  describing  the  occasion, 
circumstances,  and  dramatis  personcBj  is  not  only  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  colloquist,  but  absolutely,  by  omission,  to  falsify 
what  he  said.  Such  is  the  pretended  table  talk  of  Luther  and 
Coleridge.  We  have  detached  sentences,  torn  from  their  con- 
nection, which  sometimes  convey  no  meaning,  and  never  the 
full  and  exact  meaning  intended  by  the  speaker,  and  as  under- 
stood by  the  companions  whom  he  addressed.  Such  table  talk 
is  a  most  abominable  libel  on  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Con- 
versation is  far  more  interesting  than  writing ;  so  much  more 
so,  that  to  converse  is  the  chief  enjoymeni;  of  all  men,  and  to 
read  the  most  irksome  task  to  most  men.  He  who  could  da- 
guerreotype the  commonest  talk,  with  all  the  attendant  per- 
sons and  circumstances,  would  be  more  read  than  any  author 
now  extant.  This  would  be  to  paint  nature  faithfully,  with 
man  in  the  foreground.  Homer,  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and 
Burns,  approach  nearest  to  this  model,  and  they  are  the  greatest 
of  authors.  There  is  a  volatile  aroma  in  table  talk,  that 
escapes  like  the  flavor  of  the  champagne  and  the  cigars.  To 
preserve  the  ^^ipsissma  verba^^  is  to  do  little  more  than  to 
keep  the  dead  heeltaps  of  the  champagne,  or  the  stumps  of  the 
cigars.  ^^Volat  irrevocabile  verbum;^^  but  the  loss  of  the 
words  is  nothing  compared  to  the  loss  of  gesture,  expression, 
character,  and  the  enlivened  spirit  of  the  occasion,  where  the 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor  outsparkle  the  lamps,  "  et  cre^ris 
miscat  ignibus  eether !"  Burns  gives  an  idea  of  the  pleasura- 
.ble  excitement  of  such  a  scene,  when  he  says : 


II 


Kings  may  be  blessed,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  all  tne  ills  of  life  victorious !" 


Men  talk  best  under  moderate  excitement  brought  about  by 
conversation,  not  by  liquor.  Dr.  Johnson  only  drank  tea,  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  ablest  talker  we  ever  heard,  never  exceeded 
one  or  two  glasses  of  champagne,  and  did  not  touch  ardent 
spirit.  Coleridge  was  always  drunk,  and  talked  maudlin  met- 
aphysics, equally  unintelligible  to  himself  and  his  audience. 
Calhoun  always  spoke  and  talked  metaphysics,  too,  but  so 
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olearly  and  distinctly  that  a  ohild  oonld  understand  him.  Hen 
of  genius  are  inexcusable  for  drinking  liquor ;  they  are  natu- 
rally excited,  bom  drunk,  and  continue  so  through  life.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Bonaparte,  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Calhoun, 
and  all  men  of  great  intellectual  energy  and  activity.  Grenius 
indwelling  in  man  makes  him  restless,  and  when  liquor  is 
added  to  it,  often  makes  him  insane.  Silas  Wright  and  Dan- 
iel Webster  each  possessed  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  but 
no  genius.  They  needed  artificial  excitement,  and  we  suspect 
a  pint  of  brandy  would  have  just  poised  and  balanced  their 
judgment,  and  given  fluency  to  their  tongue — a  gill  would 
probably  have  crazed  Calhoun  or  Bonaparte. 

We  study  the  "  Rambler,"  and  "  Junius,"  and  Macaulay, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  improve  our  style.  We  try  to 
write  as  differently  from  them  as  possible,  for  certainly  we 
never  met  anything  so  unlike  human  speech  as  their  writings, 
and  writing  ^ould  be  nothing  more  than  human  speech  com- 
mitted to  paper — table  talk  in  print.  We  try  to  write  as 
sensible  men  tiailk. 

The  first  volume  of  Sydney  Smith's  Memoirs  is  quite  Bos- 
wellian,  and  is  most  interesting  and  improving  reading.  The 
second  volume  contains  his  letters,  and  is  a  most  detestable 
book,  for  a  worse  letter- writer  never  lived.  He  was  a  humor- 
ist rather  than  a  wit ;  but  in  his  letters  is  ever  trying  to  play 
the  volatile,  agreeable,  lively,  and  witty,  and  ever  failing.  'Tis 
as  painful  to  read  his  letters  as  to  witness  the  affected  gayety 
and  galvanic  playfulness  of  a  passi  old  maid — aimost  as  bad 
as  the  grinning  of  a  corpse. 

Sydney  Smith  became  a  clergyman,  not  from  choice,  but 
because  his  father  insisted  he  should  do  so.  He  appears  to 
have  been  active,  useful,  and  conscientious,  in  his  profession,  if 
not  very  zealous.  He  possessed  strong  resolution,  much  ener- 
gy, great  self-command,  a  wonderful  facility  of  adapting  him- 
self to  all  circumstances  and  all  associations,  discriminating 
and  comprehensive  common  sense,  and  clear  and  strong  moral, 
political,  and  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  man,  too,  oif 
much  learning  and  genius,  but  his  intuitive  sagacity  and  cool 
common  sense  restrained  him  from  unduly  relying  on  them, 
exhibiting  or  exercising  them.  He  was  probably  the  most 
intelligent,  if  not  the  most  intellectual  man  connected  with 
the  '*  Edinburgh  Review,"  but  as  he  was  a  moderate  reformer, 
and  never  pushed  theories  to  extremes,  he  never  acquired  the 
character  of  a  profound  thinker  or  reasoner.  Probably  he  saw 
that  all  profound  thought  or  speculation  leads  to  error,  when 
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it  passes  the  bounds  of  the  actual  and  the  existing  and  at> 
tempts  the  creative.  Profound  thought,  in  moral  science, 
may  detect  errors  in  the  application  of  old  truths,  but  can 
never  discern  new  truths.  Those  who  go  in  search  of  new 
truths  in  morals  are  all  Utopians,  like  our  modern  socialists. 
Such  were  Jeffrey  and  Brougham,  and  most  of  the  other  dis> 
tinguished  contributors  to  the  '^  Edinburgh  Review."  Smith 
was  continually  checking  their  radicalism  in  politics,  in  skep-^ 
ticism,  in  religion.  The  man  who  in  early  life  discerns  that 
the  moral  world  around  him  is,  in  the  main,  pretty  much  sit- 
uated as  it  should  be,  and  admits  of  but  few  and  gradual 
changes  and  reforms,  or  that,  at  worst,  it  is  a  far  better  world 
than  he  could  make,  had  he  a  carte  blanche  for  doing  so,  will 
be  saved  from  doing  an  infinitude  of  mischief,  but  will  lose  all 
reputation  for  genius,  profundity,  and  originality.  Your  ge- 
nius is  the  man,  like  Tom  Jefferson,  who  is  equally  ready  to 
reverse  the  prescriptive  and  established  order  of  things  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  to  conduct  all  things,  mundane  and 
divine,  on  new  and  improved  principles.  Although  such  a 
man  blunders  at  every  step,  and  does  much  harm  to  society, 
yet  he  never  forfeits  his  character  for  profound  thought,  won- 
derful originality,  and  great  genius.  Washington  and  Sydney 
Smith  will  never  be  considered  intellectually  able  men,  be- 
cause they  took  the  world  as  they  found  it,  and  did  not  pre- 
sumptuously attempt  to  make  a  new  and  better  one.  Brough- 
am, and  Jefferson,  and  Fanny  Wright,  Abb6  Siezes,  the  abo- 
litionists and  socialists,  with  all  tibeir  ridiculous  failures  and 
absurd  theories,  are  admired  for  their  wonderful  talents,  and 
considered  extremely  profound,  simply  because  they  are  ex- 
tremely presumptuous  and  eccentric. 

There  is  another  and  a  better  reason  why  Sydney  Smith  was 
never  profound  or  original.  He,  like  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
was  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  convictions  and  opinions 
on  religious,  moral,  and  political  subjects.  He  felt  it  to  be  a 
crime  to  indulge  in  argument  or  speculation  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  our  common  and  established  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  was  learned  enough  to  know  that  the  common 
opinion  on  these  subjects  was  based  upon  the  authority,  the 
wisdom,  the  learning,  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  civilized 
human  race  that  has  preceded  us.  What  he  could  not  under- 
stand or  account  for,  he  was  willing  to  accept  as  true,  because 
he  found  it  generally  accepted,  and  therefore  natural.  He 
would  not  set  up  his  own  feeble  and  fallible  reason  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  order  of  nature,  the  authority  and  experience  of  the 
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past,  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  ways  of  G-od.  He 
was  not  profound,  because  he  took  many  things  on  trust.  Yet 
the  truly  learned  and  profound  always  discover  that  they  can 
investigate  no  moral  subject  without  relying  on  human  au- 
thority, and  taking  many  things  as  true,  merely  because '  they 
find  them  recorded  as  true.  It  is  only  ignorant,  presumptuous, 
pedantic  charlatans,  like  Ben  Franklin  and  Tom  Paine,  who 
attempt  to  discover  all  truth  for  themselves. 

Sydney  Smith  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  who  had  to  dp 
with  the  ''  Edinburgh  Review"  at  its  inception  ;  but  his  breadth 
of  learning,  his  truth,  conscientiousness,  and  prudence,  re- 
strained him  from  the  rash  and  criminal  speculations  that  have 
built  up  the  fame  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham.  He  could  have 
speculated  as  profoundly  as  a  Hume  or  a  Berkeley,  but  would 
not  follow  the  lead  of  philosophy  beyond  the  bounds  of  common 
sense,  established  morality,  or  Christian  faith.  Truly  able 
men  discover  that  philosophical  principles  are  all  false  when 
carried  to  their  ultimate  conclusions.  Philosophy  can  easily 
demonstrate  that  all  is  false  and  unreal,  existence  itself  a  mere 
dream ;  but  who  but  a  madman  believes  philosophy. 

Coleridge  was  the  very  antipode  of  Smith.  The  world  cou- 
oluded  that  he  was  a  great  genius  because  he  was  wholly  des- 
titute of  common  sense.  He,  Sou  they,  and  some  others, 
started  in  life  with  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a  communistio 
establishment  on  the  Susquehannah.  They  called  their  social 
scheme  '^  Pantisocracy."  They  had  not  a  cent  to  begin  with, 
yet  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  money  was  needed  to  bring 
over  and  plant  a  colony.  Men  who  were  weak  enough  to 
overlook  the  pecuniary  obstacles  in  their  way,  might  well  over- 
look the  philosophical,  practical,  natural,  and  historical  ob- 
jections to  their  social  programme.  Yet  this  early  piece  of 
folly  gave  these  hairbrained  men  a  reputation  for  genius  that 
lasted  them  through  life. 

Southey  and  Coleridge  both  began  life  as  political  radicals, 
and  both  soon  became  tories.  Coleridge  did  not  ceaae  to  be 
radical  in  becoming  a  tory.  Throughout  life  he  was  vainly 
grasping  at  the  perfect  and  the  universally  true.  There  is 
hardly  a  wise,  prudent,  or  practical  suggestion  in  his  whole 
works.  He  was  always  at  war  with  nature,  because  he  found 
in  nature  evil  mixed  with  good,  and  he  was  trying  to  expel 
evil  altogether.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  the  expedient, 
the  rightf  under  given  circumstances,  but  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  exact  line  of  truth  and  rectitude,  under  all  circuip- 
Btances.     Man,  if  his  heart  and  principles  be  sound,  always 
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knows  what  is  right  to-day,  but  never  can  foresee  what  will 
be  right  to-morrow.  He  has  to  weigh  circumstances  as  they 
arise,  and  feel  his  way' through  life,  guided  by  religious  faith, 
and  natural  and  healthy  common  sense.  He  will  not  be  the 
whit  the  better,  or  the  wiser,  for  studying  ethics,  or  any  other 
branch  of  moral  science. 

Coleridge  used  opium  to  great  excess,  and  there  is  an  ob- 
scurity and  dreaminess  about  his  thoughts  that  may  have 
been  partly  owing  to  this  habit.  Yet  we  think  partial  insanity 
was  congenital  with  him.  The  madhouses  are  filled  with  men 
who  have  gone  crazy  from  the  continued  effort  to  solve  insolu- 
ble problems  in  moral  or  physical  science ;  and  the  world  is 
full  of  half-crazy  folks,  engaged  in  the  same  hopeless  pursuit. 
They  are  the  bores  of  society,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  hear 
when  any  of  them  have  gone  clean  daft  mad,  and  been  sent  to 
the  lunatic  asylum.  We  ought  to  have  a  half-way  houst,  a 
sort  of  purgatorial  asylum,  for  such  as  Coleridge,  who  are 
just  crazy  enough  to  be  useless  to  themselves  and  very  trouble- 
some to  socie^.  Reader  I  have  you  not  half  a  dozen  ac- 
quaintances of  this  half-crazy  kind,  whom  you  are  afraid  to 
meet,  lest  they  should  torture  you  with  their  silly  schemes. 
We  are  sure  we  have  fifty,  and  we  live  in  perpetual  dread  and 
horror  of  them. 

It  was  cruel  enough  in  Coleridge  to  bore  the  world  in  his 
lifetime  with  his  tedious  and  half-meaning  '*  Table  Talk," 
inexcusable,  in  his  relative,  to  preserve  that  talk  as  an  instru- 
ment of  intellectual  torture  for  posterity.  We  shall  not  follow 
his  example,  by  quoting  any  part  of  it.  We  will  not  inflict 
on  our  readers  '^  cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 

Sydney  Smith  commenced  life  as  a  country  curate  in  Eng- 
land, but  soon  removed  to  Edinburgh.  His  daughter  gives 
the  following  agreeable  description  of  Edinburgh  literary  so- 
ciety at  that  period : 

"  In  the  year  1797,  the  period,  I  believe,  at  whioh  my  father  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh with  his  pnpil,  Mr.  JBeaoh,  that  city  was  rich  in  talent,  fall  of  men  who 
have  acted  important  parts  while  they  lived,  and  many  of  whom  have  left  names 
that  will  live  after  them:  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Playfair,  Walter  Scott,  Dogald 
Stewart,  Brougham,  Allen,  Brown,  Murray,  Leyden,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord 
Woodhouslee,  Alison,  Sir  James  Hall,  and  many  others. 

**  Society  at  that  time  in  Edinburgh  was  upon  the  most  easy  and  agreeable 
footing ',  tne  Scotch  were  neither  rich  nor  ashamed  of  being  poor,  and  there  was 
not  that  struggle  for  display  which  so  much  diminishes  the  charm  of  London 
life,  and  has,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  nuw  crept  into  that  of  Edinburgh. 
Few  days  passed  without  the  meeting  of  some  of  these  friends,  either  in  each 
other's  nouses,  or  (in  what  was  then  very  common)  oyster  cellars,  where,  I  am 
told,  the  most  delightful  little  suppers  used  to^be  given,  at  which  every  subject 
was  discussed,  with  a  freedom  impossible  in  larger  societies,  and  with  a  candor 
which  IB  only  found  where  men  oght  for  truth,  and  not  for  victory." 
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The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's  account  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  : 

"  Toward  the  end  of  my  residence  in  Edinburgh  (in  1800),  Broneham,  Jef- 
frey, and  myself,  happened  to  meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  Buo- 
elengh  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jefi&ey.  I  proposed  that  we 
ibonid  set  np  a  review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was  appointed 
editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of  the 
'  Review.*  The  motto  I  proposed  for  the  '  Review'  was  :  Tenui  musam  medi" 
tamuT  avena.*  '  We  cultivate  literature  on  a  little  oatmeal.'  But  this  was  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  Publius 
Syms,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  read  a  single  line ;  and  so  began, 
what  has  since  turned  out  to  be,  a  very  important  and  able  journal.  When  I 
left  Edinburgh  it  fell  into  the  stronger  hanos  of  Lords  Jef&ey  and  Brougham, 
and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity  and  success.*' 

Sydney  Smith  removed  about  this  time  to  London,  where  ho 
lived  for  many  years.  His  society  was  courted  by  the  learned, 
the  refined,  and  the  aristocratic.  He,  and  his  family,  moved 
in  the  highest  circles,  and  habitually  enjoyed  all  the  social 
and  intellectual  pleasures  peculiar  to  that  circle.  Suddenly, 
he  is  appointed  to  a  secluded,  and  more  than  half-savage 
parish  in  Yorkshire.  In  truth,  the  country  people  of  England, 
if  not  savages,  are  something  much  lower  and  less  interesting 
than  savages  :  and  such  are  the  peasantry  of  all  Europe.  The 
manner  in  which  Smith  and  his  family  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  circumstances  is  the  best  commentary  we 
have  ever  read  on  married  life.  It  shows  that  happiness  is 
only  to  be  found  at  home,  and  that  no  matter  what  that  home 
be,  if  father,  husband,  children,  and  servants,  love  one  an- 
other, and  will  work  together,  they  may  defy  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  the  outer  world.  We  will  give  a  long  extract, 
which  we  think  will  cure  old  bachelors  of  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  highest  and  most  rational 
happiness  is  readily  attainable  by  any  family,  who  will  only 
pull  t-ogether.  In  1816,  the  wheat  in  Northern  England  did 
not  mature,  and  for  a  whole  year  Mr.  Smith's  family  had  no 
bread,  yet  they  lived  happily  and  contentedly  on  a  miserable 
substitute  for  bread.  We  have  not  a  single  family  in  the 
United  States  with  more  of  refinement  or  intelligence  than 
that  of  Mr.  Smith's.  Yet  the  aristocratic  parvenus  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  New- York,  and  the  aristcKjratic  negroes  at  the 
South,  would  feel  disgraced  if  they  had  not,  at  all  times,  both 
meat  and  bread.  The  Smiths  boast  of  living  without  bread. 
Is  there  a  negro  in  the  South,  or  a  snob,  boss,  or  one  of  the 
"  upper  ten,"  in  a  Northern  city,  who  would  acknowledge  that 
he  was  ever  in  want  ?  In  truth,  our  negroes  and  the  Northern 
aristocracy  think  that  nobility  and  respectability  consist  en« 
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tirely  in  having  a  plenty  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  wear.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  higher  than  the  lowest  animal  natare  in 
vogue  among  Soathern  negroes  or  Northern  exclusives.  It  is 
true  there  is  at  the  North  a  large  unobtrusive  class  of  literary 
men,  merchants,  manufootarers,  and  professional  men,  of 
modest  worth,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  swell  mob.  But  they, 
who  give  tone  to  society  at  the  North,  and  in  Europe,  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  New-York,  FhiUdel- 
phia,  and  Cincinnati,  are  the  millionaires  who  are  only  dis- 
tinguished for  gross  sensuality,  ignorance,  want  of  taste  and 
refinement,  and  enormous  expenditare.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
Soulh  is  an  aristocracy  of  caste  and  privilege.  The  well-edu- 
cated, moral,  and  refined  white  citizen  stands  at  the  head  of 
society,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Wealth  never  redeems 
ignorance  and  vulgarity,  or  elevates  meanness,  at  the  South. 
Seeing  this,  our  wealthy  men  are  never  ostentatious,  for  the 
x)stentation  of  wealth  lowers  a  man  in  public  esteem  and 
social  standing,  with  us.  We  have  an  actual  aristocracy,  the 
aristocracy  of  color,  and  power,  and  privilege ;  and  will  ever 
despise  the  mere  pseudo-aristocracy  of  money.  But  to  our 
extract : 

"  All  my  efforts  for  an  ezohange  hAving  failed,  I  asked  and  obtained  from  my 
friend  the  archbishop,  another  year  to  build  in ;  and  I  then  set  my  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  in  good  earnest :  sent  for  an  architect ;  he  produced  plans  that  would 
have  ruined  me.  I  made  him  my  bow,  *  You  build  for  glory,  sir ;  I  for  use.'  I 
returned  him  his  plans,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  sat  down  in  my  think- 
ing chair,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  had  concocted  a  plan  which 
bM  produced,  what  I  call,  the  model  of  a  parsonage  house, 

**  I  then  took  to  horse. to  provide  bricks  and  timoer ;  was  advised  to  make  niy 
own  bricks,  of  my  own  clay  ;  of  course,  when  the  kiln  was  opened,  all  baa  ; 
mounted  my  horse  again,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  had  bouent  thousands  of 
bricks  and  tons  of  timber.  Was  advisea  by  neighboring  ffentlemen  to  employ 
oxen  ;  bought  four.  Tug  and  Luf,  Hawl  and  Crawl ;  but  Tug  and  Lug  took  to 
fidnting,  and  requited  buckets  of  sal  volalilet  and  Hawl  and  Crawl  to  lie  down 
in  the  mud.  So  I  did  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first,  took  the  advice  of 
the  &rmer  instead  of  the  gentleman ;  sold  my  oxen,  bought  a  team  of  horses, 
and  at  last,  in  spite  of  a  frost  which  delayed  me  six  weeks,  in  spite  of  walls 
running  down  with  wet,  in  spite  of  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  friends,  who 
predicted  our  death,  in  spite  of  an  infant  of  six  months  old,  who  had  never  been 
out  of  the  house,  I  landed  my  family  in  my  new  house,  nine  months  after  hav- 
ing laid  the  first  stone,  on  the  20th  March ;  and  performed  my  promise  to  the 
leUer  to  the  archbishop,  by  issuing  forth  at  midnight  with  a  lantern  to  meet  the 
last  cart,  with  the  cook  and  the  cat,  which  had  stuck  in  the  mud ;  and  fairly 
Qitablished  them,  before  twelve  o*clock  at  night,  in  the  new  parsonage  house-^ 
a  feat,  taking  ignorance,  inexperience,  and  poverty,  into  consiaeration,  requiring, 
I  assure  you,  no  small  degree  of  energy. 

**  It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I  neyer  repented  it  I 
turned  schoolmsster,  to  educate  my  son,  as  1  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to 
school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress  to  educate  the  girUi,  as  I  could  not 
afford  a  governess.  1  turned  farmer,  as  I  could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant 
waa  too  expensive,  so  I  caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  milestone, 
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ehrifltened  her  Banoh,  pat  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my  hutler.  Hie 
giris  tanght  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I  undertook  her  morale ;  Bnnotk 
oeeame  the  heet  bntler  in  the  oounty. 

**  I  had  little  farnitnre,  bo  I  thought  a  cart-load  of  deals,  took  a  carpenter 
(who  came  to  me  for  parish  relief)  ouied  Jack  Robinson,  with  a  &oe  like  a  full 
moon,  into  my  serrioe,  establiBhed  him  in  a  bam,  said  to  him,  *  Jack,  famifth  my 
honse.'    Yon  see  the  result. 

"  At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  mnch  wanted  in  the  establish* 
ment.  After  a  diligent  search,  I  discoTered,  in  the  back  settlements  of  a  York 
eoaehmaker,  an  ancient  green  chariot,  supposed  to  haye  been  the  earliest  inven- 
tion of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  home  in  trmmph  to  my  admiring  fiiunily.  Being 
somewhat  dilapidated,  the  viUage  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  blacksmith  repaii^ 
it,  nay  (but  for  Mrs.  Sydney^s  earnest  entreaties),  we  believe  the  village  painter 
wouldf  have  ez3rciBed  his  genius  ufK>n  the  exterior.  It  escaped  this  aanger, 
however,  and  the  result  was  wonderful.  Each  year  added  to  its  charms ;  it 
new  yonneer  and  younger :  a  new  wheel ;  a  new  spring.  I  christened  it  the 
immortal ;  it  was  known  all  over  the  nei^borhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered  it, 
and  the  village  dogs  barked  at  it ;  but  *  Faber  mea  fartuna*  was  my  motto ;  we 
had  no  fa)se  shame. 

*«  Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village  parson,  village  doctor,  vil- 
lage comforter,  village  maelBtrate,  and  Edinburgh  Reviewer ;  so  you  see  I  had 
not  much  time  left  on  my  hands  to  regret  London." 

The  following  is  a  description  by  his  daughter  of  similar 
occurrences,  equally  graphic,  lively,  and  instructing: 

**  At  last,  however,  the  deed  was  done,  and  I  well  remember  the  landing  at 
Foston,  March,  1814.  Indeed  how  should  I  forget  it  ?  A  day  of  such  diffiomty , 
discomfort,  bustle,  and  delight,  seldom  occurs  twice  in  one  life. 

**  It  was  a  cold,  bright  March  day,  with  a  biting  east  wind.  The  beds  we  left 
in  the  morning  had  to  be  packed  up  and  slept  on  at  night ;  wagon  after  wagon 
of  furniture  poured  in  every  minute ;  the  roads  were  so  cut  up  that  the  carriage 
could  not  reach  the  door ;  and  my  mother  lost  her  shoe  in  the  mud,  which  was 
ankle  deep,  while  bringing  her  infant  up  to  the  bouse  in  her  arms. 

**  But  on  I  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and  took  possession  1  The  first  time 
in  our  lives  that  we  had  inhabited  a  house  of  our  own.  How  we  admired  it, 
ugly  as  it  was  I  With  what  pride  my  dear  father  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  from 
room  to  room,  old  Molly  Mills,  the  milkwoman,  who  had  charge  of  the  house, 
grinning  with  delight  m  the  background.  We  thought  it  a  palace ;  yet  the 
drawing-room  had  no  door,  the  bare  plaster  walls  ran  down  witn  wet,  the  win- 
dows were  like  ground  glass,  from  the  moisture  that  had  to  be  wiped  up  several 
times  a  day  by  the  housemaid.  No  carpets,  no  chairs,  nothing  unpacked; 
rough  men  bringing  in  rougher  packages  at  every  moment.  But  then  was  the 
time  to  behold  my  father  1  Amidst  the  confusion  he  thought  for  everybody, 
eared  for  everybody,  encouraged  everybody,  kept  everybody  in  good  humor. 
How  he  exerted  himself!  how  his  loud,  rich  voice  might  be  heard  in  everv  direc- 
tion, ordering,  arranging,  explaining,  till  the  houseoold  storm  gradually  sub- 
sided !  Each  half  hour  improved  our  condition ;  fires  blazed  in  every  roooL 
At  last  we  all  sat  down  to  our  tea,  spread  by  ourselves  on  a  huge  package 
before  the  drawing-room  fire,  sitting  on  boxes  round  it,  and  retired  to  sleep  on 
our  beds  placed  on  the  floor,  the  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest  family  in  Chris- 
tendouL  In  a  few  days,  under  my  father*s  active  exertions,  everything  was 
arranged  with  tolerable  comfort  in  the  little  household,  and  it  began  to  assume 
its  wonted  appearance. 

'*  In  speaking  of  the  establishment  at  Foston,  Annie  Kay  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. She  entered  our  service  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  possessing  a  degree 
of  sense  and  ladylike  feeling  not  often  found  in  her  situation  of  life — ^first  as 
nurse,  then  as  lady*s  maid,  then  housekeeper,  apothecary's  boy,  factotum,  and 
friend.  All  who  have  been  much  at  Foston  or  Combe  Florey  know  Annie  Kay ; 
aha  was  called  in  consultation  in  every  family  event,  and  proved  herself  a  worthy 
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onde.  Her  eounselB  were  deliTered  in  the  Bofteet  yoiee,  with  the  sweetest 
■mile,  and  in  the  hroadest  Yorkshire.  She  ended  by  nursing  her  old  master 
through  his  long  and  painful  illness,  night  and  day  ;  she  was  with  him  at  his 
death ;  she  followed  him  to  his  grave ;  she  was  remembered  in  his  will ;  she 
survived  him  but  two  years,  which  she  spent  in  my  mother's  house ;  and  after 
her  long  and  faithful  servioe  of  thirty  years,  was  ouried  by  mj  mother  in  the 
same  cemetery  as  her  master,  respected  and  lamented  by  ail  his  family  as  the 
most  faithful  of  servants  and  friends. 

(«  So  much  for  the  interior  of  the  establishment.  Out  of  doors  reigned  Molly 
Mills— oow,  pig,  garden,  poultry,  and  post  woman ;  with  her  shorl  red  petti- 
coat, her  legs  like  mill-posts,  her  high  cheek  bones  red  and  shrivelled  like  win- 
ter apples ;  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  *yeo woman ;'  a  sort  of  kindred  spirit,  too, 
for  she  was  the  wit  of  the  village,  and  delighted  in  a  crack  with  her  master, 
when  she  could  get  it.  She  was  as  important  in  her  vocation  as  Annie  Kay  in 
hers ;  and  Molly  here  and  Molly  there,  might  be  heard  in  every  direction. 
Molly  was  always  merry,  active,  willing,  and  true  as  gold.  She  had  little  book- 
leamine,  but  enough  to  bring  up  two  athletic  sons,  as  honest  as  herself,  though, 
unlike  her,  they  were  never  seen  to  smUe,  but  were  as  solemn  as  two  owls,  and 
would  not  have  said  a  civil  thing  to  save  their  lives  They  ruled  the  farm. 
Add  to  these  the  pet  donkey.  Bitty,  already  introduced  to  the  public,  a  tame 
lawn,  at  last  dismissed  for  eating  the  maid's  clothes,  which  he  preferred  to  any 
other  diet,  and  a  lame  goose,  condemned  at  last  to  be  roasted  for  eating  all  the 
fruit  in  the  garden ;  together  with  Bunch  and  Jack  Robinson,  already  men- 
tioned,  and  you  have  the  establishment 

"  This  year,  1816,  from  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  the  distress  among  the  poor 
was  excessive.  The  wheat  was  generally  sprouted  throughout  the  country,  and 
unfit  for  bread ;  and  good  flour  was  not  only  dear,  but  hardly  to  be  procured. 
We,  like  our  poorer  neighbors,  being  unable  to  afford  it,  were  obliged  to  con- 
sume our  sprouted  wheat ;  and  we  lived,  therefore,  a  whole  year  without  tasting 
bread,  on  tnin,  unleavened,  sweet-tasting  cakes,  like  frost-bitten  potatoes,  baked 
on  tins,  the  only  way  of  usin^  this  damaged  flour.  The  luxury  of  returning  to 
bread  again  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  never  been  deprived 

Think  of  this,  ye  Fifth  avenue  aristocrats  and  Southern 
negroes  1  Could  your  respectability  survive  such  diet  ?  When  a 
boy,  we  well  recollect  that  one  year,  our  father's  corn  crop  being 
short,  he  gave  the  negroes  rye  meal  instead;  and  we  have 
seen  them  throw  the  bread  to  a  dog,  who,  unused  to  it,  like 
themselves,  turned  up  his  nose  at  it.  *'  Is  that  food  for  human 
creatures,  that  even  a  dog  won't  eat?"  exclaimed  one.  1 
sneaked  off,  thinking  it  very  cruel  to  give  negroes  rye  bread. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  tried  Irish  potatoes,  but  the  negroes  threat- 
ened to  strike  work,  and  he  had  to  buy  corn  for  ten  dollars  a 
barrel.  This  was  in  1817.  The  sutnmer  of  1816  was  so  cold 
that  much  of  the  Indian  corn  did  not  mature. 

We  introduce  this  extract  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  old 
bachelors.  See  on  how  little  people  can  live  happily  and 
respectably  if  they  have  no  false  shame ! 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  Mr.  Smith's  most  distinguishing 
characteristics ;  those  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance, young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant, 
pious  an£  worldly-minded.     He  was  the  most  humorous  man 
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of  his  day,  and  his  humor  was  artless,  harmless,  and  good- 
natured  ;  broad  enough,  laughter-moving  in  the  extreme,  but 
never  coarse,  indelicate,  or  immoral.  Grenerally  employed  to 
afford  innocent  amusement  to  the  social  circle,  or  to  his  com- 
panions, wherever  they  might  be ;  but  occasionally  wielded, 
in  his  writings  and  his  discourses,  with  a  giant's  strength,  to 
lash  falsehood,  crime,  and  heresy,  and  to  uphold  and  advance 
truth  and  virtue.  His  humor  was  often  replete  with  learning 
and  wit,  yet  humor  always  predominated,  and,  as  the  manner, 
company,  and  occasion,  give  zest  and  appreciation  to  humor,  and 
these  we  cannot  revive,  we  shall  not,  therefore,  venture  to 
give  specimens  of  his  "  Table  Talk."  Yet,  we  advise  all  to 
bny  and  read  the  book,  whiclf  not  only  amuses  and  instructs, 
but  inculcates,  in  an  eeisy  and  graceful  way,  useful,  moral, 
and  religious  lessons. 

Before  proceeding  to  Luther,  we,  on  second  thought,  will 
revert  to  Coleridge,  who  has  said,  or  rather  suggested,  one 
good  thought  in  his  **  Table  Talk."  He  could  never  follow  out 
a  thought  to  practical  conclnsion  ;  he  had  only  glimmerings 
and  half  views  of  subjects.  He  could  analyze,  but  could  not 
digest,  generalize,  synthesize,  and  assimilate.  His  mind  was 
acute,  not  comprehensive.  He  says:  "When  I  am  very  ill 
indeed,  I  can  read  Scott's  novels,  and  they  are  almost  the 
only  books  I  can  then  read.  I  cannot  at  such  times  read  the 
Bible ;  my  mind  reflects  on  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  the  open 
page." 

Now,  even  when  one  is  well,  fifty  lines  of  Virgil,  or  Milton, 
or  the  best  parts  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Crit- 
icism," or  Butler's  Hudibras,  are  too  much  to  read  at  one  time. 
These  authors  are  replete  with  thought  and  philosophic  sug- 
gestion, and  set  one  to  thinking.  We  cannot  read  on,  and 
think  of  what  we  have  read,  and,  therefore,  put  the  book 
down.  There  are  no  thoughts  in  Scott's  novels  or  poems,  nor 
in  any  other  novels;  the  plot  alone  interests,  and  we  greedily 
pursue  that,  without  ever  feeling  disposed  to  recur  to  what  we 
have  already  perused.  'Tis  a  cunning  trick  of  the  novelists 
never  to  indulge  in  thought,  for  thereby  the  reader's  attention 
is  never  diverted  from  the  development  of  the  story.  Had 
Scott  written  nothing  but  his  poetry  and  his  novels,  so  far  from 
acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  ability,  he  would  not 
even  have  been  deemed  a  man  of  genius.  A  power  of  mimic- 
ry, and  ^'  turn  for  taking  off,"  and  describing  manners  and 
scenery,  are  the  only  mental  faculties,  strongly  exhibited 
in  his  works  of  fiction.     His  "  Life  of  Bonaparte"  is  a  work  of 
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a  higher  order,  and,  oonsidering  the  haste  with  which  it  was 
written,  proves,  inoontestabiy,  that  he  possessed  a  high  order 
of  hitelleot,  which  he  habitually  wasted  and  dilated  on  hastily- 
written  trifles,  that  pleased  the  pablic  because  they  were 
trifles.  All  men  will  read,  provided  you  do  not  require  of  them 
to  think ;  and,  invariably,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most 
popular  writer  is  he  who  has  least  thought.  Thought  is 
written  for  posterity.  Novels  contain  neither  facts  nor 
thoughts,  and  are  read,  as  liquor  is  drank,  solely  for  excite- 
ment.  The  time,  talent,  and  money^  wasted  in  writing  them, 
printing  them,  and  reading  them,  render  them  one  of  the 
most  abominable  nuisances  of  ^r  day. 

Luther's  ''  Table  Talk''  cannot  be  easily  appreciated  in 
our  times.  The  world  was  just  emerging  from  barbarism 
when  he  arose,  and  althoagh  learning  was  common,  it  was 
generally  blended  with  much  gross  superstition.  In  Germany, 
especially,  did  old  pagan  legends  and  superstitions  prevail. 
She  never  possessed  the  civilization  of  the  ancients,  and  was 
then  slowly  acquiring,  through  the  means  of  Christianity,  the 
civilization  of  the  moderns.  Luther  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
moral  and  physical  courage,  deeply  and  extensively  read,  ener- 
getic, industrious,  candid,  honest,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
gifted  with  powers  of  controversial  reasoning ;  superior,  prob- 
ably, to  those  of  any  man,  of  any  day ;  but  he  was  coarse, 
overbearing,  dogmatical,  and  conceited.  These  latter  qualities 
the  better  fitted  him  for  his  times  and  mission.  We  are  about 
to  give  some  specimens  of  Luther's  superstitious  table  talk,  but 
must  forewarn  the  reader  that  these  are  but  the  spots  upon  the 
sun.  No  one  should  read  this  table  talk  without  reading  more 
about  Luther.  Skepticism  and  infidelity  are  very  generally  the 
ofispring  of  half  information.  Luther  was  neither  a  Mes^siah  nor 
an  apostle.  He  had  much  of  the  dross  of  human  nature  about 
him.  But  there  never  lived  a  greater  or  more  useful  man. 
He  reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  while  he  begat  the  Prot- 
estant churches.  The  two  systems  now  act  and  react  on 
each  other,  and  keep  up  a  healthy  competition. 

Without  presuming  to  decide  whether  there  be  more  of  true 
Christianity  with  Catholics  or  Protestants,  we  can  safely 
maintain,  looking  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  that  the  Reformation  forms  one  of  the  grandest 
epochs  in  human  progress.  Churches  are  in  many  things  but 
human  institutions,  and  languor,  remissness,  abuse,  and  cor- 
ruption, will  creep  into  them.  They  need  occasional  reform 
and  stirring  up.     Wesley  and  Whitefleld  were  great  reformers, 
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too,. they  revived  vital  religion  in  all  the  Protestant  ohnrches ; 
and  the  Catholic  Gharch  itself  now  imitates  tiieir  example, 
andpreaches  up  revivals, 

Wesley  was  almost  as  great  a  roan  as  Luther,  and  com- 
bined a  rough  and  domineering  spirit,  with  equal  zeal,  in- 
dustry, piety,  and  devotedness.  The  difference  between  these 
two  truly  great  and  good  men,  is  little  more  than  the  differ- 
ence between  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived.  So 
long  as  the  Bible  remains  intact,  churches  may  sin  and  fall, 
and  the  world  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

"  LUTHER'S  TALK  ABOUT  DEVILS  AND  WITCHES. 

**  The  greatest  punishment  God  cah  inflict  on  the  wicked  is,  when  the  Church, 
to  chastise  them,  deliyen  them  oyer  to  Satan,  who,  with  6od*B  permission, 
kills  them,  or  makes  them  undergo  great  cidamities.  Many  devils  are  in  woods, 
in  waters,  in  wilderness,  end  in  dark  pooly  places,  ready  to  hurt  and  prejudice 
people ;  some  are  also  in  the  thick  black  clouds,  which  cause  hail,  lightnings, 
and  thunderings,  and  poison  the  air,  the  pasture,  and  the  grounds. 

**  The  Emperor  Frederick,  father  of  Maximilian,  invited  a  necromancer  to 
dine  with  him,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  magic,  turned  his  guest's  hands  into 
griffin's  claws.  He  then  wanted  him  to  eat,  but  the  man,  ashamed,  hid  his 
elawB  under  the  table.  He  took  his  revenge  however,  for  the  jest  played  upon 
him.  He  caused  it  to  seem  that  a  loud  altercation  was  going  on  in  the  court- 
yard, and  when  the  emperor  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  he,  by  his  art,  clapped  on  his  head  a  pair  of  stag's  horns,  so  that  the 
emperor  could  not  set  his  head  into  the  room  again  until  he  had  eased  the 
necromancer  of  his  disfigurement.  I  am  delighted,  said  Luther,  when  one  devi- 
plagues  another.    They  are  not  all,  however,  of  eaual  power. 

'*  1  here,  was  at  Nieubere  a  magician  called  Wildfemer,  who,  one  day,  swal- 
lowed a  countryman,  with  his  horse  and  cart.  A  few  houra  afterward,  man 
horse,  and  cart,  were  all  found  in  a  slough,  a  few  miles  off.  I  have  heard,  too, 
of  a  seeming  monk,  who  asked  a  wasoner,  who  was  taking  some  hay  to  market, 
how  much  he  would  charge  to  eat  his  fill  of  hay  ?  The  man  said,  a  krentser, 
whereupon  the  monk  sat  to  work,  and  had  nearly  devoured  the  whole  load 
when  the  man  drove  him  off.'* 

"August  2dth,  1588,  the  conversation  fell  upon  witches,  who  spoil  milk 
eggs,  and  butter,  in  farmyards.  Dr.  Luther  said,  *  I  should  have  no  compassion 
on  these  witches  ;  I  would  burn  all  of  them  We  read  in  the  old  law,  that  the 
priests  threw  the  first  stone  at  such  malefactors.  Tis  saii  this  stolen  butter 
tarns  rancid,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  when  any  one  goes  to  eat  it  He  who  at- 
tempts'to  coonteract  and  chastise  these  witches  is  himself  corporally  plagued, 
and  tormented  by  the  devil,  their  master.  Sunday  school ma^tera  and  ministers 
have  often  experienced  this.  Our  ordinarv  sins  offend  and  an^er  Ood.  What, 
then,  must  be  his  wrath  af^inst  witchcraft,  which  we  may,  justly  designate  high 
treason  against  divine  majesty,  a  revolt  against  the  infinite  power  of  God.  The 
jurbcousults,  who  have  so  learnedly  and  pertinently  treated  of  rebellion,  affirm 
that  the  subject  who  rebels  against  his  sovereign  is  worthy  of  death.  Does  not 
witchcraft,  then,  merit  death,  which  is  a  revolt  of  the  creature  against  the 
Creator,  a  denial  to  God  of  the  authority  which  it  grants  to  the  demon  ? 

"  A  pastor  near  Tor^^aa  came  to  Luther,  and  complained  that  the  devil  tor- 
mentea  him  without  mtermission.  The  doctor  replied  :  *  He  plagues  and  ha- 
rasses me,  too,  but  I  resist  him  with  the  arms  of  faith.  I  know  of  Qne  person  at 
Magdeburg  who  put  Satt^n  to  the  rout  by  spitting  at  him ;  but  this  example  is 
not  liffhtly  to  be  followed,  for  the  devil  is  a  presumptuous  spirit,  and  not  disposed 
to  yield.  We  run  great  risk  when  with  him  we  attempt  more  than  we  can  do. 
One  man,  who  relied  implicitly  on  his  baptism,  when  the  devil  presented  himself 
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to  him,  his  head  furnished  with  horns,  tore  off  one  of  the  home  ;  bat  another 
man,  of  less  &ith,  who  attempted  the  same  thing,  was  killed  by  the  deyil.' " 

Luther  himself,  from  long  study  at  night,  imagined  the 
devil  appeared  to  him,  and  having  strong  faith  and  undaunted 
courage,  threw  the  inkstand  at  him.  The  devil  absquatulated 
forthwith,  but  not  so  the  ink.  That  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
wall  of  the  room,  in  which  the  apparition  was  conjured  up  by 
bis  restless  and  fevered  brain. 

There  were  three  things  that  Luther  especially  dreaded  and 
hated — the  pope,  the  Turk,  and  the  devil.  We  say  dreaded^ 
for  he  feared  nothing.  His  courage  was  superhuman.  He 
was  sent  by  God,  and  inspired  by  God.  The  Reformation  is 
too  grand  an  ovent,.  too  big  with  human  destiny,  to  have  hap- 
pened by  chance,  against  the  will,  or  without  the  will  of 
Deity.  He  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  Luther,  denies  the 
existence  of  a  superintending  providence,  and  falls  back  upon  a 
cold,' unfeeling,  mechanical  theistic  first  cause,  which  is  but 
atheism,  under  another  name.  Luther  was  not  a  messiah,  but 
a  man — in  some  respects,  a  frail  and  erring  man ;  delegated 
by  God  for  great  purposes.  His  strong  pa9^ions,  prejudices, 
and  superstitions,  rendered  him  more  available  for  the  purposes 
of  his  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  mankind  how 
wide  was  the  difference  between  the  perfection  of  crucified 
Divinity  and  the  gross  imperfection  of  the  greatest  of  mere 
men. 

In  Luther's  time,  the  Turks  threatened  to  overwhelm  and 
conquer  all  Europe  ;  hence  his  apprehension  of  their  aggres- 
sions. 'Tis  probable  that  the  Reformation,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  gave  a  new  life  and  spirit  to  Christendom,  and 
enabled  them  to  drive  back  the  Turk.  'Tis  true,  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  consequent  on  the  discovery  and  use  of  the 
compass,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  improvement,  but  had 
not  the  Reformation  unfathomed  men's  minds  and  energies, 
diiscoveries  in  physical  science  would  have  been  of  no  avail — 
they  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  closet  of  the 
philosopher. 

"  OF  ANTICHRIST. 

**  Antichrist  is  the  pope  and  the  Turk  together :  a  heast  fnll  of  life  must  have 
a  hody  and  a  soul  ;  the  spirit  or  soul  of  Antichrist  is  the  pope,  his  flesh  or  body, 
the  Tiirk.  The  latter  wastes,  and  assails,  and  persecutes  God's  church  corpo 
rally  ;  the  former,  spiritually  and  corporally  too,  with  hanging,  burning,  mar 
dering  dtc,  <frc.  But,  as  in  the  apostle's  time,  the  Church  had  the  Tictory  over 
the  Jews  and  Romans,  so  now  will  she  keep  the  field  firm  and  solid  against  the 
hypocrisy  and  idolatry  of  the  pope,  and  the  tyranny  and  devastations  of  the 
Turk,  and  her  other  enemies. 


**  Seeing  the  pope  is  Antichrist,  I  brieve  him  to  be  a'deviliiDeaniftto.  Like 
M  Chriflt  n  true  and  natnfftl  Qod  and  man,  bo  is  antichrist  a  living  devil.  It  is 
true,  too,  what  they  say  of  the  pope,  he  is  a  terrestrial  god — for  he  is  neither  a 
reel  god  nor  a  real  man,  but  of  the  two  naturee  mingled  together. 

"  The  Tark  will  go  to  Rome,  as  I>aniel*s  prophecy  announces,  and  then  the 
last  day  will  not  be  very  distant  Germany  must  be  chastised  by  the  Turks. 
I  often  reflect  with  sorrow  how  utterly  Germany  r^ects  all  good  counsel.'^ 


ART.  Vl.-THE  N0N-SLAVEH0LDEB8  OF  THE  SOUTHS 

THEIR  INTEREST    IN    THE    PRESENT    8E0TI0NAL   CONTROVERSY 
IDENTICAL   WITH  THAT   OP   THE   SLAVEHOLDERS^ 

Mv  Dear  Sir  :  While  in  Charleston  recently  I  adverted,  in 
conversation  with  you,  to  some  considerations  affecting  the 
question  of  slavery  in  its  application  to  the  several  classes  of 
population  at  the  South)  and  especially  to  the  non->sIaveholding 
olass  who,  I  maintained,  ^were  even  more  deeply  interested 
than  any  oth^  in  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions,  and  in 
the  success  of  the  movement  now  inaugurated  for  the  entire 
social,  inJnstcial,  and  political  independence  of  the  South.  At 
your  request,  I  promised  to  elaborate  and  commit  to  writing 
the  points  of  that  conversation,  which  I  now  proceed  to  do,  in 
the  hope  that  I  may  thus  be  enabled  to  give  some  feeble  aid 
to  a  cause  which  is  worthy  of  the  Sidneys,  HampdenS)  and 
Patrick  Henrys,  of  earlier  times. 

When  in  charge  of  the  national  census  office,  several  years 
since,  I  found  that  it  had  been  stated  by  an  abolition  senator 
from  his  seat,  that  the  number  of  slaveholders  at  the  South 
did  not  exceed  150,000.  Convinced  that  it  was  a  gross  mis* 
representation  of  facts,  I*  caused  a  careful  examination  of 
the  returns  to  be  made,  which  fixed  the  actual  number  at 
347,255,  and  communicated  the  information,  by  note,  to  Sena- 
tor Cass,  who  read  it  in  the  Senate.  I  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  embraced  slaveholding  families,  and 
that  to  arrive  at  the  actual  number  of  slaveholders,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  proportion  of  persons  which 
the  census  showed  to  a  family.  When  this  was  done,  the 
number  was. swelled  to  about  two  millions. 

Since  these  results  were  made  public,  1  have  had  reason  to 
think  that  the  separation  of  the  schedules  of  the  slave  and  the 
free  was  calculated  to  lead  to  omissions  of  the  single  properties, 
and  that  on  this  account,  it  would  be  safe  to  put  the  number 
of  families  at  375,000,  and  the  number  of  actual  slaveholders 
at  about  two  millions  and  a  quarter. 
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Assaming  the  published  returns,  however,  to  be  oorreot,  it 
will  appear  that  one  half  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  excluding  the  oities,  are*  slave- 
holders, and  that  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  entire  South 
are  similarly  oiroumstanoed.  The  average  number  of  slaves  is 
nine  to  each  slaveholding  family,  and  one  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  s^ich  holders  are  in  possession  of  less  than  five 
slaves. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  so 
far  from  oonstituting,  numerically,  an  insignificant  portion  of 
its  people,  as  has  been  malignantly  alleged,  make  up  an  aggre- 
f  g&te  greater  in  relative  proportion  than  the  holders  of  any 
I  other  s{)ecies  of  property  whatever,  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; 
V^and  that  of  no  other  property  can  it  be  said,  with  equal  truth- 
fulness, that  it  is  an  interest  of  the  whole  community.  While 
every  other  family  in  the  States  I  have  s{)ecially  referred  to 
are  slaveholders,  but  one  family  in  every  three  and  a  half 
families  in  Maine,  New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts/  and  Con- 
necticut, are  holders  of  agricultural  land ;  and  m  European 
states  the  proportion  is  almost  indefinitely  less.  /^The  propor- 
tion which  the  slaveholders  of  the  South  bear  to  the  entire 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  the  owners  of  land  or 
houses,  agricultural  stocJE,  State,  bank,  or  other  corporation 
securities  anywhere  elsej  No  political  economist  will  deny 
this.  Nor  is  that  all.  Even  in  the  States  which  are  among 
the  largest  slaveholding,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee, the  land  proprietors  outnumber'  nearly  two  to  one,  in 
relative  proportion,  the  owners  of  the  same  property  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ;  and  if  the  average  number 
of  slaves  held  by  each  family  throughout  the  South  be  but  nine, 
and  if  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  slaveholders  own  under 
five  slaves,  it  will  be  seen  how  preposterous  is  the  allegation  of 
our  enemies,  that  the  slaveholding  class  is  an  organized  wealthy 
aristocracy.  [The poor  men  of  ffie  South  are  the  holders  of 
one  to  five  slaves^  and  it  would  be  equally  consistent  with 
truth  and  justice  to  My  that  they  represent^  in  reality^  its 
slaveholding'  interest. J 

The  fact  being  conceded,  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
persons  in  the  slaveholding  States  who  have  no  direct  owner- 
ship in  slaves,  it  may  be  well  asked,  upon  what  principle  a 
greater  antagonism  can  be  presumed  between  them  and  their 
fellow-citizens,  than  exists  among  the  larger  class  of  non-land- 
holders in  the  free  States  and  the  landed  interests  there  ?  If 
a  conflict  of  interest  exists  in  one  instance,  it  does  in  the 
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other ;  and  if  patriotism  and  public  spirit  are  to  be  measured 
upon  so  low  a  standard,  the  sooiai  fabric  at  the  North  is  in  far 
greater  danger  of  dissolution  than  it  is  here. 

Though  I  protest  against  the  false  and  degrading  standard 
to  whioh  Northern  orators  and  statesmen  have  reduced  the 
measure  of  patriotism,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  a  free  and 
enlightened  people,  and  in  the  name  of  the  non-slaveholders  of 
the  South,  fling  back  the  insolent  charge  tliat  they  are  only 
bonad  to  their  country  by  the  consideration  of  its  '*  loaves  and 
fishes,"  and  would  be  found  derelict  in  honor  and  principle, 
and  public  virtue,  in  proportion  as  they  were  needy  in  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  but  easy  to  show  that  the  interest  of  the 
poorest  non-slaveholder  among  us  is  to  make  common  cause 
with,  and  die  in  the  last  trenches,  in  defence  of  the  slave  prop- 
e^y  of  his  m<ire  favored  neighbor. 

(  The  non-slaveholders  of  the  South  may  be  classed  as  either 
SQch  as  desire  and  are  incapable  of  purchasing  slaves,  or  such 
as  have  the  means  to  purchase  and  do  not,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  motive — preferring  to  hire  or  employ  cheaper 
white  labor.  A  class  conscientiously  objecting  to  the  owner- 
ship of  slave  property  does  not  exist  at  the  South :  for  all  such 
scruples  have  long  since  been  silenced  by  the  profound  and  un- 
answerable argnments  to  whioh  Yankee  controversy  has  driven 
onr  statesmen,  popular  orators,  and  clergjrTs  Upon  the  sure 
testimony  of  G-od's  Holy  Book,  and  upon^he  principles  of 
universal  polity,  they  have  defended  and  justified  the  institu- 
tion !  The  exceptions,  which  embrace  recent  importations  in 
Virginia,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  cities,  from  the  free 
States  of  the  North,  and  some  of  the  crazy,  socialistic  Grer- 
mans  in  Texas,  are  too  unimportant  to  afleot  the  truth  of  the 
ptvposition. 

/The  non-slaveholders  are  either  urban  or  rural,  including 
among  the  former  the  merchants,  traders,  mechanics,  laborers, 
and  other  classes  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  and  among  the 
latter,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  in  sections  where  sf^ve  property 
either  could  or  could  not  be  profitably  employed.  ^ 

As  the  competition  of  free  labor  with  slave  labor  is  the  gist 
of  the  argument  used  by  the  opponents  of  slavery,  and  as  it  is 
upon  this  that  they  rely  in  support  of  a  future  social  conflict 
in  our  midst,  it  is  dear  that  in  cases  where  the  competition 
cannot  possibly  exist,  the  argument,  whatever  weight  it  might 
otherwise  have,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Now,  from  what  can  such  competition  be  argued  in  our 
cities  ?    Are  not  all  the  interests  of  the  merchant,  and  those 
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who/n  he  employs,  of  necessity  tipon  the  side  of  the  slave- 
holder ?  The  prodaots  which  he  buys,  the  commodities  which 
he  sells,  the  profits  .which  he  realizes,  the  hopes  which  sustain 
him  of  future  fortune,  all  spring  from  this  source,  and  from  no 
other.  The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  South,  are  but  so 
many  agencies  for  converting  the  products  of  slave  labor  into 
the  products  of  other  labor  obtained  from  abroad,  and,  as  in 
every  other  agency,  the  interest  of  the  agent  is,  that  the  prin- 
cipal shall  have  as  much  as  possible  to  sell,  and  be  enabled  as 
much  as  possible  to  buy.  In  the  absence  of  every  other  source 
of  wealth  at  the  iSouth,  its  mercantile  interests  are  so  inter- 
woveii  with  those  of  slave  labor  as  almost  to  be  identical. 
What  is  irue  of  the  merchant,  is  true  of  the  clerk,  the  dray- 
man, or  the  laborer,  whom  he  employs — the  mechanic  who 
builds  his  houses,  the  lawyer  who  argues  his  causes,  the  phy- 
sician who  heals,  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  etc.,  etc.  If  the 
poor  mechanic  could  have  ever  complained  of  the  competition 
in  the  cities,  of  slave  labor  with  his,  the  cause  of  that  com- 
plaint, in  the  enormous  increase  of  value  of  slave  property,  has 
failed,  since  such  increase  has  been  exhausting  the  cities  and 
lowns  of  slave  labor,  or  making  it  so  valuable  that  he  can 
work  in  competition  with  it,  and  receive  a  rate  of  remuneration 
greatly  higher  than  in  any  of  the  non-slaveholding  towns  or 
cities  at  the  North  !  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  example  of  the  city  of  Charleston, 
which  has  a  larger  proportion  of  slaves  than  any  other  at  the 
South — ^Where  the  first  flag  of  Southern  independence  was  un- 
furled, and  where  the  entire  people,  with  one  voice,  rich  and 
poor,  merchant,  mechanic,  and  laborer,  stand  nobly  together. 
Another  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
almost  as  dependent  upon  Southern  slavery  as  Charleston 
itself,  which  records  a  majority  yf  nearly  30,000  votes  against 
the  further  progress  of  abolitionism. 

'  As  the  competition  does  not  exist  in  the  cities,  it  is  equallv 
certain  that  it  does  not  exist  in  those  sections  of  the  Soutn 
which  are  employed  upon  the  cultivation  of  commodities,  in 
which  slave  labor  could  not  be  used,  and  that  there  exists  no 
confiict  there  except  in  the  before  stated  cases  of  Virginia  and 
Texas,  and  some  of  the  counties  of  Missouri,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky.  These  exceptions  are,  however,  too  unimportant 
to  affect  the  great  question  of  slavery  in  fifteen  States  of  the 
South,  and  are  so  kept  in  check  as  to  be  incapable  of  effecting 
any  mischief  even  in  the  communities  referred  to.  It  would 
be  the  baldest  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  poor  farmers  of 
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South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  who  grevif  com, 
wheat,  baoon,  and  hogs  and  horses,  are  brought  into  any  sort  of 
competition  with  the  slaves  of  these  or  other  States,  who,  while 
they  consume  these  commodities,  produce  but  little  or  none  of 
them. 

The  competition  and  conflict,  if  such  exist  at  the  South, 
between  slave  labor  and  free  labor,  is  reduced  to  the  single 
case  of  such  labor  being  employed,  side  by  side,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  commodities,  and  could  be  felt  only  in  the 
oane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  fields,  where  almost  the  entire 
agricultural  slave  labor  is  exhausted.  Now,  any  one  cognisant 
of  the  actual  facts,  will  admit  that  the  free  labor  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  these  crops,  disconnected  with,  and  in  actual  in- 
dependence of,  the  slaveholder,  is  a  very  significant  item  in 
the  account,  and  whether  in  accord  or  in  conflict,  would  affect 
nothing,  the  permanency  and  security  of  the  institution.  It  is 
a  competition  from  which  the  non-slaveholder  cheerfully  retires 
when  the  occasion  offers,  his  physical  organization  refusing  to 
endure  that  exposure  ^to  tropical  suns  and  fatal  miasmas 
which  are  alone  the  condition  of  profitable  culture,  and  any 
attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  which  God  has  ordained,  is  at- 
tended with  disease  and  death.  This  tho  poor  white  foreign 
laborer  upon  our  river-swamps  and  in  our  Southern  cities, 
especially  in  Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  and  upon  the  public 
works  of  the  South,  is  a  daily  witness  of. 

Having  thus  followed  out,  step  by  step,  and  seen  to  what  it 
amounts,  the  so  much  paraded  competition  and  conflict  exist- 
ing between  the  non-slaveholding  and  slaveholding  interests  of 
the  South,  I  will  proceed  to  present  several  general  considera- 
tions, which  must  be  found  powerful  enough  to  influence  the 
non-slaveholders,  if  the  claims  of  patriotism  were  inadequate' to 
resist  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  institutions  and  industry 
of  the  section  to  which  they  belong. 

/^.  The  non^slavekolder  of  the  SotUh  is  assured  that  the 
I  remuneration  afforded  by  his  labor ^  over  and  above  the  expense 
\  of  livings  is  larger  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  same 
^^abor  in  the  free  States.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  he  h^s  only 
to  compare  the  value  of  labor  in  the  Southern  cities  with 
those  of  the  North,  and  to  take  note  annually  of  the  large 
number  of  laborers  who  are  represented  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment there,  and  who  migrate  to  our  shores,  as  well  as  to  other 
sections.     No  white  laborer,  in  return,  has  been  forced  to  leave 
our  midst,  or  remain  without  employment.     Such  as  have  left, 
emigrated  from  States  where  slavery  was  least  productive. 
Those  who  come  among  us  are  enabled  soon  to  lelvx^  \a  \2cl^yl 
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homes  with  a  handsome  oompetency.  The  statement  is  nearly 
as  true  for  the  agricultaral  as  for  other  interests,  as  the  statis- 
tics will  show. 

The  following  table  was  recently  compiled  by  Senator  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  from  information  received  in  reply  to  a 
circular  letter  sent  to  the  points  indicated. 

Daily  wages  in  New-Orleans,  )     Bricklaycn.        Carpenten.        Laborers. 
Charleston,  and  NashyUle.      S       >2i  to  8i  $2i  to  2|  $1  to  U 

"""'^"^.i^ar!^.^]     •»*»«         «**»'»      '^*^*^ 

The  rates  of  board,  weekly,  for  laborers,  as  given  in  the  census 
of  1850,  were :  in  Louisiana,  $2  70  ;  South  Carolina,  $1  75 ; 
Tennessee,  $1  32  ;  in.  Illinois,  $1  49 ;  Pennsylvania,  $1  72  ; 
Massachusetts,  $2  12.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
as  given  in  Parliamentary  reports,  are,  in  France,  $20  to  $30  per 
annum  with  board ;  in  Italy,  $12  to  $20  per  annum.  In 
the  United  States  agricultural  labor  is  highest  in  the  South- 
west, and  lowest  in  the  Northwest,  the  South  and  North  dif- 
fering very  little  by  the  official  returns. 

2.  The  non-slaveholdersj  as  a  class^  are  not  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  our  conditiony  as  is  the  case  in  the  free  States^  to 
find  employment  in  crowded  cities^  and  come  into  competition 
in  close  and  sickly  workshops  and  factories^  with  remorseless 
and  untiring  machinery.  They  have  but  to  compare  their 
condition,  in  this  particular,  with  the  mining  and  manufactu- 
ring  operatives  of  the  North  and  Europe,  to  be  thankful  that 
God  has  reserved  them  for  a  better  fate.  Tender  women, 
aged  men,  delicate  children,  toil  and  labor  there  from  early 
dawn  until  after  candle-light,  from  one  year  to  another,  for  a 
miserable  pittance,  Fcaroely  above  the  starvation  point,  and 
without  hope  of  amelioration.  The  records  of  British  free 
labor  have  long  exhibited  this,  and  those  of  our  own  manu- 
facturing States  are  rapidly  reaching  it,  and*  would  have 
reached  it  long  ago,  but  for  the  excessi^  bounties  which,  in 
the  way  of  tariffs,  have  been  paid  to  it,  without  an  equivalent 
by  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  laborer  of  the  South. 
Let  tl)is  tariff  cease  to  be  paid  for  a  single  year,  and  the  truth 
of  what  is  stated  will  be  abundantly  shown. 

3.  The  non-slaveholder  is  not  subjected  to  that  competition 
with  foreign  pauper  labor  which  has  degraded  the  free  labor 
of  the  Northj  and  demoralized  it  to  an  extent  which  perhaps 
can  never  be  estimated.  From  whatever  cause  it  has  happened^ 
whether  from  climate,  the  nature  of  our  products,  or  of  our 
labor,  the  South  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  a  more  homo* 
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geneons  population,  and  show  a  less  admixture  of  raoes,  than 
the  North.     This  the  statistics  show. 

BATIO  OF  POBXIOH  TO  HATITB  POPULATIOIT. 

EMternStfttes ^.   12.66  in  eyeiy  100 

Middle  SUteB 19.84  «• 

Soathera  Slates 1 .86        .  " 

Soathwestera  SUtes 6.84       *  " 

Korthwcstern  SUtes , . .  12.76         " 

Oar  people  partake  of  the  tme  American  character,  and  are 
mainly  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  and 
inestimable  value  of  the  liberty  which  it  brought  Adhering 
to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  they  have  not  run  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  all 
the  absurd  and  degrading  isms  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
rank  soil  of  infidelity.  They  are  not  Mormons  or  Spiritualists ; 
they  are' not  Owenites,  Pourierites,  Agrarians,  Socialists,  F^ee* 
lovers,  or  Millerites.  They  are  not  for  breaking  down  all  the 
forms  of  society  afid  of  religion,  and  of  reconstructing  them ; 
but  prefer  law,  order,  and  existing  institutions,  to  the  chaos 
wbich  radicalism,  involves.  The  competition  between  native 
and  foreign  labor  in  the  Northern  States  has  already  begotten 
rivalry,  and  heart-burning,  and  riots,  and  led  to  the  formation 
of  political  parties,  which  have  been  marked  by  a  degree  of 
hostility  and  proscription  to  which  the  present  age  has  not  af- 
forded another  parallel.  At  the  South  we  have  known  none 
of  this,  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  cities,  where  the 
relations  of  slavery  and  freedom  scarcely  exist  at  all.  The 
foreigners  that  are  atnong  us  at  the  South  are  of  a  select  class, 
and,  from  education  and  example,  approximate  very  nearly  to 
the  native  standard. 

4.  The  non-slaveholder  of  the  South  preserves  the  status  of 
the  white  man^  and  is  not  regarded  as  an  inferior  or  a  de^ 
pendant.  He  is  not  told  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  it  says  that  alt  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  refers  to 
the  negro  equally  with  himself.  It  is  not  proposed  to  him  that 
tbe  free  negro's  vote  shall  weigh  equally  with  his  own  at  the 
ballot-box,  and  that  the  little  children  of  both  colors  shall  be 
mixed  in  the  classes  apd  benches  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  em- 
brace each  other  filially  in  its  outside  sports.  It  never  occurs 
to  him  that  a  white  man  could  be  degraded  enough  to  boast 
in  a  public  assembly,  as  was  recently  done  in  New- York,  of 
having  actually  slept  with  a  negro.  And  his  patriotic  ire 
would  crush  with  a  blow  the  free  negro  who  would  dare,  in 
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his  presenoe,  as  is  done  in  the  free  States,  to  oharaoterize  the 
father  of  the  oonntry  as  a  '^  scoundrel."  No  white  man  at  the 
South  serves  another  as  a  body-servant,  to  clean  his  l)oots, 
wait  on  his  table,  and  perform  the  menial  services  of  his 
household !  His  blood  revolts  against  this,  and  his  necessities 
never  drive  him  to  it.  He  is  a  companion  and  .an  equal. 
When  in  the  employ  of  the  slaveholder,  or  in  intercourse  With 
him,  he  enters  his  hall,  and  has  a  seat  at  his  table.  If  a  dis- 
tinction exists,  it  is  only  that  which  education  and  refinement 
may  give,  and  this  is  so  courteously  exhibited  as  scarcely  to 
strike  attention.  The  poor  white  laborer  at  the  North  is  at 
the  Eottom  of  the  social  ladder,  while  his  brother  here  has 
ascended  several  steps,  and  can  look  down  upon  those  who  are 
beneath  him  at  an  infinite  remove ! 

5.  The  nan-slaveholder  knows  that  as  soon  as  his  savings 
wilt  admit,  he  can  become  a  slaveholder,  and  thus  relieve  his 
wife  from  the  necessities  of  the  kitchen  and  the  lauAdry,  and 
his  children  from  the  labors  of  the  field.  This,  with  ordinary 
frugality,  can  in  general  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  and 
is  a  process  continually  going  on.  Perhaps  twice  the  number 
of  poor  men  at  the  South  own  a  slave,  to  what  owned  a  slave 
ten  years  ago.  The  universal  disposition  is  to  purchase.  It 
is  the  first  use  for  savings,  and  the  negro  purchased  is  the  last 
possession  to  be  parted  with.  If  a  woman,  her  children  be- 
come heirlooms,  and  make  the  nucleus  of  an  estate.  It  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  a  plantation  of  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons has  been  established  firom  the  descendants  of  a  single  fe- 
male, in  the  course  of  the  lifetime  of  the  original  purchaser. 

6.  The  large  slaveholders  and  proprietors  of  the  South  begin 
life  in  great  part  as  non-slaveholders.  It  is  the  nature  of 
property  to  change  hands.  Luxury,  liberality,  extravagance, 
depreciated  land,  low  prices,  debt,  distribution  among  children, 
are  continually  breaking  up  estates.  All  over  the  new  States 
of  the  Southwest  enormous  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  began  life  as  overseers  or  city  clerks,  traderi^  and  mer- 
chants. Often  the  overseer  marries  the  widow.  Cheap  lands, 
abundant  harvests,  high  prices,  give  the  poor  man  soon  a.ne- 
gro.  His  ten  bales  of  cotton  bring  him  another,  a  second  crop 
increases  his  purchases,  and  so  he  goes  on,  opening  land  and 
adding  labor,  until  in  a  few  years  his  draft  for  $20,000  upon 
his  merchant  becomes  a  very  marketable  commodity. 

7.  But,  should  such  fortune  not  be  in  reserve  for  the  non- 
slaveholder,  he  will  understand  that  by  honesty  and  industry 
it  may  be  realized  to  his  children.    More  than  one  generation 
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of  poverty  in  a  family  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  the  South, 
and  is  against  the  general  experience.  It  is  more  unusual 
here  for  poverty  than  wealth  to  be  preserved  through  several 
generations  in  the  same  family. 

8.  The  sons  of  the  non^slaveholder  are  and  have  always 
been  among  the  leading  and  ruling  spirits  of  the  South,  in 
industry  as  well  as  in  politics.  Every  man's  experience  in  his 
own  neighborhood  will  evince  this.  He  has  but  to  task  his 
memory.  In  this  class  are  the  McDuffies,  Langdon  Cheeves, 
Andrew  Jacksons,  Henry  Clays,  and  Rusks,  of  the  past ;  the 
Hammonds,  Yanceys,  Orrs,  Memmingers,  Benjamins,  Ste- 
phens, Soules,  Browns  of  Mississippi,  Simms,  Porters,  Ma- 
graths,  Aikens,  Maunsel  Whites,  and  an  innumerable  host  of 
the  present,  and  what  is  to  be  noted,  these  men  have  not  been 
made  demagogues  for  that  reason,  as  in  other  quarters,  but  are 
among  the  most  conservative  among  us.  Nowhere  else  have 
intelligence  and  virtue,  disconnected  from  ancestral  estates,  the 
same  opportunities  for  advancement,  and  nowhere  else  is  their 
triumph  more  speedy  and  signal. 

9.  Without  the  institution  of  slavery  the  great  staple  prod' 
ucts  of  the  South  would  cease  to  be  groum,  and  the  immense 
annual  results  which  are  distributed  among  every  class  of  the 
community,  and  which  give  life  to  every  branch  of  industry, 
would  cease.  The  world  furnishes  no  instances  of  these  prod- 
ucts being  grown  upon  a  large  scale  by  free  labor.  The  Eng- 
lish now  acknowledge  their  failure  in  the  East  Indies.  Brazil, 
whose  slave  population  nearly  equals  our  own,  is  the  only 
South  American  state  which  has  prospered.  Cuba,  by  her 
slave  labor,  showers  wealth  upon  old  Spain,  while  the  British 
West  India  colonies  have  now  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  from  opulence  have  been,  by  emancipation,  reduced  to 
beggary.  St.  Domingo  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  poor 
whites  have  been  massacred  equally  with  the  rich. 

EXPORTS. 

1789.  1860. 

Hatti $27,829,000  $6,000,000  to  6,  000,000 

Sugar  is  do  longer  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  ooffee  soaroely  ezoeeds  one 
third,  and  of  cotton  one  tenth  of  the  exports  of  1789.  This  I  give  upon  North- 
ern authority. 

Jamaica.  1806.  1867. 

Sugar 160,862  hhds.      30,469  hhds. 

Rum 98,960      "  16,994    " 

Coffee 24,187,898  Iba.    7,096,628  lbs. 

The  value  of  the  present  slave  production  of  the  South  is 
thus  given : 
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UnriD  Statu  Batorm  fob  1869. 

Of  Soutkkbv  Uuoiii—  1869. 

Cotton $161,484,928 

TobMeo 21,074,088 

Rioe 2,207.148 

KaTalitora 8,694,474 

Siwv 196J86 

u3»mtM 76,699 

Hemp 9,227 

ToUl 188,698,496 

Other  ftom  Um  South 8,108,682 

Cotton  mnnnfiMtura* 4,989,788 

Totd  from  the  Sonth 198,889.861 

Fromthe  North 78,217,202 

Totd  merchnndiBe 278,892,080 

Specie 67.602,806 

To  the  Soathern  eredit,  however,  mart  be  ^en — 
Sixty  per  eent.  of  the  ootton  nuumfietnre,  beug  for  mw  materinls.     $8,669,106 
BretMrtaflb  (the  North  hftring  received  from  ttie  South  a  vnlne  aa 

largein  theae  aa  the  whole  foreign  export) 40,047,000 

43,716,106 
Add 198,389,861 

Sonthem 242,105.467 

Northern  eontribntion 84,601096 

10.  If  emancipation  be  brought  about^  as  unllj  undoubtedly 
be  the  case^  unless  the  encroachments  of  the  fanatical  majori^ 
ties  of  the  North  are  resisted  fiov,  the  slaveholders^  in  the 
mainy  will  escape  the  degrcuUng  equality  which  must  result, 
by  emigration,  for  which  they  have  the  means ^  by  disposing 
of  their  personal  chattels^  while  the  non-slaveholdersj  without 
these  resources,  would  be  compelled  to  remain  and  endure  the 
degradation.  This  is  a  startliag  ooasideratioo.  la  Northern 
oommanities,  where  the  free  negro  is  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
total  population,  he  is  recognized  and  acknowledged  often  as 
a  pest,  and  in  many  oases  even  his  presence  is  prohibited  by 
law.  What  would  be  the  case  in  many  of  oar  States,  where 
every  other  inhabitant  is  a  negro,  or  in  many  of  oar  commani- 
ties,  as,  for  example,  the  parishes  around  and  about  Charles- 
ton, and  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Orleans,  where  there  are  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  negroes  to  each  white  inhabitant  ?  Low 
as  would  this  class  of  people  sink  by  emancipation  in  idleness, 
superstition,  and  vice,  the  white  man  compelled  to  live  among 
them  would,  by  the  power  exerted  over  him,  sink  even  lower, 
unless,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  he  would  prefer  to  suffer  death 
instead. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  apologize  to  the  non* 
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slaveholdeTS  of  the  South,  of  which  class  I  was  myself  nntil 
Yery  recently  a  member,  for  having  deigned  to  notice  at  all  the 
infamous  libels  which  the  common  enemies  of  the  South  have 
circulated  against  them,  and  which  our  every-day  experience 
refutes,  but  the  occasion  seemed  a  fitting  one  to  place  them 
truly  and  rightly  before  the  world.  This  I  have  endeavored 
faithfully  to  do.  They  fully  understand  the  momentous  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  land  in  all  their  relations.  They 
perceive  the  inevitable  drift  of  Northern  aggression,  and  know 
that  if  necessity  impel  to  it,  as  I  verily  believe  it  does  at  this 
moment,  the  establishment  of  a  Southern  confederation  will  be 
a  sure  refuge  from  the  storm.  •  In  such  a  confederation  our 
rights  and  possessions  would  be  secure,  and  the  wealth  being 
retained  at  home,  to  build  up  our  towns  and  cities,  to  extend 
our  railroads,  and  increase  our  shipping,  which  now  goes  in 
tariffs  or  other  involuntary  or  voluntary  tributes*  to  other  sec- 
tions, opulence  would  be  diffused  throughout  all  classes,  and 
we  should  become  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the  most  pros- 
perous and  powerful  nation  upon  earth. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  B.  Db  Bow. 
To  R.  N.  Q-ouRDiN,  Esq.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


«"» 


AKT.  YII.-CHOTANK.  ALEXANDRIA-A  DIVE  INTO  BEHCULANEDM. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Chotank,  the  neighborhood  in 
Yiigtnia  in  which  we  were  bred,  educated,  and  lived  until  we  were 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  We  were  bom  on  the  Brenttown  tract,  in 
Prince  William,  Virginia,  and  removed,  or  rather  were  removed,  to 
Chotank,  at  six  years  of  age.  Brenttown  was  a  sort  of  colony  from 
Chotank.     When  we  lived  there,  all  the  people  were  Chotankers  by 

*  The  annnal  drain  in  profits  which  is  going  on  from  the  South  to  the  North 
IB  thn9  set  down  by  Mr  Kettell,  of  New- Y  ork  : 

Bonntiesto  flsherieg.  per  annam $1,600,000 

CoAtomi,  per  annum,  diAbnned  at  the  North 40,000,000 

ProfiM  of  manufaetoren 80,000,000 

Profltx  of  importcrx 16,000.000 

Profits  of  shipping,  imports  and  exports 40,000,000 

ProfiUoftrareller* 00,000,000 

Profits  of  teachers  and  others  at  the  South,  aent  North 6,000,000 

Profit!  of  agents  brokers,  commifMions,  ete 10,000,000 

Profit*  of  capital  drAwn  from  the  South 30,000,000 

Total  from  thsie  sources $231,600,000 

This,  from  the  beeinninj;  of  the  government,  making  all  proper  deduction 
from  year  to  year,  has  given  /to  the  North  over  $2,500,000,000  of  Southern 
wealta.  Are  her  aocumulations,  then,  surprising,  and  can  one  be  surprised  if 
aecumnlation  should  appear  to  be  less  in  the  South  ? 
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descent  Like  their  Chotank  ancestors,  their  hearts  were  bigger  than 
their  purses.  They  generally  broke,  or  became  embarrassed,  and 
moved  South  and  West,  to  mend  their  fortunes.  Being  men  of  energy 
and  education  they  generally  succeeded,  and  are  now  doing  better  than 
either  their  Brenttown,  or  more  remote  Chotank  ancestry  ever  did. 
Among  those  who  lived  there  when  we  did  were  Senator  Henry  S. 
Poote  and  CoL  Thomas  Ludwell  Alexander,  of  U.  S  Army.  Now 
we  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  individual  residing  in  the  whole  seC' 
tion  who  lived  there  when  we  did,  and  scarcely  a  descendant  of  the 
then  population. 

To  return  to  Chotank.  It  is  neither  a  State,  nor  a  county,  nor  a 
parish.  To  define  its  boundaries  would  be  impossible,  for  they  are 
Protean,  expandve,  and  contractive.  In  flush  times,  forty  years  ago, 
when  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  sold  weU,  or  they  failing,  the  negroes 
fetched  a  good  price,  all  the  world  flocked  to  Chotank,  or  rather  Cho* 
tank  included  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  county,  in  Maryland,  Alexan* 
dria  and  Fredericksbiu^,  extended  over  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  up 
to  Culpeper  and  Prince  William.  After  the  hard  times,  from  1825 
to  1835,  there  was  a  pretty  general  crash  and  break  up,  and  Chotank, 
for  some  years,  collapsed,  dwarfed,  and  dwindled  down  to  the  little 
parish  of  St.  Paul's,  some  fifteen  miles  long  by  five  wide.  It  is  again 
prospering  and  reviving,  and  would  be  as  attractive  as  ever  but  for 
the  change  of  public  taste,  which  now  carries  off  people  to  the  cold, 
formal,  and  insipid  society  of  towns  and  watering-places,  and  make 
them  undervalue  and  neglect  the  more  cordial,  manly,  and  elegant 
hospitality  of  a  refined  country  neighborhood  like  Chotank.  The 
neighborhood  lies  on  the  Potomac,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  little  creek 
of  some  two  miles  in  length.  When  we  first  remember  the  place,  this 
creek  and  all  its  tributaries^were  included  within  the  farms  of  Richard 
Stuart,  of  Cedar  Grove,  Needham  L.  Washington,  of  Waterloo,  and 
Henry  Fitzhugh,  of  Bedford,  lliey  were  the  only  gentlemen  of  that 
section,  who,  strange  to  say,  were  not  Chotankers.  They  were 
wealthy,  older  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  though  hospitable, 
were  somewhat  retired  and  secluded,  avoiding  that  continuous  round 
of  parties  and  frolicking  that  occupied  the  time  of  most  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  attracted  crowds  of  visitors  from  adjoining  sections.  There 
was  then  no  church  there,  indeed  few  churches  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  were  unbelievers, 
nor  do  we  think  they  knew  themselves ;  they  had  no  time  to  think  about 
church  matters.  Except  the  three  gentlemen  just  named,  few  w^re 
rich  enough  to  think  or  care  much  about  property,  and  none  poor 
enough  to  dream  they  would  ever  want  it.  The  possession  of  wealth 
iiyured  a  man's  social  standing,  because  it  placed  him  on  unequal 
terms  with  his  neighbors,  and  somewhat  excluded  him  from  society. 
At  this  moment,  wealth  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  promote  a 
man's  social  standing  in  Chotank,  but  rather  embarrasses  the  possessor 
in  his  association  with  his  less  wealthy,  but  equally  refined,  moral, 
and  respectable  neighbors.  The  population  is  now  very  moral  and  re- 
ligious, but  as  lively,  cheerful,  social,  and  hospitable  as  ever.  •  They  are 
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tke  flame  people  in  disposition,  manners,  temper,  and  blood,  that  they 
were  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  always  English  in  manner, 
for  they  are  all  descended  from  th%  gentry  of  England.  There  were 
Squire  Westerns  there  when  Fielding  wrote  Tom  Jones,  but  they 
have  gradually  toned  down  like  the  English  country  gentleman. 
Except  in  beqoming  religious,  they  have  not  improved  on  their  an- 
cestry. Indeed,  they  are  very  inferior  men  to  the  first  settlers,  two 
centuries  ago,  in  soma  respects — the  reasons  for  which  inferiority  we 
will,  as  we  proceed,  disclose. 

The  country,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  beginning  ten 
miles  below  Chotank  creek,  on  Machodoc  creek,  and  extending  up  the 
river  about  forty  miles,  to  Occaquahan  creek,  and  out  from  the  river 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles  in  breadth,  was  settled  simultaneously, 
about  the   year  1651,  just  afler  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.,  by  ac- 
tive partisans  of  that  king.     It  contains  about  100,000  acres  of  very 
hilly,  but  very  fertile  lands.      We  are  enabled  to  give  the  date  of  the 
settlement,  and  the  quantity  and  boundanes  of  the  section  then  settled, 
from  a  copy  of  proposals,  made  by  William  Fitzhugh  to  Ix>rd  Fair- 
fax, to  buy  out  for  a  mere  song  his  rents  and  right  to  escheats  in  this 
whole  region.     Col.  George  Brent,  of  Woodstock,  Stafibrd  county, 
counsel  and  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax,  like  most  of  the  colonial  lawyers, 
was  a  practical  surveyor,  and  had  surveyed  the  whole  tract.     It  con- 
stituted the  lower  part  of  Stafford  county,  and  was.  thus  narrow,  be- 
cause the  rivers  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  run  parallel,  at  a  distance, 
in  some  places,  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  each  other,  and  therd  were 
then  separate  counties  extending  along  both  rivers.    We  shall,  for  con- 
venience, call  tit  is  whole  region  Chotank.     The  country  opposite  it  and 
beluw  it,  in  Maryland,  was  settled  by  Catholic  gentlemen,  under  the  lead 
of  Lord  Baltimore.     The  two  adjoining  sections  were  more  zealously 
and  thoroughly  cavalier  than  any  other  settlements  in  the  Union.     The 
Catholics  were  all  monarchists,  and  friends  of  the  House  of  Stuart ; 
the  Chotaukers  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  Charles  L,  and  fied 
from  England  rather  than  submit  to  the  vulgar  despotism  of  Crom- 
well.   The  broad  Potomac,  that  now  entirely  dissociates  the  popula- 
tion on  either  side,  then  bound  them  together,  and  made  of  Chotank 
and  the  settled  part  of  Maryland  one  neighborhood  and  one  people. 
Intermarriages  between  the  sections  wei*e  frequent,  and  most  of  the 
respectable  people  in  the  upper  counties  of  the  Northern  Neck  are  dis^ 
tantly  descended  from  the  Marylanders,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  Marylanders'  are  descended  from  the  Chotaukers.     There  were  no 
Indians  ui  the  river,  and  the  whites  feared  not  to  cross  it.     The  forest 
was  infested  with  them,  and  few  whites  ventured  to  travel  from  Rap- 
pahannock to  Potomac.     The  people  on  the  two  rivers  never  inter- 
married then,  and  have  intermarried  little  since.     Then  the  Indians 
prevented   intercourse ;    now  the  cities  attract  country  people,   and 
there  is  very  little  interchange  of  visits  with  each  other. 

The  leading  men  in  Chotank,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  family 
i^cords  and  traditions,  and  from  colonial  statutes,  were  Col.  George 
Mason,  remote  ancestor  of  Senator  Mason,  Col.   Qcet^T^  Yq^V^ 
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Col.  Giles  Brent,  Col.  Townsend,  and  Col.  Lord.  Col.  William  Fits- 
hogh  and  CoL  Cieorge  .Brent  removed  to  the  colony  some  fifteen  yean 
after  the  first  settlement.  Thej  ^ere  military  commandants  under 
Lord  FairfHZ,  at  one  time,  of  this  region,  but  we  do  not  think  either 
was  a  military  man.  They  were  land  agents  and  counsel  for  Lord 
Fair&x,  distinguished  lawyers,  great  dealers  in  land  and  tobacco,  and 
more  given  to  money-making  than  to  war.  In  fiict,  Giles  Brent  and 
Col.  Mason,  Col.  Fowke  and  Col.  Lord,  had  pretty  well  used  up  the 
Indians  before  George  Brent  and  William  Fitzhugh  came  to  the  county 
to  practise  law,  to  speculate  in  tobacco,  and  buy  Ian  is  and  freshly  im- 
ported Africans.  Giles  Brent,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Kent  Island,  was 
the  military  hero  of  the  Brent  family,  and  his  consin  of  Woodstock 
only  distinguished  in  civil  life.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  neither 
this  Giles  nor  his  compeers.  Mason,  Fowke  and  Lord,  were  very 
amiable  or  mild  people,  not  merely  because,  acting  on  their  own  hook, 
they  smote  the  Indians  hip  and  thigh,  but  because  we  find  William 
Fitzhugh  writing  to  Mr.  — —  Chiseldine,  the  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  to  procure  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  for  his  sister  in-law 
from  her  husband,  Mr.  Blackstone,  and  telling  Chiseldine  that  he  can 
find  but  one  instance  6f  such  divorce  granted  in  this  county,  and  that  was 
the  case  of  Giles  Brent  and  wife.  Now  we  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  Giles  the  elder  quit  his  manor  of  Kent  Island,  and  his  high  posi- 
tion as  lawyer  and  politician  in  Maryland,  because  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  wife.  He  would  not  have  tied  for  fear,  for  the  family  were  all 
brave,  and  his  sister  stood  her  ground,  commanded  the  forces,  fought 
like  an  Amazon,  and  whipped  the  enemy.  We  doubt  whether  she  was 
sweet  tempered.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  was  high,  turbulent  tem- 
per that  brought  most  of  our  ancestry  to  America.  They  could  not 
quietly  submit  to  tyranny  and  injustice  in  either  civil  or  religious 
matters,  and  came  to  America  to  enjoy  a  larger  liberty — and  some- 
times, perhaps — a  larger  Iwense, 

Sir  Thomas  Lunsford,  who,  immediately  after  the  beheading  of 
Charles  in  1650,  settled  just  opposite  Chotank,  on  the  RappahanniKk, 
was  charged  with  eating  the  babies  of  the  Roundheads  during  the 
civil  war ;  and  although  we  have  heard  one  of  his  descendants,  our 
friend,  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  repeat  a  song,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  is 
represented,  after  a  hard  day's  ride  and  successful  foray,  taking  a 
baby's  hand  out  of  his  pocket,  yet  we  don't  believe  one  word  of  the 
legend.  Still  it  is  certain  that  in  the  civil  wars  6f  England,  as  in  all 
other  civil  wars,  great  cruelties  were  perpetrated,  and  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  habitually  violated.  Mason  and  Fowke  were  dash- 
ing cavaliera,  officers  in  Charles's  army,  and  educated  in  the  very 
school  to  make  them  excellent  Indian  warrioi*s — for  it  is  imposhible 
to  observe  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  and  be  successful,  in  wars 
with  the  Indians.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  and  Giles  Brent  and  Lord, 
did  succeed  in  finally  subduing  the  Virginia  Indians.  The  tribes  on 
James  and  York  rivers,  and  in  the  Lower  Northern  Neck  had  been 
subdued  before  this  time,  and  the  governor  and  house  of  burgesses 
had  become  so  unaccustomed  to  Indian  waifare  and  Indian  characters 
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thae  tlie  first  six  acts  of  the  seesion  of  1661-62  (see  Hening's 
Statate  at  LATge,  vol.  ii.)  are  acts  inflicting  heavy  fines  and  disa- 
bilities on  Mason,  Fowke,  Giles  Brent,  and   Lord,  for  pretended 
wrongs  perpetrated  on  the  Potomac  Indians,  and  the  seventh  ac<  is  a  law 
to  reannex  Westmoreland  county  to  Northumberland,  on  accouni  of  the 
frequeni  wan  wUh  the  Indiana  !     (Stafford  county  had  not  then  been 
formed,  and  these  gentlemen  lived   in  Westmoreland.)    Now,  the 
aevoith  act,  of  itself,  goes  far  to  show  that  these  gentlemen  were 
right,  and  only  acted  in  self-defence.     The  voluntary  rising  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  colony,  under  Bacon,  shortly  after,  to  chastise 
and  subdue  the  Indians,  shows  clearly  that  the  governor  and  the 
house  of  bui^esses  had  so  neglected  their  duty  that  it  became  neces- 
saiy  the  people  should  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands.     Mason, 
Fowke,  and  Hrent,  only  anticipated  Bacon.     But  they,  after  victory, 
did  not,  like  Bacon,  become  traitors,  and  turn  their  arms  against  their 
country.     On  the  contrary,  under  the  lead  of  Giles  Brent,  they,  and 
the  whole  Northern  Neck,  turned  out  to  oppose  and  subdue  Bacon. 
Brent*8  soldiers  deserted  him,  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned,  who  were  tried  soldiers,  but  of  some  recruits  hastily 
levied.    Historians  have  not  distinguished  properly  between  Bacon  the 
patriot,  fighting  and  subduing  the  Indians,  and  Bacon  the  base  traitor, 
turning  his  victorious  arms  against  his  own  country.     A  short  act  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  passed  after  Bacon's  death,  1666-67  (see  2d 
Hening,  p.  403),  gives  the  true  history  of  Bacon*s  proceedings,  and 
does  immortal  honor  to  Giles  Brent  and  the  people  of  the  Northern 
Neck.     It  provides  payment  for  Bacon's  soldiers  while  he  warred 
against  the  Indians  only,  and  then  goes  on  to  recite,  '<  and  also  those 
northern  soldiers  under  command  of  Col.  Giles  Brent,  who  did  ordy 
serve  against  Vte  Indkais,  and  did  return  to  their  due  allegiance  and 
obedience  when  Col.  Giles  Brent  did  lay  down  his  arms,  and  had 
promise  from  the  northern  gentlemen  and  magistrates  for  their  pay, 
be  paid  by  their  respective  counties."     After  this  honorable  conduct 
of  Brent  and  his  followers,  the  troops  again  took  up  arms  under  him 
to  oppose  .BHCon  in  his  treasonable  purposes,  and  for  this  voluntary 
rising  another  act  was  passed  to  pay  them  (2d  Henning,  page  406). 
The  Northern  Neck,   and  especially  Chotank,  was  the   most  loyal, 
patriotic,  and  cavalier  portion  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.^  There  were 
no  traitors  there  ;   and  yet  these  high-souled  men  were  the  lasf  to 
brook  British  oppression.     They  signed  a  Declaration  of  Indepen* 
dence,  and  acted  under  it,  just  ten  years  before  our  prevent  bombastic 
absurd  affair  was  signed  by  Congress. 

In  our  late  visit  to  Chotank  we  got  hold  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
Fowke  family.  This  family  is  now  historical,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  its  descendants  in  the  female  line,  are  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  other  family  in  the  South  ;  have  all  been  re- 
spectable, and  have  filled,  and  now  fill,  many  high  offices.  We  know 
bat  few  persons,  from  King. George  county  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  of 
respectable  standing,  who  have  not  Fowke  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  in  a  large  portion  of  Maryland,  'w\\ot^  oil^  \st«csi^ 
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of  the  family  settled.  The  first-comers  were  said  to  be  distinguished 
for  violent  and  hasty  temper.  It  may  be  so,  but  surely  the  last  of 
the  name  we  know  were  good-tempered  people,  and  their  descendants 
in  the  female  line  have  tempers  like  other  people.  But  men,  and 
more  especially  ladies,  are  proud  of  family  infirmities,  and  when  any 
one  gets  angry  in  the  Upper  Northern  Neck  they  always  excuse 
themselves  on  the  score  of  their  Fowke  blood.  Indeed,  so  exagger- 
ated had  this  notion  of  the  Fowke  temper  become  that  it  gave  rise  to 
a  tradition  that  the  family  were  descended  from  Guy  Fawkes — who, 
we  think,  was  a  Spaniard  or  Italian  and  left  no  children.  We  sus- 
pect there  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  of  ten  miles  square  in  the  South, 
in  which  there  are  not  kin,  connection,  or  descendants  of  the  Fowkes, 
and  that  we  shall  gratify  general  curiosity  in  giving  some  extracts 
from  their  early  genealogy : 

**  Roger  Fowke,  of  the  house  of  GaiiBton,  in  Sngland,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
had  nine  sons  and  six  daughters." 

Here  follow  the  names  and  marriages  of  those  sons  and  daughters, 
which  we  omit,  except : 

"  The  sixth  son,  Gerard  Fowke  (the  first  predecessor  as  before  mentioned)  Was 
a  Yirffinia  merchant,  a  colonel  in  the  Britisn  armvt  and  eentleman  of  the  privy 
chamoer  of  Charles  I.  He  came  to  the  United  btates  abont  the  time  that  un- 
fortunate monarch  was  beheaded.  (One  of  his  sons  settled  in  Maryland.)  He 
acquired  several  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  Virginia,  particularly  one  of  1,400 
acres  at  Paspatany,  on  Potomac  river,  now  in  King  George." 

(This  tract  was  in  Westmoreland,  w.hen  patented  by  Fowke,  after- 
ward in  Stafford,  and  now  in  King  George,  part  of  it  belonged  for  two 
hundred  years  to  the  Fowke  name,  and  has  passed  out  of  it  within 
the  last  ten  years.) 

Gerard  Fowke,  the  second  son  of  Gerard  first,  who  settled  in 
Mainland,  married  Ann,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Chandler,  who  resided  on 
Port  Tabacco  creek,  where  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Two 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  One  of  his 
sons,  Adam,  died  in  infancy  ;  Gerard  Fowke,  third,  of  whom  more 
will  be  said  hereafter,  was  the  other  son  of  that  marriage' ;  Anne 
Fowke,  the  first  daughter,  married  M^jor  Wm.  Dent,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  living  on  Nanjemoy  creek,  Charles  county,  Maryland  ;  Mary 
Fowke,  their  Becond  daughter,  married  Col.  George  Mason,  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  (This  marriage  took  place  about  1695,  and  this 
Col.  George  Mason  was  son,  or  grandson,  of  the  first  settler,  Colonel 
George.)  Children  of  that  marriage  as  follows :  George  Mason, 
first  son  ;  Tench  Mason,  second  son ;  Nicholas  Mason,  third  son ; 
Gerard  Mason,  fourth  son  ;  Anne  Mason,  the  first  daughter,  was 
thrice  married — first  husband,  Dorel ;  second,  Thomas  Fitzhugh,  son 
of  William  Fitzhugh,  the  first  settler  (there  was  no  issue  from  this 
marriage) ;  her  third  husband.  Smith.  Mary  Mason,  their  second 
daughter,  was  twice  married,  her  first  husband  was  George  Fitzhugh, 
brother  of  above  Thomas  (the  Fitzbughs  of  Maryland,  New-York, 
and  Michigan,  descended  fi*om  this  marriage),  her  second  husband  was 
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Strother.  Sempha  Kosa  Amphael  Mason,  their  third  daughter,  was 
twice  married  ;  her  first  husband  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  John 
Dinwiddie,  a  roerchant  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  brother  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddie.  Two  daughters  were  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  Eliza- 
beth Dinwiddie,  of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  Jane  Din- 
widdie, their  second  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  William  Waite,  of 
Staffordshire,  England. 

The  second  husband  of  Sempha  R  A.  Mason  was  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Bronaugh,  of  King  George  connty,  Virginia ;  their  children,  Wil- 
liam, John,  Mary,  Ann,  and  Elizabeth  Bronaugh. 

To  re' urn  to  Gerard  Fowke,  third,  great-grandson  of  first  settler. 
He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr.  Burdett,  of  Charles  county, 
Maryland.  He  exchanged  400  acres  of  land,  part  of  tlie  tract  of 
1,400,  on  Puspatany,  for  500  acres  on  Nanjeraoy  creek,  Maryland. 
To  which  h^  removed,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  his 
death  he  devised  the  same  to  his  grandson  Gerard,  fourth,  son  of 
Roger  Fowke.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  with  Miss  Burdett  was 
three  sons  and  four  daughters — Gerard,  who  died  unmarried  ;  Chand- 
ler, of  whom  more  hereafter  ;  and  Boger,  who  married  Anne  Stone,  of 
Maryland  :  issue,  Gerard,  fifth,  and  Jane.  Anne  Fowke,  first  daughter 
of  Gerard,  fourth,  and  Miss  Burdett,  married  Robert  Alexander,  of 
Stafford  county  (descendants  numerous,  and  hence  name  Grcrard  in 
Alexander  family).  Frances,  second  daughter  of  Gerard  Fowke  and 
Miss  Burdett,  Frances  Fowke,  second  daughter  of  second  Gerard 
and  Miss  Burdett,  married  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown,  of  Charles  county, 
Maryland. 

The  Reviewer  here  pauses  a  moment  to  remark  that  the  descend- 
ants of  this  marriage  of  Dr.  Gustavus  Brown  to  Miss  Frances  Fowke 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most  numerous,  as  they  certainly 
are  one  of  the  most  respectable  family  connections  in  Virginia.  Yet, 
Frances  Fowke  was  of  the  fifth  generation  of  the  Fowke  family 
in  America,  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  descendants  of  the  first 
Ger(ii*d  Fowke  are  fifty  times  as  numerous  as  the  descendants  of  his 
great-great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Brown.  The  Bi'o>vns  were 
distinguished  for  talent.  An  ancestor  had  been  a  general  in  the 
Swedish  army,  and  is  said  to  have  married  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  before  Vasa  was  made  king,  hence  the  name  Gustavus,  so 
common  among  the  various  families  descended  from  him  in  Virginia. 
His  (Dr.  Brown's)  son,  Gustavus,  was  also  an  eminent  physicisn,  and 
attended  VVa.«hington  in  his  last  illness. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  genealogy.  We  now  copy  from  memoirs  of 
the  Brown  family,  found  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  Dr.  Gustavus 
Brown ; 

"  On  the  20th  of  April,  1689,  was  baptized  Gustavus  Drown  (boru  Aame  day). 
Parents.  Gustavus  Brown,  son  of  Richard  Brown,  uunister  of  So] ton,  Scot- 
land, in  th<'  rcign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Jane  Michclton,  daughter  of  George  Mid* 
dleton.  of  ihe  lionse  of  Middleton,  Dilkeith. 

*'Iconnj  into  Maiyland  in  May,  1708,  Anno  1711  married  Frances  Fowke, 
daughter  of  Gerard  fowke,  on  Nanjemoy,  burn  February  2,  1691,  of  which  mar- 
riage the  roHuwing  children  were  born :    viz.,  Gustavus  Rf*n«'T|  or  Broua  (oa 
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Mlled  in  Scotland),  was  bom,  December,  1711.  Frances  Brown  waa  bom 
Jnly  24th  1718,  marrried  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mononre,  of  Virginia,  of  Hae:iienot 
descent  (Judg^  Moncnre,  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  is  a  descendant  of 
this  marriaee) ;  Sarah  Brown  was  t>ora  Augast  29th,  1815,  married  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Virginia  (grandfather  of  the  eminent  jarist,  Judge  Scott,  of  Fan- 
quter  oouDty,  Va.,  who  was  father  of  Robert  E.  Scott,  Esq.) ;  Mary  Brown, 
bom  December  8,  1711,  married  Rev.  Mr.  Kiplins,  aftorwanl  married  Rev.  Mr. 
Threkeld  ;  Christian  Brown  was  born  Angnst  29th,  1720,  married  Mr.  Graham, 
and  died  soon  after.  [By  Riviswke  : — She  left  issue,  one  of  whom  is  Mrs. 
Robert  Hudgin  (not  Professor  Hndgin),  one  of  your  subscribers,  a  lawyer 
of  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  and  proprietor  of  the  Fauauier  White  Sulphur  Springs.] 
Gustavus  Brown,  bom  September,  1822,  and  died  at  eight  days  of  age.  As 
did  my  eldest  son  on  the  ninth  month.  Elizabeth  Brown  was  bom  October 
6th,  1728,  married  Mr.  Wallace,  of  Virginia ;  Richard  Brown  was  bora  Decem- 
ber 2, 1725,  married  Helen  Bayley,  of  Scotland ;  Gustavus  B.  Brown  was  bom 
May  80th,  1727,  and  died  9th  of  Jnoe  following ;  Jane  Brown  was  bom  on 

1st  »   1728,  married  the   Rev.  Isaac  Campbell ;    Ann  married   Robert 

Homer,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and,  after  his  aeath,  Samuel ,  Claggett,  and 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Handon."  [Late  Professor  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Inman 
Homer,  of  Wsrrenton,  Virginia,  descended  from  this  Ann.  Dr  Brown  omitted 
his  daughter  Cecilia,  who  married  Dr.  John  Key,  of  Maryland,  afterward  mar- 
ried Thomas  Bond,  of  same  county.  Dr.  Brown,  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
MLbs  Fowke,  married  a  second  time,  and,  by  the  last  marriage,  had  two  chil- 
dren :  Gustavus  Brown,  physician  to  Washington,  and  Margaret  Brown,  who 
married  Thomas  Stone  of  Maryland,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.] 

We  omit  the  rest  of  the  Fowke  and  Brown  genealogy.  We  haye 
cited  enough  to  show  from  the  pedigree  of  these  two  families  alone 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  people  of  the 
upper  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia  are  one  people.  We  could  show 
that  Brents,  Lees,  Ogles,  Taylors,  Diggs,  Chiseldines,  Platers,  Hlacke- 
stones,  Keys,  Stuarts,  Fitzhugh?,  Jenifers,  Mercers,  Chandlers, 
Dades,  Barnes,  Masons,  Fowkes,  Browns,  Bartons,  Contees,  Calverts, 
Oarrolls,  Stones,  and  a  hundred  other  families,  belong  equnlly  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  are  all  enthusiastic  cayaliers.  The  late 
Hon.  Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  Jno.  M.  Daniel,  Esq.,  our  minister  to  one  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican states,  were  of  this  Fowkeu  connection.  The  distinguished 
Mason  family  of  Lexington,  and  Gunston,  Va.,  we  haye  shown  are 
also  descended  from  the  Fowkes.  Mi's.  Geo.  N.  Grymes,  of  King 
George,  a  daughter  of  the  last  Geocge  Mason,  of  Lexington,  and 
granddaughter  of  the  great  George  Mason  of  the  Revolution,  prom- 
ised us,  on  our  late  \isit  to  Chotunk,  to  send  us  the  genealo^  of  the 
Masons,  with  some  historical  anecdotes.  Their  history  is  in  part  of 
the  history  of  Maryland  and  Vii-ginia,  and  of  the  Union,  and  we 
shall  say  little  more  of  them,  till  we  hear  from 'Mrs.  Gryme?. 

Mrs.  Grymes,  we  found,  aspiring  for  the  honors  of  age,  bu'  she 
has  not  completed  her  seyentieth  ^ear.  We,  therefore,  do  not  enrol 
her  among  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Dangerfield  Lewis,  Esq.,  of 
Marmion,  a  nephew  of  Washington,  Col.  Jno.  B.  Dade,  well-known 
in  Washington,  and  our  mother,  are  the  oldest  surviving  Chotankers. 
Each  about  seventy-six,  and  each  ei  joying  sound  health  and  strength. 

We  went  over  especially  to  vi-^it  our  friend  Gustavus  B.  Alex- 
ander^ of  Caledon,  on  the  Potomac  river,  near  Chotank  creek.     His 
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ancestors  were  the  original  patentees  of  what  was  at  first  called 
Chotank,  and  some  of  the  family  have  owned,  at  first,  the  whole,  and 
since,  a  part  of  the  original  patent,  and,  with  a  slight  interval,  re- 
dded on  it  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Our  friend  was  sufiering 
from  long  and  protracted  illness,  and,  we  grieve  to  learn,  is  since 
dead.  Never  lived  there  a  purer,  more  kind-hearted,  sincere,  and 
upright  man.  He  was  a  gentleman  without  fear  and  without'  re- 
proach, a  good  scholar,  and  a  devout  Christian.  We  also  intended 
to  visit  our  friend  Dr.  A.  B.  Hooe,  of  Bamesfield,  King  George — 
formerly  better  known  as  Hooe's  Ferry,  who,  we  heard,  was  also  ill. 
We  were  agreeably  disappointed  by  meeting  the  Doctor  driving  him- 
self and  daughter,  and  in  excellent  health.  By-the-by,  we  will  here 
correct  an  error  in  the  Doctor's  genealogy,  which  he  furnished  us  at 
our  request,  and  which  appeared  in  the  September  No.  of  this 
Revikw.  His  mother  was  Lucy  Fitzhugh  Gr3rmes,  of  Eaglesnest, 
King  George,  not  "  Gwynne,"  as  printed.  The  late  Jno.  R.  Grymes, 
the  distinguished  jurist  of  New  Orleans,  was  of  the  same  family. 
When  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  not  at  your  post,  typographical  errors 
occur  in  our  articles.  We  write  an  admirable  hand,  but  it  takes 
as  long  while  to  learn  to  read  it,  as  to  leam  to  decipher  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  or  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Western  Asia. 

The  names  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Chotank,  so  far  as  we  can  leam 
from  history  and  tradition,  were  Townshend,  Dade,  Harrison, 
Dodson,  Howsen,  Hooe,  Ashton,  Washington,  Banks,  AUi^'on,  Bun- 
bury,  Berryman,  Mason,  Brent,  Fowke,  Foote,  Hayward,  Fitzhugh, 
Alexander,  &c.,  &c.  Captain  Berryman,  of  the  navy,  distinguished 
for  successful  ocean  soundings,  is  of  Chotank  descent.  So  was  the 
late  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  who  informed  us  he  was 
descended  from  a  Berryman,  who  married  a  Fitzhugh.  Several 
branches  of  the  Washington  family  resided  there,  and,  as  late  as  the 
Revolution,  Samuel  Wa^ington,  a  brother  of  the  great  general,  re- 
sided on  Chotank  creek.  The  ancestors  of  Col.  Washington,  of  the 
Revolution,  also  lived  at  Hilton,  on  Chotank  creek.  At  a  later 
period  two  Huguenot  families,  the  Bamards  and  Masseys,  moved  to 
this  section.  Still  later  the  Grymes  and  Lewis's ;  and,  quite  recently, 
the  Lomax,  Tennant,  and  Hunter  families.  The  Stewarts  were 
Jacobites,  who  followed  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the  elder 
Pretender,  and  fied  from  Scotland  to  Chotank  in  1715. 

During  our  visit,  we  met  with  a  copy  of  the  act  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  incorporating  the  town  of  Alexandria.  This  act  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Hening's  '*  Statutes  at  Large."  Before  this  act  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  as  a  depot  for  tobacco,  and  was  called 
Bell-Haven.  The  town  was  situated  chiefly  on  the  lands  of  the  Alex- 
anders, who  had  large  possessions  thereabouts,  as  well  as  in  Chotank 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Potomac — (See  Birch  vs,  Alexander,  1st  Wash- 
ington Reports.)  Tradition  derives  the  name  of  the  town  from  the 
name  of  this  family,  and  the  recitals  of  the  act  fortify  and  substan- 
tiate the  tradition.  The  act  was  passed  as  late  as  1748.  It  appro- 
priates sixty  acres  of  land,  about  Hunting  Creek  Warehouse  on  the 
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Potomac^  part  of  the  land  of  Philip  Alexander  and  Hugh  West,  to  the 
purpose  of  building  a  town  to  be  called  Alexandria.  The  trustees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  are,  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax, 
the  Hon.  William  Fairfax,  George  Fairfax,  fiichard  Osborne,  Law- 
rence Washington  (of  Mount  Vernon,  brother  to  the  general),  William. 
Ramsay,  John  Carlyle,  John  Pagan,  Gerard  Alexander,  Hugh  West, 
and  Philip  Alexander.  The  Fairfax  family  lived  at  and  owned  Bd- 
voir,  on  the  Potomac,  near  Mount  Vernon ;  and  there  the  land-offiee 
was  kept  by  a  nephew  of  Lord  Fairfax,  after  the  death  of  Kobert  Gar- 
ter, conimonly  called  King  Carter  of  Lancaster,  who  had  succeeded 
Brent  and  Filzhugh  as  land-agent.  The  trustees  are  directed  to  pay 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lots  to  Philip  Alexander,  John  Alex- 
ander, and  Hugh  West,  according  to  their  respective  rights  therein. 
So  it  seems  the  town  was  built  on  the  land  of  two  Alexanders.  Li 
fact,  we  learn  that  the  site  of  Chiist  church  was  donated  to  the  parish 
by  the  Alexanders,  and  built  before  the  town  was  laid  out.  It  ob- 
structs the  course  of  Cameron  street ;  and  we  learn  that  that  street 
wafi  the  dividing  line  between  the  possessions  of  two  branches  of  the 
Alexander  family. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Alexandria  is  prospering  and  fast  in- 
creasing in  trade,  wealth,  and  population.  If  our  Southern  towns 
would  evince  less  of  the  Union  spirit,  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  non- 
intercourse  with  the  Sbrth,  they  would  thereby  advance  their  own 
interests  and  benefit  the  whole  South.  Dependence  on  the  North 
injures  Southern  farmers  and  ruins  Soutliern  towns.  If  we  buy 
all  we  want  from  Northern  towns,  there  is  no  use  for  Southern  towns ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  far  more  of  Southern  feeling  in  our  coun- 
ties than  in  our  towns.     Why  is  this? 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  was  neither  village  nor  town  in  Virginia 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  settlement,  although  the 
colony  was  flourishing  and  contained  a  population,  at  the  end  of  the 
century  after  its  settlement,  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand.  This 
population,  however,  clung  to  the  great  tide-water  rivers.  Tobacco 
was  almost  the  only  article  made  lor  sale ;  that  was  put  up  in  hogs- 
heads weighing  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  want  of 
carts  or  wagons,  rolled  to  the  nearest  landing.  Although  no  towns 
arose,  yet,  at  almost  every  mile  along  the  Potomac,  the  James  river, 
York  river,  and  Rappahannock,  there  were  stores  that  carried  on  a 
direct  trade  with  Europe.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  almost 
every  planter  along  those  rivers  was  also  a  merchant,  and  imported  twice 
a  year  for  himself  and  neighbors.  It  was  called  sending  ^Miome,"  for 
England  was  called  home  for  many  generations  after  the  fii'St  settle- 
ment. The  ships  were  only  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  burden, 
drew  little  water,  and  sailed  up  to  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers.  Those 
rivers  were  streets,  like  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  brought  merchan- 
dise to  each  man's  door.  Towns  did  not  begin  to  arise  until  popula- 
tion spread  above  tide-water  toward  the  mountains,  because,  until 
then,  towns  weie  useless.  They  have  grown  up  slowly,  because,  until 
railroads  were  introduced,  they  had   little  accessible  back  country. 
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National  character  and  national  well-being  are  almost  entirely  the 
creatures  of  physical  causes ;  and  it  will  be  founds  as  railroads  extend 
westward,  that  Southern  cities,  Southern  commerce,  and  Southern 
manufactures,  will  rapidly  grow  up  and  successfully  compete  with 
those  of  the  North. 

The  history  of  Virginia  is  a  blank  from  the  time  of  Bacon-s  rebel- 
lion until  about  1750.  Public  records  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  ; 
but  this  blank  might,  in  part,  be  filled  up  by  diligent  study  of  old 
family  papers.  We  propose  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  private  letters, 
written  shortly  after  Bacon's  rebellion,  which  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  day,  if  they  add  nothing  to  politi- 
cal history.  The  first  letter  we  give,  is  from  William  Fitzhugh  to  his 
law-partner  George  Brent.  Brent  was  a  wealthy  man  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  a  widower,  and  was  about  to  address  the  widow 
chandler,  of  Maryland,  a  step-daughter  of  Lord  Baltimore.  Tobacco 
was  abundant  in  Virginia,  and  Brent  and  Fitzhugh  usually  took 
tobacco-notes  for  their  fees;  but  Virginia  tobacco-notes  were  not  cur- 
rent in  Maryland,  and  Brent  sent  out  his  collecting  attorney  to  raise 
money ;  and  failing  to  collect  it,  to  call  on  his  friend  Fitzhugh  to  borrow 
any  he  might  have,  and  also  clothes  for  the  occasion.  Clothes  could 
only  be  procured  once  in  six  months,  and  di^impatient,  impulsive 
widower  could  not  wait  six  months  to  rigfaime^f  out  in  new  apparel. 
Fitzhugh  seems,  for  a  very  wealthy  man,  tather  badly  off,  both  in 
clothes  and  money,  but  very  ready  to  oblige  his  friend.  Lawyers  then 
wore,  in  term  time,  immense  powdered  wigs,  black  gowns,  ruffled 
wristbands,  and  lace  waistcoats.  It  was  the  age  of  pompous  and 
elaborate  dress,  and  it  must  have  gone  hard  with  pioneer  lawyers 

''to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  fashions." 

**  February  25,  1689. 
**  Dear  Beothxr  :  John  Simpson  brought  me  jour  most  acceptable  letter. 
Ill  weather  at  onr  appointed  time  for  oar  last  court  hmdered  me  of  the  real  enjov- 
ment  of  yoar  moet  desired  company.  The  purport  of  yonr  letter  I  affectionately 
and  folly  answer,  that  is,  of  your  desired  pieces  of  gold  and  what  cravats,  Ac,  fash- 
ionable I  have  at  present  to  supply  you  with.  Could  wish  I  had  more,  and  they 
ihould  with  the  same  alacrity  and  readiness  be  devoted  to  your  service.  By 
his  return  from  Cullum  and  <fisappointment  there,  I  was  not  only  concerned  but 
extremely  troubled,  guessing  at  your  concerns  and  intentions  there,  and  before 
vour  return  a  full  consummation,  Ae.  In  the  carrying  on  all  which  designs  J 
now  you  would  neither  be  beholding,  nor  appear  to  mive  any  occasion  thereof 
to  any  one  in  Maryland,  therefore  I  have  so  far  straitened  myself  as  to  supply 
you  with  all  my  stock  except  one  piece  of  eight,  which  I  hope  may  be  enough 
to  carry  on  your  designs  as  I  imagme  them,  Ac,  or  to  supply  your  pocket  ex- 
pense on  your  journey,  which  please  to  accept  with  the  same  freedom  they  are 
oflfeied  and  sent  I  hear  Cullum  designs  out  before  our  court,  therefore  would 
have  you  send  again  before  then,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  of  your  ex- 
pected money ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  may  be  any  way  serviceable  to  you, 
please  to  lay  your  commands  and  they  shall  be  readily  obeyed.  Mr.  Newton, 
now  at  my  house,  informs  me  of  abundaoce  of  rum  now  at  Pawtuxent,  at  15 
pence  per  eallon,  and  under ;  please  do  in  that  and  all  other  concerns  as  for 
yourself.  I  have  about  200  hhds.  now  by  me,  the  conveniency  yourself  knows. 
[He  means  he  would  swap  tobacco  for  rum.]  I  send  by  this  messenger  one 
guinea,  twelve  pieces  of  eight,  one  cravat  and  ruffles,  and  sleeves  and  cravat 
ttriogs.  "  YourSi 

"  To  Capt'n  Qeorge  Brent  At  Woodatock.'* 
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Brent  married  the  widow.  We  published  Lord  Baltimore's  letter 
of  congratulation  on  the  occasion,  among  the  Brent  papers,  in  this 
Review,  some  year  ago.  Mr.  Newton,  mentioned  by  Fitzbugh, 
lived  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Hon.  Willougbbj 
Newton.  He  had  married  the  Widow  Tucker,  and  Fitzbugh  her 
daughter.  Fitzbugh  first  courted  the  widow,  but  she  being  engaged 
to  Newton,  discarded  him,  but  told  him  he  might  have  one  of  her 
daughter,  if  he  would  wait  till  she  grew  up.  He  married  the 
daughter  in  her  eleventh  year,  and  sent  her  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated. We  give  the  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times. 

We  will  give  now  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Luke  of  England,  whose 
son  had  married  Fitzhugh's  sister.  It  shows  how  little  money,  in 
those  simple  and  primitive  times,  was  needed  to  set  up  a  married 
gentleman  in  the  highest  circle  of  colonial  society.  The  match  be- 
tween Luke*8  son  and  Fitzhugh's  aster  had  been  in  part  brought  about 
by  Nicholas  Spencer,  the  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  acting  gover- 
nor. Fitahugh  wishes  Luke  to  understand  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
the  match. 

*'Augt,  16M»1690. 

'*  HoNORXD  Sib  :  Your  ion,  which  I  always  had  an  esteem  for  aa  a  oonntry- 
man  and  friend,  by  his  Airn  endeavors  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Secretary  Spen- 
cer's advice,  and  by  theSersnasion  and  solicitation  of  Mr.  Secretary  himself,  as 
they  have  both  assarea  me,  and  as  Mr.  Secretary  himself  informed  me,  is  of 
[from  being  J  a  friendly  conn  try  man,  more  nearly  concerned  by  an  alliance 
-which,  together  with  what  yon  have  heard  from  Mr.  Secretary  he  will  inform 
yon  of  that  whole  affair,  at  whose  instance  and  request  this  now  comes,  he  (yr 
son)  being  coming  to  pay  his  duty  to  you,  and  to  crave  your  bleesine,  your  aa- 
viee  and  your  assistance,  now  to  launch  him  out  into  some  happy  subsutence  in 
this  world.  I  have  told  himself  that  if  you  could  furnish  him  with  a  handsome 
farm  in  some  part  of  your  estate  there  (in  England)-,  it  would  be  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  which  I  believe  would  better  sort  with  his  desires,  now  he  has 
seen  the  trouble  of  travelling  and  settling,  but  if  your  conveniency  and  occa- 
sion, or  indeed  inclination,  do  not  agree  to  such  a  settlement,  and  you  conUnne 
your  resolution  of  settling  him  here,  as  Mr.  Secretary  told  me  you  always  de- 
signed, then,  sir,  I  will  presume  at  this  instance  to  give  you^the  Mst  method  for 
such  a  settlement,  [here  is  an  exordium  that  displays  a  training  of  intellect  and 
cautious  cunning  not  equalled  even  by  Cicero,  who,  unfortunately,  wanted  both 
genius  and  couraee,]  which  is  by  lodging  in  some  merchant's  hands  in  London 
i50  or  200  pounds  for  the  buying  a  ^ood  convenient  seat  of  land,  which  upon 
so  much  ready  money,  some  may  be  m  a  short  time  purchased,  and  thereabout 
such  another  sum  loaded  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  who  for 
that  will  eneage  to  deliver  negroes  here  at  16  or  18,  or  to  be  sure  at  20  pounds 
per  head,  which  purchase  so  made  of  lands  and  negroes,  the  dependency  upon 
a  settlement  so  made,  as  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  Ac,  are  easily  purchased  here  to  be- 
gin with,  and  continually  raised  for  a  future  support.    Sir,  a  settlement  thus  made 


will  yield  him  a  great  deal  of  tobacco,  but  if  either  neglect,  carelessness  or  un- 
skillfulness  should  happen,  its  always  brought  to  nought,  and  if  the  best  hus- 
bandry and  greatest  forecast  and  skQl  were  used,  yet  ill  luck  at  sea,  a  fall  of  the 
market,  cr  twenty  other  accidents,  may  seize  and  overthrow  the  best  industry. 

**  I  am,  sir,  y*r  obt.  st ,  ^ 

"Wm.  Fitzhuqh. 

*'  To  Oliver  Luke,  Esq.,  at  Wood  end,  dec.  d^c.*' 
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It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  lapse  of  near  two  centurira,  it  is  still 
foond  that  tobacco  cannot  be  grown  profitabij  in  large  quantities. 
i&L  hands  oflen  make  double  as  much  money  at  tobacco  as  at  cotton 
or  sugar ;  but  a  crop  of  tobacco  that  employs  sixtj  hands,  always 
brings  the  fanner  in  debt 

We  give  next,  parts  of  a  long  letter  from  Fitzhugh  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Luke,  who  was  then  in  England.  This  letter  throws  some 
light  on  political  history.  It  shows  that  the  republican  administration 
of  William  and  Maiy  was  despised  and  detested  in  Virginia  as  much 
as  in  England,  and  most  despised  by  the  proud  Cavaliers,  who  were 
the  sole  authors  of  American  independence.  Lee  refuses  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  tu  William,  yet  the  Lees — ^his  grandchildren — not 
Jefferson,  were  foremost  in  the  cause  of  independence.  This  letter 
oontuns  severe  remarks  about  Parson  Waugh  and  Colonel  Mason,  the 
ancestor  of  Senator  Mason.  Waugh  was  a  nonconformist  episcopal 
clergyman,  who,  as  history  tells  us,  preached  up  a  rebellion  in  Staf- 
ford county.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  talents :  and  to  this  day  his 
posterity  are  highly  respectable  and  talented  people.  Fitzhugh  should 
not  have  coupled  Mason's  name  with  Waugh's.  Mason,  like  Fitz- 
hugh, was  a  royalist  and  a  friend  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart,  but  he  was 
a  liberal  and  a  whig — not  like  Fitzhugh,  a  courti^  and  a  tory.  Ma- 
son was  a  favorite  with  the  colonial  government,  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment in  England  after  the  revolution  of  1688;  and  Fitzhugh, 
being  a  tory,  got  into  bad  repute,  "  hinc  ill®  lacrymae,"  hence  the 
abuse  which  Fitzhugh  lavishes  on  his  friend  Mason.  A  few  years 
thereafter,  two  of  Fitzhugh's  sons  married  two  of  Mason's  daughters, 
as  appears  by  the  Fowke  genealogy.  It  is  delicate  matter,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  publish  strictures  on  private  character ;  but 
Waugh  and  Mason  were  historical  characters ;  and  surely,  if  Carlyle 
and  Thackeray  can  invade  the  privacy  of  the  Greorges,  who  lived 
fifty  and  a  hundred  years  after  Mason  and  Waugh,  without  violating 
propriety,  we  shall  not  give  offence  by  publishing  contemporary  strict- 
ares,  obviously  occasioned  by  mere  political  difference  of  opinion. 
Fitzhugh  had,  ere  this,  been  trying  to  get  the  sheriffalty  entailed  in 
his  family,  saying  he  found  oue  precedent  for  such  entail  in  England, 
and  that  it  was  a  common  thing  in  Scotland.  He  had,  also,  written 
to  the  bishop  of  London,  advising  him  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical 
court  in  Virginia ;  indeed,  Fitzhugh  thought  that  the  plebsy  the  rab- 
ble, the  aans  culottes^  the  ^^mobilium  turba  Qutritium,"  were  only  made 
to  be  taxed  and  whipped.  Then,  there  was  a  low  and  dangerous 
rabble  in  Virginia,  though  none  now.  Fitzhugh  was  more  than  half 
right  as  the  population  of  Virginia  then  stood.  There  were  very  few 
negro  slaves  on  the  frontier,  where  he  lived,  but  thousands  of  igno- 
rant and  criminal  white  servants,  ripe  at  all  moments  for  insurrection. 
They  were  not  like  the  people  of  our  day,  but  an  ignorant  mass,  used 
to  the  most  servile  offices,  without  self-respect,  without  knowledge  of 
law  or  government,  and  kept  in  subjection  solely  by  fear.  Accustomed 
to  be  whipped  and  branded  on  the  cheek  by  their  masters,  they  knew 
not  how  to  govern  themselves  when  set  free  from  the  control  of  those 
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masters.  Demagogues  like  Parson  Waugh  easily  deceived  them,  and 
excited  them  to  attempt  insurrection.  They  were  a  rabble,  but  no 
worse  than  the  sans  culottes  and  proletariat  of  Paris,  the  laezaroni  of 
Naples,  the  beggars  of  England,  or  the  masses  that  pollute  and  disturb 
our  Northern  cities.  No  worse  than  the  filthy  crowds  that  emigrant 
ships  daily  empty  from  the  jails  and  lazarettos  of  Europe  upon  the 
wharves  of  Boston,  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  It  is 
such  people  that  now  threaten,  under  the  banner  of  Black  Kepubli- 
canism,  to  invade  the  South. 

Fitzhugh  thus  writes  from  Jamestown,  where  he  was  attending,  as 
A  lawyer,  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Luke,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
his  father  in  England : 

"Jamestown,  October  27th,  1690. 

**  Dbar  Brother  :  Because  you  will  see  I  will  miss  no  opportanity,  I  take 
this  from  Jamestown  by  the  latter  ship,  to  acquaint  you  that  when  I  came 
from  home,  both  your  and  my  family  were  in  health.  Just  this  day,  I  minded 
tha  Secretary  Cole  about  the  sheri£rs  place,  who  still  promises  fair :  time  must 
give  an  account  of  his  performance.  Yon  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  serve  your- 
self there  by  his  lordship,  to  whom,  before  this,  I  hope  you  have  applied  your- 
.  self,  and  given  him,  from  me,  my  most  obedient  service.  [This  was  Ix>rd  Howard 
of  Effingham,  governor  of  Virginia,  but  residing  in  England.]  And,  withal,  I 
would  have  you  be  actively  industrious  about  the  collector's  place  of  our  river, 
more  particularly  for  the  upper  district,  which  was  divided  from  Pope  creek 
upward,  and  from  thence  downward,  and  was  always  formerly  in  two  collectors* 

hands I  question  not  you  will  fully  manage,  and  rather  than 

miscarry,  I  would  have  you  concern  your  uncle  Sir  Henry  Winch,"  otc.,  etc. 

Parson  Waugh  was  a  nonconformist  clergyman  who,  Burke  says, 
attempted  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  Stafford  county.  Fitzhugh,  in  this 
letter,  gives  the  finale  of  that  business.  The  Waughs  have  ever  been 
and  continue  to  be  a  highly  respectable  and  intelligent  family. 

**  The  conclusion  of  Parson  Waugh *s  business  is,  he  has  made  a  public  and 
humble  acknowledgment  in  the  general  court,  by  a  set  form  drawn  up  by  tlie 
court  and  ordered  there  to  be  recor^led ;  and  is  appointed  to  do  the  same  in  our 
court,  as  soon  as  I  come  home,  with  a  hearty  penitence  for  his  former  faalts, 
and  a  promised  obedience  for  the  future,  which  he  sincerely  prays  for  the  ac- 
complishment of,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  coat,  I  do,  too.'* 

Colonel  Ludwell  was  sent  by  the  house  of  burgesses  to.  England, 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  grant  of  the  Northern  Neck  to  jjord  Cul- 
peper.  This  grant,  as  finally  made,  seems  to  have  been  neithei*  op- 
pressive, unwise,  nor  improvident,  for  immigration  was  more  rapid  to 
the  Northern  Neck  than  to  the  rest  of  the  colony ;  and  this  must 
have  been  because  the  proprietors  granted  lands  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  the  colonial  government. 

Fitzhugh  is  determined  that  he  shall  not  be  suspected  of  liberalism, 
and  thus  writes  to  Luke : 

"  Colonel  Ludweirs  being  at  my  house  last  summer,  where  you  brought  him, 
has  occasioned  me  some  ill  thoughts  from  our  lieutenant-governor,' which  he  has 
declared  to  several,  some  of  whom  have  been  so  kind  as  to  inform  me.  He  be- 
ing informed  that  I  joined  with  him  in  opposing  the  government  about  the 
Korthem  Neck,  and  that  I  was  principal  officer  under  him  in  the  management 
of  that  affair,  and  divers  other  things,  which  raised  a  very  great  prejudice 
against  me  in  his  and  some  of  the  councirs  opinions,  and  I  know  not,  may  be 
BO  expressed  to  my  Lord  Howard  in  England.    How  dear  I  am  of  those  asper- 
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nous  yourself  very  well  knows,  being  at  my  house  the  whole  tiipe  of  his  being 
there  :  and  as  well  know  that  I  was  no  way  concerned,  either  in  one  thins  or 
the  other,  with  him  or  aoy  manner  of  his  aflSairs,  though  I  gave  lum  the  civuity 
of  my  house,  and  had  a  sufficient  trouble  thereby,  as  you  very  well  know. 
Please  endeavor  to  know  of  my  lord  if  there  be  any  such  representations  made, 
and  if  there  be,  please  to  olesr  them  to  his  lordship,  and  manifest  my  innoeen- 
cy  as  you  may  be  able  to  testify^,  as  being  an  eye-witness  and  ear>  witness  during 
his  whole  stay.  But  I  think  I  am  as  well  fitted  for  that  as  for  my  former 
troubles,  when  I  stood  in  the  gap  and  kept  off  an  approaching  rebellion 
(Waugh*s),  to  my  no  small  charge  and  trouble  as  you  fully  snow — ^bein^  sending 
almost  eyery  day  for  five  months  together,  and  wntiug  with  mine  own 
hands  aboye  three  quires  of  paper,  to  quash  the  raised  stories  and  settle  the 
panic  fears ;  haying  my  house  most  part  of  the  time  constantly  thronged,  and 
m  daily  expectation  of  oeing  plundered  by  the  rabble,  and  once  of  being  treaoh- 
erously  murdered ;  for  all  which  charge  and  trouble  I  being  out,  m  you  know, 
aboye  £25  sterling,  particularly  for  messengers  sent  severally  up  and  down,  besides 
the  purohasing  the  powder  and  shot  for  our  men  in  arms;  for  all  which,  I 
thought  at  least  I  deseryed  thanks,  if  no  retaliation  ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have 
missMl  them  both,  and  can  do  it  with  cheerfulness,  too ;  but  t<>  be  disregarded, 
nay,  and  slighted  too,  and  to  see  those  misohitjyous  actiye  instruments,  as  you 
well  know  Waugh  and  Mason,  etc.,  the  only  men  in  fayor,  and  the  only  men 
taken  notice  of,  grates  harder  than  the  non-payment  for  shot  and  other  disburse- 
ments. I  thought  good  to  intimate  this  to  you,  that  you  may  give  my  lord  a 
particular  account  of  that  whole  affair  (wherein  his  lordship,  as  you  know  from 
those  persons,  missed  not  his  share  of  scandal,  etc.),  and  fully  set  forth  to  him 
the  wickedness  of  Waugh  and  Mason,'*  etc. 

This  was  under  the  whig,  the  almost  republican  administration  of 
William  and  Mary.  Fitzhugh  was  out  of  fayor  because  he  was  a 
tory,  and  Mason  and  Waugh  in  fayor  because  they  were  whigs.  It 
seemed  neyer  to  have  entered  Fit2hugh*s  head  that  the  people  were 
made  for  aught  else  than  to  work  and  pay  taxes  to  support  greedy 
officials ;  yet  he  was  a  courtier,  and  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  WilUam  and  Maiy,  which  his  friend,  Colonel  Richard  Lee, 
would  not  take,  although,  by  his  refusal,  he  lost  the  lucrative  office  of 
collector — ^which  office  Fitzhugh  was  now  seeking.  Outside  his  poli- 
tics he  was  an  admirable  man ;  but  they  were  detestable,  and  we  are 
quite  ashamed  of  them.  As  we  certainly  inherited  nothing  else  from 
him,  we  hope  we  have  not  fallen  heir  to  his  politics.  Though  in 
&yor  of  a  strong  government,  we  are  still  more  in  favor  of  independ- 
ence of  foreign  rule,  and  of  home  government.  The  Lees  appear  to 
have  been  tories  in  politics,  yet  they  were  the  first,  the  bravest,  and 
most  consistent  in  asserting  and  maintaining  national  independence. 
We  are  sure  the  colonies  were  never  half  so  much  oppressed  by  Eng- 
land, as  is  the  South  by  the  North ;  and  as  Lincoln  is  elected,  we 
shall  advocate  another  Declaration  of  Independence.  Yet  it  must  be 
recoUected  that  there  were  very  few  negroes  in  the  frontier  region 
where  Fitzhugh  lived,  and  a  large  population  of  white  servants  who, 
on  several  occasions,  had  conspired  to  bring  about  bloody  insurrec- 
tion. There  is  now  no  such  population  in  the  South.  Had  we  such 
a  population,  we,  too,  should  call  them  rabble,  and  think  they  needed 
masters  rather  than  votes.  Slavery  elevates  all  our  white  citizens,  and 
keeps  out  those  "miserable  masses'*  that  disturb  the  peace  and  en- 
danger the  security  of  other  countries.  To  speak  with  respect  of  these 
masses  is  but  to  play  the  hypocrite  and  demagogue. 
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Tn  1684,  Lord  Howard,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Five  (Indian)  Nations  on  the  lakes  in  New- 
York.  Virginia  historians  speak  of  it  as  a  most  important  event  that 
permanently  restored  peace  hetween  those  Indians  and  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  This  is  a  gross  mistake.  This  treaty,  like  all  others  with  In- 
dians, merely  lulled  the  whites  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  The 
whites  ceased  to  keep  guard,  gave  up  their  military  organization,  re- 
lying upon  a  treaty  which  the  Indians  did  not  intend  to  observe.  You, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  a  late  number  of  this  Review,  stated  that  the  Kenecas, 
one  of  these  lake  tribes,  extended  their  depredations  as  far  South  as 
Fort  Hill,  the  residence,  afterward,  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Those  incur- 
sions of  these  lake  tribes  prove  that  there  were  no  permanent  Indian 
settlements  except  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  lakes,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  vast  interior  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent was  merely  an  occasional  fighting  ground.  Our  Indians  have 
been  overrated.  They  were  vastly  below  the  lowest  tribes  of  African 
negroes.  They  could  only  live  by  combining  the  fish  and  oysters  to 
be  had  from  the  lakes  and  tide-water,  with  the  game  and  the  fruits  of 
the  forests.  We  give  part  of  a  letter  from  Fitzhugh  to  Nicholas 
Spencer,  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to  history,  and  shows  that 
treaties  do  not  bind  Indians,  but  only  deceive  the  whites: 

•*Ji£/y4M,  1687. 
"  Honored  Sir  :  I  just  now  received  yours  by  your  boy,  wherein  you  men- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  hasten  his  despatch,  for  the  suddener  intelligence  of 
the  doubtful  inroads  of  the  Seneca  Indians  into  our  country,  in  their  return  with 
their  spoils  from  James  river,  together  with  your  directions  to  give  notice  to  the 
inhabitants  to  be  upon  their  guard,  which  order  I  shall  readily  obt-y,  and  I  dare 
say  the  whole  county  will  thank  your  honor  fory  our  early  and  timely  advice,  and 
wdl  accordingly  pursue  the  same ;  but  what  measures  to  take,  should  ihcy  be  upon 
us,  farther  than  self-preservation  dictates  and  directs,  I  know  not,  there  being  not 
one  militia  officer  in  commiesion  in  the  whole  county,  and,  consequenily.  people 
best  spared  cannot  be  commanded  into  eervioe,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  re- 
motest, most  suspected,  and  dangerous  places.  I  intend  this  day  up  to  Captain 
Brent's,  and  with  him  shall  consult  what  courses  best  to  take  in  this  present  ex- 
igence, and  accordingly  pursue  the  same,"  etc.,  etc. 

We  see  from  thi?,  that  the  boasted  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations 
did  not  stop  their  incursions,  but  only  served  to  disarm  the  whites 
and  lull  them  into  false  security. 

We  know  the  trifling  anecdotes  we  have  given  about  a  dark  and 
early  part  of  our  colonial  history,  like  the  essays  we  wrote  about  the 
Bappahannock  Valley,  will  interest  many  Virginians  and  Mary- 
landers,  but,  unfortunately,  this  Review,  with  its  extensive  circula- 
tion farther  South,  Ls  little  taken  in  this  section.  We  shall  continue 
to  write  essays  abeut  the  colonial  history  and  settlement  of  those 
States,  with  the  hope  that  the  border  States  are  at  last  being 
aroused  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  consulting  and  inquiring  as  to 
Southern  rights,  Southern  resources,  Southern  wrongs,  and  means 
and  modes  of  redre>s.  Soothing  words  to  the  North  avail  nothing, 
for  they  are  attributed  to  our  fears ;  and  preparations  for  defence 
against  Northern  incursion  are  more  incumbent  on  the  border  States 
than  elsewhere.     To  prepare  for  defence  it  is  necessary  to  know  our 
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resonrcefs  nnd  they  are  nowhere  so  fully  and  ably  exposed  as  in  this 
Beview.  W  hy  should  the  Border  States  spend  h  u  ndreds  of  thousands  to 
encourage  silly  trashy  magazines  and  obscene  pictorial  papers  from  the 
North  t  Patronage  of  the  North  but  increases  her  insatiate  appetite 
for  Southern  spoils. 


AST.  TIII.-THE  SECESSION  OF  THE  COTTON  STATES: 

ITS   STATUS,   ITS   ADVANTAGES,   AND   ITS   POWER. 

The  secefsion  of  these  States  must  necessarily  be  a  peaceful  one, 
because  England,  France,  the  rest  of  commercisd  Europe,  and  the 
western  and  northwestern  States  of  the  Union,  require  that  it  should 
be. 

The  pro;iramme  of  secession  would  be  in^lugurated  by  proceedings, 
deliberate,  dignified,  and  determined. 

1  he  legislatures  of  the  several  States  resolved  upon  secession  would 
authorize  delegates  to  be  chosen  from  those  States  to  meet  in  a  general 
convention  or  congress,  at  some  central  point,  as  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. ITiis  convention,  meeting  and  organizing,  would  proceed  to 
declare  the  absolute  separation  of  the  States  assembled  in  convention 
from  the  Union— the  basis  upon  which  the  constitution  of  the  new 
confederacy  should  be  formed,  and  the  policy  governing  it — the  entire 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  whole  world,  and  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations  nnd  states,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none. 

Thi.-*  great  revolution  would  be  duly  announced  in  advance  of  the 
overt  act,  ro  that  England  and  France  especially,  and  the  Western 
Staloj*,  hhould  be  made  acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  with  the  great 
commercial  benefits  that  would  result  to  them  by  its  development. 

llie  nature  of  the  revolution  would  be  due  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  seceding  States  with  the 
conimercfal  world  at  home  and  abroad  ;  by  which  a  free  market  would 
be  opened  to  general  commerce ;  by  which  the  great  West  would  be 
relieved  of  duties  ranging  up  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  foreign  articles 
consumed  by  its  inhabitants ;  and  by  which  their  gi'eat  staples  would 
flow  freely  through  the  rivers  and  railwa3'S  to  Southern  ports  and  sec- 
tions ;  and  tliere,  in  combination  with  the  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco of  those  sections,  form  the  basis  of  exchanges  with  the  world. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  to  the  commercial  nations,  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  be :  First,  the  products  of  the  great  West,  as  well  as 
of  the  South,  whose  chief  interests  lie  in  agi'ieulture,  would  be  trans- 
ported to  the  home  and  foreign  markets  at  cheaper  rates  than  many 
of  them  now  are,  because  the  lines  of  railways  to  the  Southern  ports 
wouhl  transport  freight  every  day  in  the  year,  unimpeded  by  the  snow 
of  winter ;  and,  second,  the  foreign  ships,  being  placed  under  free- 
trade  principles,  would  so  powerfully  compete  with  the  Northern  ships 
as  t»  reduce  freights  from  its  Southern  ports  to  the  lowest  living  rates. 
England  and  France,  thus  stimulated,  would  especially  increase  their 
steam  commercial  marine,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  relieved  qC  V\\<^ 
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great  burdens  now  imposed  in  discriminating  duties  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  tbej  would  become  the  chief  earners  of  American 
products  and  supplies.  Their  ships  would  come  loaded  with  prod* 
ucts  of  every  nation,  and,  delivering  them  at  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Femandina,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  New-Orleans,  would 
be  reloaded  with  the  rich  products  of  the  South  and  West  In  less 
than  six  months  from  this  time  eveiy  one  of  the  above  ports  will  have 
been  connected  directly,  by  railways,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  and  with  the  vast  regions  lying  to  the  north,  the 
south,  the  east,  and  the  west.  Nor  are  these  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication of  the  South  with  the  West  necessary  to  be  mentioned  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  great  political  and  commercial  advantages 
which  would  be  due  to  the  secession  of  the  cotton  States,  and  which 
would  be  enjoyed4)y  them  and  all  countries  trading  with  them. 

Demonstrations  already  made,  so  patent  to  the  mind  of  the  states- 
man, viewing  them  either  in  their  political  and  commercial,  or  in 
their  national  and  international  aspects,  will  be  keenly  perceived  and 
vigilantly  observed  as  their  resultants  are  disclosed.  And  so  impor- 
tant— almost  vitally  so— will  they  be  to  the  interests  of  the  observers, 
that  the  men  of  the  West  and  the  East  will  pause  in  their  threatened 
hostility  to  the  revolution  ;  while  England  and  France  would  send 
powei'ful  fleets  to  insure  its  peaceful  maintenance,  llie  men  of  the  West 
would  not  only  instantly  pause  in  any  hostile  course  toward  it,  but 
they  would  demand  that  their  great  section  should  be  united  political- 
ly, as  it  would  be  commercially,  to  the  new  confederacy.  In  this 
movement  they  would  be  joined  by  such  of  the  slave  States  as  had 
kept  aloof  from  the  fu'st  movement  of  secession.  And  thus  that  great 
movement  would  have  led  directly,  and  in  a  brief  time,  to  a  more 
perfect  union  among  twenty-four  States — leaving  the  shipping  Stale  of 
Maine,  and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Khode  Island,  New- 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  work  out  their  salvation  in  their  own 
way.  They  would  have  a  clear  field  to  work  in,  for  their  present 
basis  of  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures,  would  have  been  entirely 
swept  away.  Lideed,  all  the  great  and  glorious  material  prosperity 
they  now  enjoy,  and  so  much  boast  of,  would  become  ^'  as  the  bsuselcss 
fabric  of  a  vision — leaving  not  a  wreck  beliind." 

Their  Sewards,  Greeleys,  Sumners,  Wilsons,  Morgans,  ct  id  genus 
cmne — in  short,  the  whole  tribe  of  fanatics,  speculators,  and  jobbers  in 
politics — would  strive,  undoubtedly,  to  bring  tlie  power  of  the  crippled 
government  at  Washington  to  stay,  if  not  crutch,  the  Southern  revolu- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  a  vain  e^ort.  A  nd  perliaps  t/teir  oicn  necks 
might  not  he  saje  at  the  hands  of  a  deceived  and  ruined  people. 

The  first  demonstration  of  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  English  fleets  of  observation  hoveling  on  the  South- 
ern coasts,  to  protect  English  commerce,  and  especially  the  free  flow  of 
cotton  to  English  and  French  factories.  The  flow  of  cotton  must  not 
cease  for  a  day  ;  because  the  enormous  sum  of  £150,000,000  is  an- 
nually due  to  the  elaboration  of  raw  cotton ;  and  because  5,000,000 
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of  people  derive  their  daily  and  immediate  support  therefrom,  in  Eng- 
land alone,  and  every  interest  throughout  the  kingdom  is  connected 
therewith  I 

A  stoppage  of  the  raw  material  from  the  cotton  States  of  the 
South,  either  by  failure  of  crops,  or  civil  war,  and  its  consequence, 
would  produce  the  most  disastrous  political  results — if  not  a  revolu- 
tion in  England.  This  is  the  language  of  English  statesmen,  manu- 
fiicturers,  and  merchants,  in  Parliament  and  at  cotton  associationn' 
debate,  and  it  discloses  the  truth.  Nor  must  the  cotton  States  be 
invaded  by  land,  for  it  would  interrupt  the  cultivation  of  the  great 
staple,  'rhe  great  cotton  zone  of  the  world  must  never  cease  to  be 
cultivated ;  the  plough,  and  the  hoe,  and  the  cotton  gin,  must  never 
cease  to  move ;  but  war  and  invasion  would  tend  to  that  result,  or  at 
least  create  dangerous  obstruction  to  cultivation^  Invaders,  then, 
would  have  to  be  restrained  by  force.  And  whence  would  that 
force  be  derived  t  From  what  has  already  been  briefly  considered, 
the  answer  is  easily  framed.  The  force  would  be  derived  from  the 
West,  whose  interests  lie  in  the  free  ports  and  free  markets  of  the 
South.  The  force  would  be  derived  from  England  and  France, 
whose  interests  are  deeply  concerned  in  maintaining  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  cotton  ;  in  the  free  trade  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
countries,  and  in  the  carrying  trade  of  their  great  products ;  and  the 
force  would  be  derived  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina — the  frontier  slave  States  through  which  Northern 
troops  would  not  bo  permitted  to  pass ;  and  if  they  were,  England 
woi^d  check  that  movement  by  blockading  New-York,  Boston,  &c. 

Neither  leisure  nor  space  admit,  at  present,  of  the  elaboration  of 
this  subject.  And  I  am  content  in  having  proved  my  proposition — 
that  the  secession  of  the  cotton  States  must  necessarily  be  a  peaceful 
(me :  because  England  and  France,  the  rest  of  commercial  Europe, 
and  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union,  require  that 
it  should  be. 

The  cotton  States  out  of  the  Union,  under  a  confederated  govern- 
ment, would  maintain  their  normal  condition  of  peace  with  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world.  Peace  with  them, 
and  with  the  States  of  the  West,  would  restrain  the  active  hostility 
of  other  States.  Hence,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
confederacy  would  be  simple  and  cheap,  since  its  status  would  be  due 
to  the  practice  of  free-trade  principles ;  and  to  the  unquestioned 
friendship  and  support  of  the  commercial  nations  abroad  ;  and  to  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  West  at  home.  The  confederacy  would 
not  be  compelled  to  maintain  either  an  army  or  navy,  or  a  host  of 
officeholders,  due  to  a  high  tariff  and  other  burdens  upon  trade  and 
navigation. 

It  is  now  not  disputed  by  political  economists  that  just  as  trade  be- 
comes free,  and  the  intercommunication  of  nations  and  states  are  re- 
lieved of  restrictions  of  all  kinds,  whether  imposed  upon  the  machin- 
ery for  transportation,  or  upon  the  merchandise  and  passengers 
transported — so  its  movement  is  extended  and  accelerated,  and  pro- 
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duction  and  demand  are  stimulated  up  to  their  normal  point  And 
at  this  point  the  true  equation  of  the  world's  interests  rests — any 
deviation  from  which,  either  plus  or  minus,  tending  directly  to  those 
fluctuations  and  convulsions  so  common  to  trade  in  its  present  abnor- 
mal condition  throughout  the  world.  This  truth  is  so  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  mechanic,  merchant,  financier;  and  statesman, 
that  their  influence  is  constantly  exerted  to  relieve  trade  and  its  great 
highways  of  the  obstructions  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  filled. 
That  success  has  not  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  made  to  remove  at 
once  these  formidable  barriers  to  perfect  freedom  in  the  premises,  is 
due  to  the  fear  of  ten'itorial  aggression  among  nations ;  of  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  ;  and  of  the  dorainancy  of  some 
one  nation,  unless  checked  and  balanced  by  a  combination  of  others. 
This  fear  leads  dhrectly  to  the  maintenance  of  enormous  standing 
armies  and  formidable  navies  ;  and,  especially,  of  the  locust-like 
followers,  retainers,  and  suppliers  of  these  armed  forces,  that  are 
numbered  by  millions  of  men.  The  expenditures  upon  these  herds  of 
non-producers,  idlei*s,  and  consumers,  besides  those  due  to  the  civil 
administration  of  governments,  amount  to  such  an  array  of  figures 
that  the  sum  total  could  not  be  raised  by  direct  taxation  imposed  upon 
the  people,  hence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  indirect  taxation  by 
impasts  upon  commerce  at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  can  these  heavy 
burdens  be  relieved  in  Europe  until  a  new  era  of  international  rela- 
tions is  inaugurated,  by  which  the  security  of  nations  may  be  obtained 
by  other  means  than  armies  and  navies,  and  their  attendant  expenses. 
But  that  era,  if  viewed  at  all,  remains  in  the  shadowy  distance,  with- 
out outline  or  dimensions  sufficiently  defined  to  give  an  idea  that 
there  is  progre.«=s  toward  it,  however  slow. 

There  is  but  one  commercial  nation  in  the  world  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  standing  army  and  a  numerous 
navy,  and,  consequently,  of  a  large  revenue,  could  adopt  the  policy  of 
free  trade,  and  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  cheap 
government.  Tliis  nation  requires  its  small  army  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indian  and  Mexican  frontiers ;  and  its  little  navy  is 
maintained  rather  for  the  protection  and  succor  of  its  wrecked  and 
abandoned  citizens  abroad,  than  to  exhibit  the  emblems  of  its  power 
by  armed  ships ;  for  the  power  of  that  nation  does  not  consist  in 
armed^  legions,  in  war-ships,  or  in  hosts  of  retainers.  Its  integrity, 
safety,  and  honor,  is  not  due  for  their  assurance  to  these  brute  forces  ; 
but  it  is  due,  exclus^ively,  to  the  possessicn  of  the  cotton  zone  of  the  world 
— the  teeming  productions  of  which  afford  food  for  the  ravenous 
wants  of  tlie  cotton  factories  of  Europe  and  America — the  cessation 
or  abatement  of  supply  of  which  aliment  would  reduce  the  manufac- 
turing nations  to  a  contiition  inane  and  moribund.  This  great  power 
of  cotton  control  is  possessed  by  the  United  States  ;  and  its  possession 
enables  them  to  preserve  their  high  attitude  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  to  maintain  intact  their  international  relations.  In 
possession  of  this  power,  the  United  States  might  have  long  since  en- 
joyed free  trade  with  the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  have  raised  the 
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necessary  revenues  (divested  of  all  war  items)  for  the  support  of  an 
economical,  honest,  and  efficient  government.     And  this,  very  prob- 
ably, would  have  been  the  line  of  policy  adhered  to,  if  rival  interests 
of  manufactories,  navigation,  and  mines,  had  not  existed  in  limited 
sections  of  the  country,  whose  development  and  maintenance  demand- 
ed protection  by  discriminating  duties  upon  foreign  goods  and  ton- 
nage.   The  revenues  derived  from  these  imports  have,  generally,  been 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  government,  although  its  expenditures 
have  been  extravagant  and  wa^iteful  in  the  extreme ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  people  directly  interested  in  the  artificial  productions  of  the 
country,  united  to  the  officeholders  and  their  friends,  have  for  the 
most  part  opposed  the  abolishment  of  this  unfair,  insidious,  and  cor- 
rupt mode  of  taxation.     They  have  asserted  their  opposition  in  the 
face  of  the  great  and  leading  interests  of  the  country ;  for  it  can  be 
shown  that  four  fifths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  directly 
or  indirectly  engaged  and  concerned  in  agriculture,  the  products  of 
which  require  free  markets  and  unimpeded  transits  to  the  same  ;  and 
it  can,  consequently,  be  demonstrated  that  that  overshadowing  influ- 
ence of  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  internal  and  external  commerce 
due  to  its  support,  would  be  expanded  and  enriched,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  freedom  was  given  to  their  natural  movement ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  ship-owners,  and  miners, 
would  be  sustained,  and  made  more  profitable  than  they  are  now. 
And  yet  the  machinations  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  and  in 
the  shipping  and  mining  interests  of  the  Northern  portions  of  the 
United  States,  adroitly  combined  with  the  advocacy  of  expensive 
armies  and  navies,  and  of  internal  improvement ;  and  generally  of 
the  advocates  for  large  revenues,  and  corresponding  extravagant  and 
wasteful  expenditure  by  the  general  government,  have,  in  the  face  of 
demonstrations,  accurate  as  mathematics — the  logic  of  facts — suc- 
ceeded, up  to  tills  time  of  our  history,  in  .inducing  our  people  and  the 
government  to  reject  the  results,  and  to  cling  to  the  chains,  supplied 
bj  import  and  tonnage  duties,  to  fetter  their  movements  in  the  paths 
of  free  trade.     Spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made  by  wise  statesmen, 
and  by  the  people  of  the  agricultural  sections,  at  different  periods  of 
legislation,  to  break  down  the  baiTiers  to  free  trade,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  beneficial  results  to  the  whole  country,  and,  in  time,  to  the 
world,  timt  their  removal  would  produce. 

The  responses  to  these  noble  efforts  have  been  shown  only  by  the 
powerful  restraints,  but  not  subjection,  of  the  ultra  tariff  advocates, 
and  by  tlit  precepts  hut  non-practice  of  the  statesmen  of  commercial 
Europe.  Nor  can  it  be  prudently  or  reasonably  expected  that  a 
change  can  be  suddenly  effected  in  international  relations,  calculated 
to  reduce  the  armed  forces  of  nations  and  their  attendant  enormous 
expenditures,  by  which  even  the  initiative  of  free  trade  can  be  inau- 
gurated, at  least,  in  that  tangible  form  to  make  conviction  of  its  pos- 
sibility follow  the  touch.  But  the  future  of  Europe  is,  nevertheless, 
promising ;  and  looking  to  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  under  the  true  principles  now  manifested  by  the  illustrious 
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Napoleon  lU,  for  the  integrity,  the  eecurity,  and  the  honor  of  na- 
tions, we  are  assured  of  the  universal  reduction,  at  no  distant  day,  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  world,  and  of  the  return  of  the  men  com- 
posing them  to  the  labor  of  the  fields  and  of  the  workshops.  Uiider 
the  influence  of  wise  counsels,  the  emanations  of  the  mind  of  Napo- 
leon, many  steps  will  be  taken  firmly,  but  cautiously,  in  the  paths  of 
free  trade ;  and  no  steps  will  be  taken  backward  till  every  path  is 
printed  with  them.  But  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are 
subject  to  sectional  issues,  growing  out  of  the  manufacturing,  ship- 
ping, and  mining  interests,  adverse  to  agricultural  ones,  it  must  not 
be  expected  that  a  system  of  discriminating  duties  upon  imports  and 
tonnage  will  be  readily  yielded,  especially  by  the  fanatical  and  igno- 
rant party  that  now  dominates  the  general  government.  A  change 
may  not,  then,  take  place  favorable  to  free  trade,  for  many  years  to 
come,  unless  a  sectional  revolution  should  be  inaugurated,  by  which 
the  agricultural  section  shall  be  disrupted  from  the  adverse  section. 
Heretofore,  a  devotion  to  the  union  of  these  States  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  our  people,  which,  in  its  blindness,  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  so  ascetic  in  its  character  as  to  count  the  sacrifice  of  life 
itself  a  trifle,  than  to  fail  in  it  for  a  moment  And  this  devotion 
has  rendered  our  citizens  unmindful  of  their  true  interests,  and  en- 
abled a  minority  in  the  government  to  dominate  over  them,  and  to 
destroy  that  equality  of  rights  among  the  several  States  of  the 
Union,  by  which  alone  their  union  may  be  perpetuated.  Constant 
aggression  on  the  score,  and  this  success  of  the  aggressors  have  made 
•them  arrogant,  unreasonable,  and  unjust,  in  the  exercise  of  power — 
lo  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to  cause  an  awakening  of  the  people,  the 
recovery  of  their  vision,  and  a  determination  to  resist.  Still  extreme 
measures  have  not  been  resorted  to,  because  the  resistants,  being  con- 
tented with  partial  victories  over  their  opponents,  have  permitted 
them  to  occupy  some  of  their  positions  without  molestation.  These 
positions  have  enabled  the  occupiers  still  to  impose  shackles  upon  the 
freedom  of  trade,  of  sale,  and  purchase. 

Though  it  might  be  in  place  here  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  this  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  Union,  which,  heretofore, 
has  pervaded  the  people  of  this  broad  land ;  and,  especially  of  the 
causes  which  have,  in  a  brief  period,  led  directly  to  its  check,  de- 
crease, and  threatened  extinction ;  still,  it  would  be  too  great  a 
deviation  from  the  course  of  argument  proposed  to  be  followed  in 
this  paper,  to  admit  of  its  indulgence.  As  before  hinted  at,  the 
proposition  is  now  made,  that  a  change  so  radical  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  as  to  give  up  all  restrictions  upon  it,  so  that  the  sale  of  the 
productions  and  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  supplies  should  be  put 
upon  the  same  and  unembarrassed  terms  as  those  which  exist  between 
individual  men,  cannot  be  made  without  a  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial revolution :  a  revolution  which  shall  disrupt  the  agricultural 
section  from  the  antagonistic — the  manufacturing,  shipping,  and 
mining  section. 

These  antagonistic  sections — grown  rich  and  powerful  under  a  sys- 
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tern  of  direct  boanties  yielded  bj  the  government  to  their  manufac- 
tories, ships,  fisheries,  and  their  mines,  as  well  as  from  the  commerce 
maintained  under  the  exchanges  afforded  by  the  vast  products  of 
the  agricultural  sections  for  the  foreign  supplies — ^have  not  rested 
contented  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  material  prosperity 
which  surrounds  them.  They  have  not  seen  that  they  might  have, 
for  years  to  come,  possessed  and  yielded  power  by  the  same  indirect 
means  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sustained.  But,  grown  arro- 
gant, unwise,  and  even  foolish,  in  their  prosperity,  they  have  per- 
mitted tho  demagogues  an^ong  them  to  drive  their  section  into  direct 
antagonism  with  that  section  of  the  Union  in  which  is  found  (and 
therein  only),  the  source  of  that  very  prosperity  and  power  which 
they  seek  to  use  in  the  oppression,  contumely,  and  subjugation  of  the 
possessors  of  the  cotton  zone.  And,  although  warned  of  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  such  unwise,  unjust,  and  dishonest  practice  of 
a  miserable  policy,  the  blind  fanatics  of  the  Northern  sections,  stimu- 
lated, encouraged,  and  driven  onward,  by  their  unprincipled  leaders, 
have  persisted  in  their  foolish  career,  until  a  widespread  indignation 
and  determination  for  resistance  fills  the  breast  of  every  true  citizen 
of  the  section  whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  and  whose  best  inter- 
ests are  threatened  to  be  destroyed.  And  this  is  the  issue  now  pend- 
ing between  the  great  sections  of  the  United  States,  existing  by  the 
determined  aggression  of  the  one,  and  of  the  equally  determined 
resistance  of  the  other.  And  I  pray  God  that  he  may  have  so  dis- 
pensed it,  as  to  make,  from  this  time  forward,  a  reconciliation  under 
concession  and  recession  impossible !  A  far-seeing,  wise,  and  honest 
man  of  the  North  has  declared  that  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
with  their  priest-ridden  and  fanatical  populations,  backed  by  their 
artificial  status,  due  to  manufactures  and  navigation  with  their  boun- 
ties, as  opposed  to  free  trade,  cannot  live  in  harmony  with  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  South  and  West,  and,  by-and-by,  with  those 
of  the  Northwest.  The  elements  of  discord  have  been  too  widely 
sown  to  prevent  their  multiplication  and  maturity,  until  their  growth 
shall  be  cut  short  by  a  whiriwind  in  the  shape  of  a  political  revolu- 
tion ;  a  revolution  that  shall  change  the  status  both  of  the  free  States 
and  the  slave  States,  not  only  presently  but  permanently,  through  all 
time,  or  at  least,  until  the  great  cotton  zone  of  the  world,  lying  with- 
in the  slave  States,  shall  cease  to  produce  its  powerful  staple. 

From  causes  slightly  glanced  at,  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  revo- 
lution is  now  pending ;  requiring,  indeed,  only  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  its  speedy  and  peaceful  accomplishment. 

There  is  but  one  attitude  that  the  slave  States  can  assume  toward 
th&  avowed  and  achieved  dominancy  of  a  sectional  party  over 
the  general  government — numerous,  powerful,  and  determined,  as 
it  is  in.  its  aggressive  policy — ^and  whose  leaders  have  declared  that 
the  conflicts  with  slavery  shall  not  cease  until  it  is  abated,  subdued, 
and  finally  destroyed*  And  they,  the  slave  States,  or,  at  least,  the 
cotton  States,  must  at  once  determine  to  dismiss  the  quasi  and  assume 
the  /act  of  revolution.     The   question   of  time  is   settled  by   its 
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being  due  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislatures  of  at  least  the  cotton 
States. 

Assuming,  then,  the  revolution  as  un  fait  accompU — ^a  thing  in  its 
fulfilment  complete  within  itself,  and  its  fulfillers  actuated  by  no  de- 
sire to  take  one  step  backward  in  the  process — the  question  will  be 
again  asked,  what  will  be  the  status  of  the  slave  or  cotton  States  in 
their  sovereign  and  independent  condition  t  And  it  will  be  again 
answered,  that  it  will  be  that  which  is  due  to  the  inherent  power  of 
those  States  to  maintain,  against  the  world,  their  integrity,  their  in- 
dependence, and  the  prosperity  due  to  the  possession  of  the  cotton 
zone  of  the  world  ;  and  it  may  again  be  further  answered,  that  this 
power  and  prosperity  will  be,  and,  indeed,  is  triply  fortified  and 
maintained  by  the  entire  power  of  England,  France,  and  the  com- 
mercial world,  whose  interests,  almost  vitally  so,  depend  upon  the 
production  of  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  in  the  slave  States ;  while 
the  prosperity  of  those  leading  nations  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  free  markets  and  free  ships  which  the  declaration  of  free  trade 
would  open  to  them. 

This  would  be  the  status  of  the  cotton  States,  exhibiting  it  to  the 
world  as  one  of  unconquerable  strength,  assured  prosperity,  and  of  im- 
pregnable independence.  These  being  established,  it  only  remains  to 
show  what  advantages  in  progressive  culture,  internal  and  externa 
trade,  wealth,  and  power,  would  result  from  the  great  political  revo- 
lution, giving  to  the  cotton  States,  and  those  joining  with  them,  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty  and  the  power  to  maintain  them.  By  the 
operation  of  free  trade,  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  world 
would  be  attracted  to  the  Southern  ports ;  by  the  removal  of  a  bur- 
den of  thirty  per  cent,  upon  foreign  goods  and  shipping,  the  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  West  and  Northwest  would  direct  their  trade 
through  their  rivers  and  railways  to  the  Southern  ports ;  and  being 
commercially  bound  to  the  cotton  States,  they  would  claim  under  a 
revolutionized  opinion  among  themselves,  a  political  connection  due 
to  common  interests  defined  and  united  in  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment so  framed  as  to  insure  harmony,  not  discord,  under  it.  And 
while  these  things  were  enacted  with  a  celerity  due  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  reaped  by  these  agricultural  States,  an  exodus,  unex- 
ampled in  the  world's  movement,  either  of  traditionary  or  historical 
times,  would  pour  forth  from  the  dark  and  fanatical  regions  of  the 
North,  into  the  smiling  regions  of  the  South  and  West.  The  migra- 
tion from  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  free  trade  and  the  increasing 
demands  for  American  production,  would  produce  a  movement  in 
that  direction  far  surpassing  any  known  in  the  history  of  ihe  Euro- 
pean exodus  into  America.  Thus  population,  with  its  attendaint 
wealth  and  power,  would  be  stimulated  and  increased ;  and  through 
such  an  example,  the  neighboring  States,  provinces,  and  colonies, 
throughout  the  North  American  continent,  would  be  urged  to  assume 
the  same  status.  The  fanatical  demagogues  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  would  be  deprived  of  power  by  an  indignant  and 
ruined  people  ;  but  these  States,  with  energies  and  intellect  awakened 
bjr  the  eerere  ordeal  to  which  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  have 
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sobjected  theniy  would  either  claim  to  be  admitted  into  the  new  con- 
federacy of  free  trade  States,  or,  in  their  independent  condition,  en- 
deavor to  recover  their  losses,  in  some  d^ee,  by  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  principles.  To  this  political  and  commercial  condition, 
Canada  and  the  British  provinces  must  come  at  last ;  and  to  this  con- 
dition Cuba  and  Mexico  would  willingly  assimilate,  either  by  annex- 
ation to  the  Southern  and  Western  confederacy,  or  by  the  practice  of 
free  trade  principles  as  sovereign  and  independent  nations. 

Under  these  movements,  and  through  their  attendant  wealth  and 
power,  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  communication,  and  the 
commencement  of  new  ones,  would  connect  the  valleys  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, Missouri,  Red  river,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  magnificent  valleys  of 
Mexico,  with  New-Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 
Marks,  Key  West,  Femandina,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk. 
Under  these  influences  the  values  of  property  would  be  enhanced, 
and  yet  not  to  a  degree  so  as  to  discourage  any  one  from  efforts  to 
possess  it.  While  the  aggregate  value  of  tho  lands  in  the  South  and 
West  would  be  greatly  increased,  there  would  be  millions  of  acres 
held  within  our  wide  domain  at  prices  that  any  industrious  man 
could  give.  For,  great  as  the  influx  of  laborers  and  cultivators  would 
be  to  our  Southern  and  Western  fields,  yet  the  ''  farther  Ind  "  would 
still  unfold  its  rich  soil  to  their  enterprise  and  industry. 

A  confederacy  possessing  such  elements  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and 
power,  would  possess,  also,  the  elements  of  peace  at  home,  and  the 
means,  under  a  wise  and  just  government,  of  preserving  it  with 
foreign  nations ;  because,  producing  naturally  what  those  countries 
wanted  and  could  not  do  without,  and  requiring  what  they  produced 
in  manufactures  and  by  handicraft,  they  would,  as  it  has  already 
been  shown,  remidn  in  sympathy  with  the  new  confederacy.  Hence, 
no  armies  or  navies  would  be  required  to  preserve  either  national  or 
international  relations  ;  neither  these,  nor  a  host  of  ofiiceholders 
due  to  the  collection  of  revenue  of  a  high  tariff,  would  be  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  tho  government  of  the  confederacy.  In  short, 
the  annual  expenditures  for  the  same  need  not,  for  all  efficient  pur- 
poses, exceed  those  now  due  to  one  of  the  large  States  of  the  Union. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  this  subject  to  my  readers  so 
briefly  as  to  enable  every  man  and  woman  to  receive  it,  and  turn  it 
over  in  their  minds,  without  encroaching  too  much  upon  time  de- 
manded by  other  objects.  And  this  brief — ^almost  epigrammatic — 
treatment  of  propositions  that  embrace  the  probabilities  of  a  great 
political  revolution,  has  its  advantages,  if  used  toward  intelligent  per- 
sons; for,  while  it  saves  the  author  the  labor  of  elaboration,  it  affords 
him  the  comfortable  assurance  that  it  would  be  better  and  more  profita- 
bly done  by  them  than  it  could  be  by  myself.  Commending,  it,  then, 
to  such  readers — whether  found  in  the  field,  the  workshop,  or  the 
banker's  parlor — ^I  rely  upon  acknowledgments  from  them  that  mat- 
ter and  argument  have  been  afforded  for  deep  reflection,  even  if  they 
do  not  receive  immediate  approval  and  incite  to  instant  action. 

W.  H.  Chasb. 
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ART.  II.-SOUTHEBN  PATRONAGE  TO   SOUTHERN  IMPORTS  AND 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

We  trust  that  it  has  been  made  manifest  to  the  people  of  the  South 
that  a  prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures  is  essential  to 
us,  not  onlj  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  us  politically  independent  The  impression  has  gone  abroad  at 
the  South  that  we  are  not  a  manufacturing  people  by  nature,  and  that 
such  branches  of  industry  will  not  succeed  with  us.  People  have  ya- 
rious  ways  of  accounting  for  our  want  of  success.  Some  attribute  it 
to  the  lack  of  laborers,  which  is  a  glaring  error.  We  think  we  have, 
•in  our  preceding  numbers,  explained  the  true  cause  of  embarrassment. 

But  for  the  want  of  home  patronage  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments would  have  outridden  the  storm  which  lasted  for  ten  years — 
fi*om  1847  to  1857 — and  which  prostrated  and  blighted  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  whole  Union — ^particularly  the  Northern  States. 
When  we  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  degree  of  progress  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  at  the  South,  equal  to  an  increased  consumption  of  cotton  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  bales.  This  was  all  done  in  the 
course  of  about  five  years — from  1845  to  1850 — and  shows  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise almost  unexampled  in  any  country  in  the  infancy  of  manu- 
factures. 

The  blight  which  was  brought  upon  American  spinners  by  the 
change  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  caused  much  greater  losses  to  the  people  of 
New-England  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry,  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  invested,  than  was  sustained  by  a  similar  class  of  capitalists  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  change  in  the  tariff  effected  at  that  time, 
which  came  so  soon  afler  the  compromise  on  that  subject,  was  con- 
sidered by  New-England  unjust  and  unkind.  That  compromise  was 
considered  satisfactory- to  all  parties.  Many,  smarting  under  heavy 
losses,  the  result  of  that  act,  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  this  was 
the  egg  from  which  has  been  hatched  demagogue  pulpit  orators  and 
politicians,  to  rant  and  poison  public  sentiment  in  the  free  States, 
against  our  institution  of  slavery.  And  were  it  not  founded  in  nature, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  its  blessed  Author, 
they  would  never  rest  until  they  uprooted  it  entirely.  But  our  security 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  ''truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail." 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  change  in  the  tariff,  above  al- 
luded to,  was  unnecessary.  It  opened  a  wide  door  to  swindling  im- 
porters, and  worked  against  honest  dealers;  its  bearings  were  not 
understood  by  our  politicians,  its  results  not  fully  anticipated ;  it  pro- 
duced no  good  to  any  one  in  the  country,  and  it  prostrated  and  nearly 
ruined  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  United  States,  by  cutting  off 
a  heavy  export  and  exchange  trade  with  South  America  and  other 
countries,  while  it  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  English  manufactures, 
and  transferred  a  large  manufacturing  accession  from  this  coimtry  to 
Great  Britain.     But  that  change  in  the  tariff  was  not  alone  the  work 
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of  the  South ;  it  was  the  joint  action  of  a  political  party.  It  was  the 
0{nnion  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  New-England,  in  1845,  that  the 
additions  to  their  machineiy,  which  they  expected  woold  be  made  in 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  that  time,  would  double  their  capadty  to  con- 
sume cotton,  and  that,  during  that  short  period,  they  would  become 
larger  customers  to  us  than  Great  Britain.  And  we  verily  believe 
that,  but  for  the  tariff  of  1846,  such  would  have  been  the  result^'  and 
the  South  would  now  be  consuming  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
bales  instead  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoiisand.  The  moderate 
profit  of  ten  per  cent  on  well-managed  investments  would  have  secured 
such  results ;  the  average  price  of  cotton  would  have  been  higher,  and 
every  species  of  industry  at  the  South  better  paid  than  has  been  the 


It  was  in  1845  and  1846  the  great  water-power  at  Lawrence  was 
completed.  That  at  Holyoke,  on  the  Ck>nnecticut  river,  was  com- 
menced about  the  same  time.  Freparatiohs  were  made  at  Holyoke  to 
run  one  hundred  cotton  &ctorie8  of  the  size  of  Graniteville,  (and  that 
factory  consumes  about  four  thousand  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,) 
At  Lawrence,  sixty  more  could  be  driven.  These,  together  with  simi- 
lar establishments,  either  commenced  or  anticipated,  and  with  the  steam 
mills  which  were  being  erected,  would  have  carried  the  number  of  new 
cotton  mills,  equal  in  capacity  for  the  consumption  of  cotton  to  Gran- 
iteville, to  over  two  hundred,  long  before  this  time ;  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  placed  us  on  a  footing  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton. 

We  have  never  been  an  advocate  for  heavy  tarifis  for  protection ; 
but  long  experience,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  arCides  of  general  consumption  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  brouj^t 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  of  1828  and  1830,  which  seemed  to 
be,  and  was,  grievously  oppressive  to  the  planting  interests  of  the 
South,  has  proven  to  result  in  a  greater  hanrest  to  us  than  to  those 
sections  of  country  that  clamored  for  protection  to  manufactures. 

And  so  impulsive  are  the  capitalists  of  our  country,  that  if  a  heavy 
tariff'  were  imposed  on  iron,  five  years  would  not  elapse  before  the 
mountains,  from  Alabama  to  Maine,  would  be  in  a  blaze  with  furnaces 
and  iron  works.  The  result  would  most  inevitably  be,  that  home  com- 
petition would  soon  so  Veduce  the  price  of  iron,  that  such  establish- 
ments would  break  down  from  inability  to  pay  interest  on  the  capital 
mvested«  That,  however,  would  not  stop  their  operations ;  they  would 
probably  change  hands,  just  as  unprofitable  railroads  and  manufactur- 
ing establishments  do,  and  be  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  by  the 
new  owners,  who,  not  burdened  with  a  heavy  investment  in  the  first 
outlay,  would  be  better  able  to  stand  sharp  competition.  This  whole 
countiy  would  be  supplied  with  home-made  railroads,  and  all  other 
iron  cheaper  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  to  the  English  article ; 
and  a  large  share  of  that  princely  business,  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
would  be  speedily  transferred  from  England  to  the  mountain-r^ons  of 
the  United  States. 

The  advantages  which  the  manufacturer  obtains  over  the  consumec 
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by  a  tariff  of  protection,  is  only  temporary,  and  finally  results  in  a  great 
boon  to  the  consumer,  and  the  individual  loss  is  a  national  benefit. 
The  tariff,  as  an  enemy  to  the  South,  is  a  pigmy  compared  to  the 
slavery  question,  which,  giant-like,  now  looms  up  before  us. 

We  do  not  make  these  assertions  without  abundant  proof,  although 
it  would  seem  that  every  mind  should  be  convinced.  That  we  procure 
ooarae  cotton  goods  cheaper  than  England  or  any  other  European 
country  can  furnish  them,  is  manifest  to  all  men.  Do  we  want  proof? 
The  goods  manu^Eictured  at  the  ^-ugusta  mills,  are  sold  for  at  least 
forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  cheaper  than  the  same  quantity  of 
goods,  of  similar  quality  and  durability,  could  be  furnished  by  any 
English  manufacturer.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Boswell  mills  in 
Georgia,  Graniteville,  S.  C,  and  of  a  similar  number  of  spindles  fully 
worked  anywhere  at  the  South,  and  we  might  add  in  New-England. 
We  have  proof  of  it  in  the  fact  that  no  sud^  goods  are  imported  into 
this  countiy,  and  would  not  be  in  the  absence  of  a  tariff,  not  even 
with  a  bounty  of  ten  per  cent,  from  England. 

Napoleon  Bonapai*te  was  but  a  young  man  when  he  took  command 
of  the  French  army.  He  advised  his  gray-headed  generals  (who  were 
thoroughly  versed  in  military  tactics)  to  throw  away  their  books,  that 
he  would  cut  out  a  new  system — which  he  did,  and  changed  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  the  world.  And  we  would  suggest  to  our  great  politi- 
cians, who  have  studied  deeply  the  science  of  political  economy,  that 
they  should  throw  aside  Adam  Smith,  and  all  the  great  writers  on  that 
subject,  and  study  the  book  of  common  every-day  experience ;  taking 
advantage  of  all  the  lights  and  shades  that  have  been  cast  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  new  era,  that  has,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  revolutionized 
mechanical  labor  and  its  results  all  over  the  world,  and  completely 
changed  the  currents  and  course  of  commerce. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  finer  fabrics  of  cotton  goods  were  import- 
ed into  England  and  America  from  China ;  now,  there  is  a  strife  be- 
tween all  manufacturing  countries  for  the  ascendency  in  supplying 
China  with  cotton  goods. 


AKT.  X.-A  PLAN  OF  PRESENT  PACIFICATION  : 

OR,   A  BASIS    FOR    THE  RECONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    UNION,    IF    IT    BE 

DISSOLVED. 

Conviction  has  at  length  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that, 
without  the  utmost  prudence,  caution,  and  statesmanship,  the  Union 
of  these  States  cannot  longer  be  preserved.  Events  have  pressed  on 
8o  rapidly  since  the  fatal  sixth  of  November,  that  even  now  it  may 
be  too  late  to  make  propositions  of  settlement  or  conciliation. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  do  not  desire  dissolution  for 
itself,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  strive  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  the  existing  state  of  things  have, 
been  so  long  in  operation,  the. irritation  of  the  public  mind  has  be- 
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come  80  intense  and  so  widespread,  so  much  prejadioe,  and  so  much 
bad  feeling,  have  been  engendered,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  propose 
any  measure  of  temporary  adjustment  intended  merely  to  allay  present 
excitement.  The  times  demand  not  demulcents  to  s(H>the,  but  strong 
and  energetic  remedies  to  reach  the  very  seat  and  centre  of  the  dis- 
ease. Temporary  expedients  now  areVorse  than  useless,  and  would 
only  postpone  the  evil  day  of  a  final  rupture.  Something,  then,  must 
be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  satisfy  the  Southern  States  that  they 
can  remain  in  the  Union  with  honor,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sense  of  security  for  their  peculiar  interests  against  the  power  of 
dominant  majorities. 

Mr.  Seward  asserted,  in  one  of  his  speeches  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign, that  the  time  had  at  last  come  when  the  South  was  not  only 
without  poicer,  but  mthout  influence  in  the  government.  Although  this 
is  not  strictly  true,  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  when  it  will  be 
true,  if  the  South  should  peaceably  remain  in  the  Union,  under  the 
present  Constitution.  It  is  well  known  that  the  North  has  now  con- 
trolling majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legislative,  in  the  executive, 
and  will  soon  have  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  government,  and 
that  these  majorities  have  already  passed,  or  are  about  to  pass,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  long  foreseen,  the  South  now  at  last 
^nds  herself  absolutely  without  the  power  of  self-protection  in  the 
Union.  The  realizing  of  this  humiliating  fact,  more  than  all  other 
causes,  numerous  and  irritating  as  they  have  been,  has  produced  the 
dangerous  excitement  now  existing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  States,  with  all  their  diverse,  and  in  some  respects 
their  opposing  and  conflicting  interests,  cannot  exist  together  in  peace 
under  a  6ommon  government  without  an  equilibrium  in  some  one  of  its 
branches  of  the  rival  sections  of  which  it  is  composed.  Up  to  1850 
this  equilibrium,  long  before  lost  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  still 
existed  in  the  Senate,  and  that  body  had  the  power,  and  it  frequently 
exercised  it,  to  arrest  legislation  unfriendly  to  the  weaker  section. 
By  the  admission  of  California,  and  subsequently  of  Minnesota  and 
Oregon,  the  North  has  acquired  supremacy  in  this  body  also,  although 
even  up  to  this  time,  by  the  cooperation  on  all  sectional  questions  of 
certain  senators  from  the  North  with  those  of  the  South,  the  latter 
has  been  able  to  protect  herself  from  aggression.  But  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  since  1850,  every  democratic  senator 
whose  term  has  expired,  we  believe,  without  a  single  exception,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  republican,  until  now,  including  recent  gains  in 
Oregon,  California,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania,  that  party, 
by  the  admission  of  Eoinsas,  soon  to  take  place,  will  have  a  majority 
in  the  Senate.  And  not  only  have  there  been  no  indications  of  re- 
action since  the  republican  movement  first  commenced,  but  that  great 
and  powerful  party,  like  an  army  in  its  march,  has  gone  on,  conquer- 
ing stronghold  after  stronghold,  until  at  this  day  scarcely  a  legislature, 
or  a  governor,  or  a  local  court,  or  oven  a  municipal  corporation  of  an 
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important  town,  in  any  one  of  the  non-alaveholding  States,  is  in  the 
hands  of  *  its  opponents. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  South  regards  the  ascendency  of 
this  party  in  the  government  as  dangerous  to  her  rights  and  insulting 
to  her  honor — that  existing  wholly  beyond  her  limit9,  it  is  alien  to 
her  people,  and  proposing  the  exclusion  of  her  property  from  the  com- 
mon territories,  it  is  hostile  to  her  interests.  The  events  which  have 
already  taken  place,  and  those  which  are  now  transpiring,  must  con- 
vince the  most  careless  observer  that  she  will  not  meeUy  bow  the 
neck  to  receive  so  galling  a  yoke.  Any  remedy,  therefore,  looking 
either  to  a  present  pacification,  or  ^o  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union, 
if  unhappily  it  is  now  too  late  to  prevent  its  dissolution,  must  be 
based  upon  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  sediom  as  well  as  of  States. 
Anything  less  than  this  failing  to  reach  the  source  of  our  present  and 
our  past  difficulties,  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  end  of  their  permanent 
settlement. 

Mr.  Webster  once  said  that  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
for  a  preamble — not  on  account  of  intolerable  oppression  by  Great 
Britain,  but  because  of  the  assertion  by  her  of  the  right  of  taxation 
without  representation.  In  like  manner  the  South  has  been  battling 
in  the  Union,  not  so  much  on  account  of  wrongs  actually  inflicted  by 
the  North  as  against  the  right  of  Northern  sectional  domination. 
The  nullification  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  as  a  real  grievance,  is  feb 
by  comparatively  but  a  few  persons  in  the  border  States.  Protection 
<^  slave  property  in  the  territories,  if  granted,  would  be  of  but  little 
practical  influence  in  fashioning  the  character  of  the  future  States 
against  the  superior  ability  of  the  North  for  colonization.  The  defeat 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso  has  yielded  no  substantial  advantages.  The 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  was  a  barren  victory.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision,  even  if  accepted,  will  never  make  a  slaveholding 
State.  The  contests  on  these  questions  have  been  but  incidenta  in 
the  great  struggle  to  prevent  the  supremacy  of  the  North  as  a  hostile 
section ;  and  the  South  will  never  consent  to  trust  the  institution 
of  slavery,  in  any  of  its  relations,  domestic,  social,  political,  or 
economic,  to  the  forbearance  of  a  majority  animated  with  deadly 
enmity  to  its  existence.  The  movements  which  have  already  been 
initiated  in  several  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  deep  feeling  which 
pervades  all  of  them,  show  a  fixed  determination  to  have  a  settlement  of 
this  question,  either  in  the  Union,  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
or  by  secession — ^peace^  if  permitted ;  or  armed,  if  resisted ;  but, 
whether  peaceful  or  armed,  secession  is  revolution  or  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government.  The  right  of  secession  is  but 
the  right  of  revolution,  which,  according  to  our  view,  would  inhere  in 
the  very  nature  of  our  government,  even  if  it  did  not  result  necessarily 
from  the  express  refusal  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  insert  the  power  of  coercing  rebellious  States.  Each  Stale 
must  judge  for  itself  whether  it  has  just  cause  for  revolutionary  resist- 
ance to  the  general  government,  either  for  '*  the  deliberate,  palpable,  and 
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dangerous  exeix»se  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,"  or  for 
the  unjust  and  oppressive  use  of  those  which  are  granted/  For  ex- 
ample, it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  South- 
em  States  to  resist  any  restriction  or  abridgment  of  the  inter-State 
slave  trade,  the  power  over  which  is  clearly  embraced  in  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  regulating  commerce,  or  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock- 
yards of  the  United  States,  under  the  power  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
given  to  Congress,  or  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  same  State  or  section,  under  the  unlimited  power  to  ap- 
point given  to  the  executive.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  intolerable 
oppression  and  tyranny  might  be  exerdsed  within  the  powers  which 
are  clearly  granted  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  plausible  perversion 
of  those  which  are  doubtful. 

It  is  obvious,  firom  what  has  been  said  above,  that  any  mode  of  per- 
manent settlement  of  our  sectional  differences  nmst  be  upon  the  basis 
of  a  concession  to  the  South  of  a  perpetual  power  of  self-protection. 
This  could  easily  be  accomplished  by  Bn  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, requiring  for  the  passage,  now  and  hereafter,  of  any  law  affect- 
ing the  institution  of  slavery,  a  majority  of  votes  from  both  the  slave- 
holding  and  non-slaveholding  States  for  the  time  beillg  in  each  branch 
of  the  federal  legislature,  and  that  this  provision  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  future  amendment,  except  by  the  consent  of  both  sections., 
This  would  be  equally  effective  for  protection,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  less  objectionable  if  the  majority  were  required  in  only  one  branch ; 
and  it  would  be  more  in  conformi^  with  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, tliat  it  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  Senate.  The  effect  of 
this  provision  would  be  to  make  that  body,  in  some  respects,  the  repre- 
sentative of  aectiom,  as  well  as  of  States,  leaving  the  House,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  representative  of  numerical  majorities.  A  great  advantage  of 
this  plan  of  settlement  is,  that  it  merely  extends  to  sections  the  principle 
whidi  is  already  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  States. 
Under  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  no  State  can  be  deprived  of  its 
equality  in  the  Senate  except  with  its  own  consent.  In  consequence  of 
tlus  provision,  there  never  has  been  jealousy  between  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  States,  as  such.  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Florida,  feel 
secure  in  all  their  rights,  and  fear  no  encroachment  upon  them  by  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Virginia,  and  for  the  reason  that  those  States 
have  not  the  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  oppress  them,  if  they 
had  the  desire  to  do  so.  This  principle,  applied  to  sections,  would 
operate  with  equal  success,  and  would  harmonize  discord  by  obliterar 
ting  its  cause.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  sectional  hostility  has  been 
much  aggravated  by  mingling  the  question  of  slavery  with  the  struggle 
for  sectional  supremacy.  If  the  South  were  rendered  secure  against 
aggression  by  perpetusd  equality  in  the  Senate,  the  motive  for  compe- 
tition being  removed,  she  would  become  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  colonization  of  the  territories,  and  the  passions  aroused  on  both 
aides  by  competition  and  rivalry,  would  naturally  subside  and  give 
place  to  kinder  feelings.     The  more  rapid  progress  of  the  NorU\  ydl 
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population  and  in  the  development  of  power  would  then  cease  to  alann, 
for  the  reason  that  this  power  could  not  be  used  adversely  to  her  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  most  serious  differences  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution,  were  those  which  resulted  from 
the  contests  between  the  larger  and  smaller  States  concerning  represen- 
tation in  Congress.  By  the  compromise  agreed  upon,  the  larger  States 
yielded  equal  representation  to  all  in  the  Senate,  while  the  smaller  con- 
sented to  representation  according  to  population  in  the  House.  To 
give  equal  representation  to  aectiom  in  the  Senate,  or,  what  amounts  to 
precisely  the  same  thing,  to  require  the  majority  of  votes  from  both  sec- 
tions for  the  enactment  of  a  law*,  now,  would  not  be  a  greats  departure 
from  the  majority  principle  than  our  fathers  agreed  to,  in  giving  equal 
representation  to  States.  Under  the  Confederation,  each  of  the  States, 
large  and  small,  had  but  a  single  vote,  and  therefore  had  equal  influ- 
ence in  all  branches  of  the  government.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
States  have  equal  influence  in  the  Senate  only ;  and  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, if  amended  by  the  plan  proposed,  sections  would  have  equal 
influence  in  the  Senate.  By  restricting  this  equality  of  sections  to  the 
single  subject  of  slavery,  the  concession  asked  from  the  North  is  not  one 
of  great  magnitude,  nor  one  which  it  would  be  improper  for  her  to 
make,  since  the  effect  of  it  would  be  merely  to  place  the  institution  of 
slavery  under  the  control  of  those  among  whom  it  exists,  and  who 
alone  have  the  right  to  control  it. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  plan  we  propose  is,  that  it  can  easily  be  ap- 
plied, that  it  requires  no  machinery  to  put  it  into  operation,  that  it  is 
in  conformity  with  a  principle  already  engrafted  in  the  Constitution, 
and  that  it  would  be  as  effective  in  practice  as  it  is  simple  in  form. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  plan  of  a  double  executive  would  equally  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  a  perpetual  sectional  equilibrium,  but  it  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  both  cumbrous  and  complex,  and  departs  from 
the  salutary  principle  of  single  executive  responsibility  incorporated 
not  only  in  our  own  Constitution,  but  in  that  of  nearly  all  governments 
in  modem  times.  If,  in  addition  to  this  qualified  sectional  equilibrium, 
the  North  would  consent  to  the  right  of  transit  with  slave  property, 
and  the  right  of  sojourn  for  a  limited  period,  it  might  not  be  extrava- 
gant to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  era  of  good  feeling,  and  our  whole 
countiy  would  then  commence  afresh,  from  a  new  starting-point,  a  ca- 
reer of  gloiy,  of  power,  and  of  prosperity,  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or 
in  modem  history ;  and  the  bond  of  the  Union,  in  this  hour  of  dark- 
ness and  of  peril,  like  the  mystic  girdle  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenal, 
now  diminished  to  the  fineness  of  a  silken  thread,  would  then  again 
become  a  massive  golden  chain  broad  as  Uie  baldric  of  an  earl. 

A.  Roane. 

December  8,  1860. 
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1.— STEAMSHIP  LINE  FROM  THE  SOUTH  TO  THE  MEDITER- 
RANEAN SEA. 

• 

In  the  present  political  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  almost  certainty 
of  the  realization  of  a  Southern  Republic,  the  following  letter  to  the  editor, 
from  Raymond  Thomassy,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  written  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection  several  years  ago,  and  was  intended  to  be  read  before 
the  Southern  Convention.  The  times  were  not  then  ripe  for  the  movement.  Mr. 
Thomassy  is  a  very  intelligent  French  gentleman,  who  has  recently  become  a 
citizen  of  Louisiana : 

Among  the  steamship  lines  plying  between  America  and  the  Old  World, 
none  can  bo  compared,  in  the  conditions  of  finan<^,  commercial,  and  political 
success,  with  the  first  direct  line  to  be  established  between  the  Southern  States 
and  the  ^eat  markets  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  old  steamship  lines  now 
in  operation  in  the  free  States  are,  by  dividing  between  them  the  trade  of  Eng- 
lana  and  Northern  Europe,  lessening  more  and  more  the  profits  of  it ;  so  that 
by  an  excessive  competition,  financial  profits  for  their  stockholders  are  rendered 
nearly  impossible,  in  such  a  situation,  the  best  management  is  of  very  little 
STail ;  and,  therefore,  Northern  lines  seem  to  become  financially  impracticable, 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the  travelling  people  from  the  ^uth  to  Europe 
would  remain  a  permanent  and  essential  part  of  their  freight. 

The  actual  lines  being  a  financial  failure,  we  must  look  at  a  new  one  stsrting 
from  the  South.  Now,  in  order  to  prevent  misapplication  of  this  scheme,  let  us 
remark  first  that  our  steamship  communication  with  Europe  must  give  up  any 
Northern  market  there,  and  find  its  own  way  directly  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

This  transoceanic  line,  whether  starting  m>m  the  Atlantic  shores,  or  from  the 
Mexican  gulf,  will  have  a  noble  and  mighty  destiny  to  fulfil ;  it  is  to  renew, 
under  better  circumstances,  the  historicd  bonds  and  exchanges  which  once, 
under  the  old  colonial  despotism,  united  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  America 
to  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe.  With  Free  trade  printed  on  its  flag,  our 
steamship  line,  carrying  the  mail  and  first-class  of  travellers  and  merchandiee 
to  the  Mediterranean,  will  open  directly  its  immense  market  to  the  American 
States. 

Of  course,  a  new  sail  navigation  will  soon  start  for  the  same  purposes,  loaded 
vith  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  salted  provisions,  and  will  double,  in  a  very  few 
years,  the  wealth  of  bouthem  producers.  As  understood  by  all  and  every  one, 
the  sbippiuff  interest,  which  now  belongs  exclusively  to  the  North,  will  become 
to  the  South  an  essential  part  of  her  political  power. 

The  means  of  support  which  such  a  line  weald  have  are  : 

Ist.  In  receiving  from  the  Treasury  such  a  compensation  as  might  be  proper 
for  carrying  to  Europe  the  Southern  mail. 

2d.  In  receiving,  mrough  European  stockholders,  a  similar  indemnification 
for  bringing  their  mail  to  America.  • 

8d.  But  the  best  and  surest  profit  will  result  from  monopolizing  the  transport 
of  travellers,  money,  and  articles  of  small  bulk,  during  the  winter  season,  and 
Deirly  the  whole  year ;  for  people  seeking  health  or  recreation  will  certainly 
avoid,  with  the  North  Atlantic,  its  fierce  gales,  fogs,  and  icebergs — the  terror  of 
landsmen.  As  to  the  simple  business  travellers,  a  more  Southern  journey, 
without  storms,  will  not  be  longer  than  a  Northern  one. 

4th.  Another  profit  will  result  from  this  safer  navigation,  which  is  to  diminish 
the  prire  of  insurance,  and  save  the  commissions  and  exchanges  paid  to  North- 
ern factors,  and  thus  forward  cheaper  and  safer  the  raw  material  of  manufacture 
uow  supplied  second  hand  from  Liverpool. 

5th.  The  steam  propellers,  with  the  sailing  vessels,  their  necessary  followers, 
will  bring  back  to  America  the  Mediterranean  trade,  especially  the  dry  goods 
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and  wines  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  SwiUerland,  and  all  articles  of  luxury, 
at  a  price  reduced  from  80  to  60  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  course  of  exchanges,  which  is  to  gi^e  new  life  to  the  Sonth,  either 
on  the  Atlantic  shores  or  on  the  Mexican  gulf,  and  make  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah, as  well  as  I^ew-Orleans,  markets  of  an  elegant  and  wealthjr  society,  while 
these  cities  will  always  remain  the  ruling  ports  for  the  cotton,  rice,  ana  salted 
provisions — wanted  more  and  more  by  the  Old  World. 

Grounded  on  these  sound  considerations,  the  new  enterprise  cannot  fail,  es- 
pecially when  avoiding  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  Northern  steamship  lines.  In 
Bupplymg,  directly,  Cadis,  Barcelona,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  which  are  becom- 
ing rapidly  Isrge  manufacturing  cities,  the  first  line  of  Southern  steam  propellers 
oupht  to  pay  to  its  stockholders  very  large  dividends.  We  will  give,  liereafter, 
a  financial  analysis  of  their  expenses  and  profits,  the  question  being  now  a  mere 
question  of  principle  for  the  political  economy  of  the  South. 

In  mudt  be  noticed,  also,  relating  to  the  importance  of  the  Mediterranean 
market,  thst  in  Italy,  as  in  Spain,  the  laboring  classes  are  now  manufacturing  in 
their  country  houses,  and  (or  their  private  garments,  millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool,  and  await  tne  importation  of  cotton  among  them. 

Italy  has  been  already  the  manufacturing  England  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  gathering  and  concentrating  the  great  interests  of 
the  Old  World  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  now,  by  the  coming  back  of  trade  to  the  Isthmus  of  Sues,  and  by  the 
development  of  the  Eastern  question,  the  same  great  interests  of ^  Europe  and 
Asia  are  coming^  again  together  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  is  a  manifest 
destiny.  Now  is  the  very  moment  of  bringing  regularly  and  speedily  the  flag 
of  the  Southern  American  Free-trade  all  over  tms  market  of  historical  fame  and 
future  ffreatness. 

For  half  a  century  this  market,  in  spite  of  its  geoffraphioal  advantages  and 
more  natural  policy,  has  been  ruled  by  the  artificial  skill  of  British  merchants, 
clothed  by  British  dry  goods  and  cottonades,  and  provided  by  British  codfish. 
But  the  Italian  people,  with  the  American  cotton  and  American  fisheries  and 
salted  provisions,  could  veiy  well  supply  themselves  cheaper  and  better,  to  the 
great  profit  of  the  American  production,  and  also  to  the  most  peaceful  and  glo- 
rious union  of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Italy,  whose  sons  have  discovered 
America,  waits  for  your  Free  Trade,  true  daughter  of  her  first  political  econ- 
omy! 

Southern  France  also  waits  for  you,  ready  to  forward  you  her  merchandise  of 
luxury,  a  great  deal  cheaper ;  and  her  healthy  wines,  pure  and  genuine,  not 
adulterated  by  Northern  merchants  with  brandy,  whiskey,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
but  such  as  is  produced  by  the  most  temperate  of  climates — such  as  ladies  can 
taste  without  injury,  or  gentlemen  without  becoming  drunk ;  such  as  are  wanted 
for  the  public  health,  as  febrifuge,  tonic,  and  hygiemc  articles,  by  every  class  of 
consumers. 

European  capitalists,  in  their  turn,  wait  for  your  enterprise,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure,  will  become  stockholders  and  partners  with  you. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  Hitherto,  the  South  has  been  a  sealed 
book  for  the  Old  World,  which  sees  our  social  and  economical  system  but 
through  the  slanders  of  our  political  opponents.  Ideas  following  step  by  step 
merchandise,  and  accurate  true  notions  follow  always  the  good  management  of 
honest  traders.  Thus  will  it  be  by  your  direct  trade  that  France,  at  last,  will 
know  better  your  Southern  institutions,  will  know  them  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
they  are  misrepresented  by  English  and  Yankee  abolitionists,  and  believed  by 
credulous  philosophers  and  statesmen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ratuond  Thomasst. 

2.— FLORIDA  FISHES  AND  FISHERMEN. 

Henry  D.  Butler,  of  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  of  Boston,  lately  made  an  explor- 
ing visit ;  and  from  his  report  we  extract  the  following  particulars  referring  to 
Key  West : 
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We  w«re  not  long  in  finding  an  efficient  boat's  crew,  oonipofled  of  fieh- 
ennen,  who  obtain  a  somewhat  scanty  living  by  supplying  the  Key  West  mar- 
ket. These  are  a  cnrions  class  of  men.  They  are  natives  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  bronght  np  as  fishermen,  and  adhering  tnrough  life  to  that  occupation. 
They  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  natural  abOities,  and  to  the  extent  of  their 
wants  and  their  ambition,  are  as  wide  awake  to  the  main  chance  as  any  Yankee 
from  the  fiirthest  Down-East.  But  to  use  a  common  phrase,  **  their  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected."  In  this  respect,  and  with  regard  to  accomplishments, 
they  are  yery  decidedly  below  par,  and  this  without  an  exception.  One  day,  as 
they  were  rowing  the  ooat  near  the  shore,  I  asked  one  of  them  where  the  people 
of  Key  West  buried  their  dead.  His  reply  was :  *'  The  sailors  who  dies,  we 
buries  all  along  here  in  the  sand ;  but  us  folks  what  dies,  we  buries  all  of  them 
np  here  in  the  seminary"  I  looJEed  for  the  *'  seminary,*'  but  did  not  find  it. 
,  Our  first  day's  operations  were  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  shore, 
and  the  fiah  we  caught  were,  therefore,  of  the  smaller  Kind.  But  our  net  must 
haye  been  cast  on  '*  the  right  side  of  the  ship,"  as  we  drew  in  lar^e  quantities  of 
the  finny  tribes.  As  a  naturalist,  I  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  greater  va- 
rieties. A  large  proportion  of  them  were  cowfifh  {Atlracion  Sexeomutiu). 
This  fish  has  six  horns,  two  of  which  are  between  the  eyes.  It  is  triangular  in 
shape,  and  resembles  the  trunkfish  of  our  waters  {Laciophrya  Yalei).  It  is  fine- 
ly marked :  and  those  we  caught,  ranged  from  three  to  eight  inches  long.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  they  are  very  large,  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 
Having  obtained  specimens  of  au  the  fishes  in  this  locality,  we  rowed  to  the 
northeast  shore.  Unly  those  who  have  prosecuted  such  an  expedition,  can  con- 
ceive how  purely  local  are  the  haunts  of  the  icthyological  tribes.  Comparative- 
ly short  as  was  the  distance  we  had  passed  over,  we  here  found  quite  a  different 
class  of  fishes.  We  caught  large  numbers  of  sardines  {Engralius  melelfa),  and 
three  varieties  of  the  Hamulon,  viz. :  the  red  mouth  {Hmnulon  chrysopteron)^ 
the  grunt-fish  {Hamulon  arcuatum\  and  the  black- tailed  grunt-fish,  species  un- 
described.  The  last  two  derive  their  common  name  from  the  peculiar  sound 
they  emit  when  taken  in  the  hand,  resembling  much  the  guttural  voice  of  swine. 
In  shape  they  arc  a  good  deal  like  our  salt-water  perch,  and  their  colors  are 
very  beautiful. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  find  any  fish  in  tropical  waters  that  are  not  much  more 
brilliant  in  colors  than  those  found  in  Northern  latitudes.  The  varieties  of  the 
Hamulon  above  described,  were  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  We  caught, 
also,  a  very  curious  fish  called  hemirumphus.  It  resembles  the  garfish  in  its 
general  character,  but  has  the  upper  jaw  short,  and  the  lower  one  elongated 
into  a  beak,  without  teeth.  The  body  is  slim,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long. 
This  fish  swims  very  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  impossible  to  keep 
one  any  length  of  time.  If  merely  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  returned  imme- 
diately, it  turns  over  on  its  back  and  dies. 

Next  we  visited  Fort  Taylor,  accessible  from  the  shore  by  a  bridge,  probably 
more  than  half  a  mile  long.  Underneath,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
bridge,  the  most  beautiful  anemones  were  plentiful.  One  species  {Ithodactinia 
apiealia)  resembles  the  R.  A.  divisii  found  on  our  Northern  coast,  but  is  much 
more  plentiful  in  color.  Of  this  species  we  procured  eight  varieties ;  some  with 
red  tentacula,  white  body,  and  variegated  aisk ;  others  with  tentaeula  tipped 
with  yellow,  white  body,  with  pink  spots  and  red  disk.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  leave  this  spot,  so  prolific  of  zoophytes,  my  friend  cutting,  found  a  specimen 
of  the  Hetcractas  chlorolucaf  the  most  beautiful  of  all  anemones.  It  has  a  green 
disk,  its  tentacula  are  white  and  buff,  and  its  body  is  buff,  spotted  with  pink. 
The  colors  are  truly  goreeous,  more  so  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  zoophyte 
family.  We  searched  mligently  for  a  long  time,  but  found  only  this  solitary 
specimen. 

We  caught  several  specimens  of  the  salt  water  crayfish  {Palynurus  Americanvt), 
weighing  seven  and  eight  pounds  each.  They  are  very  handsomely  colored, 
varied  with  red,  green,  and  yellow.  Their  lateral  antennas  are  large,  cetaceous, 
and  set  with  sharp  points.  They  are  among  the  largest  animals  of  this  class. 
Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 
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We  also  found  in  abundance  the  hermit  crab,  which  haa,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  aquariam,  been  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  its  most  curious  and  interesting 
inhabitants.  It  is  Uie  Petroeainu  gramdaitu  of  the  naturalist  These  animals 
are  much  lai^er  than  the  hermit  crab  of  Northern  latitudes,  Eupurgus  longicar- 
pust  or  E.  Bemhardui.  They  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  their  claws  are  dark 
crimson.  They  are  mostly  round  in  those  large  atrombiu  shells  which  are  abun- 
dant in  these  parts. 

8.— USURY  LAWS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  last  quarterly  meeting,  unani- 
mously ordered  a  Memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Usury  Laws.  In  accordance  therewith,  the  subjoined  memorial 
has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  presented  at  the  General  Assembly  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina : 

The  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  in  the 
State  aforesaid,  respectfully  showeth — 

That  your  memorialists  forbear  to  enter  at  length  upon  all  the  questions — 
religious,  moral,  and  economical — involved  in  the  consideration  of  usury,  but 
they  respectfully  present,  as  a  fact,  that  money,  wlienever  it  can  be  invested 
without  contravention  of  the  laws  against  usury,  so  as  to  furnish  to  the  owner  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  law  permits  upon  contracts,  will  assuredly  be  so 
invested.  This  frequently  occurs  in  purohasinff  at  a  discount  bonds  or  stocks  of 
States,  of  corporations,  and  of  individuals.  While  individuaU  desiring  to  bor- 
row at  the  same  discoimt  upon  their  own  bonds,  or  notes  made  for  the  express 
purpose,  beinff  bjr  the  usury  laws  prohibited,  are  unable  to  procure  the  money, 
often  essential,  without  submitting  to  most  ruinous  sacrifices  of  property  for 
cash,  or  to  most  extravagant  usury  from  persons  who  knowingly  risk  the  pen- 
alty, and  charge  a  higher  rate,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  borrowed,  the 
risk  of  loss,  and  the  odium  attached.  These  causes  operate  to  drive  out  of 
the  State  large  amounts  of  money  invested  in  securities  in  other  States,  and 
eventually  depress  the  market  value  of  State  and  corporate  securities,  as  well  as 
of  individual  securities. 

If  left  without  restraint,  individuals  needing  money,  and  ofiering  satisfactory 
security,  could  fairly  compete  in  procuring  what  was  needed,  and  lenders  would 
prefer  securities  nearer,  rather  than  those  remote  from  home. 

A  due  regard  for  existing  obligations  renders  it  prudent  that  the  contemplated 
change  should  be  carefully  and  judiciously  made ;  guarding  against  suodenly 
throwing  the  debtor  into  tue  power  of  the  creditor,  who,  thougn  satisfied  with 
the  security  he  has,  may  exact  a  higher  than  the  original  or  present  rate  of 
interest. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  pray  for  such  legislation  touching  its  premises 
as  to  your  honorable  body  may  seem  meet 

And  your  memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Done  at  Charleston,  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1860. 

By  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

(Attest)  A.  O.  Andrews,  President. 

V,  J.  Tobias,  Secretary. 

4.— THE  OYSTER  TRADE. 

Robert  L.  Pell,  of  New- York,  a  distinguished  experimenter  in  fish  breeding, 
has  contributed  to  "  Porter's  Spirit"  a  series  on  the  edible  fishes  of  New- York, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

Oysters  {crustacea)  may  be  found  distributed  near  the  coast  in  nearly  all  lati- 
tudes, abounding  particularly  in  France,  Britain,  and  America,  forming  in  those 
countries  an  important  article  of  diet.  There  are  many  species,  but  those  be- 
longing to  the  ostrea  edulis  of  Linnseus  are  the  best 
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Tbeir  nerroas  system  appemn  to  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  tbe  faculties  of 
toneh  and  sense,  as  no  organs  of  sight  have  yet  been  discovered.  Every  oyster 
is  perfect  in  itself,  andeach  individual  capable  of  reproducing  its  kind. 

In  May,  June,  and  Jnly,  the  ovary  is  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid,  which,  under 
the  inflaence  of  the  microscope,  is  found  to  be  ova.  In  July  eztmdation  takes 
place,  and  the  spawn  attaches  to  rocks,  stones,  reeds,  and  frequently  to  other 
shells,  and  in  less  than  a  day  after  are  covered  with  a  shell. 

They  have  an  organ  called  a  foot,  composed  of  layers  of  fibres,  which,  by 
contraction  and  expansion,  bestow  on  it  the  power  of  locomotion  in  a  small  de- 
gree. They  close  and  open  their  shell  by  contracting  or  expanding  the  abductor 
muscle,  which  is  attached  to  the  interior  opposite  sides  of  the  shell.  When  it 
is  contracted  the  shell  immediately  closes  and  when  relaxed  opens.  The  mo- 
ment this  muscle  loses  its  power  the  oyster  dies.  I  have  made  two  artificial 
beds  of  them  in  the  Hudson  river,  and  one  in  my  pond,  and  will  be  able  next 
year  to  report  progpress.  When  it  is  desirable  to  prooag^te  oysters,  the  stones 
and  caltch  having  them  attached  are  removed  to  tne  selected  location  and 
planted.  In  ei{|[hteen  months  thereafter  they  are  fit  for  market,  but  are  not 
really  in  perfection  for  the  table  until  three  years  old. 

I  noticed,  when  on  the  coast  of  Baia,  near  Naples,  and  in  tbe  lake  Tacinoj  an 
immense  number  of  reeds,  so  arranged  as  to  form  circles,  iust  showing  their  ends 
above  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and  on  inquiry  was  informed  that  they  were 
covered  with  oysters.  When  required  for  use  the  reeds  were  raised,  one  after 
the  other,  and  those  having  attained  the  proper  sise  removed,  when  the  reeds 
were  Bg>in  replaced.  In  these  waters  oysters  attain  fall  sise  at  two  years  old, 
but  I  did  not  consider  them  comparable*^to  our  East  river  oysters,  which,  to  my 
mind,  are  superior  to  all  others,  not  even  excepting  those  taken  from  the  be^ 
of  the  Milton,  forty  miles  from  London,  which  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Oysters  in  Brittany,  from  the  beds  of  Caucalle,  have  been  famous  for  many 
years  as  w«'ll  as  those  taken  at  Dieppe  ;  but  I  always  fimcied  I  was  eating  copper 
when  partaking  of  them,  as  they  have  precisely  the  flavor  copper  wonld  have  in 
your  mouth ;  still  I  soon  became  fond  of  them,  particularly  in  a  raw  state,  which 
I  think  is  the  preferable  way  of  eating  them,  as  they  lose,  by  cooking,  their 
mucilaginous  nutritive  albuminous  matter.  As  food,  they  are,  when  fresh,  highly 
nutritions,  and  constitute  a  very  light  diet.  Oysters,  when  fattened  in  artificial 
beds,  assume  a  green  tinge,  by  feeding  on  a  minute  plant  known  as  converse, 
that  grow  in  great  abundance  in  all  shallow  waters  where  the  sun  has  much 
power.  This  has  led  to  the  popular  error  that  the  color  is  occasioned  by 
copper  in  the  rocks,  no  trace  of  which  has  ever  been  detected  by  chemical  tests. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  idea  that  all  oysters  possess  aphrodisiac  properties. 

Like  other  fish,  they  are  never  in  season  at  the  spawning  period,  which  covers 
half  of  May,  July,  ana  part  of  August,  when  they  are  sick,  unwholesome,  and 
liable  to  engender  diseases  among  those  who  eat  them.  During  the  oyster  sea- 
son, the  consumption  among  all  classes  is  enormous  ;  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
number  of  days  in  salt  water,  and  in  fine  condition,  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  oat  meal  occasionally,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  American  states  that  in  1858  the  oyster 
bii^inees  fully  equalled  the  Maryland  tobacco  crop  in  value,  and  that  it  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  without  any  prospect  of  a  diminution  in  the  demand,  and  that 
the  more  the  beds  in  the  rivers  are  "  fished,"  the  more  rspidly  they  appear  to 
increase.  The  must  experienced  oystermen  declare  that  they  arc  far  more 
abundant  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  some  years  since,  when  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  much  less.  The  value  of  packed  oysters  in  Baltimore  is 
acknowledged  by  this  report  to  be  $3,000,000.  And  those  consumed  in  the 
neighborhood  $1,000,000.  Shells  converted  into  lime  for  agricultural  purposes 
$60,000.    Totel,  $4,050,000. 

They  obtiin  all  their  oysters  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river,  a  great 
portion  by  dredging  in  twenty  fathoms  of  water ;  these,  however,  are  not  so 
large  as  those  taken  with  tongs  in  the  numerous  shallow  inlets  and  t>ays,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 

When  planting,  they  take  small  oysters  from  deep  water,  and  plant  them  in 
shallow  places,  where,  in  three  years,  they  grow  to  ft  very  W^  %Vift^  \(\>^<()M\. 
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being  in  the  least  affected  by  any  kind  of  weather,  consequently  the  increase  is 
unfauing.  The  nnmber  of  yeeseis  engaged  in  this  trade  last  year  amounted  to 
one  thousand,  some  of  which  cost  thrra  thousand  dolUurs,  and  are  capable  of 
carrying  three  thousand  bushels.  The  number  of  houses  en|;aged  in  tlus  busi- 
ness is  twent^-fiye ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  opemng  and  packing  is 
two  thousana  fiye  hundred,  and  of  these  one  thousand  six  hundred  are  negroes, 
who  are  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  operation.  In  some  establishments,  three 
thousand  bushels  are  opened  in  a  day,  and  in  all  the  establishments,  seyenteen 
thousand  bushels  daily ;  of  this  quanti^,  nine  thousand  bushels  are  packed  in 
cans  in  a  raw  state,  and  the  rest  are  pioued,  spiced,  and  hermetieally  sealed  for 
exportation  eyerjrwhere. 

The  price  of  oysters  in  the  shell  from  the  boats  yaries  from  thirty-fiye  to 
seyenty-fiye  cents  per  bushel,  and  ayen^es  forW-fiye  cents.  The  cost  of  solder 
and  tin  it  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  snnually.  The  number 
of  tinmen  required  to  work  it  into  cans  is  three  hundred.  And  one  million  feet 
of  boards  is  used  in  manufacturing  boxes  to  pack  the  cans  in,  to  construct  which 
employs  two  hundred  carpenters.  Exdusiye  of  the  yalue  of  buildings  and  yee- 
seis, the  capital  inyested  is  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  sales  amount  to  three 
millions  of  dollars.  About  half  of  the  packed  oysters  are  consumed  in  our 
western  cities,  and  are  sold  inyariably  for  cash.  Within  twelye  jrears,  the  busi- 
nees  has  increased  tenfold,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. They  ^hip  raw  oysters  from  Baltimore  to  South  America,  California, 
and  Australia,  besides  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  demand  will  steadily  increase 
as  they  become  better  known,  from  the  &ct  that  Chesapeake  oysters,  like  can- 
yas-back  ducks,  owe  their  superior  flayor  to  the  food  obtained  on  their  feeding 
grounds. 


^^^ 
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1.— THE  BORDER  STATES— THEIR  POSITION  AFTER  DISUNION. 

By  Sbnatob  Huittkb,  or  Ya. 

Thi  question,  then,  for  the  border  slayeholding  States  will  be,  not  whether 
the  Southern  States  would  haye  been  safe  if  all  had  remained  in  tiie  Union,  but 
to  which  diyision  of  the  Confederacy  they  ought  to  attach  themselves  now  that 
it  was  severed.  In  such  an  eyent,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  course  of  Virginia  and  tiie  other  Southern  border  States.  If 
they  united  with  the  other  slave  States,  they  would  confederate  as  equals,  and 
wiui  those  'v^hose  population  was  homogeneous,  and  whose  interests  were  iden- 
tified with  their  own.  If  they  united  with  the  North,  under  such  circumstances 
they  would  constitute  a  helpless  minority  in  an  association  with  States  whose 
population  was  not  homogeneous  witli  theirs,  and  whose  interests  would  be  con- 
sidered as  different  and  hoetile.  They  would  be  treated  as  inferiort  by  the 
dominant  majority,  and  considered  as  having  acquiesced  in  that  position  by  the 
choice  which  they  had  made.  In  the  SouUiem  confederacy,  tney  would  find 
an  outlet  for  their  surplus  population  of  slaves,  not  only  in  uiese  co-States,  but 
in  whatever  territory  might  be  acquired  by  tiiat  Union.  Under  that  govern- 
ment, too,  they  would  find  effectual  protection  of  their  property  and  institu- 
tions. In  the  other  confederacy,  tneir  slave  population  would  indeed  be 
'*  penped  in,"  and  **  localized,'*  within  their  own  boroers.  The  dominant  party 
in  the  North  looks  to  this  object  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  their  association, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  pursue  that  end  without  the  show  of  an  opposition. 
This  nesro  population  would  then  be  penned  up,  not  only  by  restrictions  from 
the  Nordiern  majority,  but  by  restrictions  from  the  neighbHoring  slave  States 
also,  who  would  probably  hold  it  to  be  their  interest  to  force  the  Dorder  States 
to  hold  on  to  their  slaves,  not  only  for  political  reasons,  but  also  from  a  desire 
to  interpose  an  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  their  fugitive  slaves.  What,  then 
would  be  the  position  of  the  slaveholoing  States  in  the  Northern  Confederacy  ? 
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Ab  their  slave  population  inereased,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  fall  in  wages. 
The  white  laborer,  by  emigration,  could  better  his  condition,  oj  removiog  where 
his  labor  was  more  productiTC,  but  the  ciroumstanoe  of  hie  position  must  remain, 
and  work  for  the  nome  rate  of  wages,  whateyer  it  might  be.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  white  laborer  would  emigrate  where  he  could  work  on  better 
terms,  and  the  slaye  would  remain  to  increase  his  hold  upon  these  States,  and 
to  become  the  governing  element  of  their  population.  'Wnile  the  new  territory 
of  this  Northern  confederacy  would  be  ffiven  to  the  white  man,  according  to 
their  theory,  the  old  territory  of  the  border  slaveholdine  States  would  be  given 
to  the  negro.  The  consequence  of  snch  a  process  would  soon  reduce,  to  such 
an  extent,  the  number  of  whites  in  these  States,  that  they  would  lose  their  only, 
but  slender,  means  of  defence,  which  they  had  enjoyed  throughout  the  little 
political  strength  with  which  they  had  entered  that  confederacy.  Indeed,  how 
long  would  it  DC  before  the  non-slaveholding  States  would  increase  to  the  mark 
nqnisite  to  enable  them  to  abolish  slavery  within  the  States  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  ?  Would  thej  wait  for  that  process,  if  they  did  not  know  it  to  be 
both  rapid  and  sure  ?  With  the  principles  and  feelings  of  this  sectional  party, 
which  would  wield  the  power  of  tnat  Confederacy,  how  long  would  the  institution 
of  slavery  endure  in  the  five  or  six  slaveholding  States  which  were  attached  to 
that  Union  ?  Is  there  one  of  the  slaveholding  States  that  would  voluntarily  incur 
snch  a  risk,  with  the  &te  of  the  British  West  Indies  before  their  e^es  r  In  a 
union  with  a  Southern  confederacy,  they  should  encounter  none  of  these  dan- 
gers. In  that  connection,  the  slave  population  operates  as  a  safety- valve  to  pro- 
teet  the  white  laborer  against  an  unreasonable  or  ruinous  decline  in  th3  rate  of 
wages.  With  an  outiet  for  emigration,  the  slave  is  the  first  to  move  under  a  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  law  of  profit  moves  him  to  a  theatre  where  he 
will  earn  more  for  his  master,  and  yet  more  for  himself,  while  the  labor  market 
which  he  leaves  is  thus  gradually  relieved  from  tlie  pressure,  and  the  white  man 
remains  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  remunerating  operations. 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  I  ask  it  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  the 
white  laborer  of  the  South  is  not  higher  than  in  any  other  settled  portion  of 
the  globe  ? 

But  I  have  not  done  with  the  view  of  the  relative  advantages  of  an  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  Virginia,  with  either  of  these  confederacies.  In  the  South- 
em  confederacy,  the  border  States  would  soon  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
the  non-slaveholding,  and  particularly  the  New-England  States,  now  derive 
from  the  market  of  the  cotton  States.  With  Virginia,  this  would  especiidly  be 
the  ease.  Under  the  incidental  protection  afforaed  by  a  tariff,  laid  without 
other  views  than  those  for  revenue  purposes,  there  would  be  an  unexampled  de- 
velopment of  her  vast  capacity  for  mming,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  production.  Nor  would  a  great  navigating  interest  be  slow  to 
spring  into  existence  within  her  borders.  lalline heirs,  as  she  and  the  oUier  border 
States  would  do,  but  Virginia  principally,  to  the  profitable  occupations  and  rich 
markets  of  the  cotton  States,  where  they  would  find  customers,  mainly,  and  not 
rivals,  and  of  which,  hitherto,  the  Northern  States  have  enjoyed  the  almost  ex- 
clusive monopoly,  their  development  of  all  these  sources  of  material  wealth 
would  be  greater,  probably,  tnan  anything  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
North,  or  West,  or  East.  If  the  Northern  States  are  mad  enough  to  throw 
away  such  advantages  in  their  insane  war  upon  slavery,  to  the  existence  of 
which  institution  they  chiefiy  owe  them,  would  not  the  madness  of  the  border 
slave  States  be  even  greater  than  theirs,  if  they  should  voluntarily  shut  them- 
selves out  from  such  a  field  of  adventure  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  The  most  prof- 
itable commercial  relations  of  Virginia  are  with  the  South  and  Southwest  The 
manu&cturing,  mining,  and  agricmtural  productions  of  Northwestern  Virginia, 
if  we  look  down  the  Ohio,  find  their  chief  markets  in  the  South  and  Southwest, 
or  the  Chesapeake,  if  we  look  eastward.  The  greatest  railroad  connections  of 
Virginia  almost  look  to  the  South  and  Southwest  for  their  profits,  The  con- 
necting links  of  the  great  Southwestern  line  are  so  nearly  completed,  that  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  may  be  said  to  have  already  locked  arms  with  Memphis 
apd  New-Orleans.    When  we  look  to  geographical  position,  who  can  doubt  but 
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thai,  in  a  separate  Southern  confederacy,  composed  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
slaveholding  States,  there  would  arise,  in  or  about  the  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, a  f^reat  eommanding  centre  of  credit  and  commerce.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  the  central  line  of  railroad,  and,  above  all,  with  the  completion  of  the 
great  water  line  of  the  State,  there  would  grow  up  some  city  in  or  about  the 
Chesapeake,  which  would  enjoy  immense  and  commanding  advantaees  for  the 
interchange  of  commerce,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  commodities  of  the 
world  over  a  vast  area,  filled  with  rich  and  profitable  consumers.  Indeed, 
through  this  water  line,  a  portion  of  the  great  Northwest  would  stand  toward 
some  place  in  Virginia  as  tne  Canadas  do  to  New- York.  But  this  is  a  subject 
to  which  I  will  barely  allude,  as  to  treat  it  fully  would  swell  this  letter  far  be- 
yond its  proper  dimensions.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  for  these  great  advantages, 
we  ooula  find  no  compensation  in  an  association  with  the  non-slaveholdmg 
States,  where  we  would  find  more  rivals  than  customers,  and  where  these  great 
interests  of  Virginia  would  probably  be  exposed  to  hostile  legislation.  So  far, 
I  have  dwelt  upon  the  relative  political  and  material  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  association  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  confederacies. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  comparison,  which  weighs  more  with  me 
than  all  the  others.  I  mean  the  social  effects  of  a  union  with  either.  We 
should  enter  the  Southern  confederacy  as  equals.  The  roads  to  honor,  office, 
and  profit,  would  be  alike  open  to  all.  We  should  enter  into  a  government 
whose  constituents  are  bound  together  by  common  interests  and  sympathies, 
and  who  treated  each  other  with  mutual  respect.  But  above  all,  our  social  sya- 
tem,  instead  of  being  dwarfed  and  warred  upon  by  the  action  of  the  government, 
would  receive  all  the  assistance  and  means  of  development  which  it  is  proper 
for  a  government  to  render  to  the  society  which  it  represents.  If  it  be  the  indi- 
vidual culture  which  develops  the  man,  it  is  the  social  culture  which  regulates 
the  progress  of  the  race.  This  social  culture  depends  much  upon  the  system 
of  government  itself.  The  difference  is  wide  between  the  measure  of  progress 
of  a  social  system  when  the  government  aids  and  promotes  on  the  one  nand,  or 
assails  and  seeks  to  prevent  its  development  on  the  other.  But  what  would  be 
the  operation  upon  the  social  system  of  these  few  slaveholding  States  in  the  Nor- 
thern Confederacy  ?  Declared  to  be  inferiors  by  the  dominant  majority,  and 
forced,  by  their  weakness,  to  submit  to  the  position,  they  could  not  enter,  with 
equal  chances,  into  the  competition  for  the  honors  and  profits  of  society.     Who 


of  his  position,  and  a  member  of  a  social  system  which  was  assailed  and  dwarfed 
by  his  own  government,  then  it  would  not  oe  long  before  he  would  lose,  togeth- 
er with  his  sense  of  equality,  that  spirit  of  independence  to  which  manhood 
owes  its  chief  grace  and  its  power. 

2.— OVERT  ACTS  OF  NORTHERN  AGGRESSION. 

The  following  recapitulations  of  the  outrages  and  aggressions  of  the  North 
against  the  South,  and  the  cqiiolity  of  the  States,  and  the  federal  purity  of  the 
Union,  is  given  by  the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia  : 

**  It  obtained  its  own  compromise  in  the  Constitution  to  continue  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  and  now  sets  up  a  law  higher  than  the  Constitution,  to  abolish 
property  in  slaves  which  it  sola  to  its  neighbors. 

*' In  1819-20  it  deprived  us  of  equal  settlement  in  more  than  half  the  territory 
then  acquired  from  France. 

"  It  seized  upon  Texas  north  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  acd  carved  out  of 
Texas  44,(100  square  miles  of  slave  territory  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes. 

**  It  seized  upon  all  the  territory  acquired  by  common  conquest  from  Mexico, 
and  deprived  slave  labor  of  the  privilege  of  operating  in  the  wealthiest  mines  on 
earth — the  gold  mines  of  California. 

"  It  had  bribed  a  slave  State  with  ten  millions  of  common  funds  to  sanction  a 
prohibition  of  slaveiy  in  New-Mexico. 

"  It  claims  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  districts,  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
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other  plmece  ee^ed  to  the  United  States.  To  abolish  the  inner  slave  trade,  and 
thos  cut  off  the  northern  slave  States  from  the  profits  of  .prodnetion,  ana  the 
aonthem  from  their  sources  of  supply  of  labor. 

"It  claims  to  forbid  all  equality  and  competition  of  settlement  in  the  common 
territories  by  the  citizens  of  slave  States. 

**  It  repels  all  further  admission  of  new  slave  States. 

**  It  has  nullified  the  Fugitive  Slave  Acts  in  fourteen  States  of  the  Union.  It 
has  denied  extradition  of  murderers  and  marauders  and  other  felons  in  several 
others. 

"  It  has  caused  and  shielded  the  murder  of  masters  or  owners  in  pursuit 
of  fugitive  slaves. 

**  It  has  refused  to  prevent  or  punish,  by  State  authority,  the  spoliation  of 
alave  property,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  made  it  a  criminal  offence  in  the 
citizens  of  several  States  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union  for  the  protection  of 
slave  property. 

"  It  has  advocated  negro  equality,  and  made  it  the  ground  of  positive  legisla- 
tion hostile  to  Southern  States. 

**It  opposes  protection  to  slave  property  on  the  high  seas,  and  lias  justified 
piracy  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Creole. 

"  It  has  kept  in  our  midst  emissaries  of  incendiarism  to  corrilpt  our  slaves, 
and  induce  them  to  run  ot^  or  excite  them  to  rebellion  and  insurrection. 

'*  It  has  run  off  millions  of  slave  property  by  a  system  of  what  is  called 
'  underground  railroads,'  and  has  made  its  tenure  so  precarious  in  the  border 
slave  St«tcs,  as  nearly  to  have  abolitionized  two  of  them — Maryland  and 
Missouri — and  it  is  making  similar  inroads  constantly  upon  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

**  It  is  incessantly  scattering  firebrands  of  incendiary  appeals  in  our  midst. 

**  It  has  eztendea  fiinaticism  in  our  own  borders. 

"  It  has  invaded  a  territory  by  arms  furnished  by  emigrant  aid  societies, 
under  State  patronage,  and  by  funds  furnished  by  foreign  enemies  in  Canada 
and  in  Great  Britain. 

**It  has  invaded  Virginia,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  her 
own  soil. 

"  It  has  justified  and  exalted  to  the  highest  honors  of  admiration  and  respect 
the  horrid  murders  and  arsons,  and  rapine,  of  the  raid  of  John  Brown  ;  and  has 
canonized  the  felons  themselves  as  saints  of  martyrdom. 

"  It  has  burnt  towns  and  poisoned  the  cattle,  and  formed  the  midnight  con- 
spiracy for  the  depopulation  of  northern  Texas. 

*'  It  has  proclaimed  to  the  slaves  the  horrid  motto :  '  alarm  to  the  sleep, 
fire  to  the  dwellings,  poison  to  the  food  and  water,*  of  slaveholders. 

**  It  has  published  its  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  everywhere.  To  rescue 
slaves  at  all  hazards — form  associations — to  establish  presses — to  use  the  vote 
and  ballot — ^to  raise  money  *and  military  equipments — to  form  and  discipline 
armed  companies — to  appeal  to  non-slaveholders  and  detach  them  from  slave- 
holders in  slave  States— to  communicate  with  the  slaves — to  encourage  anti- 
slavery  emigrants  to  the  South  and  West — ^to  seize  other  property  of  slave- 
holders to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  running  off  their  slaves — to  enforce  eman- 
cipation by  all  means,  especially  by  limiting,  harassing,  and  frowning  upon 
slavery  in  every  mode  ana  form,  and,  finally,  by  the  Executive,  by  Consresa, 
by  the  postal  servioe,  and  in  every  way  to  agitate,  without  ceasing,  until  the 
Southern  States  shall  be  abandonea  to  tneir  fate,  and,  worn  down,  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender  and  emancipate  their  slaves. 

**  It  has  repudiated  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

**  It  assails  us  from  the  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  school-room.  It  divides  aU 
sects  and  religions  as  well  as  parties.  It  denounces  slaveholders  as  degraded 
by  the  lowest  immoralities,  insults  them  in  every  form,  and  holds  them  up  to 
the  scorn  of  mankind. 

**  It  has  already  a  majority  of  the  States  under  ita  doroination*  has  infected 
the  Federal  as  w«:ll  as  State  judiciary,  has  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  will  soon  have,  by  the 
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new  oensuB,  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  before  it  obtatna  the  Senate,  eertainly 
will  obtain  the  ehief  ezecntiTe  power  of  the  United  Statea. 

*'  It  has  announced  its  pnT>pose  of  total  abolition  in  the  States  and  everywhere, 
as  well  as  territories  and  districts,  and  other  places  ceded.    And, 

*'  It  has  proclaimed  an  '  irrepressible  conflict,'  or  higher  law,  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  itself" 

8.— FIDELITY  OF  SLAVES  TO  THEIR  MASTERS. 

In  our  November  No.  we  had  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Reynolds, 
of  South  Carolina.  We  have  since  then  been  turning  over  the  little  yolnme 
published  by  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Ya.  (understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia),  in  which  appears  a  series  of  letters  written  by  an 
English  resident  of  the  South,  dated  1866, 1867,  4(0.,  giving  an  account  of  the 
war  then  in  progress  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  letters 
enter  into  minute  details,  and  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution.  The 
passages  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  negro  slaves  in  Mississippi  particu- 
larly strike  our  attention,  and  are  given  below : 

This  invasion  served  as  the  first  occasion  to  test  the  correctness  of  these  opin- 
ions of  Northern  abolitionists.  From  the  beginning,  and  with  every  visit  of  a 
foraging  party  to  eveiy  plantation,  or  wherever  a  muitary  detachment  of  the  in- 
vaders was  encamped  within  a  few  miles*  distance,  every  slave  had  it  completely 
in  his  power  to  desert  his  master's  plantation,  and  join  the  invaders,  and  be  pro- 
tected by  them  from  any  immediate  punishment  or  damage  from  hia  former 
rulers.  In  addition  to  these  widespread  opportunities  for  escape,  known  to  aU, 
the  many  fanatical  abolitionists  or  the  invading  militia,  and  those  firom  Ohio 
especially,  exerted  themselves  to  invite  and  persuade  the  slaves  to  use  the  pres- 
ent means  offered,  and  in  their  power,  to  assume  their  freedom,  by  desertion  or 
insurrection.  These  seductions  and  inducements  had  effect  on  a  few  slaves,  and 
especially  in  the  beg^nnin^.  But,  in  general,  and  with  few  exceptions,  the  fitil- 
ure  of  such  attempts  was  signal  and  complete.  The  i|^orant  negroes  in  general 
were  more  alarmed  at  and  more  fearful  of  the  invadmg  forces  than  were  their' 
masters ;  and  the  better  informed  among  the  slaves  had  learned  enough  to  make 
them  altogether  distrustful  of  such  ofrers  of  freedom,  even  if  desirous  at  heart 
to  attain  the  promised  condition.  They  had  heard  of  the  sufferings,  in  their 
new  condition  of  freedom  at  the  North,  of  many  slaves  who  former^  had  been 
seduced  by  the  &lse  statements  of  abolition  agents  to  flee— of  the  inhuman  neff«> 
lect  of  these  their  victims  by  the  abolitionists  at  the  North— of  the  base  treaaE> 
ery  of  other  Northerners,  who  induced  and  aided  the  escape  of  slaves,  merely 
afterward  to  arrest  and  carry  them  back  to  thei|^  masters,  for  the  offered  re- 
wards. Further,  all  of  them  nad  heard  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the  Hke  in- 
vitations and  encouragements  for  the  desertion  or  insurrection  of  slaves  having 
been  offered  by  the  British  forees  and  commanders  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Southern  States  during  both  the  wars  of  1776  and  1812,  and  of  the  disastrotta 
results  to  the  victims,  who,  whether  of  their  choice,  or  by  compulsion,  were 
changed  to  the  so-called  condition  of  freedom.  These  old  stories,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  of  the  falsehood  and  cruelty  of  the  invaders,  and  the  sufferings  of 
their  victims,  the  fugitive  slaves  in  the  war  of  1776,  had  doifotless  been  generally 
communicated  to  the  succeeding  generation  of  salves,  and  had  produced  on  them 
such  a  distrust  and  fear  of  any  like  offers,  that,  in  the  war  of  1812,*  with  everyfa- 
cility  at  command,  the  remarkable  fact  was  universal  that  not  one  slave  in  Vir- 
ginia (or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  known)  voluntarily  deserted  to  the  invading  en- 
emy, or  went  off  with  any  of  the  numerous  foraging  and  plundering  parties  which 
at  various  times  had  complete  control  of  hundreds  of  different  plantations,  on 
which  the  slaves  then  only  remained  at  home  to  receive  the  invaders.  It  is  true, 
that  at  a  later  time,  and  after  any  voluntary  desertion  of  slaves  was  hopeless, 
many  hundreds  of  them  were  carried  off  to  the  British  ships.  But  it  waa  in 
every  case  by  force,  and  not  by  consent  of  the  abducted  slaves.    Up  to  this  time, 
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it  if  understood  that  all  the  slayes  who  had  absconded  to  the  enemy's  army  in 
Miniwippi,  were  lees  than  forty  in  nnmber,  and  that  no  cases  had  occurred  later 
than  Uie  first  week  of  the  invasion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  this  slowness  or  reluctance  of  negro  slayes  to 
accept  of  the  offers,  and  to  trust  to  the  promises  of  freedom  as  in  this  recent 
case,  and  in  still  more  marked  manner,  and  universally,  in  the  war  of  1812,  is 
evidenoe  of  their  preferring  their  present  condition  of  bondsge,  or  of  unwilllngneis 
to  be  free  from  the  control  of  a  master.    I  fully  believe  that  that  control  and 
bondage  are  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  greatest  possible  usefukess  and 
happiness  of  the  negro  race.    But  ne^ro  slaves,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  in 
bondage  of  any  kind,  even  of  loving  children  to  loving  parents — woula  prefer  to 
be  free  from  constraint,  or  of  obedience  to  any  but  their  own  will.    A  negrb 
especially  hates  labor — and  his  idea  of  liber^  is  the  license  to  be  idle.    Of 
course,  a  ncffro  slave  would  generally  desire  to  be  relieved,  by  emancipation, 
from  the  oUigation  to  labor  at  a  master's  command — and  his  ignorance  would 
generally  prevent  his  knowing,  or  duly  appreciating,  that  the  necessary  slter- 
native  would  be,  if  free,  to  labor  under  the  compulsion  of  want    But  even  when 
influenced  in  feeling  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  false  as  well  as  the  true, 
there  are  other  counteracting  influences  operating  to  deter  any  attempted  ac- 
tion, besides  those  referred  to  above,  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  his  pretended 
friends  and  patrons,  the  abolitionists.    The  negro  is  naturally  timid,  unenter- 
prising, fearful  of  and  averse  to  change  to  any  new  and  untried  condition.    Also, 
ne  is  especially  in  awe  of  his  master's  authority,  even  though  it  should  be  absent 
or  suspended  for  a  time,  and  of  the  power  of  the  superior  race  and  dominant 
class  to  which  his  master  belongs.    Therefore,  even  ii  the  Southern  slaves  were 
as  willing  to  achieve  their  frce£m  by  flight,  or  by  insurrection  and  bloody  gen- 
eral massacre,  as  the  Northern  abolitionists  are  to  incite  them  to  such  acts— if 
they  had  not  the  existing  love  for  their  master's  family  which  is  general,  and 
feeling  of  compunction  or  horror  for  the  murderous  acts  enjoined  upon  them  by 
such  advisers— still,  before  negro  slaves  could  be  so  moved,  it  would  be  fur- 
t^er  necessary  to  quiet  their  fears  of  future  suffering,  by  the  perfect  assurance 
that  no  punishment,  or  reverse  of  circumstances,  would  ever  follow  their  as- 
sumption of  freedom.    And  such  assurance  can  never  be  given  by  any  hostile 
power  or  invading  army,  that  is  at  the  same  time  struggling  to  maintain  its  tem- 
porary supremacy,  or  which  has  not  already  completely  subdued  the  invaded 
country  and  people,  and  suppressed  all  appearance  of  opposition.    Should  the 
Northern  section,  and  its  armed  forces,  ever  be  thus  supreme  in  the  Southern 
States,  then,  the  offer  of  freedom  to  the  slaves,  if  made  oy  the  conquering  and 
impregnable  ruling  power,  will  doubtless  be  generally  accepted.     But  until 
then,  the  offer  of  freedom  to  the  slaves,  even  though  accompanied  by  the  prom- 
ise (from  the  abolitionists)  of  seizing  and  possessing  their  master^s  property, 
as  the  reward  for  seneral  and  successful  insurrection  and  msssacre,  will  have 
but  little  effect.    By  such  efforts,  in  time  of  war,  or  in  political  separation,  a 
few  slaves  may  be  persuaded  and  enabled  to  desert  their  Soutiiern  service,  and 
flee  to  the  North.    But,  with  the  restraints  that  either  war  or  political  separation 
will  enable  to  be  enforced,  these  losses  will  be  less  in  number  than  have  hereto- 
fore been  suffered  by  the  Southern  slaveholders,  when  under  the  same  genera] 
government  with  the  abolition  emissaries — who,  as  fellow-citizens,  then  had  free 
access  to  every  slaveholding  State,  and  almost  to  every  slave. 

The  admission  that  negro  slaves  probably  would  generally  rebel,  and  free 
themselves  and  seize  on  their  masters'  property,  if  perfectly  assured  of  success, 
hss  no  more  of  special  application  to  negro  slaves  than  to  the  most  destitute 
and  suffering  white  and  (so  called)  free  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  refined 
and  philanthropic  countries  of  Europe,  or  even  of  these  Northern  States,  where 
negrophilism  is  most  rife  and  rampant,  and  where  the  anti-slavery  fanatics  rely 
with  most  confidence  on  negro  insurrection  as  both  a  condemnation  and  a 
remedy  for  slavery.  Suppose  that  England  or  France,  or  either  of  these  oldest 
Northern  States,  was  subaued,  and  powerless  in  tibe  militarv  occupancy  of  an 
overwhelming  hostile  power — and  that  that  power  offered  and  proclaimed  to  all 
the  dsstitate  classes  relief  and  freedom  from  want,  and  invited  them,  under  the 
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Beoure  protection  of  the  conquering  power,  to  take  posseeeion,  ot  w31,  of  the  prop- 
erty and  wealth  of  any  or  all  who  posseBsed  any.  Does  any  one  believe  that 
the  destitute  classes  of  England  and  France,  thus  encouraged  and  assured  of 
entire  sucess  aud  safety,  would  not  eagerly  accept  of  the  offered  benefits  ?  And 
if  the  owners  of  property  should  dare  to  resist  its  peaceable  seizure,  would  the 
new  claimants  hesitate  to  assert  their  new  rishts  by  force — or,  if  necessary  for 
their  successful  assertion,  to  use  fire  and  sword,  and  every  other  means  of  terror 
and  destruction,  to  enforce  their  new  privileges  ?  Even  in  this  comparatively 
plentiful  country,  where  so  few  as  yet  suffer  from  hunger,  would  the  most  des- 
titute and  suffering  classes  in  the  great  cities  of  the  northeastern  St>ates  decline 
to  accept  such  proffered  privileges  and  bounties,  at  the  expense  of  the  property, 
and  even  of  the  lives  also,  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  present  property-holden  ? 
For  one,  I  verily  believe  that,  if  the  most  unbounded  privileges  of  these  kinds — 
of  license  of  every  kind,  and  with  the  assurance  of  undoubted  safety  in  the  ex- 
ercise— were  offered  both  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the  slaves  of  any 
Southern  State,  that  the  latter  would  be  slower  to  use  these  offered  benefits, 
than  every  wealthy  abolitionist  in  Boston  to  be  shot  or  hung,  and  his  prop- 
erty seized  by  his  near  neighbors  and  present  disciples  and  followers. 

4.--IMMIGRATI0N. 

In  the  report  of  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  late  Secretary  of  State,  presented  to  Congress, 
is  given  the  number  and  designation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1859.  It  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  arrivals  was  165,500.  Of  this  number  85,216  came  from  Ireland 
and  89,815  from  Germany.  Of  the  entire  amount,  118,270  were  landed  at  New- 
York,  12,870  at  Boston,  8,788  at  Philadelphia,  and  11,322  at  New-Orleans.  For 
the  last  four  years,  there  has  been  a  graaual  failing  off  in  immigration,  except 
that,  in  1857,  there  was  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  totals  of  immigration  for  the  respective  years : 

1856 224,495    I    1858 144.906 

1867 271,982    |    1859 166,609 

5.— THE  RECAPTURED  AFRICANS. 

The  following  certainly  is  very  rich,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  record  which 
Mr.Rufiin  has  made  through  our  pages  of  the  bold  impostures  of  the  Colonization 
Society  and  IJberia : 

"  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  '  Journal  of  Commerce*  states  that 
the  government  of  Liberia  have  refused  to  receive  the  recaptured  Africans  who 
were  captured  by  our  cruizers  and  landed  at  Monrovia  in  August  last.  The 
number  of  Africans  thus  landed  is  about  twenty-four  hundred.  The  American 
Colonization  Society  have  a  contract  with  the  government  to  take  charge  of 
these  Africans  for  one  year,  for  the  compensation  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  head. 
But  there  is  some  trouble  with  the  Liberian  government,  which  refuses  per- 
mission for  the  negroes  to  remain  in  its  territory  or  under  its  protection  without 
the  same  compensation  which  the  Colonization  Society  are  to  receive.  The 
Colonization  Society  will  endeavor  to  arrange  the  matter  by  a  compromise. 
They  would  raiher,  it  is  said,  relinauish  their  entire  amount  of  compensation  to 
Liberia  than  that  the  benevolent  ouject  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  frustrated.    If  the  negroes  are  turned  adrift  they  will  perish.' 

6— POWER  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  PROTECT  HERSELF- -IN  MEN,  POSI- 
TION, AND  AGRICULTURAL  WEALTI* 

[From  the  able  pamphlet  by  Hon.  Jno.  Townsend,  of  South  Carolina,  entitled, 
**  The  South  alone  should  Govern  the  South,"  and  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  Southern  man.] 

What  reflecting  man  can  doubt  the  abundant  ability  of  the  South  to  protect 
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henelf,  and  to  attain  a  power  which  will  cause  her  to  be  respected  among  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  earth  ? 

The  eight  seceding  S/ate»  alone,  possess  a  territory  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  France  more  than  fix  times  as  large  as  Praesia,  and  nearly  six  times 
as  large  as  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  put  togetlier ;  while  the  alliance  of 
the  other  Southern  and  border  States  woald  increase  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
Southern  confederacy  more  than  one  third.  Can  a  countr}'  like  this,  occupied 
by  a  people  who  from  their  childhood  haye  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
manly  exercise,  and  the  free  use  of  firearms — bold,  hardy,  restive  under  un- 
lawful coitrol — and  numbering  within  its  borders  1,800,000  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  who,  with  a  kw  weeks*  warning,  could  be  marshalled  at  cyery 
assailable  point  in  bands  of  50,000  and  100,000 — can.  I  say,  such  a  country,  and 
so  peopled,  be  overcome  by  any  foreign  foe  ?    The  idea  is  simply  absurd. 

Next :  Cons'der  her  compactness  within  her  boundaries ;  her  inexhaustible 
resources  in  money,  and  all  other  materials  toward  providing  the  appliances  of 
war ;  and  her  capacity,  arising  from  these  circumstances,  of  resisting,  or  pun- 
ishing, if  necessary,  all  aggression  upon  her  rights.  With  agricultural  produc- 
tions the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  and  whicn  make  them  the  objects  of  envy 
to  every  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  and  her  friendship  and  alliance 
to  be  sought  aft4?r  by  every  civilized  nation,  she  holds  in  her  hands  the  very 
best  bonds  which  they  can  give  to  **  keep  the  peace'*  with  her.  It  is  a  mistake, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  suppose  that  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
other  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  are  hostile  to  our 
African  slavery.  Nations  (and  even  our  sanctimonious  North  is  not  an  excep- 
tion) are  not  governed  by  sentiment,  much  less  by  sentimenlalily^  but  by  their 
interest ;  and  these  peoples,  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  are  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  procurini;  tne  raw  materials,  which  the  South,  almost  alone,  can 
supply  them  with,  for  their  manufactures,  to  embark  in  a  silly  quarrel  with  us 
about  the  kind  of  labor,  by  which  these  raw  materials  are  acquired.  Not  only 
many  millions  of  their  people  are  dependent  upon  these  raw  materials  for  em- 
ployment for  their  bread — not  only  thousands  of  millions  of  capital  are  also  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  profits — but  it  becomes  a  concern  of  government,  that 
these  raw  materials  should  be  supplied ;  since  it  promotes  contentment  to  the 
hungry  laborer,  and  establishes  quiet  and  social  order,  which  might  not  other- 
wise be  procured,  except  by  the  terrible  resort  of  powder  and  lead.  The  South, 
then,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  interference  with  her  slave  property 
from  these  nations ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  reasonably  expect  friendly  inter- 
course. Indeed,  sir,  no  alliance  would  oe  more  natural  than  one  between  these 
nations  and  our  Southern  confederacy.  There  would  be  no  cause  of  rivalry 
and  jealousy.  We,  the  agricultural  people,  would  grow  the  raw  material,  and 
they,  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  would  work  it  up  and  send  it  to 
their  customers  of  the  world. 

7.— FREE  NEGROES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Ruffin  thus  disposes  of  the  subject  of  free  negroes,  who  have  become  a  very 

great  nuisance  in  Virginia : 

It  should  be  required  of  all  who  are  of  capacity  or  ability  to  labor,  that  they 
should  possess,  either  in  property  or  from  the  returns  of  daily  labor,  the  means 
of  living  honestly,  and  of  supporting  their  families,'if  having  any.  To  furnish 
this  evidence  would  be  no  hardship  or  grievance  to  the  honest,  industrious,  and 
provident  laborers,  or  to  others  who  had  acquired  some  property  by  honept  means. 
But  for  all  who  could  not  offer  such  evidence,  it  should  be  inferred,  and  assume 
as  proved,  that  they  were  living  in  idleness,  and  upon  the  property  of  others. 
The  penalty  should  be  the  hiring  out  of  every  such  free  negro,  to  the  highest 
bidder,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  for  him  or  her  to  be  on  the  legal  condition  of 
a  slave  fur  that  time  of  compulsory  service.  Also,  other  notorious  or  proved 
offenders,  as  those  habitually  idle,  improvident,  or  intemperate,  even  though  still 
possessing  some  property-— or  ffross  abusers  and  malireaters  of  their  wives  and 
children,  should  undergo  the  like  temporary  servitude  and  obligation  to  labor. 
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The  money  obtained  from  such  hirinj^f  after  paying,  for  the  town  or  county,  Che 
necessary  costs  of  the  sjritem,  should  next  be  used,  or  so  much  as  was  required 
for 'this  purpose,  to  furnish  necessary  supplies  of  proTisions,  etc.,  for  the  depend- 
ent and  destitute  families  of  any  of  tiie  offenders  so  hired  out.  Any  surplus  re- 
ceipts from  the  hires,  and  also  all  net  receipts  from  the  sales  of  free  negroes, 
should  go  the  State  treasury.  Regulations  sufficiently  stringent  should  be  enact- 
ed to  enforce  the  legal  claim  of  the  employer  to  the  service  and  labor  of  a  free 
negro  thus  hired,  for  the  full  term  of  the  engagement.  If  he  absconded  within 
the  time,  and  did  not  escape  to  a  Northern  State,  (as  would  occur  in  many  cases,) 
the  time  of  service  so  lost  should  be  made  up  by  longer  extension  of  the  term. 

When  the  terms  of  servitude  of  such  temporary  slaves  had  been  completed, 
they  would  be  remitted  to  their  previous  condition  of  freedom.  But  for  evefv  one, 
male  and  female,  who  afterward  was  convicted  of  any  violation  of  criminal  law — 
or  otherwise  resumed  his  or  her  former  habits  of  idleness  or  vice,  and  failed  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood,  such  second  condemnation  should  subject  the  offender 
to  banishment  from  the  territory  of  the  State — and  if  found  therein  after  30  days, 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  into  perpetual  slavery. 

Legal  officers,  or  commissioners,  should  be  appointed  in  every  county  and 
town,  to  make  the  required  inquisitions,  and  to  carry  the  whole  system  into  lull 
effect.  Every  care  should  be  used  to  select  just  and  humane,  as  well  as  discreet 
and  firm  men  for  this  duty.  I  admit  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  hav- 
ing these  important  services  well  performed.  But  the  general  and  more  usual 
erring  of  the  commissioners  would  be  in  using  too  much  lenity,  rather  than 
causing  the  too  severe  execution  of  the  law. 

The  worthy  free  negroes,  such  as  are  useful  and  also  self-supporting  members 
of  the  community,  would  suffer  nothing  from  the  most  full  and  strict  enforcement 
of  this  system.  It  would  indeed  be  required  of  them  to  show  that  they  had 
means  for  honest  support,  and  the  reputation  of  ^ood  conduct.  That  could 
bo  easily  done — and  when  done  and  known,  the  social  position  of  all  who  had 
passed  through  that  ordeal,  and  continued  thereafter  to  maintain  the  same  good 
character,  would  be  ffreatly  elevated.  Now,  a  worthy  free-negro  is  known  as 
worthy,  and  respectea  accordingly,  by  his  near  neighbors  only.  To  all  other  per- 
sons, and  to  strangers,  he  is  merely  a  free  negro— a  term  which  always  conveys 
the  meaninff  of  a  general  character  of  meanness,  degradation,  and  worthlessness. 
The  line  of  distinction  proposed  to  be  drawn  between  the  worthy  and  the  un- 
worthy, would  serve  as  a  certificate  of  merit,  and  an  unquestionable  claXm  to 
respect,  which  would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  bestowed  on  any  of  this 
class.  But  this  more  elevated  position  would  be  retained  only  by  continued  good 
conduct,  and  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  worthy  parents  only  upon  th« 
same  condition. 

But  there  might  be  many  free  negroes,  either  adults  of  good  conduct,  or  chil- 
dren too  young  to  be  offenders,  who  would  be  incapable  of  self-support,  and  there- 
fore would  come  under  the  operation  of  the  measures  proposed.  Amonff  such 
cases  (as  well  as  many  of  different  character)  would  be  many  women  Saving 
young  children  dependent  for  support  on  the  mother  alone,  ana  she  ineapable  of 
supporting  them.  The  system  here  proposed  would  generally  also  subject  these 
to  perpetual  slavery — because  their  removal  from  the  State  would  be  either  im- 
possible, or  would  be  rejected  by  the  persons  concerned,  and  old  enough  to  choose. 
In  most  of  such  cases,  the  mother  would  greatly  prefer  enslavement  for  herself 
and  her  children,  whom  she  was  unable  to  support,  to  exile.  And  their  enslave- 
ment would  not  only  be  the  most  politic,  but,  m  every  aspect,  the  most  humans 
procedure  that  could  be  adopted  in  such  oases.  In  these,  and  all  other  cases  of 
enslavement,  at  the  choice  of  a  free  negro,  it  should  be  effected  under  the  existing 
general  law — which  authorizes  such  voluntary  enslavement  to  a  master  chosen  by 
Sie  designed  slave,  and  the  purchase-money  to  be  one  half  of  the  estimated  value, 
and  which  is  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  All  compulsory  sales  (not  of 
adults  choosing  enslavement,  or  the  young  children  of  mothers  so  ohoosiog  for 
them)  to  be  at  public  auction,  and  to  the  highest  bidder. 

If  this  system  of  policy  were  adopted,  it  would  serve,  within  a  year  or  two,  to 
place  in  profitable  service,  as  hirelings  or  as  slaves,  or  would  otherwise  enforce 
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fhe  emigration,  of  every  known  idle  or  disBolute  adult  free  negro  in  Virginia. 
Every  future  violator  of  the  criminal  laws,  of  that  clasa,  would  be  enslaved — and 
most  of  these  would  thus  be  made  productive  laborers,  and  useful  members  of  the 
community.  The  worthy  members  of  the  class,  as  before  stated,  would  not 
only  suffer  no  danger  from  the  operation  of  the  new  policy,  but  would  be  bene- 
fits by  being  thereby  elevated  in  position  and  reputation.  But  good  habits 
and  morals  are  rare  in  that  class,  and  still  more  rarely  are  they  transmitted  to 
children  and  succeeding  generations.  And  when  the  cnildren  of  worthy  parents 
fell  into  vicious  courses,  they  would  meet  the  same  fate  with  other  unworthy 
members  of  the  class.  From  this  and  other  causes,  even  the  best  and  selected 
portion  of  the  whole  class  would  decrease  in  numbers  continually,  until  the 
time  will  come  when  very  few,  if  any,  free  negroes  will  remain  within  the 
bonndaries  of  Virginia. 

8.— THE  NON-SLAVEHOLDERS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

In  hie  admirable  address  entitled  "  The  Doom  of  Slavery  in  the  Union,'*  Hon. 
John  Townsend  of  South  Carolina,  uses  this  language. 

Accompanied  as  that  measure  is  to  be,  by  reducing  the  two  races  to  an 
equmliiy — or,  in  other  words,  in  elevating  the  negro  slave  to  an  equality  with  the 
white  man — it  will  be  to  the  non-slaveholder,  equally  with  the  largest  slave- 
holder, the  obliteration  oicasU  and  the  deprivation  of  important  privileges.  The 
color  of  the  white  man  is  now,  in  the  South,  a  title  of  nobility  in  his  relations  as 
to  the  negro ;  and  although  Cufiy  or  Sambo  may  be  immensely  his  superior  in 
wealth,  may  have  his  thousands  deposited  in  bank,  as  some  of  them  have,  and 
may  be  the  owner  of  many  slaves,  as  some  of  them  are,  yet  the  poorest  non-slave- 
holder, being  a  white  man,  is  his  superior  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  may  serve  and 
command  in  the  militia  ;  may  sit  upon  juries,  to  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land  ;  may  give  his  testimony  in  court,  and  may  cast  his  vote, 
equally  with  the  largest  slaveholder,  in  the  choice  of  his  rulers.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  does  the  poor  white  man,  whether  slaveholder  or  non-slaveholder, 
occupy  so  enviable  a  position  as  in  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  South.  His  color 
here  admits  him  to  social  and  civil  privileges  which  the  white  man  enjoys  no- 
where else.  In  countries  where  negro  slavery  does  not  exist  (as  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  Union  and  in  Europe),  the  most  menial  and  degrading  employ- 
ments in  society  are  filled  by  the  white  poor,  who  are  hourly  seen  drudging  in 
them.  Poverty,  then,  in  those  countries,  becomes  the  badge  of  inferiority,  and 
wealth  of  distinction.  Hence  the  arrogant  airs  which  wealth  there  puts  on, 
in  its  interconrse  with  the  poor  man.  But  in  the  Southern  slaveholding  States, 
where  these  menial  and  degrading  offices  are  turned  over  to  be  performed  ex- 
clusively by  the  negro  slave,  the  status  and  color  of  the  black  race  become  the 
badge  of  inferiority,  and  the  poorest  non-slaveholder  may  rejoice  with  the  rich- 
est of  his  brethren  of  the  white  race,  in  the  distinction  of  his  color.  The  poorest 
non-slaveholder,  too,  except  as  I  have  before  said,  he  be  debased  by  his  vices  or 
his  crimes,  thinks,  and  feels,  and  acts  as  if  he  was  and  always  intended  to  be, 
superior  to  the  negro.  He  may  be  poor,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  .lO  point  upon 
which  he  is  so  justly  proud  and  sensitive  as  his  privilege  of  caste  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  he  would  resent  with  more  fierce  indignation  than  the  attempt  of  the 
abolitionists  to  emancipate  the  slaves  and  elevate  the  negroes  to  an  equality  with 
himself  and  his  family.  The  abolitionists  have  sent  their  emissaries  among  that 
class  of  our  citizens,  trying  to  debauch  their  minds  by  persuading  them  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  preventing  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  they  cannot  deceive 
any,  except  the  most  ignorant  and  wotthless.  The  inteligent  among  them  are 
too  well  aware  of  the  degrading  consequences  of  abolition  upon  themselves  and 
their  families  (such  as  f  have  described  them),  to  be  entrapped  by  their  arts. 
They  know  that  at  the  North  and  in  Europe,  where  no  slavery  exists,  where  pov- 
erty is  the  mark  of  inferiority,  where  the  negroes  have  been  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  whites,  and  *  money  makes  the  man,*  although  the  man  may  be  a  negro 
— they  know,  I  say,  that  there  the  white  man  is  seen  waiting  upon  the  negro ; 
—there  he  is  seen  obeying  the  negro  as  his  ostler,  his  coachman,  his  servant^  and 
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bis  bootblack.  Knowing,  then,  these  things,  and  that  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  ihe  reign  of  negro  equality  here,  may  degrade  the  white  man  in  the  same 
way  as  it  has  done  in  those  countries,  there  is  no  non-slaveholder  in  the  South, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  white  race  in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  spurn  with  con- 
tempt this  scheme  of  Yankee  cunning  and  malice.'* 


EDITORIAL  MISCELLANY. 


Never  was  the  South  so  nearly 
united  as  at  present,  and  the  day  of 
her  deliverance  from  an  insolent  and 
vexatious  sectional  tyranny  is  evi- 
dently at  hand.  Little  short  of  a  di- 
rect interposition  of  Providence  in  her 
behalf  could  have  brought  about  the 
general  accord  and  understanding 
which  now  prevail  between  the  States, 
and  which  were  hitherto  unknown  un- 
der any  provocation  in  their  history. 
Thouffh  some  may  differ  as  to  what  the 
remedy  should  be.  the  sentiment  is  uni- 
versalt  that  the  abolition  government  of 
Lincoln  and  Seward,  a j  it  is  advocated 
and  expounded  by  the  majorUiex  in  all  of 
the  free  States  of  the  North,  shall  not  be 
inaugurated  over  the  South.  This  is  the 
decree  that  has  gone  forth.  Thank 
God,  the  baseness  of  such  submission 
is  not  reserved  for  us,  and  that  our 
people  are  enabled  to  feci  of  the  Union, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  be  administered,  in 
the  language  of  King  John — 

"  In^lorioufl  league  ! 
Shall  we  upon  the  footing  ot  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuatiou,  parley,  and  ba»e  truce. 
To  arms  invasive?" 

Before  the  dire  alternative  of  an  abo- 
lition government  was  fairly  before  us, 
and  while  yet  the  patriotic  heart  of  the 
South  rested  in  the  faith  that  some 
deliverance  would  be  found  for  its  peo- 
ple from  this  impenJinij  evil,  the  Editor 
of  this  Review,  when  called  upon  to 
express  his  opinions  to  the  people  at 
the  national  metropolis,  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  what  the  event,  thank  Heav- 
en! has  60  abundantly  justified  : 

"Fellovt-Citizeks  :  South  Carolina  is 
deemed  to  be  an  extreme  State,  but  I  tell 
you  that  gallant  old  Mis>i«sippi,  which  Quit- 
man led.  and  wbeie  Davi-t  and  Brown  utter 
clarion  note.4,  is  treading  step  by  step  with  her. 
Alabama,  which  has  provided  by  organic  law 
for  a  State  convention  on  this  contingency, 
is  already  "booted  aud  spurred  and  in  the 
■addle.*'    Will  Georgia  lag,  whose  statesmen 


hare  already  declared  that  the  hour  of  reck  - 
oning  ha-4  come?  Will  Tex-is,  who.  In  the 
past  year,  ha^  been  left  to  tender  abolition 
merciei,  and  been  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  armed  camp  ?  I  think  not — I  believe 
not.  Who  will  le^d  in  the  movement  I  will 
not  say  ;  but  of  thi.'*  there  can  be  no  doubt — 
the  inauguration  of  an  abolition  president 
cannot  take  place  without  the  aecesgion  of 
one  or  more  of  the.^e  States,  and  if  one  ohall 

?:o  alone  it  will  b«  the  signal  for  others  to 
•illow.    The  flower  of  safety  is  often  only  to 
be— 

'  Plucked  from  dangers  precipice.* 

I  beliere  that  South  Carolina  will  take  the 
lead.  Her  anteced-'Ut^  will  nxver  allow  her 
to  submit.  The  S'ate  «hich  gave  Christopher 
Qadsden  to  the  Revolution,  whom  Mr.  Ban- 
croft considers  almost  the  potential  spirit  of 
that  time,  will  not  diMhonor  herself. 

*^  I  have  recently  been  in  South  Carolina,, 
and  I  tell  you  that  all  parties  are  united. 
The  old'co-operati'in  party,  disgusted  by  the 
results  of  their  mision  to  Virginia,  see  noth- 
ing left  in  honor  but  separate  State  action. 
They  will  be  satisfied  with  ordinary  pledges 
ofatt*>r  co-operati<in.  In  times  like  these 
men  will  not  reason  very  clo>eIy.  Colonel 
Orr,  the  moit  conservative  of  South  Carolina 
statesmen,  said  ftom  tlie  same  stand  with 
myself  that  the  honor  and  safety  of  the 
South  required  that  "he  should  resist  the  mis 
of  Lincoln  to  the  disruption  of  the  federal 
ties,  and  he  was  hailed  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause in  the  oldest  and  truest  of  what  were 
known  as  the  Union  districts  of  that  State. 
Florida  and  Arkansas  are  but  offshoots  from 
the  Carolina  tree,  and  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  agrees  in  the  sentiment  of '  Lincoln 
and  disunion.' " 

For  fifteen  years,  through  the  pages 
of  this  Review,  amid  every  discourage- 
ment, and  often  amid  the  taunts  and 
sneers  of  those  who  had  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  result — at  times  brought 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  want 
of  sympathy  and  the  want  of  support 
attending  his  labors — the  Editor  has 
fairly  presented  the  issues  to  the  coun- 
try, and  warned  it  of  the  dangers  in  re- 
serve. He  never  once  hesitated  for  an 
instant  in  all  that  time.  Argument, 
entreaty,  exhortation,  have  succeeded 
each  other.  FaeU  and  statistics  have 
been  piled  up.  The  whole  controversy, 
in  all  of  its  relations,  has  been  dissected 
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and  preftented  in  every  possible  point  of 
Tiew.  The  ablest  lotellects  of  the 
South,  and  even  of  the  North,  have  been 
enlisted  with  him,  and,  had  the  warn- 
ing been  heeded,  this  Union  wtndd  have 
hecn  taft  to-day ;  but  it  was  not  so  or- 
dered, and  now  the  Ionf];-predieted  revo- 
lution has  come,  and  those  who  de- 
nounced us  as  a  **  fire-eater/'  a  **nullifi- 
er,"  a  "  disorganizer/*  and  used  their  in- 
fluence in  many  parts  even  of  the  South 
to  silence  us,  have  become  very  Salaman- 
ders themselves  in  comparison,  and  leave 
us  far  enough  befund  in  the  race.  Be  it  so, 
and  we  rejoice  in  it.  They  can  appre- 
eiAte  now,  what  was  conaemned  m  so 
many  quarters  at  the  time,  the  language 
we  used  (and  which  we  now  repeat,) 
from  the  chair  of  the  Southern  Conven- 
tion, at  KnoxviJle,  in  1857  : 

*  '  Thi*  glorious  Union,'  this  wide  extend- 
iog  Union,  this  world-feared  Uuion,  its  i>tars 
and  its  stripes,  *it  niu-t  be  maintaineU,' 
'  Perish  the  colonie?,  but  save  this  principle.' 
'Liberty  and  Union — now  and  forever — one 
and  insepardblf?.'  80  have  paeons  been  sung, 
and  so  are  they  now  Kuug  at  times  by  op- 
preMed  and  oppressor.  But  are  these  the 
ebulliiions  of  virtue  and  of  patriotism  when 
springing  fre  b  f  om  the  Southern  heart,  and 
in  view  uf  all  the  circumiitanceM  of  the  pres- 
ent Southern  condition?  Who  will  dare  to 
utter  them  upon  the  floor  of  this  Convention 
or  any  hustings  from  the  Bay  of  Delaware  to 
the  banks  of  the  Colorodo,  conffssing  the 
i*rvility  which  in  involved?  Is  there  a  di- 
vine right  of  government  proclaimed,  and  a 
di?ine  injunction  to  unconditional  obedience, 
and  are  liberty  and  manhood  and  its  right!) 
grown  !:o  cheai>  that  they  are  not  to  be  men- 
tloni'd  in  the  ^amt*  breatU  herealter  with  the 
sentiment  of  '  union'?  Must  the  shadow  be 
clung  to  if  the  f-ub.stance  has  departed? 
Union,  Vecanse  acceptable  with  the  living 
man,  mu<it  it  D"eds  be  with  the  festering 
corpse?  Union,  because  acceptable  and  ad- 
vantageous with  thrive  who  shared  in  our 
perils,  who  fy  mrathized  in  our  hopes  and  our 
fear:*,  and  respected  our  feelings  and  our 
right.«,  and  con<4  dered  u-*  as  their  equals  and 
their  brothers.  mu»t  it  perforce  be  acceptable 
sod  supplicated  fur,  with  earnest  entreaty, 
with  tho<ie  who  in  their  pulpits,  in  their  pre.<(S, 
attheirhusting^,  in  t'leir  parlors  and  schools, 
on  their  streets,  in  their  legislative  halls,  on 
the  flootsof  Conjirt'SR,  menace  us  with  insur- 
rection and  civil  war.  denounce  u<ia«cowards 
and  robber-,  wexring  the  civilization  of  the 
dark  agfs,  unfitted  to  share  with  them  in 
Chii.<ilian  communion,  Mml  so  cut  ofTfrom  the 
pale  of  fsympathy  a-  to  be  warred  upon  in  our 
Industry  and  our  rights,  and  to  be  excluded 
from  every  future  aveiiue  of  national  growth 
and  azffrandizenient  ?  Uni'm  of  the  South 
American  cnlonie.s  with  old  Spain.  Union  of 
TeK.is  with  the  MexicHU  Confederation. 
Uoion  of  the  revoltii  g  colonies  with  George 
the  Thiid!  *  Gice  me  Gtorge  the  Third  or 
the  me  death.' 


"  '  Thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully  and  like  a  slave  ; 
Tread  on  me — Lnffet  me  ; 

ni  bear  it  with  all  patience, 
Till  wounded  by  my  sufferings  thou  relent.' 

**  The  Federal  Union  (and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bold  and  the  free)  has  the  eame 
sanctity  as  any  other  of  the  thousand  govern- 
ments that  have  had  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  maintained  by  every 
patriot  exeition,  while  impelled  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice  and  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  all  its  memlMrs.  It  is 
to  be  crushed  by  these  same  patriot  exertions 
whenever  it  assumes  to  be  olherwiae,  with- 
out hope  of  restoration,  and  degenerates  into 
acta  of^open  and  palpable  tyranny  ;  for 

''*Not  even    the    high  anointed    hand  of 
Heaven 
Can  authorize  oppres^^ion. 
#        •        ♦        •     Tyranny 
Ab.solves  all  faith.' " 

A  subscriber  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  of  much  importance,  in  recon- 
ciling parties  interested  in  the  change 
of  government  contemplated,  that  you, 
and  others  whom  you  may  influence, 
who  are  skilful  in  preparing  short  and 
efficient  paragraphs  for  the  daily  press, 
should  enlighten  the  people  in  what  so 
much  concerns  them. 

**  The  daily  press,  whose  editors  will 
publish  comprebenaive  paragraphs  as 
editorials  or  as  communications,  mi^ht 
be  efficiently  used  to  plainly  show  that 
Governor  Magoffin's,  and  other  similar 
objections  to  Louisiana  withdrawing 
from  its  present  connection  in  govern- 
ment with  other  States  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  can  and  will  be 
entirely  obviated  by  the  new  confede- 
racy of  Southern  States  adhering  to  their 
principles  of  free  trade. 

•*  By  the  Southern  States  contribu- 
ting to  a  general  fund,  in  proportion 
to  their  population  or  representation, 
without  levying  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  the  Mississippi  would  remain 
free  to  be  navigated  for  peaceful  com- 
merce, and  the  cities  in  the  confederacy 
bo  made  frpc  ports.  Hence  shipments 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  destined  to 
anj'of  the  States  in  the  interi.^r,  would 
arrive  unmolested,  when  sncli  States 
could  impose  duties  for  their  own  citi- 
zens to  pay,  either  for  revenue  or  *po- 
tcction.^ 

**  In  such  ca.ac,  there  is  no  more  pro- 
priety in  Louisiana  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  States  nt  tlie  other 
end  of  the  Missii^sippi,  than  to  belong 
to  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  gulf  or 
of  the  Atlantic." 
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We  have  been  requested  to  publUh 
the  Bplendid  Thankigiving  discaurte  of 
Dr.  Palmer,  of  New-Orleans,  delivered 
recently,  upon  tlie  existing  revolution, 
and  shall  do  so  in  our  next.  Its  in- 
fluence has  been  felt  wide  and  near. 
We  have  only  space  now  for  the  closing 
words: 

**  The  position  of  the  South  Is  at  this  mo- 
ment sublime.  If  she  has  grace  ffiren  her  to 
know  her  hoar  she  will  sare  herself;  her  conn- 
trj,  and  the  world.  It  will  inTolre,  indeed, 
temporary  prostration  and  distress ;  the  dikes 
of  Holland  must  be' cut  to  sare  her  from  the 
troops  of  Fhllip.  But  I  warn  mj  countrymen, 
the  historic  moment  once  psiwed  nerer  re- 
tarns.  If  she  will  arise  in  her  majesty,  and 
■peak  now  as  with  the  roice  of  one  man,  she 
will  roll  back  for  all  time  the  curse  that  Is 
npon  her.  If  she  succumb  now,  she  transmits 
that  curse  as  nn  heirloon  to  poftterity. 

"  We  may,  for  a  g^eneratlon.  enjoy  compar- 
atire  ease,  gather  up  our  feet  in  our  beds,  and 
.  die  in  peace ;  but  our  ohildreh  will  go  forth 
beggared  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers. 
Fishermen  will  cast  their  nets  where  your 
proud  commercial  nary  now  rides  at  anchor, 
and  dry  them  npoD  the  imore  now  covered  with 
your  Mies  of  merchandise.  Sapped,  circum- 
rented,  undermined,  the  iDstitntions  of  your 
soil  will  be  orerthrown;  and,  within  fire  and 
twenty  yean,  the  htRtory  of  Si  Domiogo  will 
be  the  recoid  of  Louisiana.  If  dead  men*s 
bones  can  tremble,  ours  will  move  under  the 
muttered  curseii  of  sons  and  dangUters,  de- 
nouncing the  blindness  and  love  of  ease 
which  have  left  them  an  inheritance  of  woe. 

**  I  have  done  my  duty  under  as  deep  a 
fense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  man  as  I 
have  ever  felt.  Under  a  full  conriction  that 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  country  is  depend- 
ing upon  the  action  of  the  South,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  deepen  the  sentiment  of  resistance 
in  the  Southern  mind,  and  to  strengthen  the 
onrrent  now  flowing  toward  a  union  of  the 
South  in  defence  of  ner  chartered  rights.  It 
is  a  duty  which  I  shall  not  be  called  to 
repeat,  for  such  awful  junctures  do  not  occur 
twice  in  a  crntary." 

The  Tlianksgiving  discourse  of  Dr. 
Leacock,  of  New-Orleans,  was  equally 
decided  in  its  views  as  the  foUowiog  ex- 
tract will  show.  Thus  is  New-Orleans 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Charleston, 
Savannah,  and  Mobile  : 

"  T  feel  tift  a  Southerner.  Southern  honor 
is  my  honor — Southern  degradation  is  my 
degradation.  Let  no  man  mistake  my  mean- 
ing or  call  my  irni-ds  idle.  As  a  Southerner, 
then,  I  will  Kpcak,  and  I  give  it  aa  my  firm 
and  unhesitating  bt^licf.  that  nothing  is  now 
left  UH  but  seres-sion.  I  do  not  like  the  woid, 
but  it  U  the  only  one  to  expre^  my  meaning. 
We  do  not  serede — our  enemies  have  seceded. 
We  are  on  the  Constitution — our  enemies  are 
not  on  the  Con-titution ;  and  our  language 
should  be,  If  you  will  not  go  with  u«.  we  will 
not  go  w.th  you.  You  may  form  for  your- 
selves a  Constitution  ;  but  we  will  administ*'r 
among  ouiaeUo^  the  Conntitution  which  our 
lathvrs  have    left  ui.     This  should  be  our 


language  and  solemn  determination.  8aeh 
action  our  honor  demands ;  sach  action  will 
•are  the  Union,  if  anything  can.  Wo  have 
yet  friends  leA  us  in  the  North,  but  they  can 
not  act  for  us  tlil  we  have  acted  for  our- 
selves ;  and  it  would  be  as  pusillanimous  in  ns 
to  desert  our  friends  as  to  cower  before  onr 
enemies.  To  advance  is  to  secure  oar  rights; 
to  recede  is  to  lay  our  fortunes,  onr  honor, 
our  llbertr,  under  the  feet  of  onr  enemies. 
I  know  that  the  consequences  of  each  a 
coarse,  unless  raided  by  discretion,  are  peril- 
ous. But,  peril  onr  fortunes,  peril  onr  liTes, 
eome  what  may,  let  us  nerer  peril  our 
liberty  and  our  honor.  I  am  willing,  at  the 
call  of  mj  honor  and  my  liberty  to  die  a 
freeman ;  but  I'll  nerer,  no,  nerer,  lire  a 
slare;  and  the  alternative  now  preaented 
by  our  enemies  is  secession  or  slarery.  Let 
it  be  liberty  or  death  !'* 

The  tenth  Tolume  of  ApjleltnCs  New 
American  Encyclopedia  has  reaehed  oar 
desk.  It  embraces  the  letters  from  I  to 
M.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Taluable 
works  published  in  America,  and,  as  we 
have  frequently  said,  should  be  in  the 
library  of  every  citizen. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  AUema- 
live :  a  Separate  Nationality  or  the  Afri- 
canization of  the  SoiUht^*  by  Wm.  H. 
Holcombe,  of  Tensas,  Louisiana,  is  also 
before  us.  It  is  an  able  and  spirited 
effort.    The  author  says  : 

"  Southerners !  In  this  great  crisis,  which 
involves  the  welfare  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  let  as  be  united  as  one  man.  Let  ns 
survey  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings, 
immediate  and  prospective.  Let  us  act  calm- 
ly, wLsely,  bravely.  Let  us  take  counsel 
of  our  duty  and  onr  honor,  and  not  of  our 
danger  and  our  fears.  Let  vlh  invoke  the 
guardian  spirit  of  ancestral  virtue,  and  the 
bleKsing  of  Almighty  God.  Let  us  remember 
that,  although  precipitancy  is  a  Cault,  it  Is 
better,  in  a  question  so  vital  as  personal  and 
national  independence,  to  be  an  age  too  soon 
)han  a  moment  too  late.  If  we  succeed  in 
establishing,  as  we  shall^  a  vast,  opulent, 
ii^PPy*  end  glorious  slaveholding  republic 
throughout  tropical  America — future  genera* 
tions  will  arise  and  call  us  blessed  !  But  if 
it  be  poNiihle,  in  the  mysterious  providence 
of  God,  that  we  should  fail  and  perish  in  our 
sublime  attempt,  let  it  come  !  Our  souls  mav 
rebel  against  tne  ini^crutable  decree  of  such 
a  destiny,  but  we  will  not  swerve  a  line  from 
the  luminous  path  of  duty.  With  our  hands 
upon  our  heart*,  we  will  unitedly  exclaim. 
Let  it  come !  The  EOn<«  and  daughters  of  the 
South  are  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  We  en- 
dorae  the  noble  sentiment  of  Robert  Hall 
that  he  has  already  lived  too  long,  who  has 
survived  the  liberties  (f  his  country!^' 

Echoes  of  Europe ;  or.  Word- Pictures  of 
Travel.  Philadelphia  :  James  Chal- 
len  &  Son.  1860.  By  E.  K.  Wash- 
ington. 

We  have  here  a  book  of  travels  of 
much  interest,  and  it  is  dedicated  to 
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Major  Henry  Yanffhan,  of  Misofluppi. 
The  field  embraocS  is  ehiefly  Switser- 
knd,  Germany,  and  Ital^.  The  d^ 
aeription  of  the  art  galleries  and  mn- 
■emna  of  Paris,  Dresden,  Florenee, 
Borne,  and  Naples,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instmotiTe  features  of 
the  Tolnme. 

We  have  reeeiyed  from  Professor 
Thomassy  a  eopy  of  his  elaborate  work 
upon  the  Practical  Geology  of  Louiti' 
ana,  printed  in  the  French  language, 
and  illostrated  with  numerous  charts 
and  maps,  most  superbly  executed. 
The  worK  will  shortiy  oe  published  also 
in  English.  The  Frencn  copy  is  for 
sale  in  New-Orlcfltns,  at  BloomfieId*8 
bookstore,  and  it  would  .afford  us 
pleasure,  also,  to  supply  copies  from 
such  as  Mr.  Thomassy  nas  placed  with- 
in our  control.  The  National  Ob- 
senratoiT  at  Washington  has  sub- 
scribed for  six  copies  of  this  elaborate 
and  valuable  work,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  three  copies,  the  Coast 
Survey  for  several  copies,  etc.,  etc. 
We  shall  hereafter  refer  very  fully  to 
this  work,  and  publish  from  it  the 
hydrology  of  the  Missigsippi  river. 

The  most  competent  savans  of  Eu- 
rope have  borne  testimony  to  M. 
Thoniassy*s  work,  that  it  constitutes 
authority  in  matters  of  modem  geolo- 

Sr.  Mr.  Alfred  Maury,  cousin  of  the 
ustrious  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Washin^on,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Geography  of  Paris, 
Member  of  the  Institute  or  France,  dec, 
speaks  as  follows  of  M.  Thomassy's 
labors  in  pointing  out  the  orinnal  nar- 
rative of  the  discovery  of  the  Musissippi 
by  De  Lasalle : 

**ODe  of  oar  lata  aacoelatod  iDemb«ni«  M. 
Rajmond  Thomaraj,  who  started  seekiog  in 
the  New  World  aliment  for  hia  prodigloas  ac- 
tlritj,  has  foand  this  relation  among  the  ar- 
chivea  of  the  navy,  and  has  Just  published 
it  It  ia  an  extract  of  his  bcantlftal  work  on 
the  Practical  Geology  of  Lumisiana.  The 
obeenrationa  of  De  Laaalle,  bronght  within 
onr  reach  by  M.  Thomaasy.  giro  to  hia  own 
obaerrationa  a  raluable  confirmation.  The 
book,  which  he  is  now  publishing,  will  per- 
mit OS  to  follow  the  changea  of  direction  and 
eovrse  of  the  great  American  river.  M. 
Thomaasy  haav Luted  the  month  of  the  Mia- 
ilssippl.  Be  ha«  made  on  its  flarial  deposits 
the  most  {nter«iiting  obAerratlona,  proper  to 
modify  the  ideas  of  geologists  about  the  age 
ef  alluvial  formation,  and  proving  that  the 
river  brings  down  a  great  deal  more  of  sedi- 
ments than  was  supported  heretofore.  And 
new,  where  such  a  question  becomes  a  matter 


of  Inereasing  attention,  these  new  data  ae- 
quire  a  very  lerioas  importance.'* 


See  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Rbvibw  the  prospectus  of  the  Nash- 
ville Female  CoUeee,  which  is  a^^ain 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  G.  D.  Elliott, 
and  which  has  for  twenty  years  been 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
in  the  Southwest. 

It  had  the  present  year  429  pupils, 
of  whom  194  were  boarders.  The 
number  of  graduates  was  64.  Mr. 
Elliott  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
post  which  he  holas,  and  is  in  heart 
and  soul  a  Southern  man.  There  is 
no  point  in  the  South  better  adapted 
for  a  flourishing  female  college  than 
Nashville,  and  we  wish  the  most 
abundant  success  to  this.  In  his  cir- 
cular, Mr.%lliott  says : 

"  I  flrst  entered  the  academy  as  a  teach- 
er, June,  1839.  In  1840,  Jointlv  with  Dr. 
Lap«lev,  I  took  charge  of  the  day  school. 
In  1814,  in  the  same  relation  to  Dr.  Lapsley. 
I  took  ehai^  of  the  boarding  house  and 
ornamental  department.  During  184S,  he 
and  myself  had  taken  young  ladies  to  board 
in  our  private  families  in  the  city.  In  1844, 
Dr.  Lapsley  retired  from  the  boarding  house, 
but  remained  associated  with  me  in  the  day 
school  until  1848.  wbeff  he  retired  to  become 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion. 8o  th«t  since  1848— under  its  Board  of 
Trustees— I  have  had  the  entire  control  of 
the  academy. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  Rktikw  at  the 
South  now  remember  that  the  times 
require  something  more  from  them  in  its 
behalf  than  sympathy.  The  work  re- 
quires an  increase  of  its  subscription 
list,  and  prompt  payment  from  its  sub- 
scribers, and  without  the  latter  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  subsist  during 
the  crisis.  Who  would  falter  at  such 
a  time  ?  If  the  services  of  the  Kevikw 
in  behalf  of  the  South  be  admitted, 
and  they  appear  to  be  on  all  sides,  then 
do  not  mil  to  contribute  its  life-blood  ! 
Let  the  subscription  money  be  sent 
on  if  other  debts  remain  unpaid.  He- 
mil  to  NetD'OrleanSf  tn  part  or  trhoie^ 
whatever  is  known  or  believed  to  be  iirr, 
and  remit  promptly.  Payment  will  as 
promptly  oe  acknowledged.  Unless 
this  be  done,  the  editor  foresees  the 
greatest  possible  embarrassment,  and 
icill  the  people  of  the  South  permit  this  1 

The  active  part  which  is  now  being 
taken  by  the  Editor  in  the  movements 
of  the  South  are  having  their  fruits. 
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A  subscriber  at  Travis,  Texas,  writes; 
"Enclosed  find  five  dollars.  I  am 
forced  to  send  it  by  a  sense  of  wrong 
which  I  was  doing  to  you  and  the 
South  by  my  delny." 

Another  subscriber  at  Uniontown, 
Ala.,  is,  however,  not  so  happy.  He 
says :  **  Secession  is  upon  us,  and  its 
consequences  will  inevitably  follow; 
Please  stop  my  Review/'  (Strange 
conclusion.) 

A  third,  and  here  is  an  old  friend  of 
fifteen  years*  standing,  and  will  he  go 
from  us  thus  ?  When  the  storm  is  over 
and  our  liberties  and  honor  safe,  our 
friend  will  come  back.  We  shall  live 
in  tbat  faith,  at  least.  Surely  our  opin- 
ions have  been  openly  expressed  in 
all  the  fifteen  years  to  which  he  refers. 
Here  is  his  letter : 

"  MiMPHi8,9c-f.  38.  I860. 
"  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  fifteea  years 
of  jour  Rbviiw,  and  hare  read  it  with  much 
pleasure  and  intere-t ;  but  your  October  No. 
containa  several  articles  so  inveterateljr  in- 
imical to  our  Union — and  that  at  a  crisis  so 
perilous — that  every  true  patriot  should  stand 
by  it,  foiearmed,  for  its  defence  and  preser- 
vation, that  I  cannut  bat  feel  di-sioclined  any 
longer  to  continue  my  ttubscription." 

Father  ProuVs^eliques. — It  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  wc  call  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Review  to  this 
work.  It  forms  one  of  the  latest  vol- 
umes added  to  Bohn*8  well-knowu  se- 
ries called  "  The  Illustrated  Library." 
We  had  never  heard  of  Father  Prout 
until  this  volume  fell  into  our  hands, 
and  wc  do  not  yet  know  whether  the 
name  is  a  real  one  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a  nomine  de  plume.  But  who- 
ever he  may  be,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  say,  ihat  he  has  written  one  of  the 
most  witty,  learned,  and  genuine  books 
which  it  has  been  our  ft»rtune  to  read 
for  many  a  day.  It  is  impossible,  by 
description,  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  remarkable  work. 
It  is  a  kind  of  melange,  embracing  a 
little  of  everything  comprehended  in 
the  wide  domam  of  philosophy,  litera- 
ture ond  ort.  Its  chief  characteristic, 
however,  consist^j  in  a  series  of  exceed- 
ingly clever  translations  into  Englisli 
froii'i  French,  Itilian,  and  Latin  poetry, 
and  also  of  translations  by  a  revere 
process,  from  the  English  into  each  of 


those  languages.  For  example,  wo 
have  very  spirited  versions  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Irish  ballad  of  *'  The  Grotts  of 
Blarney,**  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  Italian.  Campbeirs  grand  lyric 
of  "  Hohenlinden,**  is  well  given  in 
graceful  Latin  sapphics,  of  which  the 
following  stanza  is  a  specimen : 

"  Sol  rait  coelo,  minultque  lumen, 
Nix  super  terris  jacet  usque  munda, 
£t  tenebroMt  fluit  Iwr  unda, 
Flebile  flamen,"  &c. 

Moore^s  well-known  ballad— 

"  Leabia  hath  a  hfamxng  eye, 
But  no  on*  knows  for  tahom  it  beametkf" 

is  rendered,  beautifully  and  accurate- 
ly, as  follows : 

**  Lesbia  semper  hinc  et  inde, 

Octulorum  tela  movit, 
Captat  omoes,  Ked  delude, 

Quis  ametur.  nemo  novit. 
Palpebrarum,  Nora  cara. 

Lux  tuarum  non  est  foris, 
Flaroma  miL-at  ibi  rara, 

8«d  sinceri  lux  amor  is. 
Nora  creina  sit  regina, 

Vultu,  gresau  tarn  modesto 
Haec,  puflla«  inter  bellas. 

Jure  omnium  dux  e&to,"  kc. 

From  Burns,  we  have  Latin  transla- 
tions of  "  John  Anderson  my  jo,  John," 
and  "  Green  grow  the  rashes,  O."  The 
efrai  n  of  the  last-named  is  rendered 
n  this  wise : 

''Virent  arundines, 
At  me  tenellulas. 
Taedet  horaium  nisi  qnelR, 
later  fui  puellulaa,'*  &.c. 

We  could  easily  multiply  extracts 
of  a  like  kind,  but  we  forbear  for  want 
of  space,  not  for  fear  of  wearying  the 
rcader*s  patience,  for  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty to  suppose  a  single  one  of  our 
readers,  imoued  with  even  a  tincture 
of  the  literac  humanorcs,  so  unappre- 
ciative  as  not  to  enjoy  what  we  have 
placed  before  him.  \Ve  cordially  rec- 
ommend Father  Prout  to  the  kindly 
attention  of  all  who  have  not  yet  made 
his  acquaintance. 


The  Editor  of  the  Review  has  re- 
turned to  New-Orleans,  and  will  be 
found  at  his  office,  in  Camp  street, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
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ART.  I.-THE  COMilKUCIAL  FUTUKK  OF  TIIK  SOUTH. 

THEORY    OF     TRADE    LINES,    OR    COMMERCIAL    MAGNETIS.M     APPLIED 
TO     A     DIRECT     INTERCOURSE     BETWEEN     THE     CITY     OF 
MEMPHIS    AND    THE    MARKET    CITIES    OF    EUROPE. 

[The  fol lowing  elaborate  paper  \ras  prepared  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell  of  Virginia,  ir€-ll  knoTrn 
to  th"  people  of  the  South  for  the  able  and  active  part  he  has  taken  for  many  years  in  behalf 
of  it.«  internal  improvement  and  commercial  8ystcnis.  lie  desircii  that  it  Hbould  make  its  Gr.st 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  Review.  Its  readers  will  be  gratified  and  instructed  by  the 
{•eiuttl  of  so  valuable  a  document. — Ei>.] 

Bedford,  Vihginia,  Jan.  5,  1801. 

0  ENTLEMEN  :  Regarding  with  deep  interest  the  policy  adopted  bu your  company, 
encoaragioe  the  transportation  of  freight  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  and 
aware  of  the  importance  of  t«  -  'ing  for  3'oiir  policy  upon  its  inception  a  fair 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  tho»o  interested  in  its  success,  I  have  tjiken  the  Iil>erty 
to  address  you  upon  the  theory  and  practical  results  of  your  enterprise,  and  to 
contribute  such  facts  as  may  confirm  its  wisdom. 

1  have  been  actuated  by  another  motive.  The  present  critical  condition  of 
our  federal  relations  renders  it  not  impossible  that  Virginia  may  bo  compelled 
to  organize  a  s^'stem  of  commercial  tran.sportation  between  her  own  ports  and 
ih'jpc  of  foreign  countries,  adequate  alike  to  her  revenues  and  defence. 

The  line  of  tran.sportation  of  which  you  repre.seut  ho  important  a  portion, 
will,  in  .such  an  event,  become  a  principal  conduit.  Upon  its  judicious  adrninis- 
Iration  an<l  harmonious  co-operation  with  sister  sections  of  tlie  same  groat  route, 
will  depend  greatly  the  etticiency  of  any  commercial  policy  a«lopte«l  by  Virginia. 

Should  this  humble  contribution  to  objects  of  .such  importance  tvnd  in  any 
manner  to  strengthen  the  public  apj>robation  of  the  judicious  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  you,  it  will  atfora  the  highest  gratification  to 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  M.  IJrnwKLL. 

To  Robert  S.  Owkv,  Esq.,  President  of  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  Railroad. 
Wm.  Ballard  Pukston,  \ 
('iiARLKS  II.  Lynch, 
James  F.  Jou.nsox,  S- Directors. 

Jonx  M.  Preston,  I 

IIknuv  Davis,  ) 

Commerce  naturally  prefers  the  most  direct  line  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  but  as  the  cost  of  transportation 
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add^  nothing  to  the  value  of  a  ooramodity,  oommeroe  has  gen- 
erally parsqed  the  cheapest  roates,  without  regard  to  time  or 
distance  of  transit. 

Modem  improvements  in  transportation  have,  however,  so 
far  modified  this  last  condition,  that  articles  whose  weight  bears 
a  small  proportion  to  their  value,  or  commodities  subject  to 
fluctuations  of  market  price,  adopt  the  most  rapid  and  certain 
modes  of  transportatiun,  without  absolute  regard  to  econjmy 
of  freight. 

According  to  practical  authority,  first,  second,  and  third 
class  freights  will  take  the  rail ;  the  fourth  class  will  prefer 
the  water,  unless  time  or  fluctuatipns  in  mgrket  price  render 
immediate  delivery  of  importance. 

•  History  of  Transportation. — Commerce  was  originally 
limited  to  the  transportation  of  quantities  which  beasts  of  bur- 
den could  bear,  or  the  rude  science  of  navigation  conduct. 
The  culture  of  productions  intended  for  a  foreign  market  was 
confined  to  the  rivers  and  coasts.  Thus  the  products  of  the 
Ohio  valley  were  once  floated  by  the  current  to  the  Gulf,  and 
thence  by  the  open  ocean  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  This 
was  their  only  route.  In  like  manner  the  products  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  are  now  carried  around  Cape  Horn, 
thereby  making  a  circuit  of  ten  thousand  miles  to  effect  a 
direct  transit  of  a  few  hundred. 

The  introduction  of  improved  means  of  transportation  has 
developed  interior  production,  whilst  a  closer  study  of  winds 
and  currents,  and  the  improved  model  of  vessels,  has  improved 
greatly  the  speed  of  commercial  communication. 

But  the  application  of  steam  to  land  and  water  transporta- 
tion presents  the  perfection  of  speed  and  directness  of  commu- 
nication. This  amphibious  power,  applicable  alike  to  tvro 
elements,  like  the  spirit  in  Milton, 

**  0*er  bog,  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  denee  or  rare, 
With  head,  hand,  wings  or  feet  pursues  its  way," 

and  thus  traces  a  line  without  deflection  between  production 
and  consumption.  This  steam  line  commerce  will  undoubt- 
<edly  prefer,  whenever  it  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Value  of  Time  Saved  in  Transit. — These  partial  improve- 
ments in  the  facilities  of  commercial  communication  give 
to  certain  interests  manifest  advantages  in  reaching  market, 
and  compel  all  rival  interests  to  employ  similar  facilities. 

If  we  imagine  a  sudden  advance  iii  the  value  of  breadstuffs : 
at  once  the  whole  product  of  interior  Europe  and  America 
are  on  the  move.    This  concentration  of  supply  will  exceed  and 
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extingui»h  the  demaad.  It  is  plain  that  if  a  part  of  this 
sapply  is  forwarded  by  natural  means  of  transportation,  the 
demand  will  have  been  met,  and  the  extra  profit  reaped,  *by 
those  who  employed  the  most  rapid  faoilities  of  transportation.* 

In  like  manner,  a  merchant  who  opens  his  goods  in  an  in- 
terior market  cannot  afford  to  employ  any  except  the  most  rapid 
and  certain  lines.  By  disregarding  this  important  considera- 
tion, he  mast  either  bay  goods  oat  of  sesison,  or  risk  finding  his 
customers  supplied  by  others  before  his  goods  arrive. 

But  we  propose  to  justify  the  principles  ai\d;4ed notions  em- 
ployed, by  the  evidence  of  practical  men. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  people  of  New- York  complained 
that  the  Central  and  Erie  railroads  carried  through  freights 
over  those  roads  at  a  less  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  than 

*  To  foniish  a  perfect  illaBtration  of  false  economy,  we  employ  the  example 
of  wheat  sent  to  market  by  flat-boats  from  Poland  and  the  upper  provineea  of 
Prussia. 

"  The  navigation  of  the  Polish  rivers  in  some  seasons  is  more  than  usually 
bad.  The  eorn  from  the  upper  provinces  does  not  reach  Dantzia  till  from  two  to 
four  months  later  than  usual,  and  is  burdened  with  a  very  heavy  additional  ex^ 
pense.  In  fkct.  the  supplies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend  quite  as  much  on  the 
abundance  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or  on  their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  as  on 
the  goodness  of  the  harvests." 

^  "  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable,  to  befow  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to  Dantzic  in 
open  flats.  These  are  constructed  on  the  banl^s  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots 
fit  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but  which,  when  the  raias  of  autumn, 
or  the  melted  snow  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow 

the  river,  are  easily  floated." 

"  The  cargoes  usually  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred 
quarters  of  wheat  The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  (pin- 
wale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to 
the  pilfering  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried  along  by 
the  force  of  the  stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stern,  to  steer 
clear  of  the  sand-banks,  which  are  numerous  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  ves- 
sel in  passing  under  the  several  bridges.  Theflc  vessels  are  conducted  by  six  or 
seven  men.  A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  employed  sonnding,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow, 
and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rair, 
if  any  Calls,  soon  causes  the  wheat  to  grow  and  the  vessel  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and 
prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is 
protected  by  this  sort  of  covering,  and,  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is  found  in 
tolerable  condition.  The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for 
about  two-thirds  of  their  original  cost  The  men  who  conduct  them  return  on 
foot  When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic,  or  Elving,  all  but  the  grown  surface 
is  thrown  on  the  land,  spread  abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turned 
over,  till  any  slight  moistnre  it  may  have  imbibed  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain 
falls,  as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  shore  ore  thrown 
together  in  the  form  of  a  steep  roof  of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time  after  the  wheat  has 
reached  Dantzic  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  warehouses.** 
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was  charged  thd  local  or  way  business.  The  legislature  of 
New-York  was  recently  asked  to  compel  the  railroads  to 
abolish  this  discrimination,  as  it  was  called,  and  establish  a 
uniform  tariff  of  freights  upon  way  and  through  service. 

Amongst  other  propositions  discussed,  was  this  :  That  the 
city  of  New- York  would  lose  a  large  part  of  her  commerce  if 
the  State  railroads  should  be  burdened  with  restrictions  ;  and 
upon  this  point  the  following  testimony  was  given : 

Quex. — What  would  be  the  eflfect,  in  your  opiuion,  if  another  point,  say  Phila- 
delphia or  Portland,  secured  superior  facilities  of  internal  trafiio  to  New-Tork 
city  ? 

Ans.  ^The  effect  upon  New- York  would  be  to  take  away  the  export  trade 
from  her,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  import  trade. 

Qufs. — What  induced  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  ^ew-Tork  roads  ? 

Ans. — Competition  for  the  merchandise.  A  different  rate  of  charge  was  con- 
ceded by  the  Southern  roads.  Trade  began  to  move  to  and  from  the  Southern 
cities*  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio.  Merchants  trading  with  New-York  began 
to  get  their  goods  through  other  cities. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  throwing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  a  through  trade  over  the  New- York  roads, 
a  witness  says : 

"  First,  second,  and  third  classes  of  freight  would  all  take  other  routes.    The 
:fo urth  class  would,  he  thought,  be  divided  between  the  New- York  canal  and 
other  routes,  a  great   deal  taking  extreme  Southern  lines.     The  importations^ 
he  thought^  teotUtl  work  their  way  to  the  Southern  cities." 

Mr.  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  advocating 
^entire  freedom  of  through  transit,  says : 

*^  There  was  a  time  when  Bristol  was  the  chief  exporting  and  tradbg  town  of 
England.  Bristol]  is  now  nowhere.  Liverpool,  by  the  laws  of  growth,  and 
circumstances  surrounding  its  position,  has  grown  up  to  be  a  great  market, 
••chiefly  because  it  has  been  the  cheapest  and  most  favorable  port  in  the  trade 
with  America.  The  lines  of  steamers  at  that  end  of  the  line  nave  the  trade  of 
England  alone  to  rely  on.  Other  lines  have  been  established  from  the  continent ; 
starting  with  a  compensating  cargo  they  can  underbid  Liverpool ;  now,  there 
are  more  steamers  touching  at  Southampton  than  at  Liverpool." 

Time  saved  as  an  element  of  capital  and  market  price. — 
There  are  special  considerations  which  render  speed  of  transit 
and  certainty  of  delivery  important. 

Interior  products  are  usually  sent  forward  on  account  of 
1,hose  who  have  purchased  for  remittance,  or  on  speculation. 

As  the  most  rapid  and  certain  route  affords  the  best  guaranty 
against  material  fluctuations  of  market  value,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  the  least  loss  of  current  interest,  capitalists  dis- 
posed to  advance  upon  values  in  transitu  will  prefer  shipments 
most  certain  of  consummation. 

*  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 
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Henoe,  though  the  shipper  in  suoh  case  may  pay  a  larger 
freight,  he  will  consider  this  excess  a  premium  for  ensuring 
control  of  market  price,  and  enabling  him  to  realize  upon  his 
evidences  of  values  in  transit,  with  more  certainty,  and  at  a 
less  rate  of  discount. 

'*  The  element  of  time,"  says  a  competent  authority,  *'  will  through  all  the  futare 
be  a  governing  element  in  transportation.  This  fact,  to  which  all  dealers  are 
aceastoming  themselves  with  great  rapidity,  and  which  so  greatly  augments  the 
value  of  a  moderate  capital,  enabling  property  to  be  converted  many  times  in  a 
year,  compels  the  New-York  and  other  roads  to  keep  their  lines  open  for  freight 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — Litter  of  Mr,  Hammond  to  Ataembly  Committee,  p.  99. 

"  The  business  men,  long  accustomed  to  travel  by  steamboats,  are  gradually 
becoming  alive  to  the  value  of  the  quick  locomotion  and  regularity  of  our  trains. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  business  passenger  travel  by 
lake  and  river  will  oease  altogether.       •        -  Our  efforts  a^ain^t  steam- 

boat opposition  at  Quebec  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  arrivmg  by  ocean 
steamers,  have  been  crowned  with  unprecedented  success,  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  number  landed  having  travelled  by  railway." — Report  Audit.  Ofice,  Montreal 
K,  R.,  p.  13. 

"  Time  is  of  more  importance  than  formerly,  and  this  has  turned  what  is  denom- 
inated first  and  seeond  classes  of  property  [merchandise]  almost  entirely  on  the 
railroads.  *  There  is  another  consideration.    In  respect  to 

many  other  articles,  such  as  whiskey  and  flour,  it  has  become  important  often 
that  they  should  not  be  sent  upon  the  canals.  It  has  been  difficult  frequently 
to  raise  money  even  long  enough  to  transport  them  upon  the  railroad.  They 
cannot  afford  to  await  the  delays  of  slower  transportation. 
Another  consideration  often  innuenoes  the  necessity  of  rapid  transit :  that  is,  to 
meet  the  condition  of  the  market. — Evidence  taken  before  Senate  Com.  of  N.  y., 
p,  5. 

The  proposition  is  conclusively  proven  by  the  following : 

Statement  of  Freight  Eastward  and  Westward  over  five  Princijoal  Ways  of  Com- 
munication between  the  West  and  East  in  1858. 

Eastward.  Westward.  Total  Tonii. 

New-York  Canals 3,588,394  76,800  3,665,192 

New- York  Central  railroad 229.275  83,183  312,408 

New-York  and  Erie  railroad 224,886  61,069  285,955 

Pennsylvania  Central  railroad 165,201  66,009  221-210 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 169,674  64,908  225  982 

Grand  Trunk  (Canada)  railroad* 429,364  83,261  512,625 

5,223,172 

The  time  of  water  delivery  of  these  commodities  between 
New- York  and  Cincinnati,  taken  as  commercial  centres,  would 
be,  by  way  of  New-Orleans,  at  least  three  months  average. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  they  might  be  conveyed  by 
Hat-boat  and  coaster  at  a  less  rate  of  freight  than  by  the  routes 
above  stated. 

The  five  millions  of  ions  thus  transported  by  artificial  lines 
— constructed  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollar 


•  We  might  add  the  cargoes  of  a  hundred  ships  which  passed  during  the  same 
year  between  Chicago  and  Liverpool ;  also  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad. 
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instead  of  being  lifted  over  the  summits  of  mountains,  and 
placed  at  once  in  market,  might  in  great  part  tranquilly  pursue 
their  course  by  the  cheap  and  open  highways  of  nature. 

The   importance  of  Speed  and  Certainty  shown  bv  the 

CONSTRUCTION    AND   OPERATION    OF  THE     GraND    TrUNK  (CaNADa) 

Railroad. — To  display  still  more  forcibly  the  importance  at- 
tached by  commercial  interests  to  the  principles  under  discus- 
sion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  cite  at  some  length  the  history  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  intended  to  afford  a  means  of 
direct  transportation  between  Chicago  and  the  Northwestern 
States  and  Liverpool. 

Grand  Trunk  Line. — This  bold  enterprise  has  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  perhaps  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  to  con- 
duct a  direct  trade  between  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Liverpool 
during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed 
by  ice. 

It  is  about  1,137  miles  in  length,  and  comprises  the  fullow- 
ing  roads : 

°  Mlleiu 

Portland  and  Montreal  railroad 292 

Montreal  and  Toronto  railroad 333 

Toronto  and  Detroit  railroad 298 

Detroit  and  Chicago  railroad 284 

To  use  the  language  of  a  recent  report,  it  has — 

**  Aohieved  the  long-desired  position  of  being  able  to  carry,  without  break  of 
gauge  or  bulk,  upon  a  line  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles,  the  productions  of  the 
West  intended  for  export  to  tne  Eastern  States  and  Europe,  and  the  imports  and 
manufactures  therefrom  intended  for  consumption  in  the  Western  country." 

"  The  company  is  now  able  to  transport  goods  1,400  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi  with  but  one  transhipment,  and  with  a  saving  overall  other  routes 
of  five  days.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  about  its  becoming  the  great 
carrying  route  between  the  Western  and  New-England  States,  and  I  may  add 
Europe-" 

Having  stated  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Western 
(Canada)  R.  R.,  to  unite  in  competing  for  the  through  com- 
merce, it  is  safd : 

**  When  I  mention  that  in  the  interior  cities  of  the  Western  and  Southwest- 
ern States  there  are  firms  which  have  already  ordered  the  whole  of  their  goods 
from  England  via  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  Cincinnati,  for 
points  south  and  west  of  that  city,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  road 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  and  most  favored  routes  to  the  West  from  Europe."*' 


*"Many  of  those  who  now  import  direct,**  says  the  report,  "instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  New- York  markets,  have  already  desired  their  European  corre- 
spondents to  send  out  their  goods  for  the  future  via  Portland  an4  the  Grand 
Trunk  line,  and  the  success  that  must  attend  these  operations,  will  tend  in  a 
great  degree  to  prevent  that  back  loading,  the  neceesity  for  which  I  have  ad- 
verted to.*' 

As  an  instance  :  the  company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steam 
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Adverting  to  the  importance  of  financial  facilities,  the*  re- 
port remarks : 

**  As  re^rda  the  traffic  from  the  West,  we  hate  been  loDgmade  aware  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  same  monetary  facilitiei  were  not  a£forded  Western  shippers  of 
prodaee  to.the  New-Tork  and  Boston  markets,  or  intermediate  ports,  snoh  as 
oQ&lo  or  Oswego,  as  were  granted  them  at  present  by  p§rallel  hnes,  we  conld 
neyer  ezpeot  these  shipments  [via  Canada,  and  therefore  it  is  with  mneh  sttisfac- 
tion  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  arrangements  are  in  the  coarse  of  completion 
for  making  adyances  on  shipments  to  Toronto,  Kingston,  Montreal,  Qnebeo  or 
Portland,  on  depositing  at  the  place  of  shipment  the  bills  of  lading  with  accred- 
ited agents.  The  importance  of  this  arrangement  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as 
we  are  now  at  every  point  well  qualified  to  compete  suooessfuUy  with  these 
parallel  lines  for  the  ^Vestern  traffic,  and  under  similar  arran^rcments^e  shall  be 
able  to  transport  from  the  cotton  districts  of  the  Mississippi  their  produce  for 
raanniacture  m  the  New-England  States,  and  also  that  for  export  to  Europe.** 

As  an  incident  of  the  utmost  importance  towards  conducting 
a  direct  trade  between  the  interior  and  Atlantic  ports,  it  is 
stated  that  the  company  has  provided  for  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  rail  and  the  shipping.  The  council  of  Portland  has 
granted  the  company  ten  acres  of  land,  and  agreed  ''*to  estab- 
lish wharves  for  a  space  of  1,500  feet  in  length,  to  be  in  imme- 
\liate  contact  with  our  depot." 

In  like  manner,  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  transhipment,  the 
company  has  provided  at  Quebec  for  wharfage  ''  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  vessels  when  loading  or  discharging."* 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  direct  and  through  com- 
munication with  Europe,  the  company  has  effected  a  connec- 
tion  with  the  Montreal  Ocean  Steamship  Line. 

"  Apart,**  says  the  report,  **  from  the  vessels  themselves,  which  are  all  that 
can  be  desired  by  the  trans-Atlantic  traveller,  the  fact  of  their  route  being  al- 
most in  the  line  of  the  great  circle  of  the  globe,  which  traverses  liverpool  and 
Quebec,  their  transit  is  Necessarily  shorter  than  any  other  line  of  navigation  be- 
tween those  points.  The  actual  sea  distance  between  Liverpool  and  Quebec  is 
that  ranging  between  Toney  Island  and  Belle  Isle,  a  distance  of  only  1,560  miles, 
which  is  occasionally  performed  in  five  days  and  a  few  hours.  Nor  can  I  omit 
to  mention  in  connection  with  this  ocean  service,  as  part  of  a  through  communi- 
cation between  England  and  New-Orleans,  that  now  the  Grand  Trunk  is  com- 
pleted, a  railroad  communication  is  thereby  established  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  which  a  saving  of  four  days  will  be  effected 
orer  all  other  lines  between  Liverpool  and  New-Orleans.** 

•hip  Company,  contracted  with  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  to  deliver  Uie  whole 
of  their  stores  destined  for  the  Red  River  Settlement  in  twenty-eight  days  from 
Liverpool  to  St  Paul's,  Minnesota,  and  this  time  was  not  only  proven  ample  for 
all  possible  contingencies,  but  the  goods  were  sent  through  on  three  different 
occasions  with  despatch  and  in  good  order 

*  The  proprietors  of  the  Boston  and  Portland  steamboats,  having  in  view  the 
large  increase  of  business  consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
system,  have  provided  most  extensive  wharfage  ana  storage  at  Boston. — Report 
of  Manager. 
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The  first  mails  despatched  over  this  route  "  were  delivered  in 
London  in  less  than  twelve  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Chicago,"  and  but  for  the  steamer's  failure  to  touch  at  Cork, 
"  would  have  been  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow,  on  the 
ninth  day  from  leaving  Portland." 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  capacity  of  this  great  railway 
to  sustain  the  combined  competition  of  all  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation, artificial  and  natural.     The  last  annual  report  says : 

**  There  is  probably  do  undertaking  in  the  world  which  is  assailed  bj  so  much 
competition  as  that  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  running,  as  it  does,  along  the 
banks  of  a  magnificent  river  and  lake  navieation  for  a  distance  of  fire  hundred 
miles,  and  a  parallel  railway  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  with  one  thousand 
miles  of  other  railway  tapping  the  country  through  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
passes,  at  Montreal,  Ogaensbur^,  Cape  Vincent,  and  Toronto,  and  running 
thence  to  the  sea-ports  of  New-York  and  Boston.  The  river  and  lake  carriers 
are  the  most  powerful  opponents.  Between  Toronto  and  Montreal  they  have 
twenty-two  steamers  capable  of  carrying  both  ways  above  10,000  tons  of  freieht 
per  week,  and  this  independently  of  numerous  schooners  carrying  grain  and  otuer 
neavy  merchandise.*' 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  when  the  St.  Lawerence 
is  frozen,  the  freights  are  sent  by  way  of  Portland,  thus  keep; 
ing  up  two  lines  of  road  for  the  same  service. 

The  competition  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  even  still 
more  formidable,  the  rates  on  heavy  traffic  being  $1  per  ton 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  "  back  loading  "  will, 
however,  it  is  said,  "  enable  us  to  carry  it  at  rates  which  will 
leave  a  profit." 

With  reference  to  the  prospect  of  traffic,  the  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed that  "  the  amount  of  freight  from  the  West  will, 
in  seasons  of  ordinary  agricultural  prosperity,  be  simply  limited 
by  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  road — as  measured  by  its  roll- 
ing stock  ; — but  as,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  competition 
will  require  us  to  carry  at  low  rates,  and  as  the  cost  of  sending 
back  empty  cars  amounts  to  nearly  four  fifths  that  of  hauling 
loaded  ones,  I  consider  that  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  upon 
this  business  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  freight  that 
we  can  command  from  our  eastern  termini."  "  For  the  sake 
of  securing  back-loading,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  accept  very 
low  rates  for  train  loads  of  heavy  freights  bound  west,  and 
which  may  be  transferred  from  the  shipping  to  our  cars  at 
Portland,  Quebec  or  Montreal,  carried  thence  without  tran- 
shipment to  Sarnia,  and  distributed  by  railway  or  by  water, 
as  may  be  desirable." 

Eoferring  to  the  important  proposition  that,  after  the  perma- 
nent expenses  of  maintaining  and  working  a  railroad  have  been 
incurred,  the  increase  of  service  is  attended  with  a  consequent 
increase  ol  expense,  the  report  says : 
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Taking  £10  sterliug  per  mile  per  week  as  the  cost  at  which  the  line  could 
be  worked  in  an  efficient  manner,  a  mach  larger  amount  could  be  earned,  did 
the  traffic  eziist.  That  this  was  correct  as  regarded  our  passenger  traffic  was 
CTident,  as,  provided  we  had  the  requisite  population  to  work  upon,  no  alteration 
in  the  number  or  cost  of  those  trams  which  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the  line  re- 
quires to  be  run  would  be  needed  to  increase  the  receipts  from  this  source  fifty  per 
cent. ;  but  as  this  was  not  clear  as  regarded  our  freignt  business,  I  am'  glad  to  nnd 
that,  whereas  five  sixths  of  the  $81,682  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  re 
ceipts  during  the  past  four  months,  have  been  derived  from  freignt,  no  increase 
whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  expenditure  connected  with  that  traffic,  and  which 
comes  under  the  control  of  the  general  manager.  lam  informed  by  the  locomotive 
superintendent,  that  the  only  additional  expense  incurred  in  his  department  by 
the  extra  traffic  has  been  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  increase  " 

The  business  of  this  roate  has  been  for  the  past  year : 

Passengers  and  Tonnage, 

Total  number  passengers 652,794 

Freight,  local,     tons 445,824 

"        through  *•    66,791 

"       going  east,  tons 429,354 

"       going  west    "  93,29^ 

Revenues. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1859 .  $2,281,820  7& 

Expenditures 2,077,128  29 

Net  receipts S202,192  46 

Thus  far  we  have  relied  on  the  reports  of  the  company  ;  they 
are  corroborated  by  others. 

Ques. — What  are  the  principal  competing  lines  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the 
eastern  markets  ? 

Ans. — The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  about  500  miles  to  Baltimore  and  697  miles 
to  New-York ;  the  Pennsylvania  Central  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  595 
miles  to  New-York ;  New- York  and  Erie  railroad,  600  miles  to  New-York ; 
New- York  Central  railroad,  625  miles  to  New-York ;  Ogdensburg  route  to 
Boston,  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  to  Boston,  and  Portland  and  Erie  canal. 

Ques. — Has  there  been  much  competition  at  Cleveland  for  the  eastern  freight? 

Ans. — ^The  competition  strikes  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  competes  with  all  the 
other  thoroughfares  north  and  west  of  Columbus. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  present  policy  of  advancing  on  freights 
at  the  present  rates,  if  it  can  ue  carried  out  in  the  manner  vAi'ich  the  Grand 
Trunk  has  taken,  is  such  that  no  other  line,  embarrassed  or  unembarmssed,  can 
carry  property  at  a  profit  from  the  points  they  reach.  They  have  made  prices 
so  low  that  no  other  line  can  take  freight,  if  it  is  to  be  continued.  They  have 
commenced  advancing  money  on  freights  transported  by  them  through  to  the 
Atlantic  States  and  England  They  have  made  rates  at  less  than  one  cent  per 
Ion  per  mile,  and  have  ^kcn  large  quantities  of  freight  at  these  rates.  • 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  contracts  have  been  made,  and  are  made  daily,  at 
those  rates  from  those  points  to  Liverpool  and  London. — Extract  from  evidence 
taken  before  Assembly  Committee^  N.  i.  1860,  pasre  7. 

I  do  not  regard  the  Grand  Trunk  as  a  competitor  for  New- York  business,  ex- 
cept as  it  may  affect  the  Liverpool  and  Loudon  trade. — Ibul.p  8. 

Ques, — Does  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  present  superior  facilities  for  trans- 
porting from  the  West  to  Portland  and  Europe  freight  of  the  class  that  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  New- York,  and  thence  to  Europe  ?  Do  they  oifer  more  favorable 
terms  of  freight? 

Ans. — Far  better  than  ever  known  before  by  rail  route. 

Qua. — If  they  continue  these  offers,  would  it  not  have  the  effect  to  divert  from 
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New-Y«irk  city,  and  from  the  lines  through  this  State,  aome  portion  of  the  freight 
that  goes  to  Europe  ? 

Ant, — Certainly.    That  is  the  object  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad. 

Ques. — If  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  freight  in  that  direction,  what 
is  the  probability  of  importations  coming  back  by  the  same  line  ? 

Aru. — They  nave  an  arrangement  by  which  goods  coming  to  Portland  go  over 
that  road  immediately,  without  any  detention  in  the  Gustom-House. 

Ques. — Are  their  return  rates  of  freight  from  that  place  equally  low  ? 

Atu. — I  have  understood  they  are. 

Ques. — Do  you  know  what  the  Grand  Trunk  is  preparing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
carrying  Western  freights  to  Europe  ? 

Ans. — They  are  mi&ing  contracts  to  carry  freights  from  Chicafro,  Cincinnati, 

'  and  other  points  in  that  regidn,  making  a  through  price  from  any  Western  point 

to  Liverpool,  including  all  charges,  all  commissions,  free  deliveries,  and  in  all 

respects  making  as  good  or  a  better  mode  of  transportation  than  is  now  offered 

on  any  other  route. 

Ques. — How  does  the  rate  compare  with  those  to  Liverpool  by  New-York  ? 

Ans. — They  are  lower  than  were  ever  known  before. 

Ques. — What  is  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Portland  ?    Ans. — 1,133  miles. 

Ques. — Do  you  know  the  object  of  building  the  Grand  Trunk  road  ? 

Ans, — The  avowed  object,  as  set  forth  in  their  own  reports  and  statements  U» 
the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  is  to  transport  the  products  of  the 
West  to  England  on  freiffht  lines  of  steamers  by  way  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
and  to  use  Portland  in  wmter,  when  those  ports  are  closed  by  ice. — lifid,  28. 

Ques. — What  would  be  the  eflfect  of  another  point,  say  Philadelphia  or  Port- 
land, securing  decidedly  superior  facilities  of  internal  traffic  to  New- York  city  f 

Ans. — The  eflfect  upon  New- York  would  be  to  take  away  the  export  trade  from 
her,  and  a  large  corresponding  amount  of  the  import  trade.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  traffic  which  has  grown  up  within  the  last  three  months  at  Portland. — ibid,  29. 

There  is  aqother  thing  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention,  with  regard  to  the  greater  facilities  which  are  oflfered  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  road  than  ever  given  by  any  American  line.        *  Arrangements 

have  been  made  by  the  Grand  Trunk  road,  through  their  agents  in  I^iverpool  and 
London,  to  advance  upon  property  shipped  by  their  route  from  Cincinnati  to 
Liverpool  and  London,  thus  making  a  market  in  these  places  for  this  property, 
instead  of  having  it  marketed  in  New- York,  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
These  bills  of  lading  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  these  shipments  are 
beginning  to  form  in  New-York  an  important  feature  in  the  exchange  market. 
I  hav€  seen  these  bills  of  lading  and  exchange,  and  am  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  business  is  done,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  an 
arrangement  as  satisfactory  from  the  port  of  New- York. — Ibid,  30. 

*'  The  Grand  Trunk  railroad  is  taking  cotton  from  Memphis,  far  south  of  the 
Southern  lines  in  competition  for  Western  business,  to  the  English  factories.  It 
[the  importing  business]  would  cost  less  from  Liverpool  and  London  to  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  than  it  would  cost  to  go  through  New- York." — Ibid,  52,  53. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  introduced  a  new  element  in  the  traffic — that  of  advanc- 
ing money  on  freights. — Ibid.  71. 

Ques  — Which  do  you  regard  as  the  greatest  rival  of  the  New- York  lines? 

Ans. — If  you  speak  of  the  extreme  Eastern  business,  the  Grand  Trunk  is. 

To  prove  the  progress  of  the  route,  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
following  extract  from  the  "  Cincinnati  Gazette,"  Oct.  9, 1860 : 

The  Ora.nd  Trunk  Dlockkd  up  with  Freight. — A  telegraphic  despatch  was 
received  b\'  Taylor  6l  Broilicr  j'eslerday,  from  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway  at  Montn^al,  requesting  them  to  notify  our  roads  in  writ- 
ing that  no  more  freight  would  be  received  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  road 
until  further  notice,  as  the  road  was  now  completely  blocked  up.  Cotton  sl- 
read}-  contracted  and  in  transit  would  be  received,  but  no  more  contracts  roust  be 
n^ade  for  the  present. 
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The  receipts  of  this  road  for  the  last  week  in  November, 
I860,  were  $40,000,  about  $2,000  more  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1S59. 

We  are  aware  that  the  financial  condition  of  this  road  is 
embarrassed.  It  has  been  constructed  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense, or  perhaps  to  dividend. 

The  British  government,  desirous  to  command  the  commerce 
of  the  Northwest,  has  contributed  immense  sums  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  across  the 
St  Lawrence,  has  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  raibroad,  and  the  construction  of  the  whole 
work  has  been  upon  a  scale  of  similar  liberality. 

But  whether  the  road  pays  dividends  or  not,  it  more  than 
pays  the  expense  of  working  and  maintaining  itself.  There  is 
no  danger,  then,  that  it  will  be  discontinued.  The  stockholders 
might  lose  their  whole  investment,  but  the  road  will  go  on  and 
the  public  will  get  the  benefit. 

The  less  that  railroad  stocks  sell  for,  provided  the  road  pays 
for  maintaining  and  renewing  itself,  the  better  for  the  public 
in  a  selfish  sense.  A  road  whose  stocks  are  held  at  par  must 
be  so  worked  as  to  pay  legal  interest  on  the  investment.  Sup- 
pose the  market  value  of  that  road  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 
Those  who  purchase  its  stocks  at  that  price  must  still  work  it 
to  pay  them  legal  interest,  and,  of  course,  a  lower  rate  of 
charges  is  necessary  to  effect  this.  -True,  the  builders  of  the 
road  lose  the  difference  between  par  and  market  value,  but  the 
road  still  goes  on,  and  the  public  enjoys  the  benefit,  and  rival 
modes  of  transportation  suffer  by  the  competition.  In  the  prac- 
tical language  of  a  witness  : — 

Qfus. — ^I  am  now  inqairiog  as  to  the  ability  of  that  route  to  compete  with  this 
profitably* 

Aru, — That  points  entirely  to  the  stock.  For  yon  know  if  the  stock  went 
down  to  nothing,  there  would  still  be  the  railroad ;  and  you  know  the  fact,  that 
a  great  many  roads  worth  nothing  as  property,  are  still  efficient  agents  for  trans- 
portation.— liid,p.  12. 

Principles  applied  to  Commerce  between  Memphis  and 
Europe. — If  the  doctrine  anounced  and  the  illustrations  given 
have  been  successfully  maintained,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  apply  wherever  the  proper  conditions  of  commerce 
exist. 

The  city  of  Memphis  is  a  trade  centre,  representing  an  area 
which  we  may  assume  to  afford  population  and  productoin 
enough  to  justify  a  direct  communication  with  the  European 
markets.  Tu  this  may  be  added  the  exports  and  imports 
legitimate  to  the  port  of  Norfolk  and  to  the  capes  of  Virg^inia. 
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We  may  safely  assume  the  ootton  ooncentrated  at  Memphis 
at  seven  handred  and  fifty  thousand  bales.  It  is  usually  worth 
thity-five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  peculiarly  important  that 
the  holder  of  a  staple  so  subject  to  sudden  fluctuations  of 
price,  and  i^epresenting  such  large  values,  should  be  able  to 
command  the  market  prioe,  and  realize  the  values  invested  at 
any  moment  his  judgment  may  advise. 

If  we  draw  a  right  line  from  Memphis  [lat.  36°  6^  N.,  Ion. 
89°  52'  W.]  to  the  English  Channel  [lat.  57^  N.,  Ion.  30^ 
E.],  it  will  cut  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States  upon  Mer- 
oator's  projection  in  about  latitude  37^,  but  there^  being 
no  port  at  that  point  we  must  deflect  to  the  nearest  ocean 
harbor  ;  this  will  be  Norfolk.  If  we  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  terminal  points,  it  will  be  found  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Memphis  to  Norfolk  by  railroftd 960 

Ocean  nftvigation,  say 8^200 

Total  miles 4,260 

If  we  erect  a  triangle  on  each  side  of  this  line,  the  apex  of 
the  one  being  New- York,  and.  of  the  other  Key  West,  Florida, 
we  shall  find  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  Liverpool,  Bremeni 
or  Havre,  via  New- York,  by  rail  1,450  miles,  and  by  sea,  about 
3,100  miles ;  whole  distance  4,550  miles.  The  distance  between 
the  same  points  by  way  of  Key  West  will  be,  from  Memphis  to 
New-Orleans,  by  river,*  802  miles,  from  New-Orleans  to  Liver- 
pool, Bremen,  or  Havre,  about  5,390  miles ;  whole  distance, 
6,192  miles. 

From  this  diagratn,  it  wijl  appear  the  total  saving  upon  the 
trade-line,  via  Norfolk,  over  that  by  way  of  New- York,  is  about 
three  hundred  miles,  or  one  day's  run  by  steamer,  with  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  rail  transportation  in  favor 
of  Norfolk.  The  saving  of  the  Norfolk  route  over  that  by  way 
of  New-Orleans  is  about  1,992  miles,  or  about  fifteen  days. 

This  difference,  we  should  think,  would  be  perfectly  decisive 
as  to  the  course  of  commerce  between  this  central  city  of  the 
Southwest  and  the  markets  of  Europe,  at  least  as  to  the  ex- 
port of  that  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  concentrated  at  that 
point,  and  destined  for  exportation. 

Incidents  essential  to  the  SrccEss  op  this  Commerce. — 
Notwithstanding  the  geographical  advantages  presented  by  t 
Memphis  and  Norfolk  route,  its  success  must  yet  depend  upon 

•  By  rail,  896  miles. 
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a  combination  of  inoidents,  all  of  whioh  may  be  witliont'  diffi- 
onlty  commanded. 

A  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of  commodities  to  sustain 
a  direct  trade  out  and  in, — To  organize  an  export  trade,  there 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  port  a  suflScient  variety  of  staples 
to  afford  full  freights  for  the  shipping  whioh  is  likely  to  resort 
to  the  port|  and  to  secure  sufficient  foreign  credits  to  justify 
importations. 

The  port  of  Norfolk  is  capable  of  fulfilling  these  conditions. 
The  Chesapeake,  stretching  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
parallel  wiUi  the  Atlantic  coast,  cuts  off  the  trade-lines  of  an 
interior  country,  and  turns  them  to  the  only  outlet  Here  are 
concentrated  the  cargoes  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
the  whole  canal  and  railroad  system  of  Virginia,  and  to  this 
outlet  must  infallibly  come  the  commerce  of  Kentucky,  with 
much  of  that  from  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  North  Carolina. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  statistics  whioh  have  been  so 
often  published,  to  show  the  amount  of  flour,  wheat,  beef,  pork, 
and  tobacco,  whioh  will  be  carried  to  sea  through  the 
capes  of  Virginia — an  outlet  second  only  to  the  Balize  in  the 
extent  of  area  tributary  to  it. 

To  these  will  be  added  the  portion  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
crop  concentrated  at  Memphis.  There  can  be  no  doubt  this 
accumulation  of  products  will  constitute  a  sufficient  tonnage  to 
freight  vessels  abroad,  and  create  a  sufficient  credit  to  establish 
a  direct  import  of  merchandise  for  tlie  vast  interior  trading 
through  this  outlet 

A  sufficient  amount  of  shipping  to  conduct  this  trade, — 
Nothing  is  more  practicable  than  to  assemble  a  trade  fleet 
adequate  to  carry  abroad  the  whole  tonnage  concentrated  at 
any  port  Vessels  are  always  roaming  the  ocean  for  employ- 
ment, and  if  the  whole  products  of  the  earth  were  collected  at 
the  most  distant  and  obscure  ports,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the 
world  would  assemble  for  its  transportation. 

Should,  therefore,  the  productions  of  the  West  or  Southwest  b| 
carried  to  Norfolk,  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  or  Boston  could  as 
well  take  it  from  that  point  as  from  any  other,  and  could  un- 
doubtedly cross  the  ocean  as  well  from  that  port  as  any  other. 

A  proper  organization  among  the  various  railroads  v^hich 
connect  Memphis  with  Norfolk, — If  we  take  the  aggregate  cost 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  working  these  roads,  with  their 
aggregate  distance  equated  for  curvatures  and  grade,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  -present  a  far  more  favorable  line  of  transport- 
ation than  the  competing  routes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
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whioH  have  been  shown  to  cany  snoh  a  heavy  tonnage  in  the 
face  of  such  formidable  competition.* 

To  carry  through  freights  from  Memphis  to  Norfolk,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  various  companies  shall  pursue  their  pres- 
ent policy  of  making  a  through  tariff  upon  cotton,  which  will 
compete  with  other  routes ;  and  this  tariff  should  undoubtedly 
be  divided  among  the  companies  which  are  parties  thereto, 
according  to  the  comparative  cost  of  service  upon  the  several 
roads,  a  pro  rata  according  to  the  comparative  distances  trans- 
ported, equated  for  curves  and  gradients.  The  exact  appor- 
tionment of  this  tariff  is  for  the  present  unimportant. 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  direct  and  regular  transportation, 
these  companies  will  use  the  burden  cars  of  each  other  at  a 
stipulated  charge — it  being  just  as  cheap  for  a  road  to  employ 
the  oars  of  another  road  as  its  own.  The  transhipments  should 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  the  connections  between  the  cars  and 
vessels  should  be  accomplished  without  any  local  impediment 
or  change  whatsoever. 

A  rate  of  through  freights  between  Memphis  and  Norfolk^ 
which  will  with  the  ocean  freights  compete  with  the  rival  routes 
which  we  have  mentioned. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  all  the  roads  forming  this  route 
decide  that  through  freights  shall  not  be  carried  except  at  way 
rates,  the  theory  of  this  paper  will  be  impossible.  A  ton  of 
freight  carried  1,000  miles,  at  three  cents  per  ton  a  mile,  would 
come  to  thirty  dollars,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
bale  for  cotton ;  add  to  this  the  ocean  freight,  and  the  cost  of 
cotton  transported  by  that  route  would  be  so  far  in  excess  of 
the  charges  upon  competing  routes,t  as  to  render  the  proposed 
commerce  impossible. 

*  Length  and  Cott  of  Railroads  hetveen  Memphis  and  Norfolk. 

HHeB.  Goft. 

Memphis  to  StevenioD 271 $7,045,958 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad..    88 say     786,000 

E.  T.  and  Georgia  railroad 88 say  2,000.000 

£.  T.  and  Virsuia  raUroad 128 2,645.660 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad 204 6,882,785 

Sonthside  Virginia  railroad 128 2,600,000 

Norfolk  and  Petersbnrghrsilioad....  80 1,511,000 

927  $28,271,848 


f  Freight  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  .$1  00 

River  insarance,  transhipment  at  New  Orleans 1  00 

Freight  to  Liverpool,  at  |d.  per  lb 6  25 


$8  25 


^  •)'  tr  %[*^y.f^ 
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This  competition  undonbtecdy  renders  it  necessary  to  trans- 
port at  a  very  low  rate  of  compensation,  and  compels  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  how  far  rates  placed  within  the  com- 
peting figures  quoted  would  be  remunerative  upon  the  invest- 
ments in  the  railroads  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee.* 

Way  and  THRouont  Freiohts. — In  discussing  the  question 
how  far  a  company  may  properly  carry  long  freights  at  a  less 
rate  per  ton,  per  mile,  than  local  freights,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider : 

1.  The  obligations  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  public. 
As  corporations  may  do  injustice  to  the  public  interests,  it 

is  right  they  should  be  always  kept  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature,  and  compelled  to  comply  with  their  engagements. 

Railroad  charters  are  granted  on  condition  that  the  gran- 
tees shall  transport  persons  and  property  at  a  certain  rate  of 
charge  per  mile,  or  at  rates  which  shall  not  yield  beyond  a  fixed 
maximum  of  dividend. 

These  rates  of  service  have  been  generally  fixed  by  estimat- 
ing the  probable  local  business  along  the  line  of  road. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  if  a  railroad  company  per- 
form the  servicer  stipulated  according  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
and  embodied  in  the  law,  the  grantees  will  have  no  jui^  cause 
of  complaint  against  them  on  that  score. 

2.  The  obligations  to  the  siotkholders  and  creditors  of  the 
company. — ^After  fixing  with  the  State  a  rate  of  charge  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  or  products  over  the  railroad,  there 
must  be  a  point  beyond  which  neither  the  traveller  nor  the  pro- 
ducer can  afibrd  to  employ  the  road  at  those  rates,  because  of 
excessive  expense  to  the  one,  or  inadequate  profit  on  labor  and 
capital  to  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  by  maintaining  the  local  charges,  the  company 
excludes  this  distant  business,  its  revenues  must  be  derived 
from,  and  its  expenses  borne  by  the  local  business. 

If  the  company  have  as  much  local  business  as  its  road  is 
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Freight  oh  ft  bale  of  eotton  from  CiDcinoati  to  New-York. ... $2  85 

From  Memphis  to  CinoiniiAti,  at  same  rate 1  70 

Ocean  freight,  say  id 6  00 


S9  26 


*  It  is  by  no  means  contended  that  the  stockholders  in  these  roads  should 
ran  their  roads  at  a  loss,  to  get  np  a  oommerce  in  which  others  are  interested  as 
well  as*themse1ves.  Nor  is  it  proposed  that  the  business  of  transportation  shall 
be  condaoted  at  a  present  loss,  o  be  reimbursed  by  a  prospective  profit. 

t  Through  freights  are  those  which  pass  on,  over,  and  off  a  railroad,  without 
other  than  running  expenses. 
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capable  of  managing,  there  will  be  no  motive  to  exclude  local 
business  to  have  a  distant  tonnage  which  pays  less.  Neither 
the  selfishness  nor  common  sense  of  a  corporation  would  per- 
mit such  folly. 

Companies,  therefore,  which  have  not  sufficient  employment 
fur  their  road  and  rolling  stock,  invite  through  tonnage  at 
a  less  rate  than  they  charge  upon  way  or  local^tonnage,  and 
this  additional  tonnage  they  consider  a  clear  gain  to  the  extent 
that  the  charge  exceeds  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

To  ascertain  the  fact  whether  through  freights  are  remune- 
rative when  transported  at  a  less  rate  per  ton  per  mile  than  way 
or 'local  freights,  let  us  examine  the  principle  upon  which  the 
expense  of  transportation  is  ascertained  and  adjusted. 

We  will  divide  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad  into 

Fixed  expenses — 

1.  Interest  on  cost  of  way,  works,  and  equipment. 

2.  General  administration. 

3.  Maintenance  of  way  and  works. 

4.  Station  expenses. 
Running  Expenses — 

1.  Maintenance  of  way. 

2.  Maintenance  of  locomotive  power. 

3.  Maintenance  of  carrying  stock. 

From  this  apportionment  it  will  appear  that  the  standing 
expenses  of  the  road  are  to  a  great  extent  the  same  whether 
it  be  employed  or  idle.  The  interest  on  the  capital  cost  is  a 
fixed  and  inexorable  charge,  that  neither  sympathizes  with 
seasons  nor  compromises  with  calamity.  The  salaries  of 
president,  engineers,  conductors,  depot  agents,  switch-tenders 
and  common  laborers,  are  paid  without  regard  to  full  or  partial 
employment.  Embankments,  culverts,  and  tunnels,  depend 
rather  on  the  weather  than  the  tonnage  for  the  repairs  which 
they  require.  Depots,  workshops,  watertanks,  burden  cars  and 
crossties,  require  renewal,  whether  the  road  carry  little  or  much. 

The  whole  of  the  fixed  and  running  expenses  must  be  borne 
by  the  business  of  the  road.  But  it  is  stated  by  the  best 
authorities,  that  four  fifths  of  the  cost  of  moving  tonnage  con- 
sists of  fixed  expense.  The  other  fifth  consists  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  works  for  the  tonnage  passing  over  it,  and 
the  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  under  the  effect  of  traction 
and  transportation. 

In  illustration  of  this  estimate,  suppose  a  road  one  hundred 
miles  in  length  carry  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  20,000  tons,  at 
an  annual  expense  of  $160,000,  of  which  $128,000  is  fixed, 
and  $32,000  running  expenses — 
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The  cost  of  moving  this  tonnage  over  the  whole  line,  both 
ways,  would  be  ^45ir^  =4  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Now  of 
this  4  cents,  four  fifths,  or  3.2  cents,  is  fixed,  and  8  mills 
contingent  on  tonnage.   . 

If  the  same  road  perform  double  the  same  service,  the  state- 
ment would  be  as  follows : 

Fixed  cost  of  transportation 8128,000 

Cost  of  moving  40,000  tons 64,000 

$192,000 

or  2.83  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

From  this  it  would  follow  that  the  expense  of  moving  one 
ton  of  a  full  train  loaded  at  one  terminus  of  the  road,  and 
unloaded  at  the  other  terminus,  would  be  no  greater  than  tb|it 
of  a  ton  upon  a  through  train  full  loaded,  the  company  having 
to  keep  force  any  way  to  load  and  unload. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  the  tonnage  on  a  road  is  thus  con- 
stant and  regular.  Generally  a  locomotive  leaves  a  terminus 
with  a  defective  freight,  and  picks  up  at  different  stations  a 
tonnage  which  will  not  perhaps  average  half  its  capacity  to 
haul  over  the  whole  road.  In  such  a  case  a  through  locomo- 
tive carrying  one  hundred  tons  at  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile, 
would  produce  $30,  while  a  locomotive  of  equal  power, 
averaging  sixty  tons  over  the  whole  road,  would,  at  4  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  produce  but  $24  ;  and  so  if  a  locomotive 
about  to  move  over  a  line  of  road  with  a  defective  freight, 
make  up  its  train  with  through  tonnage  ready  loaded  from  a 
connecting  road. 

In  all  cases,  whilst  through  passengers  or  tonnage  does  not 
exclude  way  business,  and  makes  up  the  defective  service  whicK 
the  road  is  capable  of  performing,  it  will  add  to  the  earnings 
of  the  road,  and  reduce  the  cost  per  ton  and  per  passenger  to 
the  company. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  through  and  passenger  tonnage  n)ay 
be  carried  on  a  road  at  a  less  rate  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  cost  per  ton  per  mile  upon  way  tonnage,  and  that 
therefore  such  passengers  and  tonnage  may  be  made  remunera- 
tive. 1.  Because  the  receipts  therefrom,  though  at  a  rate 
below  average  way  service,  will  exceed  the  expense  of  the 
same.  2.  Because  the  company  may  thereby  receive  a  revenue 
which,  but  for  such  reduction,  would  have  been  excluded. 

In  order  to  confirm  these  views,  we  cite  again  from  the 
practical  testimony  taken  before  the  committee  before  re- 
ferred to. 

The  true  theory  of  through  transportations  is  well  stated  by 
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Mr.  Dennis,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred  an  engineer,  and 
been  most  of  his  life  in  mechanical  business.  He  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  Sandasky,  Dayu>n,  and  Cincinnati  Railroad. 
He  says : 

**  YoxL  build  a  railroad,  *  and  expend  a  certain  sum  of  money.  You  build 
bridges,  tracks,  cars,  engines,  dee.  From  beginning  to  end,  almost  evety  single 
]>ariicle  of  this  whole  thing  is  destruotible,  more  or  less.  Then  you  hate  got,  in 
the  first  place,  the  interest  of  your  entire  inyestment  aeaintt  you,  *  Dr.*  Ton 
have  £ot  your  wear  and  tear,  whatever  it  is,  *Dr.'  You  have  got  the  de- 
structiDility  of  all  your  msterial  that  is  destructible,  'Dr.'  Tou  have  got  the 
salaries  of  all  the  men,  necessary  to  do  business  on  the  road,  officers,  overseers, 
stakesmen,  agents,  outside  and  in,  *  Dr.*  These  are  conttant  guantiiiet,  and  'go  on, 
whether  you  do  business  or  not  Now,  then,  you  have  been  inquiring  what  it 
costs  to  do  business  ?  Thai  depends  on  what  you  do.  If  you  did  business  enouffh 
over  the  New-York  Central,  to  wear  it  out  in  a  year,  ;^ou  could  afford  to  do 
i^t  one  half,  because  you  would  have  only  one  year*s  mterest,  and  one  year's 
salary  ajgainst  you.  If  you  could  keep  a  steady  stream  of  cars  running,  both 
ways,  without  loading  or  "unloading,  then  you  could  hardly  think  of  a  price  that 
would  not  pay.    That  is  what  I  call  the  bottom  of  the  thing.** 

So  that  it  (the  cost  of  transportation)  depends  upon  the 
quantity  carried  in  a  given  time. 

Upqp  the  supposition  that  the  facilities  of  negotiating  bills, 
drawn  against  shipments  over  the  most  rapid  lines,  were^most 
in  demand,  a  witness  deposes : 

"The  President  of  the  East  Tenn.  and  Va.  Railroad  says,  in  a  recent 
report :  *  Our  trains  must  run  with  or  withuut  loading.  If  we  run  empty, 
we  wear  out  our  machinery  and  our  road,  burn  up  our  wood,  and  employ 
hands  and  agents  without  profit.*  " 

Upon  the  subject  of  collecting  way*tonnage,  a  witness  states : 

"  We  have  to  start  with  one  or  two  cars  at  the  commencement ;  by  the  time 
it  [the  train]  gets  through,  we  calculate  to  have  a  fiill  iraiii.  Frequently  we  do 
pot  get  it ;  we  have  to  run  that  risk  ;  therefore  the  average  of  a  way  train  is 
le^s  than  that  of  the  through  train,  with  which  we  start  at  the  end  of  the  road 
with  .as  many  cars  as  we  can  haul.  Then,  at  stations,  we  have  to  stop  and  back 
into  the  switches.  In  loading  at  way  stations  it  is  not  p<»cked  so  well  as  upon 
through  trains.  We  rarely  get  as  much  way  frf  ight  as  we  can  draw.  We 
carry  twice  the  number  of  men  to  do  the  loading.  There  is  increased  wear 
and  tear  of  the  trains  in  stopping  and  starting,  and  a  larger  consumption  of 
liiel  in  standing.'' 

We  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  all  the  conditions  have  been 
proven  to  exist  for  the  organization  and  successful  maintenance 
of  a  remunerative  through  trade,  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  fVom 
Memphis,  and  of  provisions  and  other  exportable  commodities 
capable  of  concentration  at  Norfolk,  will  altogether  be  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  adequate  cargoes  for  a  regular  trade  with 
Europe. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  an  import  trade, 
sufficient  to  supply  the  interior  furnishing  these  exports,  can 
be  successfully  established. 
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BfRECT  Trade  from  Europe  and  Coastwise  to  Memphis 
AND  other  Interior  Cities. — It  will  be  seen  from  the  views 
taken  in  this  paper,  that  we  by  no  means  suppose  any  one 
interior  city  will  monopolize  the  trade  with  Europe.  Every 
city  will  share  the  benefits  of  the  trade-law  enounced  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  its  adjacent  area  of  pro- 
duction, and  lis  adoption  of  the  facilities  of  directness  and 
certainty  which  commerce  requires. 

We  anticipate  a  series  of  trade  zones — so  to  speak — which 
shall  lie  parallel  with  each  other,  along,  and  within  which,  the 
commerce  between  reciprocal  interests  will  be  conducted. 

To  constitute  these  channels,  there  will  be  required,  first, 
a  point  uf  interior  concentration ;  second,  an  Atlantic  port 
adequate  for  the  shipment  and  importation  of  cargoes ;  and, 
thirdly,  corresponding  European  trade  centres.  Upon  tl;iis 
theory,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Memphis,  and  New- 
Orleans,  would  become  principal  depots  for  the  collection  and 
exportation  of  the  trade  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi* valley, 
as  well  as  for  the  importation  and  distribution  of  merchandise. 
Other  interior  cities  will  connect  themselves  with  the  trade  out- 
lets employed  by  these  cities,  and  contribute  to  the  general 
interest  in  proportion  to  their  relative  importance. 

For  the  organization  of  the  import  trade  of  these  cities,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  the  principle  of  commerce  which 
furnishes  the  theme  of  this  essay. 

There  must  be  a  direct  and  unbroken  line  of  communication 
between  the  cities  of  Europe  and  the  interior  of  the  South- 
west, by  which  the  return  trade  may  be  transmitted  without 
delay  or  impediment. 

Here  we  may  so  far  digress  as  to  state  our  idea  of  the  true 
position  and  province  of  the  Atlantic  ports  upon  the  trade  lines 
of  the  South. 

It  is  usual,  in  speaking  of  direct  importation  into  the  South, 
to  assign  the  Atlantic  port  cities  the  position  of  importers  and 
distributors  of  merchandise.  This  implies  the  concentration 
of  capital  and  population  at  these  cities  adequate  to  furnish 
the  interior  merchant  with  as  cheap  and  extensive  an  assort- 
ment of  goods  as  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  efforts  to  set 
up  these  Southern  cities  as  competitors  of  the  Northern  cities, 
have  heretofore  failed.  The  comipercial  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  of  the  nortnern  people — their  facilities  for  purchase 
and  distribution — the  immense  amount  of  European  goods  an- 
nually sent  to  be  sold  at  any  sacrifice,  and  the  extended  credits 
given,  all  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  interest  of  the  interior  mer- 
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chant  as  to  render  the  successful  competition  of  Southern 
cities  almost  impossible. 

Supposoi  then,  by  constituting  these  trade  lines  between  our 
own  interior  cities  and  the  great  markets  of  Europe,  our  mer- 
chants shall  be  enabled  to  bring  their  goods  at  once  in  these 
markets,  and  to  avail  tbemselves  of  thp  competition  between 
Paris,  Bremen,  London  and  Liverpool  with  New- York  ?  Here 
they  will  find  capital,  manufacturing  skill,  and  cheap  labor 
to  compete  with  their  northern  cities.  Here  will  be  found 
variety,  and  extent  of  stock  and  freshness  of  fashion  to  satisfy 
the  most  economical  or  fastidious.  Here  will  be  found  credit 
as  extended,  and  facilities  for  payment  in  exports  as  perfect,  as 
are  to  be  desired. 

The  supremacy  of  New-  York  is  then  to  be  fought  with  the 
capital  and  competition  of  England^  France^  and  Germany. 
— We  may  well  imagine  a  merchant  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
cities  somewhat  discontented  at  the  place  assigned  his  city 
in  this  programme.  He  will  see  neither  commissions, 
profits,  Jior  speculative  advantage  to  the  seaport;  city  from  the 
exports  or  imports.  It  will  make  Norfolk,  for  the  time,  simply 
a  way  station  on  the  great  trade  route  between  Memphis  and 
Liverpool  or  Paris. 

Such  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  effect  of  this  system. 
.There  must  be  speed  on  the  route,  otherwise  the  trade  will 
pursue  some  other.  There  must  be  the  utmost  economy  of 
freight  and  charges,  otherwise  it  will  give  to  other  routes  an 
advantage.  It  is  the  condition  of  the  export  and  import  trade 
at  the  ports  of  Portland,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  It  is 
the  condition  of  the  export  trade  with  respect  to  New- York 
and  all  ih^  other  cities.  We  must  conform  to  the  conditions. 
We  must  strip  for  the  race. 

But  from  this  trade  current  there  will  be  an  alluvion.  The 
port  of  Norfolk  will  be  crowded  with  shipping,  capital  will 
gradually  accumulate,  population  will  come  in— day  by  day, 
she  will  strengthen  to  take  a  larger  share  of  the  trade.  In  the 
meantime  the  resources  of  the  interior  and  the  capital  of 
Europe  will  conduct  this  commerce  until  Norfolk  shall  have 
acquired  the  weight,  and  status,  and  experience,  to  assume  the 
burden. 

And  all  other  cities  interested  in  the  trade  of  their  outlet 
must  meet  Norfolk  in  a  similar  spirit  of  liberality.  If  she  is 
required  to  give  free  wharfage,  and  remove  the  petty  exactions 
upon  which  Bristol  and  other  old-time  cities  subsisted,  thty 
must  not  be  behind  her  in  true  wisdom. 
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All  the  cities  of  the  Chesapeake  mast  see  the  folly  of 
expecting  to  build  up  a  distinct  trade  with  Europe.  They 
must  see  that  if  Alexandria,  Richmond,  Fetersburgh,  Balti- 
more, and  Norfolk,  should  each  undertake  to  sustain  a  separate 
trade  out  and  in,  it  would  be  as  if  St.  Lnuis,  and  Cincinnati, 
and  Memphis,  and  New-Orleans,  should  each  insist  upon  con- 
ducting a  separate  trade  with  Europe. 

The  Chesapeake  cities  all  trade  through  a  common  outlet. 
The  Capes  of  Virginia  is  the  "  Balize"  of  the  whole  country 
trading  through  their  portals.  Therefore,  let  the  Chesapeake 
cities  combine  their  cargoes  at  Norfolk  upon  common  bottoms, 
and  let  them  receive  their  importations  in  like  manner. 

But,  we  repeat,  the  reception  and  distribution  of  these  im- 
port cargoes  must  be  attended  with  no  delay  or  impediment. 
Norfolk  should  not  expect  to  collect  the  duties  upon  them  all, 
because  this  would  involve  an  exhibition  of  invoices,  d  verifi- 
cation of  imports,  and  a  payment  and  delay  inconsistent  with 
the  rapidity  and  certainty  which  commerce  requires. 

Merchandise  destined  for  ports  connected  with  Norfolk,  by 
rail  or  water,  should  be  entered  in  bond,  and  transported  over 
the  interior  lines  to  the  interior  custom-house  nearest  the  con- 
signment. This  we  have  sht)wn  to  be  done  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  route,  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  St.  Louis,  Cincin- 
nati, and  perhaps  other  interior  cities,  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
import  in  bond,  direct  from  Europe,  without  breaking  bulk  or 
paying  duties  at  the  out-ports  of  New-Orlflans  or  Baltimore. 
Macon,  in  Georgia,  has  a  dispensation  of  a  similar  character, 
and  Atlanta  has  perhaps  applied  for  the  same  privilege. 

To  render  this  more  convenient,  there  should  be  more  ports 
of  entry  established  in  the  interior,  such  as  at  Lynchburg, 
Knoxville,  and  points  of  similar  importance. 

The  effect  of  this  system  would  be,  that  all  trade  con- 
centrated at  Norfolk  would  be  exported  on  common  bottoms, 
and  all  merchandise  imported  into  Norfolk  would  be  m- 
mediately  despatched  to  the  interior.  The  import  duties, 
ocean  freights,  and  internal  transportation,  would  accompany  the 
consignment,  constituting^  a  lien  upon  the  consignment,  and  all 
would  be  payable  at  the  places  of  consignment.  It  would  con- 
tribute a  great  overland  and  ocean  express  transportation  and 
delivery. 

We  can  see  difficulties  of  detail  in  this  organization,  but  as 
the  importance  of  the  route  of  which  we  treat  is  scarcely 
second  to  any,  we  are  confident  these  obstacles  will  be  over- 
come here  as  they  have  been  elsewhere. 
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Trade  with  the  South  of  Europe. — It  has  been  shown 
that  the  British  Government  has  aided  private  enterprise  in 
opening  the  shortest  roate  to  the  trade  of  the  Northwestern 
States.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  this  enterprise  has 
been  saooessfal. 

We  have  shown,  upon  the  example  of  other  roads,  that  the 
Memphis  and  Norfolk  roate  to  Europe  onght  to  be  preferred  for 
the  transportation  of  a  part  of  the  cotton  orop  exported  to 
Europe,  over  that  at  present  employed  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi or  the  lakes. 

Does  it  seem  extravagant  to  suppose  that  the  powers  of 
southern  Europe  will  favor  the  establishment  of  a  direot  route 
from  the  South,  thereby  enabling  them  to  arrest  the  valuable 
exportdof  the  Southern  States  and  oarry  them  at  onoe  to  their 
own  ports  and  factories  ? 

The  same  laws  of  commerce  are  operating  in  Europe  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  in  America.  Instead  of  the  tortuous 
and  indirect  course  which  trade  has  heretofore  pursued,  it  now 
seeks  the  sea-coast  by  direct  lines. 

Let  us  therefore  see,  1.  What  is  the  demand  of  European 
countries  for  Ihe  productions  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  2.  The  means  of  concentrating  and  distributing  car- 
goes for  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  provided  by  Europe. 

1.  The  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  of  Havre,  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  are  all  connected  by 
railroad  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy  and  Spain. 

The  course  of  commerce  which  was  once  compelled  to  pass 
thn  exactions  of  the  Elbe  or  the  Rhine,  which  was  condemned 
to  Sf  ek  the  entrepots  of  Holland  or  England  for  export  or  entry,* 
is  now  seeking  the  ocean  by  more  direct  trade  lines.  Munich, 
Geneva,  Stra«^burg,  Vienna,  have  all  direct  communications 
with  the  ocean  by  rail. 

Commerce,  disembarrassed  of  the  trammels  whioh<  custom 
and  nature  had  imposed,  now  hastens  to  obey  its  legitimate  in- 

*  Tobacco  is  borne  in  direct  voyage  from  th^  United  States  ;  not  so,  however, 
with  cotton,  in  the  carrying  trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  been  for  years  an 
active  competitor.  Entering  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Hanse  towns),  her 
merchant  flag  can  realize  a  profitable  trade  in  its  re-exportation  to  the  various 
ports  of  continental  Europe.  Thns  the  Hanse  towns  receive  their  supplies  of 
raw  cotton  not  only  from  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  indirect  traae  from 
English  ports  and  other  entrepots  uf  Europe. — Encyclopedia,  Com  457. 

The  value  of  American  produce  re-exported  in  18o4  from  England  to  other 
ports  of  Europe : — ^To  the  Continent.  228,000  bal«>8  cotton.  In  1852,  England 
re-exported  2,d02  hhds.  tobacco  to  points  south  of  England,  of  which  1,725  hhds. 
were  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
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stinotSi  and  whilst  the  AmerioaB  prodaoer  has  toiled  to  over- 
throw  these  impediments,  the  oonsam.er  of  interior  Europe 
contributes  his  part  to  the  oonsummation  of  the  common  object. 
Geneva,  or  Strasburg,  brought  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  of  Marseilles,  or  Havre,  Vienna  within  three  hours  of 
Trieste,  and  the  whole  interior  of  Europe  is  open  to  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Southern  ports  of  the  Union,  for  all  of  our 
productions  which  they  require. 

If  we  again  triangulate  this  commerce,  we  shall  see  that  a 
line  drawn  from  the  port  of  Norfolk  direct  to  Havre,  or,  Bremen, 
or  Trieste,  will  present  advantages  of  time  and  distance  over 
lines  produced  to  the  i^ame  points  by*way  of  England.  In  like 
manner,  direct  trade  lines  drawn  between  Knoxville  and 
Geneva,  Lynchburg  and  Lyuns,  Memphis  and  Marseilles,  will 
supersede  the  present  indirect  and  stagnant  channels  which 
render  the  intercourse  between  those  points  more  like  a  com- 
mercial tradition  than  an  essential  fact. 

To  furnish  authority  for  the  assertion  that  the  whole  area  of 
central  and  southern  Europe  is  open  to  intercourse  with  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  we  give  a  summary  of  the  con- 
dition of  internal  transportation  in  the  States  referred  to,  pre- 
mising that  the  progress  of  the  railroad  system  in  Europe  is  so 
rapid  that  we  can  furnish  no  statistics  of  their  exact  condition. 

France — Has  connected  the  port  of  Havre  with  Bordeaux 
and  Marseilles,  and  every  principal  interior  city,  by  rail- 
road. She  has  expended  more  than  $600,000,000,  and  has 
constructed  about  eight  thousand  miles.  As  far  back  as  1856, 
she  had  laid  a  mile  of  rail  for  every  ten  miles  square  of  her 
territory. 

Spain — Has  under  construction  about  two  thousand  miles  of 
road. 

Italy — Has  connected  the  ports  of  Genoa  and  Venice  with 
Turin,  Milan,  Florence,  and  with  all  the  principal  cities  of 
France  and  Switzerland.  She  has  completed,  perhaps,  two 
thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and  is  engaged  in  the  stupendous 
enterprise  of  tunnelling  the  Alps. 

Austria — Has  aided  in  the  construction  of  railways  within 
that  portion  of  Italy  which  she  once  held  in  possession.  She 
has  also  connected  the  city  of  Vienna  with  the  port  of  Trieste, 
and  is  opening  communications  with  the  States  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  by  interior  railroads. 

Germany. — The  German  States  have  been  long  subjected 
to  exactions  of  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  character  in 
the  tolls  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
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Rhine.*  The  eonstraction  of  railroads  across  the  German 
territory,  direct  to  the  cities  of  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Holland^ 
Belgium  and  France,  has  relieved  the  internal  commerce  from 
these  taxes,  or  at  least  compelled  their  reduction.  Germany 
now  unites  all  her  principal  cities  by  railroad,  as  she  is  also 
connected  with  Austria,  France  and  Switzerland,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Prussia — Had  completed  in  1856,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  or  about  one  mile  for  every  ten 
miles  square  of  her  territory. 

Russia — Has  projected  a  magnificent  system  of  roads,  which 
are  intended  to  connect  her  capital  with  her  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  serve  to  open  a  direct  communication  with 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  by  way  of  Siberia  and  the  Amoor  River. 
With  her  unity  of  administration,  and  extent  of  revenues, 
these  plans  will  no  doubt  be  carried  into  effect. 

Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  Levant. — These  states 
lie  so  contiguous  to  navigation,  that  their  commerce  may  be 
commanded  by  natural  means. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  natural 
and  artificial  means  of  access  to  the  ports  and  interior  cities  of 
central  and  southern  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  trade  lines  which  connect  that 
portion  of  the  western  and  southwestern  States  to  which  this 
treatise  refers,  are  more  direct  by  way  of  the  port  of  Norfolk, 
than  by  way  of  the  more  northern  ports  of  the  United  States. 
This  line  is  in  fact  the  chord  of  the  arc  which  at  present  con- 
veys the  same  trade  by  way  of  New- York  and  Liverpool. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  estimate  that  portion  of  the  trade 
of  some  of  the  interior  and  port  cities  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, which  may  be  considered  legitimate  to  the  western 
and  southwestern  area  to  which  we  refer. 

Statement  exkiUHng  the  quantities  of  tobaeeo  exported  from  the  Uniied  States  into 
the  countries  designated^  vfUh  the  amount  of  duties  paid  thereon^  during  the  C€vi- 
mercial  year  1859. 

Oonntrlwi.  Qnftntities.  Dntlei  pftld. 

6  reat  Britain ....  24,203,000  lbs $18,297,468 

Bremen 38,068,000  " 16,662 

(  Anniuil  reyenne  from  mo- 
France 40,866,000  " {  nopoly  for  1867,  esti- 

(  mated  at  83,926,183! 

Holland 17,124,000  " 21,695,000 

*  Rhine  does  between  Goroum  (near  Rotterdam)  and  Strasburg,  nearly  £2 
lOf .  per  ton — ^in  many  eases  nearly  equal  to  the  freight  from  Calcutta  to  Hol- 
land (1846). 
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CoaotriM.  QauUties.  DatiMptfd. 

Spain .,.  7,5:24,000  lbs Average  Annual  reyeniie     4,600,000 

Belgium 4,010,000  " 88.740 

Sawfinia 8,811,000  " Not  known. 

Austria 2,945,000  <* Tax  and  monopoly  profit      7,629,805 

Norway  A  Sweden  1,713,000  •• 88,605 

Portugal 836,000  " Notknown 

140,090,000  lb*.,  say  140,090  hhds. 

The  estimated  value  of  tobacco  exported  from  the  United 

States  in  1857,*  was $20,662,772 

Value  of  manufactured  tobacco  exported. .....     1,447,027 

$22,109,797 

Estimated  value  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  StateA 

in   1857,t  $126,281,196,  of  which  there  was  exported   to 

thei    ports   of  northern  Europe,   other   than  Great   Britain, 

$9,775,393. 

Atlantio  porte  of  France • $22,082,187 

Spain  ....^ 474,648 

Portugal 6,692 

Mediterranean   ports   of  France,   Spain,  Sardinia,  Italy,  )      g  gr^  oeg 
Austria,  and  the  Sicilies S       '      * 

$41|193,268 

We  may  add  to  these  items  the  exports  of  Cincinnati,}  and 
also  of  North  Carolina,  both  of  which  we  assume,  will  seek 
Norfolk  as  the  most  convenient  port. 

*  Quantity  raw  tobacco  exported  in  1857 156,848  hhds. 

Quantity  manufactured  exported 7,497,064  lbs. 

t  Importation  of  raw  cotton  for  the  year  1858  into — 

Liverpool 2,884,490 

Havre 621,170 

Trieste 79,880 

Hamburg 54,960 

Bremen 95,800 

Rotterdam 80,120 

Antwerp 38,560 

$3,203,980 

t  It  may  be  asked,  why  the  export  trade  of  Oincinnati  is  claimed  for  the  port 
of  Norfolk,  when  the  trade  line  between  that  city  and  the  European  cities  would 
pass  north  of  Norfolk. 

Export  trade  will  naturally  seek  the  most  direct  line  to  the  best  ocean  port. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  line  of  Cincinnati  would  strike  the  city  of  Balti- 
more ;  but  Baltimore  must  send  her  trade  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia  for  an  ocean 
outlet.  Therefore,  the  export  trade  of  Cincinnati  pursues  the  most  direct  line 
to  the  Capes,  and  this  line  lies  through  Virginia.  It  will  be  over  the  Virginia 
Central  Railroad. 

The  import  trade  of  Cincinnati  will,  however,  in  all  probability,  pursue  the 
route  from  Portland,  Boston,  New-York,  or  Philadelphia  direct ;  because  speed 
and  certainty  of  trsnsportation  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  direct 
transportation  of  merchandise  without  regard  to  economy  of  freight 
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The  aggregate  will  be  as  follows  : 

Exports. 

Tobacco $22,109,797 

Cotton 41,193.268 

ProviMODR  from  Cincinnati 47,407.096 

Eiported  from  North  Carolina,  Bay      2,600,000 

$118,210,160 

Here  is  an  approximate  estimate  showing  an  export  of  more 
than  one  hand  red  millions  moving  between  the  West  and 
Southwestern  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  ohiefly  of 
southern  Europe. 

Probable  value  of  Merchandise  imported  from  Europe 
INTO  THE  United  States. — It  will  be  next  proper  to  estimate  the 
value  of  merchandise  imported  from  Europe  into  the  South- 
•western  States,  that  we  may  thus  determine  the  probable  value 
of  the  return  trade. 

The  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1857, 
was  worth  $336,914,524,  or  per  mpita  upon  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  $8  54. 

We  will  now  estimate  the  population  included  within  the 
territory  depending  upon  the  trade  outlet  at  Norfolk,  as 
follows : 

Population. 

Kentucky  (1860) 982,406 

Tennewee 1,002,695 

Ohio  (1,980,408) 990,204 

ArkanM8(l860) ." . . .      600.000 

One-iixth  Alabama  (1860  771,671)  128,611 

One-sixth  Missisflippi  (1860,  606,666)  101,092 

North  Carolina . : 868.903 

Virginia (1850) 1,421.661 

.    Maryland  (1860) , 683,035 

6,678,606 

Allowing  that  this  population  consumes  the  average  of 
foreign  goods  stated  per  capita^  or  .say  six  millions  of  persons  at 
$8  45,  will  equal  $50,700,000  of  foreign  goods  imported  and 
distributed  annually  through  the  area  stated.  We  have  then  a 
population. of  six  millions  producing  $113,000,000  of  expurta- 
Die  commodities,  and  importing  from  foreign  countries  more 
than  fifty  million  dollars,  and  from  the  Northern  States  more 
than  two  hundred  million.  We  have  shown  a  system  of  rail- 
roads adequate  to  the  transportation  of  this  commerce  between 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  commerce 
shown  to  exist  upon  this  line  of  railroads  concentrated  at 
Memphis,  and  connecting  with  Norfolk,  has  been  shown  suf- 
fioicDt  to  justify  a  through  trade  with  Europe. 
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Tf  the  demonstration  has  been  sucoessfal,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  policy  of  through  trade  will  be  successful,  and  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  a  Norfolk  journal  realized.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  same  population  imports, 
coastwise,  from  the  Northern  States,  a  large  amount  of  mer- 
chandise, which  may  be  estimated  thus  :  The  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  are  estimated  at  an  annual  value  produced 
of  $1,020,000,000,  of  which  was  exported  in  18tW,  $80,731,- 
614.  This  would  leave  for  consu  i  ption  within  the  United 
Stetes,  $930,268,381,  otj  per  capita,  $32  69. 

Prom  these  data  it  would  appear  that  the  population  enum- 
erated would  consume  of 

Foreign  importd $50,700,000 

DomeBfcio    ** 196,900,000 

$246,600,000 

We  do  not  suppose  the  Southern  people  consume  so  much  of 
Northern  manufactures  ad  has  been  stated,  for  several  rto&ons  : 
1.  The  Northern  States  no  doubt  consume  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  their  own  manufactures  ;  2.  The  South  manu- 
factures a  good  deal  for  itself;  3.  The  slave  population  of  the 
8outh  does  not  consume  as  muchp^r  capita  as  the  white. 

But  these  estimates  are  madn  to  justify  the  assertion  that 
an  abundant  material  for  a  through  trade  already  exists  be- 
tween the  regions  of  country  treated  of. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  thus  opened  a  stream  of  trade 
which  will  never  be  closed  or  permitted  to  languish.  Its  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  social  advantages  to  Virginia  cannot 
DOW  be  computed,  because  an  estimate  based  on  anticipation 
would  be  deemed  fabulous. 

*  Cotton  at  Kokfolk.— The  excitemeDt  in  the  ootton  States  is  causing  a 
large  concentration  of  the  cotton  businesn  at  Norfolk.     The  Day  Book  savs  : 

*'  Another  train  of  fourteen  cars  loaded  with  cotton  arrived  here  over  the  Nor- 
folk and  Peter^^burg  Railroad  yesterday.  The  cotton  came  from  Tenneseee, 
and  much  of  it  was  in  cars  marked  Ya  &  T.  R.  R. 

**  In  these  exciting  times,  when  business  is  almost  prostrate,  and  commercial 
confidence  has  almost  become  a  myth,  we  have  hardly  the  heart  to  refer  to  the 
future  of  our  ancient  city,  but  the  arrival  of  train  after  train  of  cotton  from  the 
other  si*le  of  the  Blue  Kidye,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Western  locomotive, 
have  awakened  us  to  such  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  cannot  forbear  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  The  periodical  booming  of  the  ocean  steamships  has  now  only  to 
be  hear«l  to  realize  the  bright  picture  which  we  painted  for  our  readers  some 
months  ago.  Already  have  the  planters  and  factors  of  Tennessee  discovered 
that  this  IS  their  nearest  and  legitimate  port,  and  as  an  evidence,  have  turned 
their  principal  staple  in  this  direction  in  such  a  stream  that  a  I  the  efforts  of 
other  and  leas  favored  ports  will  never  be  able  to  suppress  it.  The  tide  once 
set  this  way,  sod  the  eye  of  the  English  capitalists  will  be  turned  to  Norfolk. 
Then,  in  place  of  shipping  thirty  or  forty  thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  the  North, 
we  will  eventoAUy  aliip  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Europe. 
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Bnt  if  the  fanaticism  and  cupidity  of  abolitionists  and  free- 
soilers  should  compel  Virginia  to  seek,  in  a  resumption  of  her 
sovereign  prerogative,  that  peace  and  safety  which  is  denied  her, 
you  will,  in  the  organization  of  the  trade  line  treated  of,  have 
procured  for  Norfolk  the  safest  and  healthiest  seaport  of  the 
Southern  States,  an  import  commerce,  a  rate  of  moderate 
duties  on  which,  for  the  consumption  of  Virginia  alone,  will  pro- 
duce, at  the  present  rate  of  federal  duties,  more  than  the  whole 
direct  taxes  of  the  State.^  You  will  have  aided  in  bringing 
into  that  port  a  commercial  marine  which  must  ultimately  or- 
ganize an  important  nautical  interest ;  you  will  have  re-opened 
a  channel  of  communication  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new,  blocked  up  by  the  Revolution,  and  you  will  have  developed 
an  intercourse  which  must  promote  the  prosperity,  peace,  and 
independence  of  the  sovereign  State  with  whose  destinies  our 
own  are  indissolubly  united. 

With  proper  apologies  for  the  elaborate  and  yet  defective 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  the  proposition  involved  in  this 
paper,  I  remain  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

W.  M.  B. 


ART.  Il.-THE  MESSAGE,  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  THE  TIMES. 

We  think  the  Message  is  misunderstood.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
a  wise,  learned,  practical,  and  experienced  statesman,  and  a 
sound  and  philosophical  logician.  He  cannot  mean  that  the 
Constitution  confers  on  the  Federal  Government  no  power  to 
coerce  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  or  to  return  to  it  after 
secession  ;  and  yet,  that  he  alone,  as  President,  can  hold  such 
State  as  a  tributary  province,  by  means  of  the  revenue  laws. 
The  exports  of  South  Carolina  are  the  measure  of  her  imports^ 
A  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  imports,  is  also  a  duty 
of  thirty  per  cent,  on  all  American  protected  articles.  The 
duty  on  foreign  goods  is  paid  to  the  Federal  Government,  that 
on  domestic  goods  as  a  premium,  or  advance  of  price,  to  North- 
ern manufacturers.  Should  the  Federal  Government  continue 
to  collect  duties  on  goods  imported  into  South  Carolina,  that 
State  would  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  conquered  pro- 
vince on  earth.  She  would  be  literally  and  truly  a  tributory 
province,  held  in  subjection  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  collector 
at  Charleston. 

*  Assuming  the  merchandise  consumed  in  Yii^inia  at  $20,000,000,  the  rate  of 
federal  taxation  would  produce  about  4,000,000  annually. 
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This  wonld  be  ooeroion  with  a  vengeanoe.  No.  He  plainly 
intimates  to  Soath  Oarolina,  that  if  no  one  will  hold  the  ool- 
lector's  place  at  Charleston,  that  then  the  collecting  of  the 
revenue  mnst  cease,  just  as  the  administration  of  justice  has 
ceased,  by  the  resignation  of  the  Federal  judges.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  legislation  of  Congress,  but  presume  there  is 
no  law  providing  for  the  collection  of  revenue  at  a  port  where 
there  is  no  collector.    The  President  intimates  this. 

There  are  plenty  of  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  the 
Message,  however,  without  adding  this  to  the  number.     The 
Federal  Constitution  is  by  far  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory 
paper  ever  penned  by  practical  men.     The  President's  oath 
oinds  him  to  sustain  it,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  do  so,  he  has 
involved  himself  in  a  maze  of  contradictions  and  absurdities, 
only  equalled  in  folly  and  grossness  by  the  '^  Great  Sublime 
he  paints."     Probably  its  incongruities  may  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  attempt  to  reconcile  and  conciliate  the  con- 
flicting opinions  and  feelings  of  his  cabinet.     It  looks  not  as 
if  written  by  one  man,  but  like  the  work  of  many  minds, 
very  loosely  jointed  together.    Yet,  incongruous  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  approach  in  absurdity  to  the  heterogeneovis,   puerile,  and 
conflicting  mass  of  materials  which  compose  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.    That  Constitution  is  the  attempt  to  make  a  gov- 
ernment— the  only  attempt  of  the  sort  that  had  theretofore 
been  made,   except  Locke's  *  Constitution  for  the  Carolinas, 
which,  though  beautiful  in  theory,  would  not  work  in  prac- 
tice.    Plato,  and  Bacon,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others, 
had  propounded  beautiful  schemes  of  government,  but  men  in 
general   were  too  wise  and  prudent  to  experiment  on  their 
schemes.     Our  colonial  or  State  governments  had  grown  up^ 
like  all  other  governments,  and  had  become  so  hardy,  strong,  and 
well  compacted,  that  they  survived  the  written  constitutions  in- 
flicted on  them  by  our  Revolutionary  ancestors.     Their  natu- 
ral, congenital   constitutions  continued  to  live  and  flourish, 
despite  t^ose  artificial  adjuncts      The  attempt  to  make  a  gov- 
ernment was   rash  and  absurd  enough  of  itself,  but  to   set 
about  constructing  one,  without  materials  to  build  with,  was 
carrying  folly  to  the  verge  of  insanity.     The  people,  and  the 
territory    which  they  proposed   to  govern,  had  already   been 
appropriated  by  the  States,  and  they  had  to  make  a  govern- 
ment without  either  a  people  or  a  territory. 

The  President  quotes  Mr.  Madison,  to  prove  that  the  State 
governments  are  man-made,  artificial  things,  just  like  the 
Federal  Government.    ^<  Nor  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  created  by  the  Constitution,  less  a  government  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  ter.n,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  than 
the  governments  created  by  the  constitutions  of  the  States 
are,  within  their  several  spheres."  The  State-  governments  are 
as  old  as  the  States  themselves,  self-existent,  self-enforcing, 
prescriptive,  and  not  things  of  compact,  contract,  or  agreement. 
Their  true  constitutions  are  the  common  law,  which  came 
along  with  the  first  settlers.  The  common  law  is  an  "  un» 
written  law."  It  is  the  natural  law  of  Englishmen  and  their 
descendants ;  the  undefinable  tie  that  binds  man  to  man,  and 
governs  society.  The  States  were  not  created  by  constitu- 
tions, but  grew  up  naturally.  In  the  following  passage,  the 
President  admits  and  demonstrates  that  we  have  no  Federal 
GovemmetU,  '^  The  fact  is,  our  Union  rests  upon  public 
opinion,  and  can  never  be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citi- 
zens, shed  in  civil  war.  If  it  cannot  live  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish.  Congress  possess  many 
means  of  preserving  it  by  conciliation,  but  the  sword  was  not 
placed  in  their  hands  to  govern  it  by  forced  Government  im- 
plies force.  Thftre  is  no  government  without  the  power  and 
the  duty  to  use  force  to  execute  its  laws.  Partnerships, 
leagues,  compactts,  treaties,  alliances,  are  not  self-enforcing, 
have  no  power  of  self-enforcement.  Our  (so-called)  Federal 
Government  belongs  to  this  class  of  social  contracts,  or  agree- 
ments, because  it  rests  on  opinion,  not  on  force.  *  Government 
is  a  thing  of  force.  The  President  concurs  with  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  that  moral  suasion  and  '^  strong  language'' 
are  the  true  means  and  instruments  to  sustain  and  enforce  gov- 
ernment. He  says,  "  But  the  Constitution  has  not  only  con- 
ferred these  powers  upon  Congress,  but  it  has  adopted  effectual 
means  to  restrain  the  States  from  their  exercise.  For  that 
purpose  it  has,  in  strong  prohibitory  language,  expressly  de- 
clared, that  no  State  shall  enter  into  any  alliance  or  confedera- 
tion, grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  coin  money,  emit 
bills  of  Credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ^  ex  post 
facto^  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligations."  Yet,  despite 
of  this  *'  strong  language,"  and  these  '^  express  declarations," 
the  States  may  do  all  these  forbidden  things,  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  neither  prevent  nor  punish  them.  Oar  wise 
ancestors,  in  enacting  the  highest  laws,  conferred  on  govern- 
ment no  power  to  enforce  them.  Again,  '^  no  State  shall  keep 
troops  or  ships  in  time  of  peace,"  &c.,  &o.  But  if  a  State 
chooses  to  violate  the  prohibition,  who  can  prevent  or  punish  it  ? 
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The  ConstUntioD)  and  the  laws  made  nnder  it,  are  declared  to 
he  the  sapreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  the  judges  in  ^very 
State,  and  State  offioers  shall  be  sworn  to  support  this  Consti* 
tution.  Yet,  if  suoh  offioers  are  not  so  sworn,  and  obey  their 
State  laws  and  constitution,  when  they  confliot  with  the  Federal 
laws  and  Constitution,  there  is  no  redre^ ;  for  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  governments  of  force,  that  compel  obedienoe,  and 
punish  disobedience,  the  Federal  compact,  \}t  league,  or  part- 
nership, rests  on  public  opinion,  and  relies  for  enforcement  on 
"  moral  suasion"  and  '^  strong  language."  The  truth  is,  nine 
tenths  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  mere  "  brutum 
fulmeny  vox  et  preierea  nihil.  It  is  provided  that  each  State 
shall  have  a  republican  form  of  government.  Now  a  republi- 
can government  is  as  undefinable  as  the  size  of  a  piece  of  chalk. 
But  suppose  a  State  changes  its  constitution,  and .  adopts  an 
aristocratic  or  monarchical  government,  how  can  the  Federal 
Government  correct  the  matter  ? 

In  "  Sociology  for  the  South,"  we  tried  to  show  that  written 
constitutions  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  afk 
printed ;  and  that  "  institutions"  governed  nations ;  true  con- 
stitutions being  merely  the  modus  operandi  of  institutions.  In 
the  "  Cannibals,"  we  maintained  that  <* government  is  a  thing 
of  force,  not  of  consent."  Now  these  propositions  were  con- 
sidered very  wild  and  extravagant  at  the  time  ;  *^  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  But  thanks 
to  the  President  and  his  judicial  adviser  or  advisers,  for  their 
masterly  posl-mortem  examination  and  dissection  of  the  de- 
funct Constitution,  which  now  enables  every  body  to  under- 
stand us,  and  will  soon  make  every  body  concur  with  us. 
When  we  go  about  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy,  let  us 
learn  from  the  fate  of  the  Union  that  man  cannot  make  a 
government  at  all,  much  less  make  a  sovereignty  above  ^ 
sovereignty,  a  national  government  above  a  national  govern- 
ment. Let  the  confederacy  be  a  mere  partnership,  which  any 
State  may  quit  at  pleasure. 

The  President  informs  us  that  this  Union  is  not  a  mere  vol- 
untary association  f)f  States,  that  any  State  may  quit  at  plea- 
sure, but  that  a  State  quitting  or  attempting  to  quit,  perpe- 
trates revolution.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  does 
the  President  mean  by  revolution  ?  Is  not  political  revolution 
treason  ?  Can  there  be  treason  without  some  one  or  some 
government  to  punish  it  ?  Treason  is  the  blackest  of  crimes, 
and  should  not  go  *^  unwhipt  of  justice."  Treason  toward 
whom,  to  what'?     Not  to  the  Federal  government,  for  he  tells 
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08  in  the  after  part  of  his  meesagey  that  aa  £ar  firom  pnniBhiiig 
tke  oitizeoB  of  the  aeoeding  States  as  traitors,  the  Federal 
government  has  no  power  to  restrain  or  oodroe  them  in  any 
Iray.  Bevolution  without  orime,  without  treason,  without  in- 
cutring  the  penalty  of  capital  punishment ;  why,  we  did  not 
suppose  there  was  a  ;vHiite  ohild  of  ten  years  old  in  America 
tilat  would  have  uttered  snoh  nonsense.  You  have  said  that 
seeession  was  naf  revolution,  when  you  said  there  was  no 

S^wer  and  no  way  to  punish  it     But  the  absurdities  of  the 
essage  are  so  glaring  and  obvious,  that  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  our  readers  to  enter  into  studied  exposition  of  them. 

Politioal  revolution  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  morality,  of 
mere  right  and  wrong,  but  it  consists  in  rebellion  against  es- 
tablished government,  however  tyrannical  that  government,  and 
however  morally  rightful  the  revolution.  It  always  involves 
treason  with  some  superior  power,  whose  duty  and  right 
it  is  to  punish  it  or  prevent  it.  Now,  the  President  puts  t^is 
guestion,  '^  Has  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  Congress  the 
power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission,  that  threatens,  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  from,  the  confederacy  ?"  And  thus  answers 
it :  "  After  much  serious  reflection  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  no  such  power  has  been  delegated  to  Congress,  or 
to  any  other  department  of  the  government."  Revolution ! 
with  no  law  to  prohibit  it,  or  to  punish  it.  The  President  uses 
the  teritf  metaphorically, .  morally,  or  poetically ;  not  in  its 
legal  or  political  sense.  Hov  admirably  the  above  reluctant 
confessions  tally  and  accord  with  another  portion  of  the  mes- 
sage :  ^^  This  government,  therefore,  is  a  great  and  powerful 
government,  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  over 
the  special  subjects  to  which  its  authority  extends.  Its  framers 
never  intended  to  plant  within  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  de- 
struction, nor  were  they  at  its  creation  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of 
providing  for  its  own  dissolution.  It  was  not  intended  by  its 
framers  to  be  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  which,  at  the 
touch  of  the  enchanter,  should  vanish  into  thin  air,''  &c. 

The  poetry  don't  help  the  case.  "  It  was  not  intended"  for 
a  bubble  or  a  humbug,  yet  we  suspect  it  will  "  vanish  into 
thin  air,"  even  before  the  South  Carolina  Convention  utters  the 
magic  words,  "  Presto  !     Gone  !" 

W^e  have  just  read  an  opinion  of  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished  attorney-general,  educed  by  the  crisis  in  our  affairs. 
He  says :  "  The  United  States  have  no  common  law  to  fall  back 
on  when  the  written  law  is  defective."     This  learned  jurist, 
K  ( historian,  and^  philosopher,  well  knows  that  there  can  be  no 
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«tate,  nation,  people,,  or  social  body,  ^Oipat  a  oommpn  law,  | 
a  congenital  principle  of  social  cohesion  and  government,  the  1 
law  of  i[nan*8  natore,  the  higher  law,  that  original  and  pre-  j  t 
scriptive  law,  in  which  all  jnsi  '^  written  law"  is  to  be  found  /  ' 
in  the  germ,  the  vital  principle  or  cogitation  of  the  social  |  "^ 
being,  human  government     The  weak  Sir  William  Blackstone  '    j 
puts  tiie  cart  before  the  horse,  when  he  suggests  that  "  com- 
mon law"  was  once  written  or  statutory  law.    Every  learned 
and  philosophic  lawyer  knows  that  all  statute  law  has  grovm 
out  of  prescriptive  or  common  law.    We  use  the  term  commonx 
law  in  its  broad  and  philosophic  sense,  which  includes  the 
civil  law,  and  the  prescriptive  or  basis  laws  of  all  countries. 
Society  cannot  exist  without  conjiraon  law,  and  where  we  fiAd 
none,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  neither  a  state,  a  nation,  a| 
people,  nor  a  social  body. 

We  will  follow  the  President  and  his  learned  advisers  still 
farther  in  their  scientific  dissection  and  anatomical  exposition^ 
of  that  monstrosity,  thb  late  federal  government,  which  was 
neither  ^<  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,"  ^<  the  likeness  of  nothing  in 
heaven,  or  on  earth,  df  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;"  an  in- 
congruous and  chaotic  congeries  of  conflicting  and  warring 
elements,  as  huge,  disproportioned,  and  blind,  as  Polj^phemus : 

The  President  says  in  his  message : 

'*  The  most  pftlpable  violatioxiB  of  ooiustitntional  duty  whioh  haye  jei  been 
eominittod,  consiBt  in  the  acts  of  the  different  State  legifllatoree  to  defeat  the  exe- 
cution of  the  fngitive  eUve  law.  .  . .  The  fugitive  slave  law  has  been  carried  into 
ezeeution  in  eyery  oontested  ease  since  the  conunenoement  of  the  present  admin- 
istration ;  though  often,  it  %g  to  be  regretted,  toith  great  Iobm  andmconvenience  to  th§ 
masteTf  and  with  considerable  expense  to  the  ffovemment.  Let  us  trust  that  the 
State  legidatnfes  will  repeal  their  xmoonstitutiona]  and  illegal  enactments,  l/in- 
Use  tku  ehaU  he  done  without  unneceseary  delay,  it  is  imposMible  for  any  humam 
potoer  to  MM  the  Union  P* 

The  federal  government  is,  practically,  powerless,  the  Presi- 
dent admits,  to  carry  out  the  provision  for  the  rendition  of 
"  fugitives  from  labor."  It  costs  as  much  to  reclaim  one  run- 
away negro,  when  we  add  the  expenses  of  government  to  those 
of  the  master,  as  two  negroes  are  worth,  and  not  one  in  twenty 
is  recovered  at  all.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
subject  is  worse  than  useless.  It  always  provokes  hostility  ahd 
engenders  civil  strife,  rarely  redresses  injury,  or  compensates 
loss.  Runaway  negroes  are  the  pests  of  the  Nprthi  'while  the 
native  free  negro  is  abhorred  by  them.  It  is  as  idle  to  attempt 
to  change  the  Yankee's  tastes  and  affections,  as  to  blanch  the 
negro's  skin,  or  to  sweeten  his  bodily  odor.    Vermont  Ims^  by 
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a  very,  large  majority  of  her  legislature,  refoeed  tp  repeal  hnr 
personal  liberty  laws.  The  other  Northern  States  stand  in 
a  still  more  hostileT  and  defiant  position  ;  for  they  have  not  even 
attempted  to  repeal  them.  Surely,  to  pass  these  laws,  and  to 
neglect  to  repeal  them,  is  to  refuse  to  repeal  them. 

The  President  must  mean  (if  he  means  anything)  that  re- 
fusal to  repeal  these  laws  is  just  oause  for  secession.  That 
state  of  things  that  he  plainly  intimates  would  justify  seoes- 
sion,  and  render  it  inevitable,  had  ooourred  when  he  wrote  his 
message,  and  still  continues. 

The  President  thinks  that  the  abolitionists  have  alarmed  the 
women  of  the  South  ;  that  they  are  afraid  of  slave  insurrection. 
This  is  a  gross  and  silly  libel  on  our  women,  which  could  have 
only  proceeded  from  a  nerveless,  apprehensive,  tremulous  old 
man.  Our  women  are  far  in  advance  of  our  men  in  their  zeal 
for  disunion.  They  fear  not  war,  for  every  one  of  them  feels 
confident,  that  when  their  sons  and  husbands  are  called  to  the 
field,  they  will  have  a  faithful  body-guard  in  their  domestic 
servants.  Slaves  are  the  only  body-guard  to  be  relied  on ; 
Bonaparte  knew  it,  and  kept  his  Mohammedan  slave  sleeping 
at  his  door  ;  all  history  proves  it ;  and  if  the  cabinet  had  time 
or  taste  for  reading,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  remind  them 
of  it.  Even  their  practical  horse-sense  would  have  suggested 
it  to  them,  had  not  they  been  frightened  out  of  all  sorts  of 
sense  by  the  signs  and  portents  of  the  time.  The  cabinet  is 
practical,  but,  except  Judge  Black,  unlettered.  Cass  is  a  silly 
pedant. 

Our  women  are  all  conservative,  moral,  religious,  and  sensi- 
tively modest,  and  abhor  the  North  for  its  infidelity,  gross  im- 
morality, licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  agrarianism. . 

^Tis  they  and  the  clergy  who  lead  and  direct  the  disunion 
movement.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  abolition 
alone  is  the  cause  of  dissension  between  North  and  South. 
The  Cavaliers,  Jacobites,  and  Huguenots  who  settled  the  South, 
naturally  hate,  contemn,  and  despise  the  Puritans  who  settled 
the  North.  The  former  are  master  races,  the  latter,  a  slave  race, 
the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  serfs.  The  former  are  Mediter- 
ranean races,  descendants  of  the  Romans ;  for  Cavaliers  and 
Jacobites  are  of  Norman  descent,  and  the  Normans  were  of 
Roman  descent,  and  so  were  the  Huguenots.  The  Saxons  and 
Angles,  the  ancestors  of  the  Yankees,  came  from  the  cold  and 
marshy  regions  of  the  North ;  where  man  is  little  more  than  a 
oold-blooded,  amphibious  biped. 

Besides,  the  Union  has  served  its  purposes.  It  was  a  natural 
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alliaooe  of  small  States,  that  grew  Mp,  to  defend  themselyes 
against  the  tyranny  of  England.  It  preceded  the  Confedera- 
tbon  and  the  Constitntion.  It  was  God-made,  not  man-made. 
The  oiroamstanoes'that.gaTe  it  birth  have  oeased  to  exist.  New 
droamstanoes  have  arisen.  The  allianoe  or  Union  has  be- 
oome  corrupt,  tyrannical,  cumbrous,  and  unwieldy.  The 
States  have  beco^fie  strong,  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  powers ; 
there  is  no  "outward  pressure,"  nor  "inward  necessity,"  to 
keep  the  Union  together.  It  falls  to  pieces ;  but  'tis  Divinity 
that  prompts  and  directs  disunion,  just  as  it  prompted  our  an- 
cestry to  union.  Nations  have  little  or  no  free  agency.  Their 
action  is  CQutroUed  by  an  all- wise  and  overruling  Providence, 
ti-od  wills  disunion,  and  man  attempts  in  vain  to  oppose  his 
decree. 

We  do  not  intend  to  adopt  or  endorse,  in  its  utmost  lati- 
tude, the  fashionable  doctrine  of  modprn  philosophy,  that 
"  society  has  no  free  will  or  free  agency ;" — for  if  men  in  the 
aggregate  have  no  free  will,  it  might  be  hard  to  prove  or^  be- 
lieve that  in  the  segregate,  as  individuals,  they  were  not  also 
the  subjects  of  blind  necessity.  But  we  do  mean  to  maintain 
that  all  great  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  are  de- 
signed, brought  about,  and  controlled  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. 

There  is  still  another  and  potent  cause  of  the  revolution 
which  is  going  on.  The  people  of  all  countries  are  proverbially 
fickle,  and  in  times  of  peace  and  prosperity  become  restless  and 
desirous  of  change  and  revolution.  The  Jews  and  the  Romans 
were  proverbially  fickle.  This  disposition  in  the  Jews  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  metaphor,  "  Jehurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked  ;" 
and  the  phrases,  "  capidus  rerum  novarumy^  and  ^^turba 
mobiliwnQuiritumy^  portray  the  same  disposition  among  the 
Roman  people. 

We  of  the  South  must  so  modify  our  State  institutions  as  tot 
remove  the  people  farther  from  the  direct  exercise  of  power, 
to  lengthen  the  tenure  of  office,  and  to  let  representatives  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  be  guided  by  the  "  sober  second 
thought"  of  the  masses,  rather  than  by  their  hasty,  capricio'us 
impulses  and  seditious  spirit.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
South  Carolina  proposes  to  give  more  power  tohqr  government, 
especially  to  the  executive. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  South, 
that  all  men  see  the  necessity  of  more  and  stranger  govern^ 
ment. 

There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  run  into  monarchy.     We 
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are  the  most  aristocratic  people  in  the  world.  Pride  of  caste, 
and  color,  and  privilege,  makes  every  white  man  an  aristocrat 
in  feeling.  Aristocracy  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty,  the 
only  power  watchful  and  strong  enough  to  exclude  monarchi- 
cal despotism. 

At  the  North,  the  progress  and  tendency  of  opinion  is  to  pure 
democracy,  less  government,  anarchy,  and  agrarianism.  Their 
hatred  of  the  South  will  accelerate  this  noxious  current  of 
opinion,  and  anarchy  will  soon  wind  up  in  military  dcs{K)tism. 
There  will  be  as  many  little  military  despots  as  there  are  now 
States,  for  no  usurper  will  wield  means  sufficicnit  to  con<iuer  or 
fuse  into  one  several  States.  It  will  be  a  great  improvement  in 
Northern  affairs,  and  the  sooner  it  com<».s  about  the  better. 
Military  despotism  is  far  })referable  to  Northern  democracy, 
agrarianism,  infidelity,  and  free  love. 

Every  event  for  the  last  twelve  months  seems  to  have  been 
specially  intended  by  Providence  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  South. 
John  Brown's  raid  and  the  approval  of  it  at  the  North,  begat 
indignation  at  the  South,  and  })rompted  her  at  once  to  organize 
and  arm  thousands  of  volunteer  companies.  Our  young  men 
and  middle-aged  men  have  been  drilling;  our  section  is  be- 
coming one  great  camp,  and  the  ardor  militaris  is  eonfmed  to 
neither  age  nor  sex.  The  Chicago  platform  declaring  war 
upon  our  homes  and  families,  asserting  "negro  ecpuility,  and 
proposing  to  steal  the  publie  lands,  with  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln,  a  low,  vulgar  demagogue,  agrarian,  and  abolitionist, 
ministered  funl  to  the  indignation  that  John  Brown  had  kindled  ; 
and  throughout  the  canvass,  Seward,  Greeley,  and  their  pack, 
continued  to  feed  the  (lames  of  anujer. 

We  were  prepared  by  the  unerring  signs  of  the  times  to  ex- 
pect the  election  of  Tiineoln,  and  prepared  to  dissolve  the  Union 
sooner  than  submit.  Our  enemies,  the  stupid,  sensual,  ignor- 
ant masses  of  the  North,  who  are  foolish  as  they  are  depraved, 
could  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  did  not  dream  of  dis- 
union, but  rushed  on  as  heedlessly  as  a  greedy  drove  of  hungry 
hogs  at  the  call  of  their  owners.  They  were  promised  plun- 
der, and  find  a  famine  ;  promised  '*  bread,  and  were  givciii  a 
stone."  Our  enemies  are  starving  and  disorganized.  The 
cold,  naked,  hungry  masses,  are  at  war  with  their  leaders. 
They  are  mute,  paralyzed,  panic-stricken,  and  have  no  plan  of 
action  for  the  future.  Winter  has  set  in,  which  will  aggravates 
their  sufferings,  and  j)revent  any  raid  into  or  invasion  of  the 
South.  They  who  deluded  them  must  take  care  of  them.  The 
public  lands  will  neither  feed  nor  clothe  them ;  they  cannot 
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plunder  the  South,  and  are  cut  off  by  their  own  wicked  folly 
from  the  trade  of  the  South,  which  alone  could  relieve  and  sus- 
tain them. 

The  Federal  government  is  bankrupt,  and  divided  in  its 
counsels  ;  besides,  it  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Republicans, 
and  will  not  make  war  on  the  South,  and  if  it  attempted  it, 
has  neither  money  nor  army  with  which  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Our  enemies  can  do  nothing  until  after  the  4th  of  March  next, 
and  by  that  time  we  shall  have  set  our  house  in  order,  and  will 
bid  them  defiance.  Providence  has  ordered  all  things  for  our 
good  ;  given  to  us  concord,  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and  stricken 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  at  the  North  with  folly  and  blindness. 

Dissolving  the  Union  will  be  attended  with  little  difficulty. 
It  is  a  natural  operation  ;  the  Union  has  served  its  purposes, 
and  expires  in  gentle  euthanasia.  The  apple  is  ripe,  and  drops 
from  its  parent-stem.  But  to  form  new  unions,  to  reconstruct 
our  social  edifice,  "  Hie  labor^  hoc  opus  est .'"  The  work  of 
social  and  political  destruction  is  always  easy,  that  of  recon- 
struction exceedingly  difficult.  Man  pulls  down,  but  God 
builds  up.  We  must  wait,  watch,  temporize,  compromise. 
Change  as  little  as  we  can,  for  most  of  our  institutions  have 
grown  up  naturally  and  providentially.  Regard  not  principles, 
especially  "  fundamental  principles,"  for  we  know  nothing  of 
principles.  Retain  what  has  worked  well  in  practice,  regard- 
less of  abstract  theory.  Attend  to  the  lessons  of  history  and 
experience,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  teachings  of  a  priori 
philosophy. 

Provide  for  to-day,  and  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself. 
Do  what  is  expedient,  and  try  not  to  find  out  what  is  univer- 
sally  right.  Study  symptoms  and  circumstances,  and  adapt 
our  actions  to  them.  Leave  the  future  to  God  and  posterity. 
Rely  upon  it,  our  descendants  will  understand  their  circum- 
stances, their  situation,  and  their  needs,  better  than  we  can. 
Let  us  not  attempt  to  make  a  model  government,  a  government 
constructed  on  scientific  principles,  suited  for  all  times,  and 
countries,  and  races,  but  only  a  government  adapted  to  our 
present  circumstances,  which,  because  it  suits  us,  will  never 
suit  exactly,  and  in  all  respects,  any  other  people ;  for  no 
other  people  will  ever  be  in  all  things  situated  as  we  are.  Let 
conservatism  be  our  polar  star  ;  radicalism  the  beacon  to  deter 
us  from  rash  innovation  and  experiment. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  adjust  properly  will  be  our  for-j 
eign  commercial  policy.  All  of  the  Southern  States  have  com- 1 
mercial  manufactories.  If  free  trade  with  foreign  nations  were  \ 
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peri^ittedi  oar  manufaotaring  establishmeiits  would  be  at  oope 
proken  dowiii  and  an  imoienae  amonnt  of  oapital  wholly  lost 
Besides,  a  great  deal  of  labor  now  employed  in  manafaotnres 
and  oommeroe  woald  be  diverted  to  agrionltnre,  and  agrionlta- 
ral  prodnots  would  be  depreciated.  On  the  other  lutnd,  the 
border  States  might  favor  a  very  high  protective  tariff,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  exclusive  supply  of  manufaot^yres  for  the  cotton 
States,  'ihe  cotton  States  cannot  do  double  work — ^rear  an  im- 
mense agricultural  surplus  and  carry  on  their  own  commerce 
and  manufacturing.  Nor  could  they  sell  their  cotton  in  for- 
eign markets,  unless  they  exchanged  it  for  the  merchandise 
or  products  of  those  markets.  A  moderate  revenue  tariff 
would  afford  sufficient  incidental  protectipo,  but  would  the 
border  States  be  satisfied  with  such  revenue  duties?  We 
think  not,  but  that  the  old  quarrel  between  North  and  South 
would  be  revived,  the  border  States  occupying  the  place  of  the 
Northern  States.  If  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate 
was  required  to  pass  tariff  acts,  this  might  obviate  the  evil. 
Or  the  confederacy  might  be  supported  by  direct  taxation,  and 
the  right  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  goods  be  reserved  to  the 
States. 

Protection  to  domestic  interests  and  home  industry  is  pre- 
eminently a  State  and  sectional  affair.  It  is  the  orly  means 
of  avoiding  centralization  of  trade,  which  carries  with  it  cen- 
tralization of  everything  else,  and  robs  the  extremities  to  en- 
rich the  centres  of  trade. 

Each  State  should  keep  a  small  standing  army.  Not  to 
offend  tender  consciences,  we  would  call  it  a  military  police. 
Wherever  free  labor  prevails  and  is  centralized,  as  in  our  large 
Northern  cities,  they  have  found  that  to  govern  white  laborers 
a  standing  army  is  necessary.  They  modestly  term  it  a  cttg^ 
police.  Negroes  are  governed  by  masters  and  overseers  ;  and 
we  might  dispense  with  standing  armies  were  they  not  neces- 
sary to  prevent  foreign  aggression. 

The  confederacy  should  sustain  a  small  navy.     We  doubt 
whether  it  would  need  an  army.     The  people  of  the  frontier 
States  know  best  how  to  deal  with  Indians  and  Mexicans,  and 
it  would  not  cost  the  confederacy  one  tenth  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite pecunUry.  aid  to  enable  the  frontier  States  to  repel  and 
punish  invaiupo,  that  it  would  to  sustain  a  federal  army  for 
that  purpose, 
r^--   Above  all  things  let  us  avoid  trying  to  fuse  the  South,  either  by 
1  I  \  iQcans  of  political  arrangements  or  trade  into  one  great  nation 
\or  P^plo*    Large  nations,  nations  covering  a  wide  surface. 
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hATe  ever  been  weak,  ignorant,  and  ocmtemptiUe.  They  bat 
eostain  one  or  two  larg^  oitiea.  High  and  intense  oiTiiization 
oan  only  exist  in  small  States.  Boston,  New- York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, contain  within  them,  either  as  residents  or  visitors,  half 
the  aooompUshed  and  active  intelleot  of  the  Union.  Unless 
eaoh  Sonthem  State  resolves  to  be  a  nation  of  itself,  with  its 
own  tUbag^t,  its  own  arts  and  manufaotures,  its  own  educa- 
tional system,  and^its  own  centres  of  trade  and  of  fashion,  the 
great  South  will  soon  become  a  mere  tributary  people  like  the 
colonies  of  England.  Nay,  she  will  become  me  most  abject  of 
all  British  colonies,  f<nr  England  will  levy  tribute  from  her  by  her 
trade  and  manufactures,  and  not  protect  her  with  her  fleet  and 
armiesi  as  she  does  her  other  colonies. 


AKT  IIL-TBE  FRENCH  BEYOLUHON  OF  1848  • 

The  provisional  government,  which  had  risen,  like  the  fa- 
bled Phcenix,   from  the  ai^es  of    royalty,   had    only  been 
accepted  b/  a  small  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris,  Hiat 
vast  curiosity-shop  of  revolutionary  passions  and  social  and 
political  paradoxes.     It  was  indispensably  necessary,  in  order 
to  place  the  new  government  upon  a  solid  and  immovable 
pedestal,  that  its  moral  and  political  existence  should  be  recog- 
nized by  Hiat  immense  throng  of  people,  swayed  by  the  breath 
of  momentary  impulse,  which  filled  the  streets  and  thorough, 
frures  of  the  French  metropolis  with  a  living  mass  of  counties^ 
myriads.    Here  were  assembled,  in  promiscuous  confusion, 
republicans  clad  in  blouses  ;  their  faces  and  hands  begrimmed 
with  blood  and  gunpowder.     There  were  national  guards,  at- 
tempting to  allay  the  excitement ;  preaching  liberty,  tempered 
by  social  order ;  and  advocating  a  republic  sustained  by  the 
restrictions  of  law.     Extreme  socialists,  denounced  in  blas- 
phemous execrations,  and  with  fearful  emphasis ;  the  system 
of  economy  of  the  existing  society,  as  oppressively  unjust,  and 
ignominiously  degrading— proposing  complete  subversion,  and 
radical  extirpation,  as  ti^e  only  effectual  remedy.     There  were 
the  dregs  and  drainings  of  prisons  and  jails,  the  votaries  of 
every  crime  forbidden  by  the  decalogue,  claiming  their  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  sharing,  not  only  the  dangers,  but  also 
the  privileges,  of  the  new  government  which  was  about  to  be 
inaugurated.   The  honest  tradesman  was  there,  and  the  peace^ 

*  CoDtinnad  from  Daoember  ffo. 
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aUe  artisan  and  meohanio,  who  looked  upon  ibe  undulating' 
waves  of  human  beings  with  secret  hatred  ;  for  the  revolution 
had  starved  their  parses,  and  cut  short  their  means  of  subsist- 
enoe.  There  was  the  needle-woman  and  the  huokstress,  the 
soum  of  the  brothel  and. the  bagnio,  oommingling  their  coarse 
vituperations  with  the  more  labored  arguments  of  the  orator 
of  communism.  Soldiers  and  officers  in  ^rgeous  uniform 
were  seen  conversing,  in  the  spirit  of  intimate  familiarity,  with 
the  gentleman  ip  citizen's  dress,  looking  forward  with  eager* 
ness  to  the  crowning  event  of  the  crisis. 

The  members  of  the  provisional  government  were  still  at 
the  Bourbon  palace,  where  the  monarchy  had  just  been  aban- 
doned, as  a  desperate  game,  by  the  friends  of  the  Orleans  dy- 
nasty. But  no  authority  could  be  exercised  by  the  new  lords 
of  power,  that  would  command  the  respect  of  the  populace, 
and  the  obedience  of  subordinates,  unless  it  was  sent  forth 
from  that  forge  of  revolutions — ^the  Hotel  de  Yille— the  people's 
palacQ— consecrated  by  the  reminiscences  of  the  first  repuolio. 

The  representatives  of  the  revolutionary  goverament,  fully 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  began 'their  long 
and  weary  march,  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  responsibili- 
ty which  was  weighing  heavily  upon  their  shoulders,  and  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  surrounded  by  national  guards,  and  other  pa- 
triotic citizens,  who,  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  reason,  opened 
a  passage  before  them  through  the  dense  and  closely-packed 
multitude.  They  plodded  their  way  over  dead  and  mutilated 
bodies,  splintered  arms,  puddles  of  gore,  barricades  half  de- 
molished, amidst  the  incessant  knell  of  the  tocsin,  and  the 
discharge  of  musketry. 

They  reached,  at  last,  that  historical  monument  of  French 
liberty,  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  the  revolution  sat,  enthroned 
in  all  its  grim  and  appalling  distortions.  The  interior  seemed 
now  a  hive  filled  witii  human  beings,  from  the  basement  to 
its  loftiest  corridors,  all  swayed  by  the  most  frantic  excite- 
ment. Some  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  unsteady  mo- 
tion; but  they  could  find  no  resting-place  to  repose  their 
weary  limbs.  Others  were  prostrated  upqn  a  bed  of  straw^ 
expiring  in  the  last  agonies  of  a  glorious  exit  from  this  world 
4>f  turmoil  and  boisterous  conflict  of  passions.  Here  was  a 
noisy  orator  haranguing  a  group  of  ferocious  fanatics.  Men, 
'frantic  witti  the  delirium  of  intoxication,  were  brandishing 
their  arms  with  careless  audacity  over  the  heads  of  thousands 
4>f  their  more  calm  and  more  moderate  countrymen,  intimisi- 
ting,  by  their  violent  gesticulations^  that  they  were  ready  ta 
^age  a  war  of  extermination. 
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A  high  degree  of  moral  ooorage  could  alone  stem  the  tide  of 
aaoh  adverse  oiroamstanoee ;  and  the  members  of  the  provis- 
ional government  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  emergenoy. 
They  installed  themselves,  unaided  by  die  empty  pageantry  of 
pompous  oeremonieSi  to  flatter  their  pcide.  They  entered  upon 
the  exeroise  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  influenoed  by 
no  other  motive  than  that  of  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Dnpont  de  FEure— the  venerable  patriaroh  of  oonstitutional 
libertyi  the  patriotic  legislator  of  three  generations,  whose  head 
was  whitened  by  the  snows  of  eighty  winters— was  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  Lamartine — ^the  brilliant  writer 
and  historiani  the  eloquent  orator,  the  man  whose  qualities  of 
heart  are  irreproachable,  but  whose  judgment  is  not  always 
reliable  as  a  guide  in  matters  of  statesmanship— was  called  to 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Cremieux — ^the  enlightened 
advocate  and  the  perspicacious  jurist — ^was  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  chancellor  at  the  ministry  of  justice.  Arago — 
the  apostie  of  science,  the  learned  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer— ^was  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  the  navy.  G-oud- 
ohaux — ^the  honest  republican,  the  skilful  financier,  and  suc- 
cessful banker — ^was  installed  at  the  ministry  of  ^nanoe.  Marie 
— ^the  senator  endowed  with  Roman  virtue,  and  tiie  lofty  intel- 
ligence of  the  refined  gentieman — ^presided  at  the  ministry  of 
pubUc  works.  Carnot— «  son  worthy  of  such  a  sire,  that 
mighty  genius,  who  unriddled  the  mysteries  of  Bellona,  who 
mapped  out,  in  the  cabinet,  plans  of  the  most  gigantic  cam- 
paigns, which  crowned  with  victory  the  banners  of  the  first 
hepublio — assumed  the  duties  of  tibe  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction and  public  worship.  General  Subervie — a  veteran 
of  the  republic — ^was  transferred  to  the  ministry  of  war. 
Ledru  Rollin — ^the  fiery  and  enthusiastic  tribune,  the  popular 
orator,  the  radical  republican — ^was  commissioned  as  the  pre- 
siding oflBicer  of  the  ministry'  of  the  interior.  Bethmont — 
young,  ardent,  patriotic  and  highly  intellectual— rwas  promoted 
to  the  distinguished  post  of  tiie  ministry  of  commerce  and 
agriculture. 

The  government  was  duly  organized.  Its  duties  and  labors 
were  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance.  Society  was  com- 
pletely unhinged  in  the  capital.  Anarchy,  with  its  Titan  pro- 
geny, its  hideous  monster  of  crime  and  terror,  was  unchained. 
Combustible  materials  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
agitated  by  the  ajdor  of  revolutionary  excitement,  which,  had 
they  not  he&a  seasonably  managed  'and  controlled,  might  have 
set  the  whole  civilized  world  on  fire.    The  railroads  had  been 
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broken  up,  in  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  an  army  wluohf  it 
was  feared,  might  be  led  on  by  disgaised  eqemies  to  snrprise 
the  city  ;  and  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  breaches 
fihoald  be  repaired,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  secore  the  regu- 
lar supply  of  provisions  from  the  country.  Incendiaries  had 
already  begun  the  work'  of  destruction.  The  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy  had  excited  the  rage  of  the  mob;  and  prompt 
ineasures  had  to  be  taken  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  retrain 
plunder  and  violence,  if  attempted.  Five  hundred  thousand 
hungry  mouths  had  to  be  fed  ;  for  the  revolution  had  suspended 
the  labors  of  the  workshop  and  of  the  factory ;  and  the 
mechanics  and  artisans,  always  needy  and  penniless,  were 
now  without  means  of  subsistence,  and,  for  the  time  being, 
also  without  employment.  Means  had  to  be  devised  to  pro- 
tect the  regular  army  from  the  retaliatory  vengeance  of  the 
populace,  and  thus  prevent  its  final  disorganization. 

The  public  buildings  had  to  be  guarded  with  a  vigilant  eye, 
to  prevent  their  desecration  by  the  rude  and  wanton  hand  of 
the  Qutlaw  and  the  fanatic.  Prompt  measures  had  to  be 
adopted  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
wounded  to  the  hospitals,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  regular  courts,  for  the  organization  of  the  police,  for  the 
restoration  of  public  order  and  public  confidence,  that  labor  and 
industiy  laight  again  flow  through  their  ordinary  channels, 
and  public  credit  might  be  revived.  Indeed,  the  government 
had  an  herculean  task  to  acoomplisL  The  occasion  called 
forth  all  the  courage,  the  energies,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  capacities,  these  men  of  tiie  hour  had  at  their  command. 
Orders*  and  decrees,  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  moment, 
were  issued  by  thousands,  in  quick  succession,  to  keep  the 
subordinate  machinery  of  the  government  in  motion. 

Two  hundred  thousand  people,  belonging  to  all  classes  and 
to  every  rank,  a  great  portion  of  whom  were  supplied  with 
arms,  were  still  congregated,  in  compact  masses,  around  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  and  the  adjoining  outiets,  anxiously  awaiting 
the  final  denouement  of  the  drama.  At  last  it  came.  The 
provisional  government  had  predaimed  the  republic,  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  shortly  to 
be  convened. 

This  important  step,  on  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  people.  The  news  spread 
with  almost  instantaneous  rapidity.  It  was  whispered  from 
ear  to  ear,  it  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mo\ith,  until  a  uni- 
versal shout  of  *<  Long  live  the  republic,  long  live  the  previa* 
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iooal  government,"  closed  the  tamultuons  scene  of  the  even- 
ing. The  immense  multitude  gradually  dispersed  in  every 
direction.  The  national  guard  and  the  republican  forces 
filed  off  in  regular  order,  marching,  in  close  columns,  through 
HiB  most  populous  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  singing,  in 
chorus,  the  national  hymns  of  France,  '*  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,"  was  henceforth  recognized  as  the  republican 
motto,  and  was  inscribed,  as  a  talismanic  formula,  on  every 
banner,  and  oh  the  facade  of  the  public  buildings.  Every  ves- 
tige of  royalty,  as  far  as  legible  language  could  accomplish  it, 
was  obliterated.  Even  streets  and  squares,  which  were  known 
for  years  by  some  high-sounding  title,  commemorative  of 
monarchical  institutions,  were  re-baptized  and  purified  in  the 
waters  of  republican  simplicity.  Liberty-trees  were  planted 
in  every  pnbUc  place,  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  conse- 
crated priests. 

France  was  thus  nominally  changed  from  a  monarchy  into 
a  republic.  It  was  the  child  of  necessity,  the  creature  of  momen- 
tary impulse  ;  called  into  being  by  an  enthusiastic  ebullition 
of  patriotism,  which  had  no  sooner  passed  through  its  various 
stages  of  transformation,  than  it  evaporated,  and  "  left  not 
even  a  rack  behind." 

France  was  a  republic,  born  of  circumstances,  but  not  of 
principles.  The  republic  was  accepted  as  a  fixed  £EiCt,  by 
visionary  dreamers  and  metaphysical  theorists  ;  but  the  prac- 
tical reality  of  self-government,  instead  of  being  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  fife  and  manners  of  the  nation,  had  never 
received  due  consideration  from  the  plebeian  masses,  and  was 
scorned  and  derided  by  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  birth. 
France  was  a  republic  controlled  by  a  centralized  dictatorship, 
wholly  in^mpatible  with  a  diffusion  of  power  and  a  division 
of  functions,  the  indispensable  checks  and  balances  which  se- 
cured permanency  and  stability  to  republican  government. 
France  was  a  republic  sustained  by  military  power — ^restrain- 
ing the  licentiousness  of  democratic  anarchy-^while  public 
virtue,  the  moral  influence  of  patriotism,  and  the  educated 
intelligence  of  the  people,  are  the  only  foundation  stones  upon 
whioh  republicanism  can  successfully  build  its  temple. 

"  Long  live  the  republic ! "  now  the  shout  of  victory  of  the 
parties  in  power,  resounded  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  royalists  returned  a  full  equivalent 
to  the  republicans  in  the  coinage  of  their  own  mint  They  os- 
^ensibly^^  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  republic ;  hypocriti- 
ally  professing  sincere  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  thing)i« 
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and  pioving  their  faith  by  exhibiting  the  extreme  2seal  of  the 
neophite.  But  when  they  boisterously  shouted,  '*  Long,  live  the 
republic,''  they  meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "Long  live 
the  monarchy." 

Lamartine  was  the  leader  of  the  conservative  majority  of 
the  provisional  government.  His  popularity  throughout 
France  was,  at  tl;iat  time,  universal  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  His  powers  were  dictatorial,  which  he  may  have 
wielded,  at  times,  with  an  unsteady  hand  ;  but  his  motives 
were  pure,  his  patriotism  was  unsullied  by  flie  selfishness  of 
aimbition,  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  political  charlatan- 
ism and  intrigue.  It  is  true,  he  accepted  the  republic,  not 
from  natural  predilection,  but  from  philosophical  reasons,  be- 
cause the  republican  form  of  government  <ioould  alone  stem  the 
current  of  anarchy  which  was  threatening  to  overwhelm  the 
existing  social  order,  and  submerge  the  institution  of  law  and 
property  beneath  the  tidal  wave  of  its  mighty  torrents.  To 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  calm  the  agi- 
tation and  hush  the  clamor  of  republican  declaimers,  to  present 
a  firm  front  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  desperate  conspira- 
tors of  socialism — ^those  terrible  image-breakers  of  modern 
society — ^prudence,  if  not  policy,  suggested  the  adoption  of 
measures  which,  under  oidinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  phantom  spectres  of  a  distempered  brain  and 
deluded  fancy.  The  revolution  was  still  everywhere  actually 
present  and  in  motion.  It  had  only  grounded  arms,  tempora- 
rily, to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  truce,  which  required 
a  suspense  of  hostilities.  But  it  had  not  yet  abandoneid  the 
field  of  the  donflict ;  it  was  still  watching,  with  the  restiess  eye 
of  ubiquity,  the  propitious  moment  when  the  battie  was  to  be 
resumed,  if  treachery  and  deceit  should  attempt  to^  crush  or 
defeat  the  proletarian  rights  of  the  populace. 

Ledru-Rollin  was  the  chieftain  of  the  radical  republicans. 
He  was  the  Polyphemus  of  that  band  of  Cyclops,  who,  with 
the  hammer  of  equality,  mercilessly  belabored  the  anvil  of  their 
political  workshop,  to  shape  into  form  that  system  of  social 
levelling  which  reduces  both  the  governors  and  the  governed 
into  a  ^ulless,  heartless,  and  headless  herd  of  beggarly  slaves, 
and  into  vile,  degraded,  and  spiritiess  vagabonds,  without  in- 
telligence to  contrive,  and  without  energy  to  execute. 

The  socialists  were  recognized  as  a  power  in  the  state.  As 
a  measure  of  self-preservation  and  safety,  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  appoint  wolves  to  co-operate  with»  the  more  conserva- 
tive shepherds  of  the  flock.    Louis  Blanc,  an  enthusiast  and  a 
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man  of  letters,  and  Albert,  a  simple  mechanic  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  secret  societies,  were  permitted  to  complete  the 
magic  circle  of  patron-genii  who  were  expected  to  usher  into 
the  world  the  milennial  age  of  social  and  political  regeneration. 
The  apostles  of  socialism  were  neither  the  friends  nor  the  ad- 
vocate of  any  specific  form  of  government.  Liberty  and  the 
equality  of  political  rights  were  with  them  merely  means  to 
attain  a  more  remote  and  more  important  object.  Absolute 
democracy,  or  organized  anarchy,  was  the  dream  of  their  vis- 
ionary minds.  They  hat«d,  abhorred,  and  spurned,  as  an  ab- 
ject and  vile  contrivance,  the  prevailing  system  of  social  order. 
They  regarded  the  old  family  tree  as  decrepit,  degenerated, 
and  about  falling  to  decay,  producing  but  bitter  and  poisonous 
fruit.  They  imagined  that  the  evils  of  society  might  be  cured 
by  striking  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  They  fancied  that  if  the 
seed  were  planted  upon  more  fertile  soil,  it  might  yield  a  more 
abundant  and  more  excellent  harvest,  and  might  reproduce 
itself,  in  its  primeval  perfection,  during  perennial  cycles  of 
successive  generations. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  most  far-seemg  statesman  to  con- 
struct the  French  republic  upon  the  basis  of  socialism,  as  an 
experimental  speculation,  and  deduce  the  precise  legitimate 
results,  from  the  overshadowing  tendencies  and  the  peculiar 
combination  of  political  elements  which  might  have  developed 
themselves. 

It  is,  however,  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  assume  that,  if  the 
socialists  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of  authority,  which  was  for- 
tunately in  the  trusty  hands  of  the  conservative  republicans, 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  banishment,  exile,  and 
the  scaffold,  would  have  ruled,  for  a  season,  the  destinies  of  the 
French  nation,  with  the  iron  hand  of  terror. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  philosophy  has  not  yet  satis- 
factorily explained,  that  political,  no  less  than  religious  zeal, 
when  carried  to  its  utmost  limits,  unfetters  the  evil  passions  of 
men,  and  produces  results  subversive  of  all  the  ends,  aims,  and 
purposes,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  started  out  on  its 
journey  of  progress  and  development.  The  only  means  of  re- 
straining the  excess  of  overpowering  excitement  and  physical 
energy,  which  seek  an  outlet,  are  those  external  manifestations, 
organized  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  exhibited  in  vast  assemblies, 
imposing  processions,  and  magnificent  public  festivals.  Politi- 
cal or  religious  excitement,  like  electricity,  seeks  its  accus- 
tomed equilibrium  of  repose.  While  the  highly  electrified 
body  may  be  safely  discharged  through  the  medium  of  a  proper 
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oonduotor,  yet  if  the  eleotrio  fluid  is  suflered  to  remain  com* 
pressed  witiiin  too  narrow  dimensions,  it  will  shake,  if  not 
crush,  by  its  violent  explosion,  every  opposing  objeot  obstmot- 
ing  its  pathway. 

The  sooial  and  political  electricity,  generated  by  unrestrained 
revolutionary  expansion,  and  compressed  within  the  bosom  of 
an  excitable  population,  found  a  proper  channel  of  intercommu- 
nication in  the  vast  masses  of  people  which  congregated  from 
time  to  time  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  applaud  or  to  rebuke,  to 
approve  of  the  measures  adopted  or  to  make  imperious  de- 
mands. At  one  time  it  was  the  laboring  class,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  thousand— commencing  its  line  of  march  from 
the  Bastile  square-^who  besieged  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  to  force 
upon  the  provisional  governtnent  the  adoption  of  tbe  red  flag ; 
at  another  time  it  was  the  national  guard,  inaugurating  a 
counter^movement,  who  marched  through  the  city,  accoutred 
in  the  paraphernalia  of  military  pageantry,  addressing  words  of 
cheer  and  encouragement  to  the  same  government.  Now  it 
was  a  national  funeral  procession  in  honor  of  the  heroic  victims 
of  the  revolution.  Then  again  it  was  a  public  festival — ^the 
festival  of  concord,  with  its  gorgeous  decorations,  its  triumphal 
cars,  its  emblematic  heraldry,  its  pyrotechnic  displays,  and  its 
brilliant  illuminations — having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of 
the  ostracized  army  to  its  former  national  position. 

The  provisional  government — ^having  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment for  political  offences — ^having  organized  public  work- 
shops for  the  relief  of  needy  mechanics  and  laborers — Shaving 
attempted  to  repair  the  wreck  of  the  finances— having  kept  the 
ship  of  state  afloat,  rocked  and  shaken  as  she  was  by  the  tem- 
pest of  revolutionary  anarchy — at  last  approached  the  termina- 
tion of  its  short  but  eventful  career. 

The  National  Assembly,  the  first-bom  of  universal  sufirage, 
was  convoked  the  fourth  of  May.  In  its  composition  it  was 
decidedly  republican,  but  at  the  same  time  conservative.  It 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  but  energetic  gov- 
ernment. 

Nine  hundred  legislators,  selected  from  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  stone-mason  and  the  private  soldier  to  the  marshal 
and  the  prince,  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  Pandemonium 
to  amuse  the  French  people  with  experimental  projects,  im- 
practicable in  spirit  and  in  tendency,  and  delusive  in  object 
and  design.  The  ultra-montane  Jesuit  Mbntalembert  claimed 
membership  in  the  same  assembly  in  which  Proudhon,  the 
infidel  transoendentalist,  Was  recognized  as  the  representative 
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of  a  sooialistio  oonstitaency.  Miohel,  the  meohaDio,  boldly 
enooantered  the  soomfal  glances  of  Berryer,  the  proud  airisto- 
orat  of  the  aoient  regime.  The  archbishop  of  Paris  broke  a 
lanjoe  with  the  miniister  of  justice,  a  Jew.  Odilon  Barroti  the 
Orleanist,  exchanged  congratalations  with  Marat  and  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  the  representatives  of  imperialism.  In  one  word, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  Jews  and  infidels,  republicans  and 
socialists,  friends  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  and  legitimists,  did- 
oiples  of  the  Malthusian  school  of  economists  and  the  enthusi- 
astic advocates  of  the  community  of  property,  the  day-laborer 
and  the  wealthy  banker,  the  physician  and  the  lawyer,  the 
academician  and  the  journalist,  aU  were  here  thrown  together, 
as  it  were,  in  a  Pandora's  box,  to  elicit  magnificent  results 
from  a  chao0  of  undigested  material. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, elected  by  the  sufirages  of  thirty-five  millions  of  people, 
were  republicans,  if  not  from  principle,  at  least  from  necessity, 
and  the  imperial  sway  of  circumstanceb.  They  were  ready  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  they  entertained  the  earnest  desire  of 
establishing  a  permanent  government ;  liberal  in  character, 
and  popular  in  features  and  organization.  But  instead  of 
applying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  rear  up  a  political 
fabric,  based  upon  municipal  independence  and  popular  self- 
government,  they  merely  s^ugthened  the  citadal  of  centralized 
power,  by  improving  its  architectural  unity,  extending  its  rami- 
fications through  every  avenue  of  the  government,  and  to 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  The  new  republic  was,  so 
to  say,  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall,  designed  for  defence, 
and  apparently  impregnable ;  while  its  vast  latitude  of  con- 
struction served  as  a  high  road  of  invasion,  in  facilitating  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  d|  ^uised  monarchy,  and  dissembling 
imperialism. 

The  provisional  goverfw^ient  voluntarily  surrendered  its 
dictatorship  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  National  Assembly  was,  for  the  time  being,  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power  of  France ;  but  the  security  and  safety  of 
the  country  rendered  it  indispensably  necessary  that  the  exe- 
cutive functions  of  the  state  should  be  intrusted  to  a  few  faith- 
frii  hands,  under  the  control  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  After 
having  thoroughly  weighed  and  considered  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  the  various  plans  proposed,  an  "  Executive 
Committee''  was  created,  composed  of  five  members,  elected 
•by  ballot  fiotn  the  body  of  tiie  assembly.  Lamartine  and 
Ledm  Bollin  were  once  more,  and.  for  the  last  time,  associated 
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as  the  rnlers  of  France,  to  destroy  each  other  by  the  clashmg 
tendencies  of  their  political  principles.  Although  the  conserva- 
tive republicans  had  the  ascendency  in  the  government,  yet 
the  popularity  of  Larnartine  was  rapidly  finding  its  level.  In- 
fluenced by  temporary  policy  rather  than  an  honest  conviction 
of  right,  he  flattered,  wheedled  and  cajoled  the  radical  repub- 
licans into  submission,  by  giving  his  sanction,  in  appearance 
at  least,  to  speculative  schemes  of  social  reform,  which  were 
entirely  subversive  in  tendency  and  effect.  As  soon  as  he 
united  his  fortunes  with  Ledru  Rollin,  his  friends  doubted  his 
firmness,  though  they  never  suspected  his  sincerity  and  patri- 
otism. The  radical  republicans  and  the  socialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  exorcised  him  as  the  evil  spirit  of  moderation, 
who  compromised  their  brilliant  prospects  by  the  adoption  of 
temporizing  .expedients,  and  strangled  the  genius  of  the  revo- 
lution in  its  very  cradle,  by  refusing  to  become  the  high  priest 
of  its  bloody  alters. 

It  was  no  easy  task,  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  country,  when  all  former  party  ties  had  been  sundered,  and 
no  permanent  and  overruling  party  organization  had  yet  been 
formed,  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests,  to  give  um- 
brage to  the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  proletarian  third  estate,  to 
bridle  their  impatience,  and  control  their  exuberant  spirit  of 
progress.  The  National  Assembly  was  convoked,  not  only  to 
give  national  sanction  to  the  republican  form  of  government, 
but  to  frame  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  political  and  so- 
cial condition  of  France. 

Speculative  theories  of  government  of  every  diversity  of  hue 
and  complexion,  so  industriously  disseminated  among  the 
laboring  classes,  had  fuddled  the  brains  of  demagogues  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  solve  that  most 
perplexing  of  all  social  problems,  how  abstract  rights,  existing 
only  as  fiaots  by  the  active  exercise  of  the  powers  of  individual- 
ism, can  be  so  far  incorporated  in  the  organic  law,  as  to 
invest  them  with  the  inviolability  of  institutional  sanction  and 
support,  without  recognizing  their  institutional  validity,  as  a 
political  element  in  the  state. 

But  the  National  Assembly  of  1848  succeeded  no  better  in 
their  task  of  adapting  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  than  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1791.  They  attempted  to  fly  by  means 
of  the  waxen  wings  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  rising  above 
the  stubborn  reality  of  positive  law ;  and,  like  Deedalus,  they 
were  disappointed  in  their  sanguine  anticipations,  which  the 
sun  of  stern  experience  melted  into  a  confused  mass  of  crude 
ooDceptiona. 
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To  avoid  the  rook  of  atheism,  which  shook  tfiie  first  Repub- 
lic to  its  very  centre,  the  Constitution  of  1848  proclaimed  the 
Republic  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  people  of  France.  It 
thus  recognized  religion  and  popular  sovereignty  as  the  founda- 
tion of  society.  It  undermined  its  supremacy  by  its  express 
declaration,  that  there  were  rights  and  duties  anterior  and 
superior  to  positive  law ;  and  it  thus  furnished  the  explosive 
material  which  swept  away  the  moral  force  by  which  it  was 
sustained.  It  attempted  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  social- 
ists by  the  adoption,  as  its  fundamental  principles,  of  the  high- 
sounding  motto:  "Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity;"  by 
promising  support  and  assistance  to  the  poor,  the  helpless  and 
the  needy  ;  and  ostentatiously  offering,  as  a  guaranty  and  a 
pledge,  freedom  of  labor  and  industry,  and  gratuitous  public 
instruction.  It  abolished  titles  of  nobility,  but  it  preserved 
the  institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  unimpaired.  It  vested 
the  government  in  a  National  Assembly,  composed  of  one 
chamber  only,  with  unlimited  power  of  legislation,  and  whose 
members  were  elected  by  universal  sufl'rage.  It  created  the 
executive  office  of  President,  elected  for  four  years  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people,  with  power  of  choosing  his  constitu- 
tional advisers  or  cabinet  ministers.  The  army  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Executive,  but  he  could  not  com- 
mand it  in  person.  He  could  lay  before  the  Assembly,  through 
his  ministers,  projects  of  laws,  but  the  vote  of  the  les:islative 
bfidy  was  final,  and  could  not  be  annulled  by  the  Presidential 
veti).  He  was  invested  with  the  power  of  negotiating  treaties, 
but  they  w«re  not  binding  unless  ratified  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. He  could  not  declare  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislature.  He  could  neither  prorogue  nor  dissolya  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
Executive  Magistrate  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or 
encroach  u|)on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, was  declared  high  treason,  and  ipso  facto  divested 
him  of  his  Executive  office.  Such  were  some  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  Constitution  of  1848,  under  the 
auspices  of  which  France  was  to  take  her  rank  among  the 
family  of  nations,  as  the  most  powerful  republican  government 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  French  Republic  of  1848  was  a  beautiful  illusion,  a 
Platonic  dream.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  National 
Assenjbl  Y  was  a  theoretical  cobweb ;  suspended  in  the  air,  frail, 
attenuated  and  elastic,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  swept 
away  by  the  broom  of  every  thrifty  did  housewife  of  the  ancient 
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despotic  sohooly  who  served  her  apprenticeship  in  the  antiqua- 
ted institations  of  the  Bourbon  or  ihe  Napoleon  dynasty. 

All  political  power  was  still  centralized  in  Paris.  Paris  was 
as  much  FrancCi  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Provisional 
Governmenti  the  Executive  Oonimittee,  and  the  military  rule 
of  Cavaignac,  as  when  France  was  typically  concentrated  and 
represented  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  the  Tuileries  and 
of  Versailles,  during  the  magnificent  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  only  heard  in  the  oracular  dictum 
of  the  royal  master :  '*  Le  roi  le  vefU?^  Paris  was,  in  1848, 
no  less  than  in  1643,  the  political  Mecca,  whence  all  the  man- 
dates of  authority  emanated,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  na- 
tion at  large  but  the  duty  of  obeying,  and  the  farce  of  voting 
for  the  creatures  recommended  by  the  central  power. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind, 
why  written  constitutions  have,  as,  yet,  never  obtained  a  per- 
manent foothold,  ^either  in  France  or  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  tiieir  efficacy  having  been  tested  by  frequent  but 
short-lived  experiments.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion 
upon  this  point,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  throwa 
upon  the  subject  by  the  successful  workings  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  England,  and  that  of  the  United  States.  The  English 
Constitution,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  presents  noting 
that  is  tangible,  nothing  that  is.  positive  and  absolute.  Its 
sphere  of  action  is  unlimited.  Itis  existence  is  not  confined 
within  the  narrow  comprehension,  and  the  ambiguous  enunci- 
ation of  verbal  diction  ;  but  its  life  and  spirit  breathe  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Its  characteristics  are  the  natural  evolutions, 
as  they  manifest  themselves  during  the  career  of  improvement 
and  progress,  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  symbolic  conception 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  status  of  the  English  people.  It 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  the  mind  of  England's 
sons.  It  does  not  create,  but  it  follows,  public  opinion.  It 
changes  when  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  tiroes  call  for 
a  change.  It  assumes  a  new  garb  witii  an  elastic  pliancy  that 
is  wonderful.  It  casts  off  the  tattered  shreds  of  threadbare  ab- 
surdities, with  the  tardy  avarice  of  the  miser;  but  as 
soon  as  its  nakedness  becomes  exposed  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  it 
binds  around  its  loins  the  fig-leaves  of  discretion,  and  renders 
homage  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people.  It  combines  the 
experience  and  venerable  appearance  of  age  with  the  vigor  and 
energy  of  youth.  It  is  the  typical  embodiment  of  the  sov- 
ereignty, the  power,  the  greatness,  the  prosperity,  the  social 
•apacity,  and  the  ilitelleckial  aptitude  of  the  British  nation. 
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Neither  time  nor  revolutions  can  encroaoh  upon  its  integrity. 
Like  some  ophidian  reptile,  it  periodioally  divests  itself  of  the 
old  skiui  and  appearsi  in  the  spring-tide  of  life,  renovated  and 
improved,  and  more  heautiful  than  ever. 

The  same  Constitution  sanctioned  the  dictatorship  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  forced  abdication  of  James  II.  It  vests  the 
power  of  taxation  exclusively  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
it  tacitiy  conceded  to  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the 
Stuarts,  the  prerogative  right  of  exacting  money  from  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  disguise  of  benevolence  and  loans,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergency.  Shielded  by  the  panoply  of  its  protection, 
the  bloody  Mary  followed  the  tortuous  policy  of  the  hierarchi- 
cal head  at  Rome,  and  a  few  years  later  Elizabeth  usurped  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  created  a  royal  priest- 
hood, as  a  substitute  for  monks  and  abbots.  While  it  approved 
of  the  burning  of  the  first  martyr  at  Smithfield  it  oanoniz^  the 
virtuous  Tom  More  on  the  Tower  Hill,  as  an  expiatory  re^ibu- 
tion,  because  he  would  not  renounce  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  English  Constitution,  at  the  outset  of  its  national  career, 
was  steeped  in  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  idolatry.  It  became 
Catholic,  and  for  a  brief  period,  even  a  tributary  of  Rome.  It 
next  defended  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  set  itself  up  as  the 
sole  arbiter  of  the  conscience  and  the  religious  faith  of  its  sub- 
jects. It  trafficked  extensively  in  Scripture  texts,  which 
mussed  current  as  political  maxims  during  the  reign  of  the 
Puritans.  It  reinstated  the  bishops,  and  rewarded  them  with 
benefices  and  sinecures.  After  a  long  warfare  of  plots  and 
counterplots,  it  permitted  dissenters  to  share  the  privileges  of 
its  sanctimonious  piety.  But  its  religious  convictions  have, 
lately,  assumed  a  still  more  latitudinarian  character.  Catho- 
lics have  been  acknowledged  as  entitled  to  the  equality  of 
political  and  civil  rights.  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Infidels, 
and  Jews,  are  now  crowding  the  inner  courts  of  its  consecra- 
ted temple.  After  having  passed  through  numerous  changes 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  having  been  tried  by  the  ordeal 
of  fire  and  sword,  during  ten  centuries,  from  Alfred  the  G-reat 
to  Victoria,  it  still  remains  the  same  indestructible  bulwark  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation ;  because  it 
grew  with  its  growth,  it  strengthened. with  its  strength  ;  and 
it  can  never  fitil,  as  long  as  the  British  nation  preserves  its  in- 
dependence, its  energy,  and  its  power. 

rrom  what  has  b^n  said  of  the  English  Constitution,  it  can 
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readily  be  iaferred,  that  the  constitution  of  a  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent nation  cannot  be  written.  It  comprises  not  only 
the  outline  of  the  scaffolding  and  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  is,  so  to^ay,  the  chronicler  of  the  national  life  and 
national  character,  in  all  their  various  ramiiications.  It  is  the 
guardian  of  its  laws,  its  religion,  its  literature,  its  resources  of 
wealth,  its  social  institutions,  its  luxuries,  its  pleasures,  its 
pursuits,  and  its  individual,  domestic  and  social  relations. 
The  constitution  of  a  nation,  like  the  constitution  of  an  in- 
dividual, is  the  very  essence  of  its  being ;  and  on  its  aggre- 
gate elements  are  impressed  the  peculiar  features  of  national- 
ity, by  which  one  nation  is  distinguished  from  another. 

What  we  generally  call  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  constitution  of  a  State,  is  really  no  constitution 
in  the  philosophical  sense  of  that  term.  It  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  "  Magna  Charta,"  a  "  Petition  of  Right,"  an 
"Act  of  Settlement,"  or  a  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  which  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  modified  in  ex- 
pression and  application,  so  as  to  adapt  tbem  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  circumstances.  The  constitutions  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  are  unwritten.  They  are  the  lez  non  scripla  sustain- 
ing the  social  fabric  of  a  sovereign  people.  The  organic  act, 
adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Federal  or  the  State  govern- 
ment, serves  only  as  a  polestar  to  point  out  the  right  direction, 
which  exists  in  the  nature  of  things  independently  of  the  com- 
pass placed  in  the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  that  enables  the  mari- 
ner to  follow,  with  greater  certainty  and  precision,  the  course 
marked  out  by  the  passing  events,  imperceptibly  developed  by 
time. 

The  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  are  of  a  three-fold  character.  As  far  as  it  determines 
the  form,  and  defines  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the  Federal 
government,  it  is  an  organic  law.  In  its  detailed  operation 
upon  individuals,  it  is  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  and  in  regard  to 
its  legal  effect  upon  States,  it  is  a  treaty,  or  a  compact  of  alli- 
ance between  sovereign  and  independent  communities.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  expression  to  a  few 
specific  constitutional  characteristics  of  the  people  of  each  respec- 
tive State.  But  the  most  important  constitutional  or  sovereign 
powers  which  are  more  intimately  interwoven  with  the  vital 
elements  and  the  fundamental  constituents  of  the  States,  have 
been  reserved  ;  and  the  Federal  government  is  impliedly  or  ex- 
pressly prohibited  to  impede  their  free  and  unobstructed  exer- 
cise, or  encroach  upon  their  independent  domain.      All  the 
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social  and  domestio  relations,  the  political,  civil  and  religious 
right  of  the  individual  citizen,  are  placed  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  State  government.  No  one  but  a  citizen  of  a 
State  can  claim  the  right  of  actively  participating  in  the  a  (Fairs 
of  the  Federal  government,  unless  it  be  in  the  subordinate  and 
comparatively  irresponsible  capacity  of  a  ministerial  agent. 
The  Federal  government  has  no  power  over  the  individual  cit- 
izens of  the  States,  except  so  far  only  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  execution  the^owers  expressly  delegated,  or  granted 
by  implication.  Beyond  thi?  its  shafts  cannot  reach;  inde- 
pendent of  this  the  citizen  of  a  State  is  not  amenable  to  its 
jurisdiction.  The  general  government,  which  is  the  creature 
of  the  States,  is  created  for  specific  purposes,  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  as  partial  and  as  limited  in  its  scope  of  operation  as  the 
govornment  itself. 


«-» 


ART.  IV.-THE  REPUBLIC  OF  NEW-YORK. 

The  proposition  to  make  the  city  of  New- York,  with  a  few 
adjoining  counties,  a  free  port  and  an  independent  nation,  is  the 
most  brilliant  that  these  eventful  times  have  given  birth  to. 
It  is  practicable  and  feasible,  as  it  is  classical.  History,  and 
hundreds  of  living  and  speaking  traditions,  thousands  of  years 
older  than  history,  concur  in  proving  that  it  is  the  city  con- 
stitutes the  nation.  Throughout  the  torrid  and  milder  tem- 
perate zones,  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities — that  were  ruins  long 
ere  the  Man  of  History  began  to  record  the  doings  of  human 
kind — belt  the  globe.  These  cities  were  each  great,  wealthy, 
and  highly-civilized  nations,  blooming  like  the  rose  in  the 
desert,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barrenness  and  barbarism. 
They  are  ever-living  traditions  that  teach  with  mute  eloquence 
that  the  city  is  the  human  hive,  the  natural  and  the  best  resi- 
dence of  man. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  when  history  and  philosophy,  full 
plumed  and  resplendent,  first  burst  upon  the  civilized  world,  it 
was  made  up  of  city  states,  except  Persia,  and  Persia  was 
tottering  to  her  fall.  Read  the  muster-rolls  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Persians,  and  their  allies,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  when 
Xerxes  poured  all  civilized  Asia  and  Africa  into  the  lap  of 
Europe,  and  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  city  and  nation  were  then 
convertible  terms.  Rome  was  not  there ;  but  Rome,  too,  was 
then  but  a  city  state.  The  Greek  philosophers  taught  that 
the  country  was  a  mere  appendage  of  the  metropolis.  Never 
was  the  Levant  region,  the  then  civilized  world,  half  so  re- 
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fined,  80  wealthy,  so  intellectnal,  so  powerfal  in  anns,  at  in 
those  early  days  when  it  was  divided  into  hundreds  of 
little  oity  nations.  Never  again  will  it  flourish  as  it  then  flour* 
ished,  unless  again  it  be  out  up  into  little  states.  Italy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  attained  a  higher  oivilization  than  anoient  RomOi 
beoause  after  the  fall  of  Borne  she  was  broken  into  fragments. 
Eaoh  fragment,had  its  oity,  and  each  became  a  school  of  art 
and  of  literature.  In  moral  scienoe  and  in  art,  the  oity  states 
of  medisval  Italy  excelled  far,  very  far,  all  that  the  civilized 
world  has  sinoe  produced.  In  trade  and  in  arms,  too,  they  got 
the  start  of  Christendom,  and  held  the  foremost  position  till 
Columbus,  a  native  of  one  of  those  states,  discovered  a  New 
World,  and  threw  Italy  ont  of  the  most  direct  and  shortest 
lines  of  trade. 

The  anatomy  of  a  small  man  displays  the  same  parts,  mem- 
bers, and  functions,  as  that  of  the  giant ;  and  the  small  man  is 
active,  and  intellectual,  and  wields  his  powers  of  mind  and 
body  so  skilfully  as  to  be  an  over-maton  for  the  stupid  and 
olumsy  giant.  In  like  manner  small  nations  bring  into  requi- 
sition and  action  the  same  talents,  the  same  skill,  the  same 
learning,  the  same  statesmanship,  the  same  trades,  professions, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  as  large  ones.  Civilization  be- 
comes intense  and  universal,  beoause  each  citizen  feels  that 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  State  depends  upon  his  own  ex- 
ertions. Eaoh  fraction  of  a  large  empire  that  has  fallen  to 
pieces  is  apt  to  become  greater  than  the  whole  empire  before 
its  fall.  There  is  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  has  not  been  more  distinguish- 
ed in  literature,  science,  art,  and  arms,  at  some  period  of  its 
history,  than  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  from  the  days  of  Ti- 
berius to  those  of  Attila  and  Alario.  That  great  empire  had  well 
nigh  smothered  and  extinguished  anoient  civilization.  It  was 
preserved  and  revived  solely  by  municipalities  and  city  states. 

Little  nations  are  the  impersonation  of  the  muUum  in 
parvo.  Their  strength  and  their  greatness  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  their  territorial  extent.  It  is  natural  and  reason- 
able that  it  should  be  so  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  subsist,  govern,  and 
defend  large  numbers  compacted  into  a  small  space,  than  when 
scattered  over  a  great  sarfaoe.  School  education  is  little  need- 
ed in  a  city,  for  those  who  choose  to  learn  can  become  well- 
educated  from  association  and  observation,  from  attending 
lectures,  and  sermons,  and  courts,  and  councils,  and  legislative 
halls,  and  theatres. 

Not  a  tenth  of  mankind  live  by  aigricultural  labor.    He  who 
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holds  the  plongh  is  not  as  well  cared  for,  and  fed,  or  half  as 
mnoh  respected,  as  the  mule,  or  the- horse,  or  the  ox,  that  draws 
the  plough.  Agricultural  societies  ignore  man  altogether ;  he 
is,  like  the  Norway  rats,  a  necessary  evil  that  is  certain  to  spring 
up,  and  like  those  rats  and  the  noxious  weeds  that  infest  our 
fields,  is  a  thing  againsb  which  we  have  constantly  to  fight. 

We  agree  with  the  agricultaral  societies.  There  is  no  ver- 
nun  so  vile  or  mischievous  as  man,  when  not  under  the  domin- 
ion of  law.  Bat  we  are  no  demagogue.  God  makes  nothing 
in  vain,  Man,  left  to  himself,  is  the  vilest  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, but  well  governed  (and  it  is  only  in  cities  that  he  can  be 
well  governed)  he  is  the  noblest  of  animals. 

**  That  government  is  best  which  governs  most,"  for  most 
government  is  required  in  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized 
communities.  The  savage  state  is  the  state  of  least  law  and 
government.  Law  and  government  cannot  well  reach  the 
scattered  population  of  the  country.  In  cities,  everything  is 
regulated  by  law.  Hen  are  compelled  to  associate  and  act  in 
concert,  and  hence  labor  becomes  far  more  eflScient  and  pro- 
ductive than  in  the  country.  Han  is  in  his  natural  state  in  his 
hive  in  the  city,  because  he  is  naturally  social ;  in  an  unnatu- 
ral state  in  the  country,  because  he  is  helpless  when  alone. 

New- York  city,  and  the  country  immediately  around  it,  is 
healthful,  easily  defended,  and  admirably  situated  for  trade 
with  the  whole  world.  It  is  already  by  far  the  greatest  centre^ 
of  trade  in  America,  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Its 
population  is  more  enterprising  than  that  of  any  European 
city ;  for  enterprise  and  invention  are  never  weighed  down  and 
suppressed  by  the  cankered  prejudices  and  aversion  to  innova- 
tion, which  sit  like  an  incubus  on  all  old  societies.  It  is  not 
only  the  American  centre  of  trade,  but  also  of  intellect ;  es- 
pecially of  practical  active  intellect ;  and  there  is  more  of  such 
intellect  in  America  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  literary 
talent  of  the  Union,  though  not  largely  native  to  that  city,  is 
greatly  attracted  to  it,  on  account  of  the  learned  associations 
tiiat  may  be  there  enjoyed ;  because  its  libraries  and  other 
means  and  facilities  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  obtaining  infor- 
mation are  the  best  in  the  country  ;  and  further,  because  it  is 
the  best  point  for  the  publication  and  sale  of  books.  Its  law- 
yen,  doctors,  and  clergymen,  are  the  best  paid  in  the  country, 
and  consequently  the  ablest  Its  mechanics,  its'  manufactu- 
rers, and  its  artists,  possess  most  of  genius  and  of  skill,  for 
genius  and  skill  are  there  most  in  demand. 

Its  merchants  deal  with  the  wTiole  world,  and  are  well  in- 
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formed  about  the  wants,  productions,  tastes,  laws,  tnstitutionSi 
and  other  afTairs  of  the  whole  world.  They  are  both  enter- 
prising and  wealthy,  and  comprise  within  their  ranks  enough 
men  of  general  information  and  business  talent  to  conduct  all 
the  governments  of  Christendom,  much  better  than  they  are 
now  conducted.  That  the  population  pf  New- York  is  supv«5rior 
in  general  information,  professional,  mechanical  and  commer- 
cial talent,  to  any  population  of  like  numbers,  few  will  be  dis- 
posed to  deny.  It  has  less  of  prejudice,  less  of  provincialism, 
less  narrowness  of  heart  and  intellect,  than  any  other  people  ; 
for  it  is  in  hourly  intercourse  with  the  whole  world,  and  is 
daily  reminded  that  there  is  much  to  admire  and  approve,  as 
well  as  some  things  to  condemn,  in  the  laws,  institutions, 
manners  and  morals  of  all  peoples. 

Life,  in  New- York,  is  one  continued  industrial  and  intellec- 
tual struggle,  a  war  of  competition,  an  ever-recurring  Olympic 
game,  where  the  highest  prizes  of  fame,  reputation  and  fortune 
are  every  day  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious.  The  Olympic 
games  recurred  but  once  in  four  years ;  the  prizes  were  not  a 
thousandth  part  as  numerous,  or  as  valuable,  as  those  awarded 
in  New- York,  yet  those  games  attracted  all  that  was  merito- 
rious, great,  or  distinguished  in  Greece.  Mediocrity  did  not 
engage  in  the  Olympic,  nor  does  mediocrity  find  a  congenial 
residence,  or  profitable  employment,  in  such  great  centres  as 
.London,  Paris,  and  New- York. 

Their  motto  is,  "  Detur  digniori^^'^  and  they  keep  the 
promise  conveyed  in  their  motto.  None  but  the  worthy,  the 
skilful,  the  industrious,  the  gifted,  or  the  talented,  will  find 
peculiar  advantages  in  living  in  New- York.  Demand  begets 
supply  ;  and  since  there  is  the  greatest  demand  and  highest  re- 
ward of  merit  in  New- York,  then,  there  is  most  of  merit.  Why 
may  she  not  aspire  to  rival  the  fame  of  Athens,  of  Carthage,  or 
of  Venice  ?  She  possesses  greater  advantages  of  situation,  a 
ten  times  more  extensive  commerce,  a  mercantile  marine  that 
in  a  month  she  could  convert  into  a  powerful  navy,  a  more  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  greater  wealth,  than  either  of  those  cities 
in  their  meridian  glory. 

Looking  to  all  her  advantages,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say : 
"  If  we  were  not  a  Virginian,  we  w^ould  be  a  New-Yorker." 

When  she  sets  up  for  herself,  her  free-trade  policy  will  give 
offence  to  none,  make  friends  of  all.  The  great  Northwest,  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  agricultural  region  on  earth,  will 
continue  to  find  in  New-York  her  natural  and  best  outlet  and 
market.     Outlet  she  will  hardly  need,  for  New- York  will  be 
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ready  and  able  to  bny  all  she  has  to  sell,  and  to  furnish  her  all 
she  wishes  to  buy.  The  South  is  accustomed  to  deal  in  New- 
York,  and  although  she  can  live  independently  of  her,  will  feel 
no  disposition  to  withdraw  from  a  steadfast  and  a  powerful 
friend,  especially,  when  to  do  so  would  only  subject  her  to  great 
temporary  privation.  For  European  trade  New- York  is  best 
situated  :  she  almost  now  monopolizes  it,  and  will  not  Ibse  it, 
unless  she  comes  under  Yankee  rule,  and  offends  the  South. 
She  trades  with  all  the  world,  and  her  trade  will  continue  to 
increase,  until  she  assumes  a  hostile  position  towards  that 
part  of  the  world  (the  South)  where  are  her  best  customers. 

Free  trade,  carried  on  by  New-York,  will  have  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  on  her  wealth,  skill,  industry,  and  intellect,  that 
free  trade  exercises  on  more  agricultural  communities. 

She  has  abundance  of  capital,  skill,  and  cheap  labor  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  ;  and  is  the  best  market  for  their  sale. 
Merchants  from  all  quarters  go  there  to  buy  every  kind  of 
merchandise ;  and  the  immense  demand  and  competition 
among  buyers  secures  ready  sales  and  fair  prices.  She  is  able 
to  compete,  without  a  prntective  tariff,  in  the  production  of  all 
manufactures,  because  she  is  unsurpassed  in  skill,  capital, 
abundance  of  cheap  labor,  and  in  the  extent  of  her  market. 
Each  new  occupation  and  each  new  importation,  enhances 
the  profits  of  all  existing  pursuits  and  interests,  by  giving 
greater  variety  to  her  market,  and  thereby  attracting  more 
customers.  With  free  trade  and  amicable  national  relations, 
business  cannot  be  overdone  in  New- York.  London  contains 
three  millions  of  population,  and  has  not  begun  to  suffer  from 
excess  of  population.  New- York  is  far  better  situated  for  trade 
and  all  kinds  of  business.  There  is  no  reason,  that  we  can 
see,  why  she  and  a  few  adjoining  counties  might  not  contain 
a  prosperous  and  enlightened  population  of  ten  millions.  Labor 
is  rendered  most  productive  when  most  associated  ;  and  the  ex- 
penses of  education  and  of  living  are  greatly  lessened,  when 
large  numbers  of  men,  carrying  on  various  occupations,  live 
contiguous  to  each  other.  Half  the  labor  will  support  a  mil- 
lion of  men  in  a  city,  that  will  support  an  equal  number 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  country.  Besides,  sparse  popula- 
tions are  extremely  ignorant,  for  want  of  association  and  means 
of  observation.  City  populations  become  well  informed  by 
seeing  the  productions  and  the  men  of  all  countries,  by  wit- 
nessing the  various  processes  of  art  and  industry,  and  by  in- 
tercourse and  association  with  the  little  world  around  them. 

In  an  agricultural  country,  free  trade  at  first  depresses  and 
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gradually  excludes  all  other  pursuits  than  agriculture.    A 
seaport  in  such  a  country  is  a  mere  depot  or  dis&ibuting  point 
for  foreign  merchandise,  like  Ostea  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
or  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.    A  little  village 
18  all  there  need  be  at  such  a  port,  with  a  few  agents  to  receive 
and  send  forward  packages  of  goods,  by  railroads  and  steam- 
boats,'to  the  towns  in  the  interior.    The  demand  for  skill  and 
intellect  in  a  mere  fanning  country,  is  just  enough  to  carry 
on  agriculture.     Educated  people  become  absentees  for  want 
of  home  associations.     The  crops  are  sold  abroad  and  spent 
abroad,  and  the  money  is  accumulated  and  invested  as  capi- 
tal, in  various  forms,  in  such  attractive  centres  as  New- York. 
Should  Ne w- Yorl&  fail  to  erect  herself  into  a  free  port  and 
separate  republic;  should  she  remain  under  the  dominion  of 
the  corrupt,  venal  wire-workers  of  Albany,  and  of  the  immoral, 
infidel,  agrarian,  free-love  democracy  of  western  New- York  ; 
should  she  put  herself  under  the  rule  of  Puritans,  the  vilest, 
most  selfish,  and  unprincipled  of  the  human  race  ;  should  she 
join  a  northern  confederacy ;  should  she  make  New-England, 
western  New- York,  northern  Ohio,  northern  Indiana,  or  north- 
em  Illinois,  her  masters;  should  she  make  enemies  of  her 
Southern  friends,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
her  Northern  enemies,  she  will  sink  [to  rise  no  more.     Better, 
a  thousand  times  better,  to  come  under  the  dominion  of  free 
negroes  or  gypsies,  than  of  Yankees  or  Low  Germans,  or  Ca- 
nadians.   Gypsies  and  free  negroes  have  many  amiable,  noble, 
and  generous  traits ;  Yankees,  sour  krout  Germans,  and  Cana- 
dians none.     Senator  Wade  says,  and  Seward  too,  that  the 
north  will  absorb  Canada.     They  are  half  true  ;  the  vile,  sen- 
sual, animal,  brutal,  infidel,  superstitious  democracy  of  Cana- 
da and  the  Yankee  States,  will  coalesce ;  and  Senator  Johnson 
of  Tennessee  will  join  them.     But  when  Canada  and  western 
New- York,   and  New-England,  and  the  whole  beastly,  pu- 
ritanic ''sour  krout,"  free  negro,  infidel,  superstitious, Mioen- 
tious,  democratic  population  of  the  North  become  the  masters 
of  New- York — ^what  then  ?    Outside  of  the  city,  the  State  of 
New- York  is  Yankee  and  puritanical ;  composed  of  as  base, 
unprincipled,  superstitious,licentious,  and  agrarian  and  anarchi- 
cal population  as  any  on  earth.     Nay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  it  is  the  vilest  population  on  earth.     If  the  city  does  not 
secede  and  erect  a  separate  republic,  this  population,  aided  by 
the  ignorant,  base,  brutal,  sensual,  German  infidels  of  the 
Northwest,  the  stapid  democracy  of  Canada  (for  Canada  will 
in  some  way  coalesce  with  the  North),  and  the  arrogant  and  ty- 
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rannical  people  of  New-England,  will  become  masters  of  the 
destinies  of  New- York.  They  hate  her  for  her  sympathies  with 
the  South,  and  will  so  legislate  as  to  divert  all  her  western 
trade  to  outlets  through  Chicago,  the  Saint  Lawrence,  Portland, 
and  Boston.  She  wUl  then  be  out  off  from  her  trade  North 
and  South,  In  fine,  she  must  set  up  for  herself,  as  Mr.  Sickles 
advises,  or  be  ruined. 


ABT.  Y -THE  PAST  AND  PEESENT. 

'*  I  do  belieye  General  Waahington  had  not  a  finn  eonyieiion  in  fhe  dnrability 
of  our  goTemment" — ^Tho8.  Jkffkbsov. 

Commonly,  in  all  the  great  moral  and  intellectual  movements 
of  society,  the  ideas,  principles,  opinions,  passions,  and  interests 
involved,  and  which  give  force  and  vitality  to  the  impelling 
causes  and  motives  of  action,  have  their  ultimate  foundation 
in  questions  of  expediency  and  considerations  of  policy — ab- 
stract views  and  theoretical  notions  having  little  or  no  infiuence 
in  determining  the  conduct  of  masses  of  men,  influencing  the 
general  progress  of  ideas,  or  fixing,  definitively,  the  genius 
and  character  of  social  and  political  institutions;  but  the 
history  of  the  American  government  confounds  all  generaliza- 
tions and  reasonings  concerning  the  nature  of  political  estab- 
lishments, looks  in  vain  to  former  precedents  for  a  confirmation 
of  its  general  theory,  and  finds  in  no  existing  system  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  maturity  of  its  ideas  or  a  corroboration  of  the 
correctness  of  its  conclusions. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  American  history,  there  is 
observed  to  be  one  fact  that  stands  out  conspicuously  above 
all  others,  obscuring  all  minor  objects,  and  challenging  most 
serious  thought  and  investigation,  not  less  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  dangers  which  universal  experience  has  shown  to 
result  from  its  practical  application,  than  from  the  universality 
of  its  prevalence  and  influence,  and  the  prominence  and  perti- 
nacity with  which  it  is  seen  to  project  itself  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  social  and  political  life,  and  into  all  the  spheres  of 
moral  and  intellectual  action,  informing  their  ideas,  stimulating 
their  passions,  confirming  their  convictions,  intensifying  their 
impulses,  dictating  their  opinions,  inflaming  their  desires,  in- 
spiring their  motives,  shaping  their  conduct  and  actions,  and 
serving,  above  all  other  phenomena,  to  explain  the  quality  of 
the  moral  forces  and  the  character  of 'the  social  elements  that 
lie  concealed  under  the  exterior  of  these  great  movements^that 
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assume  the  shape  of  historic  events,  mark  the  successive  stages 
of  the  national  progress,  and  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  civili- 
zation, and  the  genius  of  the  public  polity,  that  have  been 
founded  and  modified  by  its  action :  that  fact  is  Democracy — 
a  principle  coexistent  with  the  foundation  of  civil  society,  and 
most  noble  and  beneficent  in  the^  designs  and  purposes  it  would 
seek  to  realize,  as  well  as  generous  and  commanding  in  the 
power  and  majesty  of  its  conceptions,  but  most  fatally  destruc- 
tive of  all  those  ends  and  aims  pointing  to  yet  higher  and 
broader  ameliorations,  when  liseK  is  made  the  sole  instrument 
of  their  accomplishment  Governments  worthy  the  name — 
governments  that  have  vindicated  their  title  to  the  designation 
of  historic — governments  that  have  built  their  empire  on  the 
ideas  and  institutions  of  a  superior  civilization — are  the  result- 
ants of  many  forces,  and  owe  their  grandeur  and  power  to  the 
0{feration  of  no  one  single  or  isolated  principle,  but  to  the 
combined  action  of  counter  and  antagonistic  forces,  whose 
oppositions  work  out  ends  that  could  not  be  achieved  by  the 
instrumentality  of  unrestrained  and  independent  power. 

Whatever  be  the  name,  that  government  is  a  despotism  that 
is  organized  solely  on  the  one-principle  theory,  whether  the 
powers  of  administration  be  districted  into  departments,  or 
consolidated  under  the  authority  of  a  single  head.  .  Autocracy, 
democracy,  aristocracy,  become,  in  principle,  convertible  terms, 
whenever  they  are  made  the  sole  depositories  of  supreme 
power,  and  recognize  no  organization  of  guaranties  by  which 
to  soften  the  contact  of  hostile  social  forces,  and  harmonize 
and  consolidate  the  conflicting  elements  of  political  authority. 
The  imperial  and  autocratic  dictum,  ''  L^elat  &est  moij^^  comes 
with  no  better  grace  from  an  insolent  and  dictatorial  majority 
than  from  the  lips  of  an  absolute  monarch  ;  and  those  pesti- 
lent and  pernicious  dogmas,  ''  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,"  "the  majority  shall  rule,"  are,  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation, the  fruitful  source  of  disorders  never  to  be  quieted, 
revolutions  the  most  radical  and  sanguinary,  philosophies  the 
most  false,  and  passions  the  most  wild,  destructive,  and 
ungovernable. 

This  prominent  fact,  this  fundamental  principle,  that  is 
discovered  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  American  society,  and  to  direct 
all  the  movements  of  the  political  body — now  levelling,  agra- 
rian, and  radical — now  prescriptive,  intolerant,  and  despotic — 
achieving  its  ends  by  artful  appeals  to  the  passions,  and  build- 
ing its  empire  on  the  overthrow  of  private  virtue  and  public 
morality,  draws  the  line  of  separation  between  tJie  memorable 
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and  critical  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  government,  marked 
by  the  defeat  of  the  conservative  and  institutional  policy  adopted 
by  the  two  early  administrations,  and  the  rise,  final  triumph, 
and  permanent  ascendancy  of  that  revolutionary  Jacobin  and 
red  Republican  (now  £/acA:  Republican)  philosophy,  which  was 
dragged  on  to  the  theatre  of  American  politics,  and  made  the 
established  national  creed,  by  that  visionary,  theoretical,  and 
fanatical  political  monomaniac,  who,  from  the  elevation  of  chief 
executive  of  the  nation,  reasoned  for  Americans  as  "  if  they 
were  a  race  of  Frenchmen."  In  him,  then,  will  be  recognized 
the  putative  father  of  all  the  calamities  that  are  now  being 
visited  upon  the  nation.  The  doctrine  of  the  ^'  irrepressible 
conflict"  is  the  immediate  and  legitimate  offspring  of  those  un- 
blushing sophisms  and  meretricious  assumptions  that  make 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  an  instrument  more  properly 
expressive  of  the  passionate  and  delirious  ravings  of  a  Parisian 
mob,  than  the  calm,  dignified,  and  deliberate  utterance  of  a 
nation,  temperate  even  in  its  excitement,  grand  even  in  its 
follies.  Far,  very  far  distant  be  the  day,  when  another  Jeflfer- 
son  shall  arise  to  prepare  a  nation's  downfall  in  a  party's  tri- 
umph, and  consecrate  the  saturnalium  of  licentiousness,  and 
the  orgies  of  a  reign  of  blood,  under  the  name  of  that  price- 
less liberty  that  disarms  passion  of  its  violence,  arbitrary  au- 
thority of  its  power,  and  subordinates  all  the  social  and  politi- 
cal forces  to  the  empire  of  institutional  law. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  government,  there  sprang  into  existence  three  political 
parties,  bearing  the  names  of  Monarchical,  Democratic,  and 
Conservative  Republican,  and  represented  respectively  by 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Washington.  Under  the  two  first  ad- 
ministrations, the  Republican  party  maintained  the  ascendancy, 
shaped  the  policy,  strengthened  the  conservative  elements,  and 
gave  tone  and  character  to  the  national  administration.  Wash- 
ington attempted,  but  without  success,  to  obliterate  all  party  dis- 
tinctions, and  harmonize  opposing  views,  by  giving  to  each  an 
equal  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  administration ;  but 
the  question  of  the  national  bank  and  the  funding  system  pro- 
duced a  permanent  and  irreconcilable  division  of  sentiment, 
and  the  Democratic  party  assumed  the  name  of  Republican, 
and  gave  to  the  monarchical  or  Hamiltonian,  the  name  of 
Federal.  But  the  Republican  party  as  represented  by  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Republican  party  as  headed  by  Jefferson,  were  as 
distinct  and  opposite  in  principle  and  policy,  as  light  and  dark- 
ness.    Washington's  republicanism  meant  as  near  an  approach 
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to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  monarchy,  and  as.  wide  a 
departure  from  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  democracy,  as  could 
be  effected  without  compromitting  the  cause  of  liberty fon  the 
one  hand,  or  endangering  the  principle  of  authority  on  the 
other.  Jefferson's  republicanism  meant  the  republicanism  of 
Ck)uthon,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  St.  Just— red,  very  red,  and 
right  red  republicanism — ^the  republicanism  of  numerical  force, 
mob  violence,  popular  frensy,  and  democratic  license.  Wash- 
ington's republicanism  meant  a  constitutional  mixed  govern- 
ment, in  contradistinction  to  a  purely  representative  one. 
Jefferson's  republicanism  meant  no  government,  no  law,  no 
order)  but  such  as  should  express  the  wild  and  irregular  im- 
pulses of  a  drunken  and  irresponsible  multitude.  A  system, 
social  and  political,  embodying  the  principles  of  Rousseau  and 
the  ethics  of  Proudhon ;  recognizing  no  authority  but  the 
empire  of  the  ''  higher  law,"  admitting  no  fixed  rule  of  con- 
duct but  the  illumination  of  the  ''  inner  light,"  and  acknow* 
lodging  no  obligation,  longer  than  passion  and  temporary  expe- 
diency should  decree  its  repudiation  and  annulment.  If  it  be 
legitimate  to  trace  effects  to  their  antecedent  causes,  to  refer 
consequences  to  their  first  principles,  then  will  it  be  seen  that 
the  Republican  party  of  the  present  day  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  that  licentious  and  revolutionary  doctrinarie  philoso- 
phy that  took  its  rise  in  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris,  received 
the  baptism  of  blood  in  the  orgies  of  the  French  revolution, 
and,  expelled  from  the  soil  of  France  by  the  sword  of  despot- 
ism, sought  refuge  in  the  western  world,  where,  under  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  a  great  name,  it  entered  with  aus- 
picious omen  on  its  career  of  licentiousness,  violence,  and 
olood. 

The  nascent  social  condition  of  the  Amerfban  States,  at  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  this  incendiary  philosophy,  to- 
gether with  the  general  immaturity  of  political  thought,  and 
the  absence  of  those  disturbing  causes,  that  in  older  societies 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  civil  forms,  inclining  more  or  less 
strongly  to  the  side  of  authority,  and  negativing  latitudinous 
views  of  human  liberty,  have  contributed  to  retard,  for  a 
long  period,  the  development  of  those  lawless  and  demoniac 
passions,  that  in  France  described,  in  five  years,  the  whole 
circuit  of  violence  and  crime,  and  left  the  nation  exhausted 
by  excess,  humbled  by  mbfortune,  and  humiliated  by  defea* 
quietly  sheltered  beneath  the  merciful  despotism  of  Bonaparte ; 
but,  by  the  operation  of  those  fixed  and  immutable  laws  that 
never  cease  to  urge  the  planet  of  a  nation's  fortunes  along 
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the  fateful  course  of  empire,  that  period  had  arrived,  in  the 
political  destinies  of  America,  when  the  self-same  problem, 
which  Napoleon  summarily  solved  for  France,  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  empire,  calls,  sphinx  like,  for  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  some  prophetic  (Edipns.    Washington  beheld,  with 
serious  apprehension  and  alarm,  the  spread  of  the  French 
revolutionary  philosophy  in  America,  and  of  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  was  the  least  complacent  to  the  principles 
and  doctrines  it  sought  to  illustrate  and  enforce.    The  radical 
tendencies  it  betrayed — the  violent  courses  it  pursued-^the 
vehemence  of  its  opposition— rthe  irregularity  of  its  impulses — 
its  impatience  of  restraint — its  insatiate  thirst  for  power — all 
conspired  to  make  him  despair  of  the  durability  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and,  darting  his  eye,  with  statesmanlike  forecast,  along 
the  path  of  future  empire,  beheld,  in  the  intemperance  of 
party  spirit,  dnd  the  violence  of  sectional  jealousy,  the  dan- 
gers most  threatening  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment.    Already,  under  his  first  administration,  had  com- 
menced   the    struggle  of   political  parties :    Jefferson,   the 
apostolic  head  and  expounder  of  the  new  creed — ^tKe  Mend  of 
Paine,  the  pupil  of  Danton  and  Murat — the  promulgator  of 
the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  "  fierce  demooracie,"  throw- 
ing himself  into  violent  opposition  to  the  leading  measures  of 
the  government ;  and  Hamilton,  striving  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  the  adoption  of  a  ''  higher-toned  government,"  when 
the  present  ''  frail  and  worthless  fabric"  should  fall  in  pieces, 
and  give  place  to  something  better. 

Hamilton,  seeing  the  immense  power  and  influence  that 
could  be  wielded  by  the  general  government,  if  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  centralism,  and  the  facility  with  which  a 
national  bank,  bS  a  fiscal  agent,  could  be  converted  into  an 
instrument  for  effecting  party  ends,  and  maintaining  possession 
of  political  power,  became  the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  consolidation ;  and  Jefferson,  perceiving  that  these 
principles  and  measures  would  place  the  Federal  party  in  per- 
manent possession  of  the  government,  to  the  perpetual  excla- 
sion  of  his  favorite  democratic  ideas,  immediately  cast  about 
for  such  elements  of  political  power,  as  could  be  organized 
into  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  measures  and  policy  of  the 
dominant  party.  He  appealed  to  popular  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, by  charging  the  Federal  leaders  with  monarchical  de- 
signs ;  and  calculating  to  find,  in  the  susceptibilities  of  State 
pride,  a  powerful  element  of  strength,  addressed  himself  to 
that  noble  sentiment^  by  embodying  its  conceptions  in  the 
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famous  ''  Kentacky  Resolutions,"  thereby  incorporating  into 
the  democratio  creed  the  only  aristocratic  feature  of  the 
American  polity — State  representation  in  the  Senate. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  from  an  apprehension  of  the  pros- 
pective conflicts  of  political  pa'rties,  or  dangers  to  result  from 
the  establishment  of  fixed  geographical  lines,  coincident  with 
marked  local  interests,  and  involving  questions,  moral  and  po- 
litical, incompatible  with  the  unity  of  political  empire,  as  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  general  theory, 
and  a  distrust  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
government  was  founded,  that  caused  Washington  to  regard 
the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Union  as  an  experiment,  that 
could  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  Whether  regarded  in  the 
view  of  the  novelty  of  the  principles  it  advanced,  the  period, 
in  point  of  time,  when,  and  the  place  where,  those  doctrines 
were  promulgated,  or  the  quality  of  the  moral  forces  employed 
in  achieving  its  consummation,  the  American  Revolution  is 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  There  was,  here,  no  struggle 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles;  no  violent 
conflicts  between  old  aristocratic  forms  and  new  democratio 
theories ;  no  oppositions  between  ideas  reposing  on  hoary  and 
venerable  precedents,  and  grand,  ancestral  glories,  and  new- 
born passions  and  conceptions,  looking  to  the  future  for  their 
surest  triumphs  and  immortalization ;  on  the  contrary,  the  revo- 
lution was  commenced,  and  conducted,  by  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  planters  in  the  country,  and  the  leading  mer- 
chants in  the  cities,  who  constituted  the  natural  aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  were 
able  to  sustain  the  courage,  and  keep  up  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  people.  It  presented  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  great  peo- 
ple rising  up,  unitedly,  and  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  strength, 
in  vindication  of  a  great  principle.  Nor  was  the  hostility  of 
the  American  patriots  directed  against  the  form  of  the  British 
government,  but  simply  against  the  abuses  and  exactions  of 
its  administration ;  and  when  the  colonists  came  out  of  the 
conflict  victorious,  and  beheld  the  ruins  of  a  fallen  govern- 
ment scattered  around  them,  they  gathered  round  their  little 
State  municipalities,  and  establishing  a  city  government  over 
a  vast  empire,  indulged  the  fond  dream  of  perpetual  union  ! 

The  same  fiat  that  spoke  the  Republic  into  existence,  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  its  inevitable  dissolution ;  and  in  its 
very  extension,  not  less  than  in  the  character  of  the  polity  it 
adopted,  resided  the  hidden  causes  that  were  to  effect  its 
future  overthrow.     Although  the  situation  of  the  American 
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States,  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constita- 
tion,  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  establishing  any  other 
form  than  that  of  the  Republic,  yet,  among  the  Revolutionary 
statesmen  were  those  who,  of  ampler  vision,  and  more  philo- 
sophic  ken,  could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  dangers  they  knew 
must  flow  from  the  assertion  of  a  general  principle ;  which, 
though  plausible  as  a  theoretical  proposition,  or  abstract  idea, 
was,  in  its  practical  application  to  the  conditions  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  social  life,  attended  with  difficulties  of  serious  and 
appalling  magaitude,  that  could  find  no  adequate  solution  in 
the  empty  theories,  and  visionary  schemes  and  expedients  of 
speculative  statesmanship.  In  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  key 
to  the  motives,  principles,  and  political  conduct  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  those  other  eminent  Federal  leaders — Adams, 
Ames,  King,  Morris,  Pickering,  Wolcott,  and  Jay — who,  when 
party  divisions  sprang  up  under  Washington's  administration, 
and  the  opposition,  under  Jefferson,  disclosed  its  Jacobin 
principles  and  tendencies,  sought  to  give  the  government  such 
an  impulse,  in  the  direction  of  conservatism  and  authority,  as 
would  for  ever  divorce  it  from  all  connection  with  the  radical 
politics  of  the  French,  or  Democratic  party,  and  prepare  the 
popular  mind  and  sentiment,  by  a  series  of  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible changes,  for  the  adoption  of  a  political  form,  of  ''  a 
higher  tone,"  which  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  the  country,  in  unfolding,  under  new  and  untried 
conditions,  the  capacities  of  its  civilization,  and  working  out 
the  problem  of  its  destiny. 

The  new  government  had  the  seeds  of  death  planted  in  its 
constitution,  and,  with  these  men,  the  only  question  was,  shall 
this  disease  be  permitted  to  bring  on  speedy  dissolution,  by 
the  violence  and  destructiveness  of  the  democratic  principle, 
rushing  madly  on  to  ruin,  through  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
blood ;  or  shall  the  public  sentiment,  by  being  lifted  to  the 
level  of  the  Constitution,  and  having  its  conceptions  matured, 
in  advance  of  the  social  development,  be  prepared  to  forestall 
revolution  by  the  facility  with  which  it  can  accommodate 
itself  to  the  progress  of  thought,  and  effect  ready  transitions 
from  obsolete  forms,  to  ideas  and  systems  of  a  larger  and  ma- 
turer  growth  ?  Ndt  that  they  distrusted  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self-government,  nor  gave  their  sanction  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  divine  right  of  kings,"  but  they  knew  that 
the  ol  noXXol  were  never  the  true  people  of  any  community, 
and  under  a  democratic  form,  with  ^'  universal  suffrage"  for 
its  cardinal  principle,  the  majority  of  the  people,  in  whose 
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hands  the  powers  of  government  rested,  heing  condemned,  by 
the  inexorable  law  of  necessity,  to  material  occupations,  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  thought,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, precluding  the  attainment  of  that  degree  of  intelligence 
and  political  information  requisite  to  an  enlightened  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  never  selected  the  best  men  for  their 
rulers  and  representatives ;  but  seeking,  rather,  for  that  in- 
ferior grade  of  intellect  most  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  own 
capacities,  and  depending  for  its  successful  exercise  more  on 
the  strength  of  passion  than  the  fo^  of  reason,  had  the  effect 
of  throwing  political  power  into  the  hands  of  a  breed  of  dema- 
gogues, the  imposed  condition  of  whose  life  being  constant 
jnovement  and  agitation,  under  the  delirium  of  strong  excite- 
ments, and  uncontrollable  passion,  they  rush  from  change  to 
change,  from  innovation  to  innovation,  till  the  social  forces, 
thrown  from  their  appointed  orbit,  bring  ruin  and  destruction 
into  the  whole  political  system. 

Thus  reasoned  Hamilton,  thus  reasoned  Adams,  the  two 
great  intellects  of  the  Revolution;  and  who,  after  surveying 
the  present  distracted  'condition  of  the  American  Union,  can 
gainsay  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions  ?  Acting  upon 
these  convictions,  and  perceiving  the  rapid  progress  these  radi- 
cal  or  democratic  doctrines  of  Jefferson  were  making,  John 
Adams  resolved  to  exert  his  official  power  and  influence  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  in  giving  vitality  to,  and 
makiiig  practical  illustration  of  the  principles  and  ideas  em- 
bodied in  the  political  creed  of  the  Federal  party,  by  imparting 
such  strength  to  the  executive  department  of  the  general 
government  as  would  make  it  in  a  measure  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  other  co-ordinate  branches,  and  by  means  of  the 
immense  patronage  it  wielded,  together  with  the  vast  power 
accruing  to  it  from  its  connection  with  the  national  bank,  it 
would  be  able  to  effect  such  important  and  fundamental 
changes  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  and  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  as  would  give  it  a  permanent 
control  over  the  democratic  principles,  and  by  suppressing  the 
elements  of  future  revolution,  establish  the  government  on  a 
firm  and  enduring  basis.  The  experiment  proved  immature,  and 
its  results  are  known  to  the  world.  Thomas  Jefferson  succeeded 
to  power,  and  gave  the  government  as  violent  an  impulse  in 
the  direction  to  extreme  democracy,  as  John  Adams  had  de- 
signed it  to  pursue  in  the  direction  of  authority.  Here,  then, 
is  to  be  fixed  the  turning  point  in  the  destinies  of  America ; 
here  is  to  be  seen,  in  its  strongest  exemplification,  the  weak- 
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Hess,  the  iniidequacy,  the  utter  iropraotioability  of  the  demo- 
oratic  republio.  A  government  dependent  for  the  execution  of 
its  just  powers  'upon  the  fluotuations  of  opinion,  and  the  ex- 
citements of  passion ;  a  government  liable,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  its  ordinary  administration,  but  even  in  its  funda- 
mentals, to  be  influenced,  modified,  revolutionized,  by  the 
action  of  political  parties,  and  subjected  in  its  first  principles,' 
through  periodical  throes  and  convalsions,  to  the  domination  of 
faction,  is  jnst  no  government  at  all,  but  rather  a  mere  legal- 
ized scheme  of  oppression,  spoliation,  and  robbery,  hedged  in 
by  paper  guarantees  ;  knowing  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
majority,  and  securing  to  the  citizen,  in  the  protection  of  his 
just  rights  of  property  and  person,  only  that  poor  modicum  of 
liberty,  claimed  as  a  right  even  by  the  wretched  slave,  the 
liberty  of  obedience,  limited  by  the  right  of  insurrection. 

A  party  intrenched  in  power,  and  in  command  of  the  patron- 
age and  resources  of  a  centralized  government,  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged ;  it  consolidates  its  authority,  establishes  a  permanent 
tyranny,  and  becomes  a  loathsome  and  ineradicable  imposthume 
on  the  body  politic ;  sapping  the  vitals  of  its  chartered  liber- 
ties, and  by  the  destruction  of  those  checks  and  balances  de- 
signed to  restrain  the  encroachment  of  power,  involving  the 
whole  social  fabric  in  ruin.  In  vain  is  the  elective  franchise 
invoked,  to  cure  the  evils  itself  has  induced,  when  the  law  of 
might,  through  the  operation  of  the  majority  principle,  is  made 
the  law  of  right,  and  minority  interests,  oftenest  those  of  pos- 
session, not  infrequently  tho?  of  moral  and  intellectual  power, 
are  condemned  to  a  condition  of  perpetual  thraldom,  under  the 
forms  of  a  constitution  aspiring  to  the  designation  of  free. 

Political  parties  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  free 
governments ;  but  unless  restrained  by  fundamental  laws  or 
organic  institutions,  their  necessary  effect  is  to  negative  any- 
well-regulated  scheme  of  liberty,  and  to  become  the  ready  in- 
struments of  despotic  power,  through  their  inability  of  control- 
ling, save  by  means  of  corruption  or  military  force,  the  vast 
masses  of  opinion  once  employed  in  effecting  the  possession  of 
political  patronage  and  power  ;  like  the  green  and  blue  factions 
of  l^ome,  like  the  Gironde  and  mountain  parties  of  Paris, 
they  crush  out  all  independence  of  thought,  degenerate  into 
licentiousness,  and  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  public  liberties  by 
the  organization  of  revolution.  All  governments  are,  from  the 
very  nature  of  man,  and  the  constitution  of  society,  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  revolution  ;  but  it  is  only  in  democratic  societies 
that  the  revolutionary  forces  ever  acquire  that  fatal  ascendency 
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that  inyolves  radical  olianges  of  government,  in  every  iropalsive 
and  irregular  movement  of  the  popular  feeling.  In  mixed 
governments,  based  upon  a  regular  subordination  of  authorities, 
tiie  action  of  parties  is  confined  to  measures  of  administration  ; 
while  in  republics,  the  fundamental  laws,  themselves,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  passionate  excitements  of  party,  and  can  be 
changed,  amended,  or  abolished,  by  a  majority  of  suffrages. 
Such  a  constitution  is  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Washington  had  not  a  firm  conviction  in  the 
dura\>ility  of  the  government  it  had  created. 

It  is  a  theoretical  constitution,  founded  upon. abstract  views 
of  human  nature  and  society,  and  receiving,  as  acknowledged 
and  axiomatic  truths,  the  speculative  doctrines  and  opinions 
a  revolutionary  era  had  inaugurated  and  popularized,  estab- 
lished a  political  system  upon  a  series  of  assumptions,  whose 
fallacy  was  exposed  by  the  short-lived  career  described  by  all 
those  governments  that  had,  in  moments  of  passion,  become 
infected  with,  and  adopted,  the  licentious  philosophy  of  the 
^'  Contract  Sociale.^^  In  America,  by  reason  of  the  operations  of 
causes  wholly  extraneous  to  considerations  of  government  and  so- 
ciety, the  republican  experiment  has  been  favored  and  prolonged 
beyond  recorded  precedent ;  but,  painful  as  the  reflection  must  be 
to  all  such  as  subscribed  to  the  Utopian  philosophy,  and  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  capacity  of  man  for  continuous  and  en- 
lightened self-rule,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  experiment 
of  the  democratic  republic  of  America  has  failed.  The  Repub' 
lie  may  still  survive  ;  but  the  democratic  republic  is  no  more. 
The  poisoned  chalice  which  bacchanal  statesmen  pressed  to 
the  lips  of  the  youthful  nation,  just  released  from  the  control  of 
the  parental  authority,  has  produced  the  fatal  intoxication  that 
ends  in  delirium,  atrophy,  and  death ;  but  from  its  ashes  will 
spring,  Phoenix-like,  into  newness  of  life,  a  fairer  and  more 
beautiful  form,  endued  with  the  immortality  of  youth,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  immutable  law,  and  realizing,  above  any 
existing  polity,  that  harmonious  union  of  liberty  ami  authority 
that  makes  great  a  people,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  all  stable 
and  powerful  empires. 

What  that  political  form  will  be,  the  exigencies  of  a  vast 
empire,  stretching  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Amazon,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Andes,  comprising 
MexTOO,  Central  America,  and  the  Indies,  and  resting  upon  the 
principle  of  the  subordination  of  races,  alone,  will  determine  ; 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  South,  have, 
after  a  long  and  painful  experience  of  more  than  a  half  century. 
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discovered  that  they  are  not  Frenchmen ;  and  being  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  domination  of  a  party,  now  in  possession  of 
the  common  government,  whose  principles  and  practices  are 
derived  from  the  dootrines  and  teachings  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary philosophy,  have  solemnly  resolved  to  withdraw  from  a 
compact  hostile  to  the  great  ends,  as  woU  as  inimical  to  the 
vital  principles,  of  the  social  union,  and  form  a  government 
suited  to  the  wants  and  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  Southern 
civilization.  Prominent  among  the  features  of  that  constitu- 
tion about  to  be  formed  for  the  government  of  the  '*  Confedera- 
tion of  the  South,"  will  be  a  provision  for  securing  a  perma- 
nent representation  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  national  legis- 
lature— ^thus  taking  the  control  of  the  government  out  of  the 
hands  of  demagogues  and  politicians,  and  placing  it  more  un- 
der the  control  of  conservative  men,  true  patriots,  and  enlight- 
ened statesmen.  The  idea  will  not  be  adopted  at  once  (so  firm 
2  hold  upon  the  public  mind  have  the  fallacious  and  demoral- 
izing doctrines  of  the  French  philosophy),  but  it  will  come,  in 
the  natural  progress  of  political  thought,  from  its  more  rudi- 
mentary stages,  to  conceptions  of  a  larger  and  maturer  growth. 
And  the  office  of  the  national  executive  will  be  so  remodelled 
as  to  divest  it  of  its  formidable  power  of  patronage,  place  it 
above  the  reach  of  party  politics,  and  give  it  that  independent 
tenure  (for  years,  for  life,  or  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit),  which, 
while  ilhcreasing  its  dignity  at  the  expense  of  its  authority, 
will  be  adding  fresh  guarantees  to  the  security  of  liberty,  and 
realizing  a  stable,  liberal,  and  enlightened  administration,  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  popular  excitements  and  steadfast  through 
every  critical  period  of  democratic  transformation.  The  insti- 
tution of  an  hereditary  senate  and  executive  is  the  political 
form  best  suited  to  the  genius,  and  most  expressive  of  the  ideas 
of  Southern  civilization  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  polity  wholly 
incapable  of  realization,  so  long  as  the  individual  States  retain 
the  attribute  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  party  passions  and 
interests  are  permitted  to  stifle  the  expression  of  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  public  sentiment. 

Yet  it  is  but  too  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  has 
giv^  the  subject  that  degree  of  attention  its  importance  de- 
mands, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the 
form  of  government  best  calculated  to  assume  the  control  of 
the  destinies,  and  embody  the  conceptions  of  the  future  Con- 
federation of  the  South.  It  has  already  failed  in  attaining  the 
ends  of  it^  original  institution ;  and  if  readopted,  it  will  fail 
again.     To  secure  the  future,  to  consolidate  liberty,  to  organ- 
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ize  and  oontrol  the  elements  of  demooraoy,  is,  therefore,  the 
great  cbnoern  of  the  present ;  and  to  that  oonyention  that  iis 
shortly  to  assemble  to  discuss  and  adopt  a  frame  of  gorernment 
for  the  new  Soathem  League,  the  whole  South  looks  with  the 
deepest  solicitude  and  most  anxious  concern ;  and  in  view  6f 
the  gravity  and  momentous  character  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities devolving  upon  it,  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
memorable  bodies  of  men  ever  convened.  Upon  its  composi- 
tion depend  the  destinies  of  a  great  empire  ;  and  it  is  the  fer- 
vent prayer  of  every  true  Southern  heart,  that  only  the  most 
enlightened,  patriotic  and  conservative  men  of  ^e  country  be 
permitt.ed  to  participate  in  its  deliberations.  Factionists,  vil- 
lage lawyers,  pot-house  politicians,  and  party  myrmidons, 
should  be  made  to  abate  their  arrogant  pretensions,  and  give 
place  to  the  true  representatives  of  the  thoughts  and  impulses 
of  the  great  Southern  mind  and  heart.  If  tibe  landed  interest 
prevail  in  that  assembly,  a  future  of  honor,  prosperity,  and 
power,  will  be  secured  to  the  South ;  but  if  its  councils  be  in- 
fluenced and  its  action  shaped  by  the  hirelings  of  party,  or 
the  venal  apologists  of  licentiousness  and  excess,  its  career  as 
a  nation  will  be  as  brief  as  inglorious,  and  the  night  of  its 
deglradation  will  commence  with  its  rising  sun. 


ABT  VI.-LIBEKTr  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  assumed  by  writers  on  natural  law  to  be  an  incontesta- 
ble principle,  that  '<  all  men  inherit  from  nature  perfect  liberty 
and  independence."  This  maxim,  almost  universally  received 
as  a  truism,  is  supported  by  neither  philosophy  nor  experience. 

The  marriage  relation,  no  less  than  the  parental  relation,  is- 
a  natural  relation.  Marriage  is  the  mother  of  society.  It  is 
an  institution  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  nations.  The  Hottentot  and  the 
New-Zealander,  the  Negro  and  the  Malay,  the  Chinese  and 
the  Cherokee,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Budhist,  the  disc;ple 
of  Zoroaster  no  less  than  the  devout  worshipper  oT  Baal  and 
Moloch,  the  Jew  as  well  as  the  Christian,  all  worship  at  the 
domestic  shrine,  and  give  traditional  or  legal  effect  to  the  re- 
lation of  husband  and  wife. 

If  marriage  is  a  natural  relation,  society  must  also  be  a 
natural  relation,  for  the  one  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
other.     Man,  at  his  birth,  is  but  a  helpless  animal,  imperfect 
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iQ  body  ^  well  as  in  mind,  gaided  ^y  instinct  instead  of  rea- 
son, and  dependent  for  his  pliysioal  growth  and  mental  develop- 
ment on  some  of  the  individual  members  of  the  existing  socie- 
ty. Xhis  state  of  infantile  helplessness  and  absence  of  moral 
Accountability,  precludes  the  idea  that  man,  at  the  outset  of 
his  socml  career,  enjoys  the  advantages  of  perfect  liberty  and 
perfect  independence.  Nor  must  it  be  left  out  of  view,  in  con- 
sidering the  proposition,  that  man,  even  after  he  has  attained 
to  the  perfection  of  manhood,  is  a  legitimate  member  of  society, 
which  gave  him  being,  and  from  wUch  he  sprang ;  and  perfect 
liberty  and  independence  are  incompatible  with  ^e  social  con- 
dition of  man.  It  is  immaterial  under  what  favorable  star  any 
individual  member  of  society  may  have  been  born,  he  cannot 
escape*  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  personal  opinions,  and 
his  ideas  of  right  and  justice  to  the  traditional  and  positive 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  predominant  civilization,  which 
are  the  accumulated  results  of  expefienoe,  and  the  natural 
fruit  of  progressive  intellectuality. 

During  the  period  of  childhood  man  is  the  least  independent 
of  all  animals,  and  as  in  his  onward  march  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  course  he  is  required  to  pursue  is  pointed  out  to  him 
by  means  of  a  stern  and  unrelenting  educational  process,  he 
cannot  refuse  to  follow  the  finger-board  of  that  direction,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  crime  and  social 
degradation,  or  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  impracticable  abstrac- 
tions. 

Perfect  liberty  and  independence,  if  viewed  in  the  light.*  of 
abstract  generalities,  make  no  part  of  the  physical  or  social 
nature  of  man.  To  obviate  all  misapprehension  on  this  point, 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase,  *^  natural  liberty  and  in- 
dependence," should  be  understood.  Natural  liberty  and  in- 
dependejice  may  be  defined  as,  absolute  freedom  of  actiun, 
limited  only  by  the  measure  of  physical  abilities  and  mental 
powers  proper  to  each  person  in  his  individual  capacity.  But 
every  individual  of  the  species,  deriving  his  existence  from  pro- 
genitors, is,  in  the  first  place,  dependent  on  parental  support 
and  parental  authority ;  he  is,  in  the  next  place,  required  to 
comply  with  the  established  customs  and  social  usages  of  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  and  he  is,  finally,  forced 
to  submit  to  the  eflfect  and  legal  operation  of  existing  laws  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  predicated  of 
him  that  he  has  inherited  from  nature  perfect  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, or  absolute  freedom  of  action,  restricted  even  as  it 
is,  by  the  limitations  of  the  definition.     Not  even  animals. 
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who,  in  their  mode  of  actipn,  follow  the  infallible  teachings  of 
instinct,  inherit  physical  liberty  and  independence  from  nature. 
They  are,  more  or  less,  the  children  of  society.  The  necessity 
of  perpetuating  the  species  by  means  of  the  functional  con- 
comitance of  tibe  sexual  organism,  and  the  maternal  solicitude 
instinctively  exhibited  by  animals  in  behalf  of  their  imperfect 
offspring,  are  irrefutable  manifestations  of  their  social  charac- 
ter, which  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  and 
independence. 

But  man  is  not  only  a  social  animal,  but  he  is  also  possessed 
of  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  of  the  highest  order. 
The  moral  and  political  status  of  man  pre-supposes  the  exist- 
ence of  social  rights,  derived  from,  and  co-relative  to,  corre- 
sponding social  duties  and  social  obligations. 

No  matter  in  what  degree  of  social  subordination  any  indi- 
vidual member  of  society  may  be  placed,  social  rights  can  only 
be  the  derivative  from,  or  the  necessary  consequence  of,  pre-ex- 
isting social  duties.  Self-preservation  and  self-perfection  are  the 
social  duties  of  which  no  man  in  his  individual  capacity  can 
voluntarily  divest  himself;  self-defence  and  self-improvement 
are  their  co-relative  rights.  The  defence  of  the  State  against 
domestic  as  well  as  external  enemies  is  a  social  duty  ;  the  pro- 
tection guaranteed  to  the  citizen  by  the  government  b  the 
consequent  social  right. 

Political  or  social  liberty  is  merely  of  relative  import,  when 
applied  to  the  mechanism  of  human  society.  In  its  real  sig- 
nification it  means  nothing  more  than  the  political  and  civil 
equality  of  all  t^e  members  of  the  community,  who  are  par- 
ties to  the  social  compact,  standing  upon  the  same  common 
platform  of  the  government  of  the  law.  The  definition  of  Jus- 
tinian is  nearly  as  perfect  as  concise  language  can  make  it : 
**  Facultas  ejus  quod  cuique  facer e  libetj  nisi  quid  ri,  aut 
fare  prohibetur?^  Political  liberty  may  also  be  defined  as' 
the  right  of  unlimited  action,  strictly  controlled  by  the  physi- 
cal and  social  nature  of  man,  and  so  far  restrained  by  human 
laws,  as  the  common  interest  of  the  political  community,  or 
the  safety  and  protection  of  the  individual,  renders  restriction 
expedient  and  necessary. 

Political  liberty  must  always  be  subordinate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  law,  for  otherwise  it  would  inevitably  degenerate 
into  licentiousness  and  anarchy.  The  thousand  millions  of 
people  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous distinct  political  communities.  Each  nation  may,  so  to 
say,  be  considered  a  compound  individual  in  the  social  family 
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of  mankind,  sovereign  within  itself,  and  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  all  othev  in  its  municipal  relations,  and  the  internal 
government  of  its  domestic  affairs.  Each  one  of  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  which  inhabit  the  earth,  differs  more  or  less 
from  all  the  others  in  customs,  habits,  modes  of  life,  moral  and 
intellectual  endowments,  social  aptitudes,  and  frequently  also 
in  religion  and  language.  The  climate,  the  natural  resources 
uf  wealth,  and  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country  of  the 
various  political  subdivisions,  constituting  kingdoms,  empires, 
republics,  and  provincial  dependencies,  present  a  diversity  no 
less  marked  in  external  ap|3earance  than  complex  in  mechan- 
ism. Nor  is  the  ethnological  character  of  mankind  uniform, 
in  either  physical  outline  or  intellectual  peculiarities.  Each 
nation,  race,  and  tribe,  can  only  be  effectually  governed  J^y  a 
system  of  laws  adapted  to  the  social  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  conducive  to  the  develooment  of  the  physical  and  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

If  liberty,  then,  is  subordinate  to  the  government  of  the  law, 
and  every  political  community  can  only  be  effectually  governed 
by  a  system  of  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  it  follows,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  irresistible,  that  what  constitutes  liberty  in  one  country, 
would,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  intolerable  oppression 
in  another  country,  quite  differently  situated,  and  inhabited  by 
an  altogether  different  race  of  people.  American  liberty  could 
only  be  productive  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  if  it  were 
adopted  as  the  governing  principle  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey. 
The  New-Zealander  has,  as  yet,  not  exhibited  his  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  Englishman. 
Daring  the  "  Reign  of  Terror"  of  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
publican liberty  was  synonymous  with  reckless  fanaticism  and 
political  intolerance. 

All  political  communities,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
form  of  government,  are  governed  by  a  system  of  laws.  These 
laws  regulate  and  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  social  re- 
lations peculiar  to  the  society  for  whose  protection  they  are 
adopted  and  enforced.  They  are  the  rules  of  action  by  which 
men,  in  their  social  intercourse,  are  directed  and  controlled. 
These  laws,  compiled  and  arranged  into  a  system,  or  existing 
only  in  the  form  of  traditional  customs  and  prescriptive  rights, 
are  tke  logical  deductions  from  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as 
they  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  regulating  the  necessities 
and  the  wants  of,  and  furnishing  the  elements  of  security  and 
happiness  to,  every  individual  member  of  the  social  com- 
munity. 
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The  despotio,  no  less  than  the  repablicao  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  merely  the  machinery  to  adapt  the^ws  to  the  neces* 
sities  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  persons  exercising  the 
functions  of  the  goyernment  are  only  the  agents,  either  receiv- 
ing their  appointment  by  means  of  periodical  elections,^  or 
claiming  official  position  by  virtue  of  a  prescriptive  hereditary 
right. 

As  society  is  ever  in  motion,  constantly  changing  its  fea- 
tures, either  by  accretion  or  elimination,  a  periodical  revbion 
or  modification  of  the  law  becomes  necessary  to  preserve  its 
adaptability  to  the  prevailing  social  condition  of  the  political 
community.  The  question  is  not  what  class  of  the  citizens  .or 
the  subjects  shall  govern,  for  the  majority  who  yield  obedience 
to  the  la\7,  and  who  alone  are  enabled  to  give  sanction  and 
force  to  acts  of  legislation  of  every  description,  actually  and 
virtually  govern  and  control  the  society  of  which  they  are 
members.  No  oppressive  laws  can  be  enforced  and  executed, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  without  the  express  or  implied  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  In  free  countries,  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion,  and  in  despotic  countries,  revolt,  furnishes 
an  adequate  remedy  against  oppressive  legislation. 

The  legislative  department  of  the  government,  whether  the 
power  of  legislation  be  vested  in  one  man  or  a  thousand  men, 
is  but  an  agency,  instituted  by  express  or  implied  consent,  to 
give  form  and  expression  to  the  modification  of  the  social  sys- 
tem, called  for  by  a  change  of  feature  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  people,  or  by  external  circumstances  supervening,  aggressive 
and  revolutionary  in  their  charac^r. 

Laws  govern  everywhere,  and  the  loyal  citizen  or  subject 
who  obeys  the  laws  belongs  to  the  governing  class.  Under 
every  conceivable  form  of  government,  it  is  a  problem,  still  un- 
solved, to  select  with  unfailing  precision,  and  unerring  discrim- 
ination, the  most  deserving  and  the  most  patriotic  citizens, 
who  are  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  aibility  to  give 
proper  form  and  expression  to  those  rules  of  conduct,  which 
shall  command  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  people.  But  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  proposition  is  stated,  it  may  be 
readily  inferred,  thai  it  has  reference  only  tp  the  professional 
skill  and  personal  integrity  of  the  law-maker.  No  inherent 
power  over  men  and  things  can  attach  to  the  act  of  giving 
v^lid  form  to  a  statute,  which  derives  its  binding  autibority 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  executed  and  obeyed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  sovereign  people. 

The  fiction  that  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  king  or  the 
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emperor^  and  that  the  king  and  the  emperor  are  above  the 
law,  has  long  since  been  exploded,  and  Francis  of  Naples  and 
Louis  Napoleon  well  know  it.  They  are  constantly  modifying 
their  political  programme,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
and  the  fatality  of  the  circumstances. 


ABT.  Vn.-THE  WAR  IN  NICABAGUA  BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  WALKER. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  a  book  bearing  the  above  title 
was  published  by  S.  H.  Goetzel  &  Co.,  of  Mobile  and  New- York. 
It  has  now  a  double  interest,  since  death  has  placed  its  seal  upon  the 
chief  actor  in  the  scenes  therein  described.  The  book  well  deserves 
attention,  as  giving  a  narrative  of  events  in  which  the  people  of  this 
countiy,  but  more  particularly  of  the  Southern  States,  were  deeply 
interested. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  wisdom  and  policy 
of  many  of  General  Walker*8  acts,  there  can  be  no  feeling  but 
admiration  for  the  heroism  of  the  brave  little  band  which  fought  its 
way  from  an  insignificant  beginning  to  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua, 
and  finally,  placed  its  chief  at  the  head  of  the  republic.  It  would, 
probably,  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  wielding 
the  actual  power  of  the  government,  instead  of  offending  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  of  the  country,  by  aspiring  to  its  administration 
in  person.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  advanced  too  rapidly  in  the  successive  steps  which  led  to  his 
attainment  of  the  supreme  authority.  General  Walker  had  but 
imperfectly  learned  the  lesson,  always  so  difficult  to  learn,  embodied 
in  the  Latin  maxim — -Jesiina  le^.  In  his  eagerness  and  impatience 
'  to  grasp  the  prize,  he  neglectea  to  conciliate  those  elements  of  the 
society  around -him,  which  might  have  rendered  the*  prize  secure,  after 
the  victory  had  been  won.  He  relied  too  much  on  the  army  and 
foreign  influence  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  and  underrated  altogether 
the  strength  of  the  native  feeling  of  nationality.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  do  not  consider  it  even  open  to  doubt,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Walker  administration,  if  it  could  have  been  fairly  carried  out, 
would  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  in  the  end  would  have  given 
peace  to  the  country  and  stability  to  the  government. 

The  most  important  act  of  this  administration  was  the  decree,  not 
establishing  slavery,  as  it  was  falsely  stated,  but  merely  declaring  null 
and  void,  all  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Congress  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican ^Confederation,  from  which  Nicaragua  had  withdrawn.  By  this 
decree,  the  act  abolishing  slavery,  among  others,  was  repealed.  The 
effect  of  it  was  to  make  a  taimla  rasa  upon  that  subject,  but  certainly 
removing  all  legal  restrictions  against  its  introduction,  if  such  intro- 
duction should  be  found  to  be  either  necessary  or  proper.  General 
Walker  does  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  his  intention  in  issuing  that 
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decree,  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  davery. .  He 
believed,  and  in  that  belief  we  think  he  is  sustained  by  the  teachings 
of  history  and  the  deductions  of  philosophy,  that  slavery  forms 
the  only  staple  basis  of  a  society  composed  of  heterogeneous,  dis- 
similar, and  unequal  races.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
his  views  were  acceptable  or  not,  to  the  people,  at  the  head  of  whose 
government  he  was  placed  ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that,  by 
this  act,  he  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  Northern  States  of  this  con- 
federacy. The  act  was,  therefore,  in  the  existing  condition  of  things, 
impolitic,  although  wise  in  itself,  llie  decree  requiring  the  laws  to  be 
published  in  both  English  'and  Spanish,  and  giving  equal  value  to  all 
documents  concerning  public  affairs,  whether  written  in  the  one 
language  or  the  other,  and  the  decree  concerning  the  registration 
of  land  titles,  were  intended  and  were  very  happily  conceived  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  foreign  elements  of  the  population,  and 
thereby  to  infuse  Saxon  vigor  and  energy  into  society,  with  a  view  to 
its  reconstruction  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

Of  the  executions  of  Corral  and  Salazar,  we  are  not  entirely  pre- 
pared to  speak.  That  they  were  guilty  of  treason  to  the  government, 
there  seems  to  b^  no  reason  to  doubt,  and  legally  their  lives  were  justly 
forfeited ;  but  whether  the  extreme  penalty  ought  to  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  them,  is  a  question  of  policy,  which  it  would  require  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  to  pronounce  a 
judgment  upon.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  mistakes, 
and  that  General  Walker  would  better  have  consulted  his  own 
interest,  and  that  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  by  exercising  the 
prerc^ative  of  mercy.  But  even  upon  this  point,  it  would  not  be  just 
to  pronounce  too  positive  an  opinion.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  if,  by  the  fortune  of  revolution.  General  Walker  had  been  placed 
in  their  position,  his  life  would  not  have  been  spared.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  in  Central  America^  by  universal  usage,  military 
executions  always  follow  unsuccessful  rebellion  against  the  authorities 
in  possession  of  fce  government,  whether  they  be  de  jure,  or  merely 
de  Jacto.  The  only  question  to  be  considered  in  these  cases,  is, 
whether  or  not  Genersd  Walker  ordered  the  execution  of  these  per- 
sons upon  insufficient  evidence  as  to  their  guilt.  If  he  did  so,  he 
was,  assuredly,  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  for  which  he  will  be,  and 
ought  properly  to  be,  held  responsible  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  revocation  of  the  charter  of  tiie  Transit  Company  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  acts,  whether  just  or  not,  which  brought  in  its 
train  most  of  the  misfortunes  of  General  Walker.  Its  effect  was,  by 
making  a  deadly  enemy  of  a  powerful  corporation,  to  close  up  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  United  States,  and  thus  cut  him  off 
from  receiving  regular  reinforcements  of  men  and  supplies  of  munitions 
and  provisions.  Some  of  the  acts  we  have  enumerated  took  place 
under  the  administration  of  Don  Patricio  Rivas,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  but  the  nomtnis  umbra,  and  that  the  real  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  in  the  hands  of  Walker,  and  to  him  all  the  respondbility 
has  been  jusdy  attached. 
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A  combination  of  the  Central  American  States  against  the  Amer- 
ican rule  in  Nicaragua  soon  followed.  After  a  series  of  deeply  inter- 
esting military  movements,  narrated  in  a  brief,  rapid,  and  perspicuous 
style,  the  allies  succeeded  in  surrounding  General  Walker  in  Rivas,  in 
cutting  him  off  from  his  resources,  and,  finally,  compelling  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  further  unnecessary  .effusion  of  blood,  to  surrender  that 
dty  to  Captain  Davis,  of  the  United  States  navy,  under  formal 
guarantees  of  protection  to  the  lives  and  properly  of  the  foreigners, 
and  of  the  native  Nicaraguans  engaged  in  his  service.  Greneral  Walker 
subsequently  embaiked  with  a  portion  of  his  staff  on  board  the  St 
Mary*s,  for  Panama,  and  thence  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  the  volume  closes;  and  we  here  take  occasion  to 
commend  the  book  as  one  of  stirring  interest,*well  written  throughout, 
and  evincing  both  ability  and  literary  culture.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
'*  Walker  Administration,"  many  novel  and  striking  views  on  the 
question  of  slavery  are  presented,  well  deserving  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  Southern  statesman. 

Greneral  Walker  is  regarded  by  many  merely  &^  an  unprincipled, 
restless,  and  ambitious  military  adventurer.  .  Such  persons,  in  our 
opinion,  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  his  character  and  his 
motives.  He  may  have  been  a  misguided  man,  but  no  charge  of  per- 
sonal dishonesty,  or  even  of  ordinary  immorality,  has  ever  been  made 
against  him.  He  was  not  a  vulgar  ruffian,  as  many  imagined  hiof  to 
b^  thirsting  for  blood  and  delighting  in  rapine,'but  a  modest,  unas^ 
suming  gentleman,  of  cultivated  mind,  of  elegant  tastes  and  refined 
manners.  It  must  nut  be  forgotten  that  he  was  invited  to  Nicaragua 
by  the  liberal  party  of  that  country,  to  aid  in  its  re-establishment, 
and  his  interference,  therefore,  cfinnot  properly  be  termed  either  ille- 
gitimate or  irregular.  The  important  services  rendered  by  him  to  that 
party,  the  death  of  Castillon,  its  chief,  and  the  pther  events  in  their 
natural  sequence,  prepared  the  way  for  his  subsequent  career.  It  may 
have  been  unwise  in  him  to  have  aspired  to  the  Fupreme  authority, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  attained  it  by  the  exercise  of  either 
tyranny  or  treacheiy.  He  used  the  sword  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
but,  in  that  respect,  he  in  nowise  departed  from  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  him  by  any  other  standard. 
His  government  was  no  more  a  usurpation  than  that  of  most  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  unless  the  fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner  by  birth, 
although  a  dtizen  by  adoption,  makes  a  difference.  The  civil  war 
which  prevailed  in  Nicaragua  was  not  brought  about  by  any  agency 
of  his.  He  found  it  existing  when  he  arrived,  and  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  either  its  origin  or  its  continuance,  but  he  took  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  used  it  for  his  own  ends.  If  the  strict  rules  of  right 
and  wrong  be  applied  to  his  conduct,  no  man  can  pronounce  him  guilt- 
less. But,  taking  into  consideration  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
and  the  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed,  is  it  fair  to  judge  him 
by  an  over-rigid  morality  ?  At  all  events,  such  considerations,  while 
not  changing  the  fact  of  his  guilt,  may  modify  our  opinions  concern- 
ing its  degree. 
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Having  grasped  the  chief  executive  power,  and  having  been,  as  he 
thought,  unjustly  deprived  of  it,  by  foreign  interposition,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  eiiould  seek  to  regain  it,  and  we  think  it  probable  that 
he  would  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  rigid  execution  of  the  neutrality 
laws  by  President  Buchanan.  No  friend  of  Walker  or  his  cause  can 
justly  find  fault  with  this.  The  laws  were  on  the  statute-book,  and 
it  was  the  sworn  duty  of  the  President  to  execute  them ;  but  the 
conduct  of  Commodore  Paulding,  in  overpowering  the  command  of 
Walker,  on  the  soil  of  Nicaragua,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  can  have  no  such  justification.  He  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  gross  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  authority,  without  excuse 
and  without  palliation,  as  it  was  without  even  color  of  legality  under 
either  municipal  or  international  law.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ^at  retribu- 
tive justice,  in  some  form,  may  yet  overtake  him. 

Walker's  last  expedition  against  Honduras  seems  to  have  been  ill- 
advised,  as  it  certainly  proved  to  be  disastrous ;  but  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  his  intention  was  merely  to  occupy  that  country  tiem- 
porarily,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  well 
known  that,  through  nil  his  reverses,  he  persisted  in  calling  himself  a 
citizen  of  Nicaragua,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  allegiance. 
This  fact  alone  relieves  his  name  from  the  stigma  of  outlaw,  attempted 
'to  be  placed  upon  it  by  his  enemies.  His  gallant  defence  against  the 
attack  of  the  Honduranians,  after  the  evacuation  of  Truxillo— his 
subsequent  capitulation  to  a  greatly  superior  force  of  British  marines 
->~the  infamous  surrender  of  him  made  by  Captain  Salmon  to  the 
authorities  of  Honduras — the  speedy  sentence  of  death — his  march 
to  the  place  of  execution  with  unfiushed  cheek  and  unquivering 
muscle — and  the  indignities  offered  to  his  lifeless  body — are  yet  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  have  been  in- 
timately associated  with  Greneral  Walker,  in  the  relation  of  school- 
fellow and  friend,  almost  from  infancy  to  early  manhood,  and, 
although  wholly  separated  from  him  since  then,  he  has  watched  his 
career  with  profound  interest,  has  rejoiced  at  all.  the  success  he  has 
achieved,  has  deeply  regretted  his  errors,  and  now  mourns  his  un- 
timely end. 

A  braver  spirit  never  ^-inged  its  flight  from  tenement  of  clay. 


^ir^ 


ART.  YIU-HEKEDITARY  DESCENT ;   OR,  DEPRAVITY  OF  THE  OFF- 
SPRING OF  POLYGAMY  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 

At  the  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  New-Orleans  Academy  of  Soienoes, 
held  Dec.  lUth,  1860,  a  paper  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright, 
prepared  by  correspondiDK  member  C.  G!  Forsney,  of  Texas,  consistiDff  of 
remarks  on  the  Report  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Roberts  Barthelow,  contained  in 
the  *'  Medical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Army,  for  1865  to  1859,"  pp.  801, 
802,**'  On  Tnx  Effects  and  Txndsncies  of  Mobmon  Polygamt  in  tbx  Tss- 
RiTORT  or  Utah,"  and  accompanied  by  additional  notes  by  Dr.  Gartwright 
The  paper  was  read  to  the  Academy  by  the  secretary. 
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On  a  motion  to  grant  the  request  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  for  leaTe  to  publish  the 
paper  in  any  manner  he  should  see  fit,  Dr.  James  Bums  said  : 

"  The  names  of  Cartwright  and  Forshey  cannot  fail  to  grve  weight  to  any 
opinions  which  they  may  express  ;  but  he  doubted  that  the  paper  just  read  'is  of 
that  character  which  should  distineuif h  opinions,  emanating  from  this  Academy, 
as  endorsed  by  it  He  knew  not  how  far  the  acceptance  of  a  paper  is  regarded 
as  an  endorsement  of  its  propositions  ;  and,  while  prepared  to  accord  to  it  the 
most  courteous  consideration,  he  was  not  quite  sure  tnat  he  was  at  liberty  to 
take  exceptions  to  it 

"  The  whole  subject  of  ethnology,  or  ethnography,  is  new,  and  is  far  from 
having  attained  any  important  degree  of  scientific  exactness.  The  ori^n  of  the 
human  race,  the  sources  of  its  species  and  varieties,  their  specific  differences, 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  its  progress,  and  its  retrogradation,  are  all  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state — adhue  aubpttdke  lis  est.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  particulars  in  support  of  this  proposition,  which  is  a  mere  truism. 

'*  His  first  exception  to  the  paper  was  the  characterizing  the  Mormon  com- 
munity as  a  *  race.'  The  most  extravagant  theorists  have  hitherto  abstained 
from  speaking  of  any  people  as  a  new  *  race,'  whose  origin  did  not  date  more^ 
than  tnirty  years  back ;  whose  existence  is  more  due  to  immigration  than  to* 
reproduction,  as  is  notoriously  true  of  the  Mormons  ;  and  of  whom  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  constitute  a  species  or  only  a  variety.  The  Academy  cannot 
be  understood  as  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  the  application  of  the  term 
'  Mormon  race,'  to  that  eommnnity.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  disclaim 
any  sympathy  with  Mormonism — its  fanaticism,  its  impostures,  its  misery, 
and  its  polygamy.  Qui  sibi  exctuat  accusai.  But  he  found  it  difficult  to  re- 
ceive the  statements  of  Dr.  Barthelow's  report,  advanced  for^the  pui^se  of 
showinff  that,  tin  consequence  of  polygamy,  the  Mormon  community  has  degener- 
ated. It  is  scarcely  more  than  thu^  years  since  Joe  Smith,  their  founder,  was 
first  heard  of.  It  is  incredible,  that  in  so  brief  a  period,  has  been  produced  a 
well-marked  inferior  *  race,'  with  salient  facial  angles,  low  and  retreating  fore- 
head, thick  lips,  green  areola  about  the  eyes,  gelatinous  or  albuminous  constitu- 
tions, and  the  other  alleged  characteristics  of  *  race  * — if  that  term  must  be 
used.  As  for  the  *  gelatinous  or  albuminous  constitution,'  he  confessed  that  his 
studies  had  never  before  made  him  acquainted  with  the  term,  and  that  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  ^ess  what  it  can  mean,  if  not  the  disease  known  as  mollilies  ossium. 
If  so,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  knowledge  on  this  subject  miffht 
have  been  made,  if  Dr.  Barthelow  had  famished  statistics  in  ^support  of  this 
alleged  condition  of  Mormon  progeny.  But  they  must  be  very  extensive  to 
satisfy  the  rigorous  requirements  of  science  :  as,  tne  number  of  women  married, 
or  *  sealed,'  to  each  man ;  their  own  origin  or  *  race ;'  their  respective  ages  ; 
their  physical  and  mental  characteristics  ;  their  general  habits  and  modes  and 
means  of  living  ;  the  average  number  bf  children  to  each  woman,  to  each  man, 
and  to  each  family ;  the  proportion  of  children  in  whom  this  particular  con- 
dition, and  the  other  several  conditions  were  found,  for  a  decade,  at  least,  if  not 
for  a  series  of  decades — ^these,  and  much  more,  would  be  necessary,  for  anything 
like  scientific  purposes.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  course  of  Mons.  Quetelet 
when  he  seeks  to  inform  us  of  the  condition,  mental  and  physical,  of  man — of 
his  height,  hia  weight,  his  girth  around  the  chest  his  sti^^n^,  his  education, 
and  his  crimes,  of  Uie  similarity  of  France  and  Sweden,  of  Pans  and  Stockholm, 
in  respect  of  illegitimacy.  But  in  tiie  paper  just  read,  so  far  are  we  from  details 
of  this  satisfactory  character,  that  the  only  semblance  of  a  statistical  statement 
is,  that  *  Brigham  Toung  hss  about  forty  wives.*  If  Dr.  B'artheluw  can  be 
so  indefinite  as  that  in  relation  to  the  only  figures  he  gives  us,  and  concerainp^ 
Inch  a  small  fact,  what  may — nay,  what  must — not  be  the  indefiniteness  of  his 
information  with  respect  to  the  other  points  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
right  appreciation  of  the  propositions  submitted  for  our  consideration  I 

**  Dr.  Barthelow  speaks  of  t^e  Mormon  progeny  having  a  green  areola 
about  the  eyes.  What  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  significance  of  that  appearance  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Prichard,  or  Ditham,  or  Knox,  or  Pickering, 
or  Smith,  or  Kott  and  Qliddon,  or  Darwin,  or  any  other  ethnological  authority^ 
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to  snggeat  saoh  an  import  to  that  appearance.  The  medioal  experience  of  the 
speaker  haa  taught  him  to  attribute  such  signa  to  practices  utterly  adverse  to 
those  of  polygamy — to  chlorosis  in  maidens,  and  to  certain  other  conditions  in 
women  marned  fnd  unmarried.  Before  science  can  accept  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Baiihelow,  that  polygamy  produces  such  a  condition,  it  will  require,  in  the 
given  case,  rigorous  proof  that  Uiat  caustf  alone  has  operated  in  its  production. 
As  no  such  evidence  is  advanced,  we  cannot  accept  his  position  as  proved. 

**  For  analogous  reasons,  we  cannot  accept,  as  proved,  the  allegation  of  the 
bad  facial  angle,  and  the  low  forehead,  of  the  Mormon  *  race.*  At  the  same 
time,  he  desired  to  be  understood  as,  by  no  means,  either  holding  the  converse 
as  proved,  or  as  asserting  the  converse.  He  did,  indeed,  suspect  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  paper  to  be  ecroneous;  but  he  did  jDot  consider  himself 
justified  in  so  pronouncing  them  until  prepared  to  sustain  the  position  by  well- 
established  facts,  or  by  the  resistless  reasoning  upon  such  facts. 

"  There  are  other  matters  in  the  paper  which  seem  open  to  criticism ;  but  it 
would  be  tmnecessary,  and  perhaps  improper,  to  enter  upon  them  with  such 
knowledge  only  as  he  had  been  able  to  gather  from  the  reading  of  the  manu- 
script by  the  secretary.  He  simply  desired  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  the  paper  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  answer  the  requirements  of 
science,  such  as  ne  was  here  endeavoring  to  profit  by,  and  such  as  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  objects  of  this  Academy.  For  Dr.  Cartwright,  Mr.  Forshey,  and 
Dt.  Barthelow,  and  for  their  statements,  he  could  entertain  nothing  less  than 
great  respect,  but  that  sentiment  cannot  suffice  to  remove  the  conviction  that, 
when  they  treat  of  a  scientific  subject,  before  a  scientific  body,  and,  therefore, 
with  implied  scientific  pretensions,  they  should  do  so  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner.  Foi^  one,  he  should  be  glad  if  those  gentlemen  would,  in  that 
manner,  favor  the  Academy  with  their  knowledge  on  this  very  interesting 
topic." 

Mr.  Thomassy  testified  "  that  the  people  called  Mormons  are  in  the  habit  of 
constantly  recruiting  their  numbers  from  every  nation  in  the  world  to  whom 
they  had  access,  and  usually,  he  believed,  from  the  very  worst  specimens  of 
each  people  ;  and  he  thought  the  influence  of  that  circumstance,  m  modifying 
the  progeny,  should,  by  no  means,  be  loet  sight  of.'* 

Prof.  Kiddell  **  a^eed  with  both  the  previous  speakers,  in  the  opinion  that  the 
conclusions  given  m  the  paper  are  not  proved.  To  be  in  a  condition  to  inves- 
tigate the  alkged  changes  in  the  hair  of  Mormon  children,  we  must  know  who 
were  the  mothers,  where  they  were  bom,  and  of  what  races." 

The  motion  for  permission  to  print  the  paper  was  then  granted. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Academy,  held  Dec.  17th,  it  was,  on  motion, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  resolution  of  the  previous  meeting,  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Forshey  and  Cartwright, '  On  thb  Erncrs  ano  Ten- 
dencies OF  MoRyoN  PoLTOAMT  IN  THE  'Serbitort  OF  Utah,'  bc  SO  amended  as  to 
include  the  printing,  at  the  same  time,  of  tlie  discussion  which  ensued  on  the 
reading  of  the  paper,  as  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  ihe  Academy." 

A  true  copy  from  the  minutes. 

N.  B.  Benedict,  Rec.  See.^  N.  0.  A,  S. 

[The  papers  and  discussion  are  contributed  to  Di  Row's  Review  by  Dr. 
Cartwright,  and  are  not  otherwise  published.] 

HEREDITABT  DESCENT,  ETC.* 

''The  Mormon,  of  all  the  human  animals  now  walking  upon  this 

globe,  is  the  most  curious  in  every  relation As  a  great 

social  solecism,  seriously  affecting  the  physical  stamina  and  mental 
health,  it  is  full  of  interest  to  the  medical  philosopher. 

*  The  report  of  Dr.  Barthelow,  from  which  these  extracts  are  made,  will  be 
found  in  a  recent  volume  of  Senate  documents,  entitled  ^'  Medical  Statistics  of 
^e  V.  S.  A." 
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**  Isolated  in  the  narrow  yalleys  of  IJtali,  and  practising  the  rites 
of  a  reli^on  grosslj  material,  of  w&ich  poljgamj-is  the  main  element 
Imd  cohesive  force,  the  Mormon  people  have  arrived  at  a  physical  and 
m^tal  condition,  in  a  few  years  of  growth,  such  as  densdy-populated 
commnnities  in  older  parts  of  the  world,  that  are  hereditaiy  victims 
of  all  the  vices  of  civilization,  have  heen  ages  in  reaching. 
:  "  This  condition  is  shown  by  the  preponderance  of  female  births ; 
by  the  mortality  in  in&ntile  life ;  by  the  large  proportion  of  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  types  of  constitution ;  and  by  the  striking  uniformity  of 
the  facial  expression,  and  in  physical  conformation  of  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community. 

<<  The  '  peculiar  institution'  is  practically  upheld  by  the  older  men, 
the  elders,  bishops,  apostles,  and  prophets ;  and  so  eager  is  the  search 
for  young  virgins,  that,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the 
femtible  population,  a  lai^e  per-cent^ge  of  the  younger  men  are  un- 
married. 

^*  To  sustain  the  system,  young  ^Is  are  sealed  at  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  puberty ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  means  are  not 
unfrequently  made  use  of  to  hasten  the  period.  The  activity  of  the 
reproductive  functions,  as  a  rule,  is  not  diminished  by  polygamy ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  women  are  remarkable  £ot  fecundity ;  but  in  the 
harems  the  proportion  of  children  arriving  at  maturity  is  much  less 
than  in  the  rural  districts  of  our  country.  An  illustration  of  this  fact 
b  afforded  by  the  results  in  that  chief  of  polygamists,  Brigham  Young's 
case.  He  has  at  least  forty  wives.  A  large  number  of  children  have 
been  bom  to  him,  a  majority  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  leaving  twenty- 
four,  according  to  the  most  reliable  accounts.  These  forty  women  in 
monogamous  society,  married,  would  have  borne,  probably,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  children ;  two  thirds  of  whom,  under  hygienic  circum- 
stances equally  favorable,  would  have  been  reared.  In  Brigham  and 
his  wives  we  have  presented  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  successful 
polygamy  possible  in  Mormon  society ;  yet  in  this  instance  the  violation 
of  a  natural  law  has  been  speedily  evinced.  One  of  the  most  deplor- 
able effects  of  polygamy  is  shown  in  the  genital  weakness  of  the  boys 
and  young  men,  the  progeny  of  the  ^  peculiar  institutions.' 

'^  The  most  observant  Mormons  cannot  hide  from  themselves  the 
evidence  of  these  sad  effects.  One  of  their  saints,  Heber  C  Kimball, 
in  recent  sermons,  has  adverted  to  this  sexual  debility ;  but,  with  a 
ungular  blindness,  attributed  it  to  a  vicious  style  of  dressing.  The 
sexual  desires  are  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  degree  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  as  female  virtue  is  easy,  opportunities  are  not  wanting  for 
their  gratification. 

^'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Mormonism  makes  its  impress  upon  the 
countenan6e.  Whether  owing  to  the  practice  of  a  purely  sensual 
and  material  religion,  to  the  premature  development  of  the  passions, 
or  to  isolation,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of  countenance 
and  a  style  of  feature  which  may  be  styled  the  Mormon  expression  and 
style;  aU; expression  compounded  of  sensuality,  cunning,  suspicion,  and 
a  smirking  self-conceit.     The  yellow,  sunken^  cadANexoiviA  V>sa!^\  'Ccw^ 
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greenish-oolored  eye ;  the  thick,  protiiberant  lips ;  the  low  forohead ; 
the  light,  yeUowish  hair,  and  the  lank,  angular  person,  conRti.\.1.c  an 
appearance  so  characteristic  of  the  new  race,  the  production  of  polyg- 
amy, as  to  distinguish  them  at  a  glance.  The  older  men  and  women 
present  all  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  nationalities  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  these  peculiarities  are  not  propagated  and  continued  in 
the  new  race ;  they  are  lost  in  the  preyaUing  Mormon  type. 

'*  If  Mormonism  received  no  addition  firom  outside  sources,  these 
influences  continuing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  it  would  even- 
tually die  out  The  increase  of  population,  independently  of  large 
annual  accessions  from  abroad,  has  not  been  coequal  with  the  increase 
in  other  portions  of  our  country.  The  results  of  polygamy  here  are 
not  to  be  compared,  without  some  limitations^  to  the  results  of  the 
same  institutions  elsewhere ;  its  decadence  must  follow  more  spe&lily. 
In  Eastern  life,  where  it  has  been  a  recognized  domestic  institutio  Jfor 
ages,  women  are  prepared  for  its  continuance,  and  do  not  feel  de- 
graded by  their  association  with  it.  The  women  of  this  Territory, 
how  fanatical  and  ignorant  soever,  recognize  their  wide  departure 
from  the  normal  standard  in  all  Cbrbtian  countriep;  and  from  the 
degradation  of  the  mother  follows  that  of  the  child,  and  physical 
degeneracy  is  not  a  remote  consequence  of  moral  depravity. 

*' Mormonism,  considered  in  a  relation  purely  sanitazy,  presents 
some  interesting  features.  The  Mormon  theology  contemplates  the 
core  of  disease  by  miraculous  interpoution.  Hence,  the  disdples  of 
the  healing  art  are  not  held  in  much  estimation.  The  church  au- 
thorities are  exceedingly  jealous  at  an  attempt  to  cure  by  ordinary 
therapeutics,  and  denounce  from  the  pulpit  any  invasjpn  of  their 
special  province.  Though  they  claim  for  the  '  laying  on  of  hands' 
{charafma)  wonderful  efficacy,  the  number  of  deformities,  the  result 
of  malpractice,  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  populous  towns,  rather 
indicates  a  necessity  for  the  use  of  carnal  means.  The  art  of  surgery 
is  at  a  low  ebb.  Epidemic  erysipelas  of  a  virulent  form  is  reported 
to  prevail  in  this  Territory ;  but,  thus  far,  no  cases  of  the  disease 
have  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  medical  officers  serving 
with  this  army.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  'erysipelas'  is  a 
conventional  term,  applied  to  various  dissimilar  affisctions,  as  rheuma- 
tism, erythema,  anthrax,  &c." 

NOTES  BT  PROF.    C.    O.   FORSHEY. 

Thus  far,  the  report  bears  upon  the  subject  I  would  illustrate. 

Assuming  the  observations  of  this  acute  surgeon  to  be  just  and  true, 
(and  I  doubt  not  they  are  entirely  reliable,)  one  or  two  collateral  re- 
marksseem  to  be  needed. 

The  European  (or  white  race  of  men)  has  never  been  a  polygamist 
before.  It  is  contrary  to  his  nature  and  his  instincts.  Created,  mani- 
festly, for  a  higher  destiny — an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  the  brutality 
of  a  promiscuous  intercourse  is  impressed  upon  the  males  and  especially 
the  females  of  the  race.     Thus  luis  'it  be^,  through  untold  centuriesy 
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and  through  every  stage  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  Mormon 
is  but  a  temporary  and  local  exception,  sustained  by  craft  and  power 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  religious  bigotry,  fear,  and  ignorance,  on  the 
other.  Isolation  only  can  sustain  it,  temporarily ;  and  that  very  isola- 
tion, as  well  hinted  by  Dr.  Barthelow,  must,  through  the  violatioD 
of  the  natural  law  (of  this  race)  work  out  its  extinction. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  manifest  difference  between  the 
workings  of  the  system  of  polygamy,  in  Mormon  and  Oriental  countries^ 
finds  its  solution  in  a  different  cause  from  those  suggested  by  Dr.  B. 

I  allude  to  the  constitutional  difierence  of  race.  The  Saracenic,  in- 
deed, the  whole  Mohammedan  polygamy,  is  compatible  with  the  instinct 
of  race — not  founded  in  brutal  sensualism,  as  the  Mormon,  nor  sus- 
tained by  reli^ous  bigotry.  It  bears  no  special  relation  to  the  moslem 
theology,  if  I  correctly  apprehend  it. 

For  the  female  of  those  oriental  and  tropical  races,  practising  polyg- 
amy, there  is  no  high  intellectual  destiny — ^no  aspiration  after  the  pure 
and  the  beautiful ;  but  a  pre-ordained  servitude,  compatible  with  their 
nature,  and  adapted  to  the  semi-civilization  which  is  the  acme  of  de- 
velopment in  the  races  to  which  they  belong.  Extinction,  then,  is  not 
a  tendency  of  Eastern  polygamy,  as  in  the  European  race  of  men.  It 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  natural  law,  where  the  natural  instincts  in  the 
normal  condition  of  the  race  do  not  forbid  it. 

Without  further  statistics  than  probably  exist,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  allege,  that  the  law  of  reproduction,  and  the  best  sanitary  condition, 
are  both  sustiuned,  by  the  institution  of  polygamy,  in  oriental  nations. 
But  it  would  not  be  unphilosophic  to  infer,  that  nations  and  races  of 
men,  that  have  maintained  the  institution,  throngh  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  barbaric  and  civilized  condition,  without  calling  it  in  question, 
may  assert  it  for  their  normal  condition,  with  the  same  confidence  as 
the  modem  philosopher  m.ay  assert  monogamy  as  pertaining  to  the 
normal  condition  of  the  white  race  of  mankind. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  evidences  that  modem  science  recog- 
nizes, as  testifying  to  man's  division  into  severed  distinct  species j  in  all 
probability  aboriginal — this  strong  and  palpable  diversity  of  instinct 
as  to  the  marriage  relation,  may  be  ranked  high  by  the  candid  ethnol- 
ogist. 

The  remarks  of  Surgeon  Barthelow  respecting  the  identity  of 
fiicial  expression,  and  other  peculiarities,  chiefiy  physical,  afibrd  an 
illustration,  rarely  offered  in  so  brieC  a  period,  of  the  tendency  of 
peculiar  institutions,  and  of  isolation,  to  produce  permanent  vaiieties 
of  the  particular  race,  such  as  the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  the  Sclave,  and  the 
Briton.  The  philosophic  ethnist  will  readily  distinguish  between  these 
varieties  of  a  race  of  men  and  the  races  themselves.  The  intercommerce 
of  these  varieties,  when  established  by  no  violation  of  the  natural  law, 
such  as  d^rades  the  Mormon  type,  is,  doubtless,  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
geny ;  while  the  violation  of  the  natural  law,  which  all  men  read  in 
the  instinctive  aversion  of  different  races,  degrades  the  offspring  and 
commences  the  process  of  a  certain  extinction. 
The  mulatto^  a  reproduct  of  the  European  and  negro  races -^    tk<^ 
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mesturo,  a  reprodact  of  Saracenic*  and  Indo- American  races— all  these 
are  mongrel  or  hybrid,  and  have  the  seeds  of  decadence  and  extinc- 
tion in  their  constitadon.  While  the  ofispring  or  reprodact  of  Celtish, 
Saxon,  and  British  yarieties,  as  illastrated  in  the  American  citizen, 
presents  the  highest  Qrpe  of  physical  and  mental  health  that  has 
adorned  the  hiBtory  of  the  master  race  of  mankind. 

These  remarks  are  submitted  to  the  candid  inquirer  into  the  natural 
laws  of  race  rather  as  suggestions  than  as  dogmas,  and  with  a  perfect 
readiness  to  see  them  superseded  by  more  philosophic  doctrines. 

BEUARKS  BT  DB.  CABTWBIOHT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  polygamy  on  the  outward  or  physi- 
cal form,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  its  influence  upon  the 
inner  man  or  moral  character.     The  pages  of  history  afford  numerous 
evidence  of  its  Mighting  influence  upon  the  mind  and  morals  of  the 
white  race,  the  Indo-Germanic,  amply  sufOicient  to  condemn  it,  if  Dr. 
Barthelow  and  Prof.  Forshay's  observations  fell  short  of  proving  its 
deleterious  consequences  upon  the  mechanism  or  outward  frame-work 
of  the  human  system.     Certainly  the  people  of  those  nations  and 
tribes,  the  m<^addicted  to  polygamy,  are  the  most  deficient  in  physi- 
cal prowess.  %ut  this  has  generally  been  attributed  to  other  causes. 
The  fisusts  adduced  by  Dr.  Barthelow  are  interesting,  as  they  tend  to 
give  a  new  direction  to  scientific  inquiries,  and  may  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  apart  from  moral  considerations  (which  should  exclude  it 
from  American  civilized  society),  polygamy  is  too  injurious  to  the 
mind  and  body  to  be.  tolerated  among  a  progressive  and  Christian 
people.     It  involves  the  necessity  of  enslaving  the  women.     Repub- 
Ucan  institutions  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  women  be  left  free 
to  choose  or  refuse  husbands.     The  fi:eedom  and  equality  of  females 
are  essential  to  chivalry,  heroic  virtue,  Civil  and  religious  liberty. 
They  have  never  been  free  and  equal  under  any  other  than  monoga- 
mous institutions.     Even  in  them  the  fair  sex,  though  theoretically 
free,  as  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  Europe,  are  practically  reduced 
by  the  stronger  sex  to  the  virtual  condition  of  negroes,  unless  they 
have  sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the  hardships 
usually  imposed  upon  them.     Nearly  all  the  strictly  servile  and 
drudgery  work  is  thrown  upon  them  throughout  monarchical  Europe. 
The  great  mass  of  European  women,  being  overburdened  with  servile 
toil,  and  free  only  in  name,  become  coarse  and  masculine  in  their 
physical  organization,  and  lose  much  of  their  natural  grace,  beauty, 
and  femininity.     The  coarse,  rough,  negro  work  they  are  required  to 
perform,  has  a  similar  effect  in  deadening  the  moral  sense  and  blunting 
the  finer  feelings  that  polygamy  has.     Both  result  in  the  same  thing, 
by  robbing  woman  of  her  charms  and  attractiveness. 

These  are  the  weapons  that  nature  gave  the  gentler  and  weaker 
sex  to  enable  them  to  live  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  freedom  with 

*  It  is  proper,  I  think,  to  regard  all  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  family,  having 
black  hair  and  eyes  and  dark  swarthy  oomplexiona,  a^  of  Moorish  or  Saraoenio 
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the  lords  of  creation,  and  eyen  to  erect  an  empire  over  their  heads — 
the  empire  of  beauty.  Bat,  when  robbed,  by  the  institutions  of 
polygamy,  or  by  the  devices  of  viciously-constructed  governments,  of 
that  delicacy,  centleness^  and  refinement,  on  which  their  charms  de- 
pend, they  have  no  protection  against  the  tyrant  man  except  gold, 
and  only  one  in  a  hundred  possesses  enough  of  that  to  prevent  her 
from  being  rudely  elbowed  off  the  pavements  into  the  middle  of  the 
streets  of  London  and  Paris  by  the  masculine  gentry  of  abolitionized 
En^nd  and  France.  Everywhere  in  our  Southern  States  females, 
without  regard  to  wealth,  are  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
deference ;  the  pavement  is  yielded  to  them,  they  occupy  the  first 
place  at  table,  and  the  best  seats  in  all  the  public  or  private  con- 
veyances ;  they  are  relieved  in  a  great  measure  from  all  coarse, 
menial,  and  servile  labor.  Negroes  glory  in  such  employment,  and 
hence  the  governments  of  our  Southern  States,  which  are  founded 
upon  true  scientific  principles  and  the  fitness  of  things,  impose  the 
drudgery  work  upon  the  negroes,  as  most  able  to  perform  it,  instead 
of  making  negroes  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  as  the  American  and 
European  abolitionists  do.  The  white  women  of  the  South,  unde- 
based  by  polygamy  and  undegraded  by  fixed  subjection  to  menial  toil, 
give  birth  to  no  such  degenerate  beings  as  those  described  by  Dr. 
Barthdow  as  a  new  race  in  Utah;  nor  to  an  equally  degenerate 
people,  known  as  the  populace  in  England  and  the  canaille  in  France. 

It  is  not  bodily  labor  or  the  per£)rmance  of  menial  services,  which 
causes  the  women  of  Utah  to  bear  children  so  degenerate  as  to  be  re- 
garded by.  Dr.  Barthdow  and  Prof.  Forshey  as  a  new  race  ;  because 
most  of  theniy  both  in  Utah  and  in  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  polygamy  is  practised,  lead  more  indolent  and  luxurious  lives 
than  in  monogamous  society  ;  but  it  is  the  debasing  effects  of  polygamy 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  white  or  Adamic  woman.  Prof. 
Forshey  is  no  doubt  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  less  blighting  to  the 
moral  nature  of  women  bdonging  to  the  inferior  races.  When  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  more  literally  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  there  will  be  good  grounds*  to  infer,  nay,  positive  evidence  io 
prove,  that*  the  inferior  colored  races  were  created  by  natural  or 
second  causes,  like  the  flora  and  fauna,  in  the  particular  zones  or 
localities  best  adapted,  in  the  untamed,  wild  state,  to  their  existence 
and  wdl  bdng.  The  word  Elohim,  translated  God,  in  our  version, 
is  not  literal.  It  is  in  the  singular  number  in  the  translation  ;  whereas 
in  the  original  it  is  in  the  plural.  So  definite  and  precise  is  the  Hebrew 
in  regard  to  number,  that  it  has  three  numbers  instead  of  two.  There 
could  not  have  been  less,  therefore,  than  three  causes  in  action,  which 
made  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  created  the  first  families  of  man  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  We  are  distinctly  told  that  they  were  created 
male  and  female,  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  Elohim,  or  the  plurality 
of  the  causes  producing  them. 

It  would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  they  were  created  in  the 
image  or  likeness  of  the  Great  Jehovah.  The  Hebrew  Bible  does  not 
iay  so ;  but  says  they  were  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
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Elohim,  a  plural  noun,  which  would  embrace  ponderable  and  im- 
ponderable matter  and  spirit.  It  is  a  literal  truth  that  mankind 
really  exist  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  ponderable  matter,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  something  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  electricity 
and  other  imponderable  matter ;  besides  which,  there  is  also  something 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  spiritual  existence.  After  these  inferior 
or  first  races  were  created  (it  may  have  been  millions  of  years)  Jehovah 
Elohim,  translated  Lorb  God  in  our  version,  formed  the  superior  or 
Adamic  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.  He  subsequently  formed  the  white  or  Adamic 
woman  from  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  man,  nearest  the  heart,  viz. : 
the  bony  case  enclosing  it,  instead  of  forming  the  Aoamic  race,  male 
and  female,  from  the  start,  as  the  inferior  colored  races  were  created 

The  facta  adduced  by  Dr.  Barthelow  and  Prof  Forshey,  though  not 
sufficient  to  be  conclusive,  go  far  to  prove  that  polygamy  not  only 
blights  the  physical  organism,  but  the  moral  nature  of  the  white  or 
Adamic  woman  to  so  great  a  degree  as  to  render  her  incapable  of 
breeding  any  other  than  abortive  specimens  of  humanity — a  new  race 
that  would  die  out — utterly  perish  from  the  earth,  if  left  to  sustain 
itself.  The  fact  that  the  inferior  colored  races,  among  whom  polygamy 
is  universal,  are  self-sustaining,  proves  that  it  has  not  the  same  perni- 
cious influences  upon  them  as  upon  the  white  race.  But  degraded  as 
the  young  Mormons  are  in  Utah,  they  are  scarcely  more  so  than  that 
peculiar  race  of  people,  uttcriy  unknown  in  our  Southern  States,  but 
known  in  Europe  as  the  populace,  the  canaille  and  lazzaroni.  These 
wretched  beings  might  with  great  propriety  and  truth  be  classed  as  a 
new  race  of  the  genua  homo,  although  exceptions  would  be  taken  to 
such  a  classification  under  the  definitions  that  ethnologists  have 
adopted.  Ethnology  is  comparatively  a  new  science,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  further  and  deeper  researches  in  it  would  justify  such  a 
classification.  Animals  are  classed  as  they  are  modified  ot  affected  by 
certain  zones  or  surroundings,  causing  permanent  difi*erences  among 
them  in  the  different  zones  inhabited  by  them.  This  has  led  ethnolo- 
gists to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  human  families 
are,  not  like  the  lower  animals,  influenced  mostly  by  localities. 

Human  beings,  occupying  the  same  locality,  for  instance  London, 
Paris,  or  Naples,  differ  very  widely  from  one  another,  owing  to  the 
vast  differences  which  artificial  and  vitiated  governments  have  intro- 
duced between  man  and  man.  The  terms,  populace,  canaille,  and 
lazzaroni,  convey  each  in  the  cities  just  named,  a  clearer  idea  of  greater 
moral  and  mental  differences  among  the  inhabitants,  than  those  which 
science  has  declared  to  exist  between  the  savages  of  the  Fejee  Islands 
and  the  civilized  people  of  Europe  or  America.  Ethnology  ignores 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  savages  in  the  cities  of  Europe — not  because 
such  a  race  does  not  exist,  but  because  that  science  has  not  advanced 
far  enough  to  discover  the  causes,  which  have'  led  a  new  I'ace  of 
savages,  more  brutal  and  debased  than  the  savages  of  the  woods,  to 
spring  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  European  civilized  society. 

It  is  not  bodily  labor,  or  the  performance  of  menial  services,  which 
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has  caused  a  race  of  savages  to  i^ring  up  in  En^axld,  France,  and 
Italj,  known  as  the  populace,  canaille,  and  lazzaroni,  for  the  T^Aaia 
reason  that  manj,  perhaps  a  large  majority,  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
in  onr  Southern  States,  actually  perform  more  labor  than  the 
parents  of  the  British  populace  and  the  French  canaille.  The 
mothers  and  fathers  of  those  savages  are  mostly  idle  half  their  time, 
for  want  of  employment,  because  the  competition,  in  the  menial  labor 
allotted  to  them,  is  so  great,  as  not  only  to  reduce  their  wages  to  the 
starving  point,  but  to  compel  this  unfortunate  half-starved  dass  to  tax 
their  physical  energies  with  excessive  labor  beyond  human  endurance, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  places.  When  out  of  employment,  pinching 
want  preys  so  heavily  on  their  moral  faculties,  that  crime  rises  and 
&II9  with  the  price  of  wheat. 

Civilization  in  republican  America  is  founded  on  a  different  basis 
entirely  from  that  of  monarchical  Europe— on  natural  instead  of  an 
artificial  distinction.  The  founders  of  American  civilization,  instead 
of  making  savages  of  a  large  portion  of  civilized  society  through 
artificial  devices,  confining  the  poor  whites  to  menial  service,  imported, 
direct  from  Africa,  black  savages  for  the  performance  of  the  servile 
labor,  which,  in  Europe,  had  been  consigned  to  pennyless  white  per- 
sons, mostly  women.  Thence,  in  America,  no  white  citizen,  male  or 
female,  is  bom  -to  be  set  apart  for  servile  labor  exclusively.  True,  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  American  citizens,  who  have  no  negroes,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  their  own  drudgery  work,  such  as  washing, 
cooking,  and  scouring.  But  it  is  performed  cheerfully,  even  claimed 
as  a  merit,  instead  of  regarded  as  degrading,  because  it  is  for  them- 
selves they  perform  it,  and  not  for  others^  as  in  Europe.  They  are  not 
bom  white  negroes  in  the  New  World,  however  poor,  as  the  poor  are 
bom  in  the  old  country,  but  all  bom  free  and  equal,  with  every 
stimulus  to  improve  their  condition  by  honest  industry,  and  to 
cultivate  their  minds  and  hearts.  Thence,  industry  of  all  kinds, 
except  the  performance  of  menial  services  for  others,  as  that  of  body- 
servants,  lackeyB,  and  waiters,  is  honorable  throughout  the  entire  limit 
of  that  new  order  of  civilization  which  rests  upon  negro-slavery  as  a 
basis.  In  early  times,  all  the  States,  comprising  the  American  galaxy 
of  States,  with  one  exception,  conformed  to  the  American  idea  of 
pressing  into  the  service  of  civilization  and  progress?,  actual  savages 
from  the  wilds  of  Africa,  for  the  performance  of  all  rough  servile 
labor,  which  experience  proved  tended  to  demoralize  the  white  race 
and  to  convert  them  into  savages  ;  while  it  greatly  tended  to  improve 
the  negroes,  and  also  to  substitute  negro  labor  for  white  in  all  those 
hot  and  humid  localities,  where  experience  proved  that  the  white  man 
could  not  labor  and  live,  while  the  negro  enjoyed  health  and  life  better 
there  than  in  his  native  jungles. 

In  process  of  time  the  inferior  negro  race,  held  in  subordination  by 
the  white,  became  so  greatly  improved  by  its  juxtaposition  with  a 
dvilized  Christian  people,  that,  in  all  those  States  where  agricokure 
could  dispense  with  its  labor,  acts  of  emandpation  were  passed  under 
the  belief — which  experience  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake — that  Africans 
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in  America  wdUld  improve  faster,  and  be  more  useful  to  sodetj  in 
freedom  than  in  slavery.  Instead  of  the  looked-for  improvement, 
they  have  become  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to  Northern  society,  and  the 
drugerj  work,  which  they  performed  while  in  slavery,  has,  since  their 
emiancipation,  been  mostly  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  Northern 
white  women.  The  poorer  classes  are  bom  to  servile  labor  there,  as 
in  Europe.  Ever  since  the  negroes  have  been  liberated,  and  the  poor 
whites  degradated,  by  being  substituted  for  negroes  to  wait  on  the  ridu 
and  ever  since  tlie  arrogance  of  wealth  has  been-  inflated  by  having 
white  men  and  women,  instead  of  n^roes,  to  run  at  its  beck  and  call, 
and  to  bow  before  it,  the  women  of  the  New-England  States  have 
been  breeding  fanatics  instead  of  heroes.  The  facts  adduced  by  Dr. 
Barthelow  and  Professor  Forshey,  of  the  debasing  influence  of 
Mormonism  on  the  physical  structure  and  stamina  of  the  mhabitants 
of  Utah,  are  less  strong  than  those  which  might  be  brought  in  proof 
of  the  debasing  influence  of  abolitionism  on  the  moral  principles  and 
character  of  that  portion  of  the  Northern  people  who  have  enacted 
plsrsonal  liberty  bills,  to  evade  a  compliance  with  their  constitutional 
obligations  to  the  Southern  States,  and  .have  elevated  the  poltroon 
Samner  into  a  hero,  and  made  a  saint  of  the  miscreant  Brown.  But 
the  causes  which  have  filled  New-England  with  fanatics,  cannot  much 
longer  exist,  without  breeding,  in  the  bosom  of  society  in  the  Northern 
States,  a  race  of  fierce  uncontrollable  savages,  making  republican 
government  as  impossible  there,  by  their  ignorance  and  want  of  moral 
virtue,  as  the  race  of  savages,  known  as  the  populace,  canaille,  and 
lazzaroni,  have  rendered  it  in  Europe. 


ART.  IL-SODTHERN  PATRONAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  IMPORTS  AND 

DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

(GoDdnded.) 

Those  who  would  drink  at  the  true  fountain  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  political  economy,  must  read  and  learn  the  sources  of 
Great  Britain's  wealth  and  greatness,  of  her  unbounded  commerce 
and  independence  of  the  world — be  must  mingle  with  the  business 
woiid,  tread  the  paths  of  practical  life,  and  examine  the  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers'  Ledger.  He  must  learn  what  constitutes  the 
freight-list  of  steamers  and  railroads.  He  must  examine  the  shelves 
of  the  merehant,  and  take  his  text  from  that  source.  In  the  dry 
goods  line  he  will  find  more  than  half  the  amount  of  a  well-assorted 
stock  to  be  of  American  manufactured  goods,  of  better  quality,  and 
cheaper  than  they  were  formerly  purchased  in  England,  and  cheaper 
than  they  can  now  be  imported.  In  the  hardware  line  the  same  state 
of  things  win  be  found  to  exist — so  with  the  grocery  and  every  other 
braiMh  of  trade,  except  those  who  deal  in  the  finest  kind  of  articles, 
such  as  the  finer  quality  of  cotton  goods,  fine  silks,  and  fancy  goods, 
fine  liquors,  wines,  teas,  broadcloths,  etc. 
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It  18  not  our  policy  to  eeek  for  non-intercoune  with  the  Northern 
States.  They  are  large  customers  for  our  cotton,  which  we  exoliange 
on  advantageous  terms  for  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  get  better 
and  cheaper  articles  than  we  could  procure  from  England  or  any 
other  country.  A  system  of  non-intercourse  in  trade  would  be  offen- 
sive and  unfriendly,  and  cannot  be  carried  out,  nor  any  other  measure 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  our  individual  pecuniary  interests. 

Our  internal  commerce  is  the  only  bond  which  can  preserve  the 
union  of  the  States.  Without  it,  the  States  would  separate  and 
become  deadly  foes — a  prey  to  foreign  powers  that  would  rejoice  to 
see  our  Union  broken  to  atoms. 

Free  and  unrestricted  commerce  between  the  States  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  remotest  sections  of  our  country,  and  carries  with  it  the 
dive  bAuich  of  peace.  It  is  a  di£Fuser  of  light,  and  if  properly  poised 
and  equalized  throughout  our  'common  countiy,  will  dispel  the  dark 
doud  which  hangs  over  truth  and  justice,  and  ultimately  dispel  and 
scatter  to  the  winds  any  great  errors  whidi  are  infused  into  the  minda 
of  the  masses  to  embitter  and  poison  one  section  of  our  country 
against  another.  But,  in  order  to  poise  and  balance  this  internal 
commerce,  the  old  planting  States  will,  of  necessity,  be  obliged  to 
embai^  more  or  less,  in  manufacturing. 

We  must  be  our  oum  merchants,  and  discontinue  the  practice  of 
employing  the  Yankees  to  buy  and  sell  for  us.  We  cannot  afford  to 
pay  them  a  profit  on  the  goods  manufactured  at  the  South  before  they 
go  into  the  hfCnds  of  Southern  consumers.  A  great  point  with  the 
South  should  be  to  make  Charleston,  and  other  Southefn  cities,  cen- 
tres of  dbtribution,  where  large  manufacturers,  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
establish  commission  agencies,  to  sell  to  our  wholesale  and  jobbing 
merchants,  and  where,  no  doubt,  houses  would  soon  spring  up  (exdu- 
sively  importing)  to  supply  distributing  merchants,  where  the  money 
capital  of  the  South  would  naturally  centre,  and  where  the  exchange 
between  the  people  of  the  South  and  the  balance  of  the  world  would 
be  made — a  point  from  which  the  bank  circulation  of  the  South  would 
radiate,  and  where  spede  woul^  be  imported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  our  cotton  is  sept,  to  redeem  it  without  the  agency  of 
New- York  ;  where  money  would  be  in  such  brisk  demand,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  Southern  banks  to  send  their  spare  capital 
to  Northern  dties,  to  be  put  out  on  what  is  termed  call  loans.  It 
looks  wdl  to  see  a  bank  have  a  specie  fund  in  New- York  in  the  shape 
of  a  call  locuij  but  all  must  see  that  in  a  monetary  crisis  it  would  not 
be  available,  and  afibrd  no  fiicilities  for  redeeming  the  circulation,  as 
was  the  case  in  1857. 

If  we  succeed  In  bringing  about  the  desired  state  of  things^  by  first 
making  Charleston  a  great  centre  of  distribution,  the  necessity  for  a 
line  of  steamers  to  Europe  will  follow,  as  also  the  alnlity  to  procure 
them ;  and  if  the  South  succeeds  in  interesting  our  mercantile  dassea 
in  such  a  change  in  trade  as  will  make  Charleston  what  she  ought  to 
be,  the  first  thing  that  will  be  needed  (indeed  it  should  be  a  forerunner 
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to  assist  in  reviving  our  trade)  is  another  railroad  outlet  to  the  South- 
west, which  will  connect  with  new  roads,  and  tap  the  country  about 
Macon.  We  confidently  look  for  the  day  when  Charleston  will  have 
another  railroad  thoroughfare  to  the  Southwest,  and  that  the  business 
of  that  city  will  become  so  enlarged  as  not  only  to  overwork  the  new 
but  the  old-established  highway,  afibrding  a  carrying  trade  that  will 
fully  compensate  both. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Charleston  should  have  expended  so 
much  treasure  far  away  from  home,  on  works  which  have  added 
nothing  to  her  trade,  while  she  seems  to  have  been  blind  to  her  interest 
in  not  securing  so  important  a  road  as  a  line  directly  to  Macon,  which 
can  now  be  done  by  branching  ftom  the  Savannah  road  at  Salka- 
hatchie  Bridge,  or  at  Jacksonboro'.  Charleston  has  the  power  not 
only  to  secure  an  air  line  to  Macon,  but  a  competition  with  the  South 
Carolina  railroad  for  the  trade  which  centres  at  Augusta,  by  a  branch 
of  forty  miles  to  that  place.  Eighty  or  ninety,  miles  of  road  through 
a  flat,  dry  country,  will  connect  Salkahatchie  or  Jacksonboro'  with 
Millen,  and  forty  miles  more  would  give  Charleston  a  continuous  bee- 
line  railroad  now  almost  completed  to  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  Charles- 
ton will  sooner  or  later  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  work,  and 
she  ought  at  once  to  commence  to  prepare  for  it,  and  throw  aside  that 
sickly  sentiment  which  would  sacrifice  her  best  interests  to  protect  the 
original  stockholders  of  the  South  Carolina  railroad  from  competi- 
tion. The  interests  of  our  commercial  emporium  should  first  be  con- 
sulted. There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing,  to  be  found  as  an  original 
stockholder  in  that  company.  Nearly  all  the  stock  of  the  South  Car- 
olina railroad  has  long  since  passed  through  the  hands  of  stock-jobbers 
and  speculators,  and  is  now  held  by  large  owners,  who  purchased  stock 
that,  in  some  instances,  nearly  ruined  the  original  subscribers.  A  new 
outlet  to  the  Southwest  is  a  vastly  important  matter  to  Charleston, 
lind  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  she  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  fear  of  in- 
creased taxation,  debt,  and  em1>arrassment,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
secure  this  short  link  in  the  great  chain  of  railroad  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  country  seven  hundred  miles  in  exteht,  whose 
trade  rightfully  belongs  to  her,  and  Which  she  now  enjoys  but  to  a 
limited  extent. 

As  soon  as  Chaiieston  begins  to  make  commercial  strides,  she  will 
re-establish  the  business  of  shipbuilding,  which  was  at  one  time  a  con- 
siderable source  of  profit  to  her — a  branch  of  business  to  which  throngs 
of  our  boys  were  apprenticed.  But,  to  the  reproach  of  our  good  old 
city,  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  her  limits  a 
thip  carpenter' 8  apprentice. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  us -beg  those  who  have  croaked  against 
Southern  enterprise,  and  manufacturing  at  the  South,  who  are  con- 
stantly setting  forth  the  idea  that  our  young  men  will  not  make  mer- 
chants, that  they  smoke  cigars  and  ride  about  in  buggies,  and  will  not 
work  or  try  to  become  business  men — we  repeat,  let  us  beg  that  class 
of  men  to  cease  their  croaking,  and  reflect  and  ponder  on  the  subject. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  business  men  South  are  Southern  merchants, 
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native  bom^  who  will  compare,  in  every  respect,  with  any  in  the  known 
world. 

Li  1830  and  '32,  when  the  South  was  arrayed  against  the  North, 
oar  patriot  fathers  saw  clearly  that  the  South  was  doomed  to  take  her 
position  in  the  rear  rank,  unless  our  people  at  once  took  steps  to 
diversify  home  industry.  They  exerted  their  best  efforts  to  bring 
about  such  results,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  filling  our  mercantile 
bouses  with  Southern  men. 

At  that  time  there  were  scarcely  five  thousand  spindles  in  operation 
at  the  South.  If  we  dressed  in  homemade  doth  it  was  produced  by 
hand  labor.  Now  we  have  machinery  in  operation  in  the  slave  States 
capable  of  consuming  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
per  annum,  and  of  turning  off  about  four  hundred  thousand  (400,000) 
yards  of  cloth  per  day,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  yards 
per  annum ;  equal  to  ten  yards  each  for  twelve  millions  of  people. 
Many  are  now  engaged  at  the  South  in  the  manufacture  of  wool ;  the 
most  serious  drawback  to  their  success'  is  the  lack  of  home  patronage 
and  the  scarcity  of  Southern  wool.  In  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Greoigia,  and  other  States,  there  are  now  establishments  where  woollen 
goods  are  made  quite  fine  enough  for  any  gentleman's  wear,  and  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  ball-room.  We  have  seen  some  beautiful  sam- 
ples from  the  Ivy  Mills,  James  Roswell  and  Thomas  £.  King,  of  Ros- 
well,  Georgia,  and  Young  &  Wriston,  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
Suits  of  the  above-named  cloth  can  be  obtained  at  Newby's  clothing 
store,  in  Augusta,  Georgia. 

In  the  year  1845,  there  was  an  impulse  given  to  manufacturing  at 
the  South,  that  has  added  to  our  power  of  consumption  about  one 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton ;  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  there 
have  been  put  in  operation  since  that  time  at  the  South  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  spindles.  As  we  have  before  observed,  a  serious 
blight  fell  on  that  branch  of  industry,  but  not  such  us  to  prostrate  well- 
managed  establishments  at  the  South,  which  commenced  operations 
free  of  debt.  We  do  not  know  of  one  that  was  seriously  embarrassed 
by  doing  a  losing  business — all  within  our  knowledge,  which  were  sold, 
changed  hands  to  pay  debts  incurred  in  putting  up  and  equipping  the 
establishments.     This  was  the  case  with  the  Augusta  Mills. 

If  we  were  to  compare  notes  with  New-England,  on  the  score  of 
fiulures  of  that  kind,  and  heavy  losses  in  manufacturing  stocks,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  balance  would  be  greatly  in  our  favor.  The 
stock  of  Eome  of  the  best  establishments  in  Lawrence  went  down  to 
less  than  twenty  cents  in  the  dollar.  The  great  water-power  at 
Holyoke,  which  cost  over  three -millions  of  doll4l«,  after  losing  several 
years  of  interest,  was  sold  for  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
only  ten  cents  in  the  dollar.  Large  machine-shops,  which  had  been 
erected  to  build  cotton  machinery — some  of  them  to  employ  over  a 
thousand  hands — ^fitted  up  with  the  most  costly  engines,  lathes,  and 
other  tools,  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  had 
to  be  converted  into  shops  for  making  locomotives,  &c. 

In  1833,  the  South  Carolina  railroad  was  obliged  to  send  to  the 
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North,  for  a  man  who  could  mend  a  leak  in  a  locomotive  boiler — no 
one  South  being  able  to  do  it.  All  are  aware  of  our  ability  now  to 
make  our  own  steam-engines,  and  that  it  only  requires  the  patronage 
of  Southern  railroads  to  make  the  building  of  steam  locomotives  a 
lucrative  business. 

All  our  most  elegant  passenger  cars  could  and  would  be  made  in  our 
Southern  cities,  if  there  was  a  certainty  of  Southern  patronage  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  outlay  necessary  to  erect  workdiops  and  the 
requisite  machinery. 

In  1845,  there  were  only  about  eight  or  ten  steam-engines  in 
operation  in  Charleston,  there  being  at  that  time  a  city  ordinance 
against  the  erection  of  new  engines  and  their  use.  Now  there  are 
fifty-five  steam-engines  at  work  in  the  city,  gi>'ing  evidence  of  our  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts,  and  of  the  saving  of  labor,  not  known  in  1845. 
The  hissing  and  puffing  of  steam  is  now  heard  in  every  direction. 
Carpenter-shops,  sash,  door  and  blind  makers,  machinists,  grist-mills, 
printers,  book-binders,  &c,  all  use  steam;  and  this  brings  to  mind  a 
branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  Charieston,  which  deserves  special 
notice.  We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  Walker,  Evans  &  Co., 
where  job  printing  is  elegantly  and  expeditiously  executed.  They 
give  bread  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  turn  out  work 
that  would  be  creditable  to  any  establishment  in  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  can  a  more  elegant  supply  of  blank-books,  checks,  printed 
bills,  &c.,  be  found,  and  quite  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  can  be 
purchased  in  New- York.  We  can  make  our  own  carriages  and  bug- 
gies, and  surely  we  can,  as  in  olden  times,  make  our  own  plantation 
and  road  wagons  and  our  lumber  carts. 

We  can  feed  and  clothe  our  negroes  without  going  abroad  for  sup- 
plies. Then,  why  should  we  not  send  Qur  coarse  cotton  fabrics  away 
as  our  cotton  goes  ?  Why  should  we  send  it  to  England,  to  be  spun 
into  yarn,  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  ? — and  enable  that  nation 
to  thrive  and  grow  rich  by  furnishing  us  with  articles  of  consumption 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  which  her  widespread  commerce 
extends,  thus  giving  them  a  profit  on  our  foreign  supplies,  and  a  com- 
mercial power  over  us. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  supply  all  countries,  where 
the  loom  is  in  operation,  with  cotton  yarns  made  from  our  own  cotton 
raised  on  the  spot.  Our  teas  should  be  imported  direct  from  China, 
and  paid  for  with  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  yams.  Southern  made 
yam,  we  believe,  is  destined  to  become  an  important  article  of  export. 
The  day  will  no  doubt  arrive,  when  we  shall  see  commission  merchants 
in  our  Southern  cities  factors,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Southern 
cotton  yams.  It  is  an  article  so  easily  made  (requiring  mainly  the  labor 
of  children,  which  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage  in  any  other  way) 
that  it  will  finally  force  itself  on  the  country  as  a  leading  occupation. 
Young  negroes  may  be  employed  in  that  branch  of  industry,  to  better 
advantage  than  in  any  other  manufacturing  operation.  Cotton  can  be 
worked  into  yarn  for  two  cents  a  pound,  and  pay  wages.  It  is  so 
simple  a  branch  of  manufacturing,  compared  with  making  cloth,  that 
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veiy  small  establishments  could  be  carried  on  all  over  the  South  to  ad- 
vantage—one skilful  n!kan  overseeing  the  whole  operation. 

Then  why  should  the  numerous  waterfalls,  rippling  over  the  shoaly 
beds  of  our  bold  and  beautiful  streams  all  over  the  South,  remain  idle 
and  useless  t  Whj  should  our  lands  go  to  waste  in  the  old  planting 
States,  as  soon  as  they  refuse  to  produce  short  staple  cotton  with 
profit  ?  Why  should  we  stand  with  our  arms  folded,  trying  to  make 
nothing  but  cottariy  and  buying  everything  we  use  ?  Cannot  all  see 
that  such  a  policy  will  lead  us  to  be  more  and  more  dependent  T  and 
that  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  can  never  be  prepared  for  separate 
nationality,  or  for  thrift  and  perfect  independence  in  the  Union,  or 
out  of  it  t 

In  the  event  of  our  separation  from  the  Union,  Great  Britain  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  become  our  fast  friend.  But  we  have  no  pvoof 
or  certainty  of  her  remaining  so.  What,  then,  wpuld  be  our  situation 
should  she  quarrel  with  us,  if  we  continue  to  be  industrially  and  com- 
mercially as  helpless  as  we  are  at  present  T  Some  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  such  an  event  is  impossible.  So^we  thought  it  impossible  that  the 
sensible  cUmighU/'doUar-men  of  New-England  would  cease  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  pecuniary  interest,  and  be  found  making  war  on  an 
institution  which  is  the  life-blood  of  their  prosperity  and  thrift. 

Who  would  have  supposed,  a  few  years  ago,  that  those  money-making, 
money-loving  people  would  fall  out  with  their  best  friends  and  best 
customers,  and,  in  a  religious  frenzy,  draw  the  sword  of  extermination 
on  them  t  The  same  spirit  prompted  Great  Britain  to  commit  the 
suicidal  acts  of  tyranny  that  caused  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
get  up  a  government  for  themselves ;  the  same  folly  was  displayed  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  by 
which  she  has  lost  untold  millions.  One  fourth  of  the  first  outlay  to 
free  the  negroes,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  expendsd  in  bettering  their 
condition,  would  havQ  brought  the  slaves  of  the  British  possessions,  in 
that  quarter,  up  to  the  standard  of  our  civilized.  Christianized,  and 
contented  slaves,  and  would  have  accelerated  the,  efforts  of  Christian 
Great  Britain  to  better  the  condition  of  her  subjects  there,  more  than 
anything  else  can  now  accomplish  for  fifty  years  to  come.  She  would 
have  retained  in  the  civilized,  happy  slaves,  the  power  to  control 
*^  King  Cotton,"  and  become  masters  of  that  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

Great  Britain,  by  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
has  retarded  the  religious  civilization  of  the  African  race  in  that 
quarter  at  least  fifty,  if  not  a  hundred  years.  The  slaves  which  she 
freed  might  have  been  Christianized ;  now  they  are  probably  hopeless 
barbarians. 

Situated  as  we  are,  why  should  we  desire  the  importation  of  more 
negroes  ?  We  have  more  labor  now  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton 
thflm  is  profitable,  for  notwithstanding  the  immense  drafts. which  have 
of  late  been  made  on  the  cotton  laborers  to  carry  on  the  various  public 
works  in  the  South,  cotton  has  kept,  all  the  time,  below  its  value,  com- 
pared with  the  advanced  price  of  everything  else.     Any  additional 
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labor  thrown  into  that  branch  of  industxj  would  prove  ruinoos  to  the 
cotton-grower,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
white  labor  unemployed,  unprofitable  and  a  dead  weight  to  us,  let  me 
ask  again,  why  do  men  insist  on  the  importation  of  wild  African 
laborers  ? 

The  result  of  re-opening  that  horrible  traffic  will  be  to  bring  upon 
us  the  censure  of  the  Christian  world.  Our  Sjrstem  of  slavery,  so 
humane  in  its  character,  is  tolerated  or  approved  by  those  of  other 
countries,  who  would  regard  the  re-opening  of  the  slave-trade  as  in- 
human and  revolting. 

Our  true  policy  will  be  found  in  husbanding  our  resources,  and 
finding  employment  for  those  who  are  necessarily  idle  among  us,  in 
hunting  up  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  in  giving  them  profitable  and 
respectable  occupations,  make  them  intelligent  and  useful  citizens. 

Let  our  wealthy  people,  instead  of  expending  all  their  spare  cash  at 
the  North,  patronize  our  own  healthy  and  delightful  mountain  re- 
sorts for  recreation  and  amusement.  Millions  could  be  saved  in  this 
way  to  the  South,  which  would  afford  us  capital  to  start  new 
branches  of  industrial  employment. 

Patriotism  should  prompt  every  man  to  forego  some  temporary  in- 
convenience, and  to  give  up  some  pecuniary  gains,  to  carry  out  such 
an  object  as  our  commercial  independence,  and  to  encourage  divermfied 
home  industry. 

As  long  as  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  importing  supplies,  and 
want  a  market  for  our  cotton  away  from  home,  our  interest  will 
prompt  us  to  buy  where  we  can  do  it  cheaper,  and  sell  where  we  can 
obtain  the  highest  prices.  The  free  States  are  lai^  customers  for  our 
cotton,  and  furnish  us,  as  we  have  before  observed,  with  many  articles 
of  prime  necessity  cheaper  than  we  can  make  them  ourselves,  or  im- 
port them  from  Europe.  We  want  a  free  trade  with  all  the  world. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  help  ourselves 
in  every  possible  manner.  We  of  the  South  can,  and  ought,  to  make 
many  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  and  serve  ourselves  better  and 
cheaper  than  by  sending  to  the  North  or  Europe  for  them,  whose 
profits  enrich  them  and  impoverish  us. 

If  our  people  meet  in  primary  assemblies,  and  resolve  to  patronize 
home  industry,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  t 

Our  patriotic  ladies  may  meet  together  and  resolve  not  to  purchase 
articles  of  Yankee  manufacture,  while  Southern-made  articles  can  be 
substituted  for  them,  without  committing  a  sin  against  their  over-re- 
ligious negro-sympathizing  friends  of  the  North. 

The  Southern  people  at  large  may  form  themselves  into  societies  for 
the  encouragement  of  domestiq  industry  and  direct  importations,  and 
enter  into  pledges  with  each  other,  always  to  give  the  preference  to 
home-made  goods,  where  the  quality  and  price  will  warrant  it ;  and 
also  to  purchase  from  no  one  who  does  not  procure  his  goods  from 
their  own  importing  wholesale  jobbing  merchants.  All  this  may  be 
done,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call  it  anti-Union  or  anti- American. 

Men  and  women  who  love  the  South,  will  always  be  ready  to  make 
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small  sacrifices  for  the  encouragement  and  growth  of  every  species  of 
industry  that  can  be  made  to  thrive  at  home.     This  ought  to  be  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  all  consumers  at  the  South,  by  those  who  can 
well  wield  the  tongue  or  pen.     The  fact  should  be  boldly  set  forth, 
that  economy  and  purchasing  from  one  another  at  liome,  us  far  as 
possible,  will  result  in  rendering  the  South  rich  and  independent.     If 
everybody,  in  purchasing  supplies,  would  persist  in  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  products  of  home  industry,  there  would  be  no  dilficulty  in 
establishing  and  sustaining  manufactories  here  at  the  South,  and  with 
that,  commerce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  spring  up.     We  were 
rejoiced  to  see  the  response  to  the  Charleston  merchants  by  those  of 
Chester ;  let  all  the  village  and  country  merchants  everywhere  come  to 
similar  resolves,  and  carry  them  out,  and  also  add  to  their  determina- 
tions that  they  will  keep  on  hand  a  good  assortment  of  Southeni-made 
goods,  and  endeavor  to  sell  them  in  preference  to  articles  made  away 
from  home,  and  thus  lend  their  indispensable  and  valuuble  aid  to  the 
promotion  of  home  manufactures.     It  they  withdraw  their  trade  from 
the  North,  they  will  find  the  importing  trade  of  Charleston  a  spirited 
act  of  merchants,  ready  to  perform  their  part  of  the  great  work  of 
building  up  our  city  into  a  commercial  mart,  and  an  importing  empori- 
um, where  all  kinds  of  foreign  goods  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  merchants  of  the  South  are  the  channels  through  which  passes 
annually  almost  the  entire  proceeds  of  our  immense  crop,  amounting 
to  two  hundre<l  and  forty  millions,  if  not  more.     Yes  I  mercantile 
profits  that  would  in  a  few  years  build  up  for  us  a  large  commercial 
emporium,  passes  through  your  hands  to  the  North,  never  to  return  to 
us.     Through  your  exertions,  the  South  may  save  millions  of  income 
and  turn  the  currents  which  give  the  North  the  control  of,  and  large 
profits  on,  our  imports  and  exports.     You  have  the  power  to  place 
Southern-made  goods  in  the  hands  of  every  consumer.     The  dpstiny  of 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  and  tlirift  is  in  the  hands 
of  Southern  merchants.    If  they  can  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
we  have — that  on  the  success  of  manufacturinj;  industry  hangs  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  South — they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  lend 
their  powerful  aid  to  a  reform,  and  to  such  a  change  in  the  course  of 
trade  its  will  speedily  take  from  New- York  and  Philadelphia  that  por- 
tion of  the  wholesale  jobbing  trade  which  belongs  to  the  South,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will,  in  future,  all  be  found  ready  and  willing 
patrons  to  domestic  industry. 


ART.  X.~WHi'  WE  KESIST,  AND  WHAT  WE  IlESIST. 

THE  TWO   OPPOSING   VIEWS    OF   THE    GREAT    ISSUE   BETWEEN   THE 

NORTH   AND   THE  50UTH. 

In  our  December  number  appeared  the  admirable  argument  of  Mr.  Mem- 
minger,  of  South  Carolina,  which  Btti  forth  the  grievances  the  South  lias  sus- 
tained in  the  Union,  and  the   future    dangers    which  enyiron    hci.      TVi^v^ 
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grievances  having  become  intolerable,  by  the  election  of  an  abolition  President, 
that  gallant  State  has  resumed  her  sovereignty,  and,  before  the  words  which  we 
now  write,  can  be  read,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  her  sister  and  neighbor 
SUtes. 

We  yield  now,  to  a  wish  expressed  from  many  quarters,  that  the  able  "  Thanks- 
giving discourse,"  delivered  by  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New-Orleans,  should  have  place 
in  our  pages — developing,  as  it  docs,  solemnly,  and  in  the  religious  aspect,  the 
momentous  controvers}*  which  is  upon  us.  It  is  only  in  times  of  revolution 
that  the  voice  of  the  Church  may  be  appropriately  expressed  upon  national 
issues. 

We  perform  a  still  further  duty  to  the  South,  by  publishing,  at  the  same 
time,  .the  great  speech  delivered  in  New-York,  on  the  5th  of  November  last,  by 
John  Jay,  and  upon  which,  and  the  speeches  of  Seward  and  those  of  Lincoln, 
the  North  has '  been  overwhelmingly  carried.      Men  of  the  South — It  is  tuk 

UOUll   OF   .4CTI0N  ! 

""  Awake — ariKO,  or  be  forever  fallen  !*' 

THANKSGIVING  SERMON, 
Delivered  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Churchy  New  OrleanSy  on  Thursday,  Nov.  29. 

BT   REV.  D.  U.  PALUZR,  D.  D. 

Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief 
by  a  law  * — Psalm  xciv.  20. 

All  tho  men  of  tliy  confederacy  have  brought  thee  even  to  the  border  ;  the 
men  that  were  at  peace  with  thee  have  deceived  thee,  and  prevailed  against 
thee  ;  t'lc y  th{it  ate  thy  bread  have  laid  a  wound  under  thee  ;  there  is  none  un- 
derstanding iu  him. — Obadiah  7. 

The  voice  of  the  ohiof  magistrate  has  suminoned  us  to-day  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  This  call,  in  its  annuaJirepotition,  may  be  too  often 
only  a  solemn  state  form  j  nevertheless,  it  covers  a  mighty  and  a 
double  truth. 

It  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  whose  will  shapes  the 
destiny  of  nations,  and  that  sentiment  of  religion  in  man  which  points 
to  him  as  the  needle  to  the  pole.  Even  with  those  who  grope  in  the 
twilight  of  natural  religion,  natural  conscience  gives  a  voice  to  the 
dis^y^nsn lions  of  Providence.  If  in  autumn  "  extensiAC  harvests  hang 
their  heavy  head,'*  the  joyous  reaper,  "crowned  with  the  sickle  and 
the  whe^iten  sheaf,"  lifts  his  heart  to  the  "  Father  of  Lights,  from  whom 
Cometh  down  every  gooil  and  perfect  gift."  Or,  if  pestilence  and  Himinc 
waste  tho  earth,  even  pagan  altars  smoke  with  bleeding  victims,  and 
costly  hecntond)S  ap])case  the  divine  anger  which  flames  out  in  such  dire 
misfortunes.  It  is  the  instinct  of  man's  religious  nature,  which,  among 
Christians  and  heathens  alike,  seeks  after  God — the  natural  homage 
which  reason,  blinded  as  it  may  be,  pays  to  a  universal  and  ruling 
Providence.  All  classes  bow  beneath  it<  spell,  especially  in  seasons  of 
gloom,  when  a  nation  bends  benciith  the  weight  of  a  general  calamity, 
and  a  common  sorrow  falls  upon  every  heart.  The  hesitating  skeptic 
forgets  to  weigh  his  scruples,  as  the  dark  shadow  passes  over  him  and 
fills  his  soul  witli  awe.     The  dainty  philosopher,  coolly  discoursing  of 
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the  forces  of  nature  and  her  uniform  laws,  abandons  for  a  time  bis 
iktheintical  speculations,  abasbed  by  the  proo&  of  a  supreme  and  per- 
sonal will. 

Thus  the  devout  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  who  do  not 
rise  above  the  level  of  mere  theism,  are  drawn  into  momentary  fellow- 
ship ;  as,  under  the  pressure  of  these  inextinguishable  convictions,  they 
pay  a  public  and  united  homage  to  the  Grod  of  nature  and  grace. 

In  obedience  to  this  great  law  of  religious  feeling,  not  less  than  in 
obedience  to  the  civil  ruler  who  represents  this  commonwealth  in  its 
unity,  we  are  now  a$^mbled.     Hitherto,  on  similar  occasions,  our 
language  has  been  the  language  of  gratitude  and  song.     ''  The  voice 
of  rejoicing  and  palvation  was  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous." 
Together  we  praised  the  Lord  ^*  that  our  garners  were  full,  affording 
all  manner  of  store ;  that  our  sheep  brought  forth  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  in  our  streets ;  that  our  oxen  were  strong  to  labor,  and 
there  was  no  breaking  in  nor  going  out,  and  no  complaining  was  in 
our  streets.'*     As  we  together  surveyed  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
the  joyful  chorus  swelled  from  millions  of  people,  "  Peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces."     But,  to-day,  burdened 
hearts  all  over  this  land  are  brought  to  the  sanctuary  of  G-od.     We 
*^  see  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  afHiction,  and  the  curtains  of  the  land 
of  Midian  do  tremble."     We  have  fallen  upon  times  when  there  are 
^'  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  upon  the  earth 
distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring ; 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming"  in  the  near  yet  gloomy  future.     Since  the  words 
of  this  proclamation  were  penned  by  which  we  are  convened,  that 
which  all  men  dreaded,  buU  against  which  all  men  hoped,  has  been 
realized ;  and  in  the  triumph  of  a  sectional  majority  we  are  compelled 
to  read  the  probable  doom  of  our  once  happy  and  united  confederacy. 
It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  we  are  in  the  most  fearful  and  perilous 
crisis  which  has  occurred  in  our  history  as  a  nation.     The  cords 
which,  during  four  fifths  of  a  century,  have  bound  together  this  grow- 
ing republic  are  now  strained  to  their  utmost  tension  :  they  just  need 
the  touch  of  fire  to  part  asunder  forever.     Like  a  ship  laboring  in  the 
storm,  and  suddenly  grounded  upon  some  treacherous  shoal,  every 
timber  of  this  vast  confederacy  strains  and  groans  under  the  pressure. 
Sectional  divisions,  the  jealousy  of  rival  inter^ts,  the  lust  of  politi- 
cal power,  a  Uistard  ambition  which  looks  to  personal  aggrandizement 
rather  than  to  the  public  weal,  a  reckless  radicalism  which  seeks  for 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  ancient  and  stable,  and  a  furious  fanati- 
cism which  drives  on  its  ill-considered  conclusions  with  utter  disregard 
of  the  evil  it  engenders — all  these  combine  to  create  a  portentous  crisis, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  never  known  before,  and  which  puts  to  a 
crucifying  test  the  virtue,  the  patriotism,  and  the  piety  of  the  country. 
You,  my  hearers,  who  have  waited  upon  my  public  ministry,  and 
have  known  me  in  the  intimacies  of  pastoral  intercourse,  will  do  me 
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the  justioe  to  testify  that  I  have  never  intenneddled  with  political 
qoestioDS.  Interested  as  I  might  be  in  the  progress  of  events,  I  have 
never  obtruded,  either  publidj  or  privately,  my  opinions  upon  any  of 
you ;  nor  can  a  single  man  arise  and  say  that,  by  word  or  sign,  have  I 
ever  sought  to  warp  his  sentiments,  or  control  his  judgment,  upon  any 
political  subject  whatsoever.  The  party  questions  which  have  hitherto 
divided  the  political  world,  have  seemed  to  me  to  involve  ho  issue 
sufficiently  momentous  to  warrant  my  turning  aside,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  my  chosen  calling.  In  this  day  of  intelligence,  I  have 
felt  there  were  thousands  around  me  more  competent  to  instruct  in 
statesmanship ;  and  thus,  from  considerations  of  modesty,  no  less 
than  prudence,  I  have  preferred  to  move  among  you  as  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  belonging  to  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 

During  the  heated  canvass,  which  has  just  been  brought  to  so 
disastrous  a  close,  the  seal  of  a  rigid  and  religious  silence  has  not  been 
broken.  I  deplored  the  divisions  among  us  as  being,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, impertinent  in  the  solemn  crisis  which  was  too  evidently  impend- 
ing. Most  clearly  did  it  appear  to  me  that  but  one  issue  was  before 
us — an  issue  soon  to  be  presented  in  a  fonn  which  would  compel  the 
attention.  That  crisis  might  make  it  imperative  upon  me,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  divine,  to  speak  in  language  admitting  no  miscon- 
struction. Until  then,  aside  from  the  din  and  strife  of  parties,  I  could 
only  matuije,  with  solitary  and  prayerful  thought,  the  destined  utterance. 
That  hour  has  come.  At  a  juncture  so  solemn  as  the  present,  with 
the  destiny  of  a  great  people  waiting  upon  the  decision  of  an  hour,  it 
is  not  lawful  to  be  still.  Whoever  may  have  influence  to  shape  public 
opinion,  at  such  a  time  must  lend  it,  or  prove  faithless  to  a  trust  as 
solemn  as  any  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  bar  of  God. 

Is  it  immodest  in  me  to  assume,  that  I  may  represent  a  class  whose 
opinions  in  such  a  controversy  are  of  cardinal  importance — ^the 
dass  which  seeks  to  ascertain  its  duty  in  the  light  simply  of  conscience 
and  religion,  and  which  turns  to  the  moralist  and  the  Christian  for 
support  and  guidance  ?  Tlie  question,  too,  which  now  places  us  upon 
the  brink  of  revolution,  was  in  its  origin  a  question  of  morals  and  re- 
limon.  It  was  debated  in  ecclesiastical  councils  before  it  entered 
legislative  halls.  ■  It  has  riven  asunder  the  two  largest  religious  com- 
munions in  the  land,  and  the  right  determination  of  this  primary 
question  will  go  far  toward  fixing  the  attitude  we  must  assume  in  the 
coming  struggle.  I  sincerely  pray  God  that  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I 
have  misapprehended  the  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to-day  ;  for  I  have 
ascended  this  pulpit  under  the  agitation  of  feeling,  natural  to  one  who 
is  about  to  deviate  from  the  settled  policy  of  his  public  life.  It  is  my 
purpose — not  as  your  oi-gan,  compromitting  you,  whose  opinions  are, 
for  the  most  part,  unknown  to  me,  but  on  my  sole  responsibility — to 
speak  upon  the  one  question  of  the  day  ;  and  to  state  the  duty  which, 
as  I  believe,  patriotism  and  religion  alike  require  of  us  all.  I  shall 
aim  to  speak  with  a  moderation  of  tone  and  feeling  almost  judicial, 
well  befitting  the  sanctities  of  the  place  and  the  solemnities  of  the 
judgment  day. 
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In  determiDing  our  duty  in  this  emergency,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  first  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trust  providentially  committed 
to  us.     A  nation  oflen  has  a  character  as  well  defined  and  intense  as 
that  of  the  individual.     This  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  variety  of 
causes  operating  through  a  long  period  of  time.     It  is  due  largely  to 
the  original  traits  which  distinguish  the  stock  from  which  it  springs, 
and  to  the  providential  training  which  has  formed  its  education.     But, 
however  derived,   this  individuality  of  character  alone   makes  any 
people  trul^  historic,  competent  to  work  out  its  specific  mission,  and  to 
become  a  factor  in  the  world's  progress.     The  particular  trust  assigned 
to  such  a  people  becomes  the  pledge  of  Divine  protection,  and  their 
fidelity  to  it  determines  the  fate  by  which  it  is  finally  overtaken. 
What  that  trust  is,  must  be  ascertained  from  the  necessities  of  their 
position,  the  institutions  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  their  principles, 
and  the  conflicts  through  which  they  preserve  their  identity  and  inde- 
pendence.    If,  then,  the  South  is  such  a  people,  what,  at  this  juncture, 
is  their  providential  trur»t?     I  answer,  that  it  is  to  conserve  and  to  per' 
petuate  the  inUitution  oj  domestic  dacei^y  as  now  existing.     It  is  not 
necessar}'  here  to  inquire  whether  this  is  precisely  the  best  relation  in 
which  the  hewer  of  wood  and  di-awer  of  water  can  stand  to  his 
employer :  allhougli  this  proposition  may  perhaps  be  successfully  sus- 
tained by  those  who  choose  to  defend  it.     Still  less  are  we  required, 
dogmatically,  to  affirm  that  it  will  subsist  through  all  time.     Baffled 
as  our  wisdom  may  now  be,  in  finding  a  solution  of  this  intricate 
social  problem,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  the  height  of  arrogance  to 
pronounce  what  changes  may  or  may  not  occur  in  the  distant  future, 
In  the  grand  march  of  events.  Providence  may  work  out  a  solution 
undiscoverable   by   us.      What  modifications   of   soil    and    climate 
may  hereafter  be  produced,  what  consequent  changes  in  the  products 
on  which  we  depend,  what  political  revolutions  may  occur  among  the 
races  which  arc  now  enacting  the  gi'cat  drama  of  histoiy  ?     All  such 
inquiries  are  totally  irrelevant,  because  no  prophetic  vision  can  pierce 
the  darkness  of  that  future.     If  this  question  should  ever  arise,  the 
generation  to  whom  it  is  remitted  will  doubtless  have  the  wisdom  to 
meet  it,  and  Providence  will  furnish  the  lights  in  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
solved.    All  that  we  claim  for  them,  and  for  oui-selvcs,  is  liberty  to 
work  out  tiiis  problem,  o^uided  by  nature  ?ind  God,  without  obtrusive 
interference  from  abroad.     These  great  questions  of  providence  and 
histor}'  must  have  free  scope  for  their  solution ;  and  the  race,  whose 
fortunes  iire  distinctly  implicated  in  the  same,  is  alone  authorized,  as  it 
is  alone  competent  to  determine  them.     It  is  just  this  impcrtinenco  of 
human  legislation,  seitins  bounds  to  what  God  onlv  can  roLrnlate,  that 
the  South  is  called  this  day  to  resent  and  resist.     The  country  is  con- 
vulsed, sinn>ly  because  "  the  throne  of  iniquity  framcth  mischief  by  a 
law."       Without,   therefore,   determining  the   question  of  duty   for 
future  generations,  I  simply  say,  that  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty 
is  plain  of  conserving  and  transmitting  the  system  of  slavery,  with  the 
freest  scope  for  its  natural  development  and  extension.     T>ct  us,  my 
brelhi*cn,  look  our  duty  in  the  face.     With  this  iust\tv3kdo\v  ^'^'sivnjN!^ 
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to  our  keeping,  what  reply  shall  we  make  to  those  who  say  that  ita 
days  are  numbered  ?  My  own  conviction  is,  that  we  should  at  once 
lifl  ourslves,  intelligibly,  to  the  highest  moral  ground,  and  proclaim  to 
all  the  world,  that  we  hold  this  trust  from  God,  and  in  its  occupancy 
we  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall,  as  God  may  appoint.  If  the  critical 
moment  has  arrived,  at  which  the  great  issue  is  joined,  let  us  say 
that,  in  the  sight  of  all  perils,  we  will  stand  by  our  trust — ^iind  Grod 
be  with  the  right ! 

The  argument  which  enforces  the  solemnity  of  thi#  providential 
trust  is  simple  and  condensed.     It  is  bound  upon  us,  then,  by  the 
principle  of  ael/'preservaiian,  that  '*  first  law"  which  is  continually 
asserting  its  supremacy  over  others.     Need  I  pause  to  show  how  this 
system  of  servitude  underlies  and  supports  our  material  interests  ? — 
that  our  wealth  consists  in  our  lands  and  in  the  serfs  who  till  them  ? 
— that  from  the  nature  of  our  products  they  can  only  be  cultivated  by 
labor  which  must  be  controlled  in  order  to  be  certain? — that  any 
other  than  a  tropical  race  must  faint  and  wither  beneath  a  tropical 
spn  ?     Need  I  pause  to  show  how  this  system  is  interwoven  with  our 
entire  social  fabric  ? — that  these  slaves  form  pai*ts  of  our  households, 
even  as  our  children  ;  and  that,  too,  tlirough  a  relationship  recognized 
and  sanctioned  in  the  Scriptures  of  God  even  as  the  other  ?     Must  I 
pause  to  show  how  it  has  fashioned  our  modes  of  life,  and  dctennined 
all  our  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  moulded  the  very  type  of  our 
civilization?     How  then  can  the  hand  of- violence  be  laid  upon  it 
without  involving  our  existence  1     lite  so-called  free  States  of  this 
country  are  working  out  the  social  problem  under  conditions  peculiar 
to  themselves.     These  conditions  are  sufficiently  hard,  and  their  suc- 
cess is  too  uncertain,  to  excite  in  us  the  least  jealousy  of  their  lot. 
With  a  teeming  population,  which  the  soil  cannot  support — with  their 
wealth  depending  upon  arts,   created   by  artificial  wants — with   an 
eternal  friction  between  the  grades  of  their  society — with  their  labor 
&HJJL  their  capital  grinding  against  each  other  like  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones — with  labor  cheapened  and  displaced  by  new  mechanica! 
inventions,  bursting  more  asunder  the  bonds  of  brotherhood — ^amid 
these  Intricate  penis  we  have  ever  given  them  our  sympathy  and  our 
pniyerit,  and  have  never  sought  to  weaken  the  foundations  of  their 
social  order.     God  grant  them  complete  success  in  the  solution  of  all 
their  perplexities!     Wc,  too,  have  our  responsibilities  and  our  trials; 
but  they  are  all  bound  up  in  this  one  institution,  which  has  been  the 
object  of  such  unrighteous  assault  through  five-and-twenty  years.     If 
we  are  true  to  oui-selves,  we  shall,  at  this  critical  juncture,  stand  by  it 
and  work  out  our  destiny. 

Til  is  duty  is  bound  upon  us  again  as  the  constituted  guardians  of  the 
slaves  themselves.  Our  lot  is  not  more  implicated  in  theirs,  than  is 
their  lot  in  ours ;  in  our  mutual  relations  we  survive  or  perish 
together.  The  worst  foes  of  the  black  race  are  those  who  have  inter- 
meddled on  their  behalf.  We  know  better  than  others  that  every 
attribute  of  their  character  fits  them  for  dependence  and  servitude. 
By  nature  the  most  affectionate  and  loyal  of  all  races  beneath  the  sun. 
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ihej  are  also  the  most  helpless ;  and  no  calamity  can  befall  them 
greater  than  the  loss  of  that  protection  they  enjoy  under  this  patri- 
archal system.  Indeed,  the  experiment  has  been  grandly  tried  of  pre- 
cipitating them  upon  freedom  which  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy ;  and 
th^  Asmal  results  are  before  us  in  statistics  that  astonish  the  world. 
With  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth  in  their  possession,  and  with  tfie 
advantage  of  a  long  discipline  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  their  oonstitu- 
.tional  indolence  has  converted  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  sea  into 
a  howling  waste.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  the  South  should, 
at  this  moment,  surrender  every  slave,  the  wisdom  of  the  entire  world, 
united  in  solemn  council,  could  not  solve  the  question  of  their  dis- 
posal. Their  transportation  to  Africa,  even  if  it  were  feasible,  would 
be  but  the  most  refined  cruelty ;  they  must  perish  with  starvation  be- 
fore they  could  have  time  to  relapse  into  their  primitive  barbarism. 
Their  residence  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  vigorous  Saxon  race, 
would  be  but  the  signal  for  their  rapid  extermination  before  they  had 
time  to  waste  away  through  listlessness,  filth,  and  vice.  Freedom 
would  be  their  doom ;  and  equally  from  both  tiiey  call  upon  us,  their 
providential  guardians,  to  be  protected.  I  know  this  argument  will 
be  scoffed  abroad  as  the  hypocritical  cover  thrown  over  our  own 
cnpidity  and  selfishness ;  but  every  Southern  master  knows  its  truth 
and  feels  its  power.  My  servant,  whether  bom  in  my  house  or  bought 
with  my  money,  stands  to  me  in  the  relation  of  a  child.  Though 
providentially  owing  me  service,  which,  providentially,  I  am  bound  to 
exact,  he  is,  nevertheless,  my  brother  and  my  friend ;  and  I  tun  to 
him  a  guardian  and  a  father.  He  leans  upon  me  for  protection,  for 
counsel,  •and  for  blessing ;  and  so  long  as  the  relation  continues,  no 
power  but  the  power  of  Almighty  God,  shall  come  between,  him  and 
me.  Were  there  no  argument  but  this,  it  binds  upon  us  the  provi- 
dential duty  of  preserving  the  relation  that  we  may  save  him  from  a 
doom  worse  than  death. 

It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe,  further,  to  the  dvUized  world.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fiict  that,  during  these  thirty  years  of  unceasing  warfare 
agunst  slavery,  and  while  a  lying  spirit  has  inflamed  the  world  against 
us,  that  world  has  grown  more  and  more  dependent  upon  it  for  suste- 
nance and  wealth.  Every  tyro  knows  that  all  branches  of  industry 
fidl  back  upon  the  soiL  We  must  come,  every  one  of  us,  to  the  bo?om 
of  this  great  mother  for  nourishment.  In  the  happy  partnership 
which  has  grown  up  in  providence  between  the  tribes  of  this  con- 
federacy, our  industry  has  been  concentrated  upon  agriculture.  To 
the  North  we  have  cheerfully  resigned  all  the  profits  arising  from 
manufacture  and  conunerce.  Those  profits  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  fairly  earned,  and  we  have  never  begrudged  them.  We  have 
sent  them  our  sugar  and  bought  it  back  when  refined ;  we  have  sent 
them  our  cotton  and  bought  it  back  when  spun  into  thread  or  woven 
into. cloth.  Almost  every  article  we  use,  from  the  shoe-latchet  to  the 
most  elaborate  and  costly  article  of  luxury,  they  have  made  and  we 
have  bought ;  and  both  sections  have  thriven  by  the  partnership,  as 
no  people  ever  thrived  before  since  the  first  shining  of  the  sun.     S<^ 
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literally  true  are  the  words  of  the  text,  addressed  hj  Ohadiah  to 
Kdom,  '^  All  the  men  of  our  confederacy,  the  men  that  were  at  peace 
with  us,  have  eaten  our  bread  at  tiic  very  time  they  have  deceived  and 
laid  a  wound  under  us."  Even  beyond  this — the  enriching  commerce 
which  has  built  the  splendid  cities  and  marble  palaces  of  England  as 
well  as  of  America,  has  been  largely  established  upon  the  products  of 
our  soil ;  and  the  blooms  upon  Southern  fields,  gathered  by  black 
hands,  have  fed  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham not  less  than  of  Lawrence  and  Jx)we]l.  Strike  now  a  blow  at 
this  system  of  labor,  and  the  world  itself  totters  at  the  stroke.  Shall 
we  permit  that  blow  to  fall  ?  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  civilized  man  to 
stand  in  the  breach  and  i^tay  the  uplifted  arm  ?  If  the  blind  Samson 
lays  hold  of  the  pillars  which  support  the  arch  of  the  world's  industry, 
how  many  more  will  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins  than  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines  1  "  Who  knoweth  whether  we  are  not  come  to  the  king- 
dom for  such  a  time  as  this  f 

Last  of  all,  in  this  great  stmggle,  wc  defend  the  cause  of  God  and 
religion.  The  abolition  spirit  is  undeniably  atheistic.  The  demon 
which  erected  its  throne  upon  the  guillotine  in  the  days  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  which  abolished  the  Sabbath  and  worshipped  reason  in 
the  person  of  a  hariot,  yet  survives  to  work  other  horrore,  of  which 
those  of  the  French  revolution  arc  but  the  type.  Among  a  people 
so  generally  religious  as  the  American,  a  disguise  must  be  worn; 
but  it  ^  the  same  old  threadbare  disguise  of  the  advocacy  of  human 
rights.  From  a  thousand  Jacobin  clubs  here,  as  in  France,  the  decree 
has  gone  forth  which  strikes  at  God  by  sti'iking  at  all  subordination 
and  law.  Availing  itself  of  the  morbid  and  misdirected  sympathies  of 
men,  it  has  entrapped  weak  consciences  in  the  meshes  of  its  treachery, 
and  now,  at  last,  has  seated  its  high  priest  upon  the  throne,  clad  in 
the  black  garments  of  discoixl  and  schism,  so  symbolic  of  its  ends. 
Under  this  specious  cry  of  reform,  it  demands  that  every  evil  shall  be 
corrected,  or  society  become  a  wreck — the  sun  must  be  stricken  from 
the  heavens  if  a  spot  is  found  on  his  disk.  The  Most  High,  knowing 
his  own  power,  which  is  infinite,  and  his  own  wistlom,  wliich  is  un- 
fathomable, can  aflbrd  to  be  patient.  But  these  self-constitutod  re- 
formers must  quicken  4he  activity  of  Jehovah  or  compel  his  abdication. 
In  their  furious  haste  they  tram})le  u^ton  oblig-ations  saci'cd  as  any 
which  can  bind  the  conscience.  It  is  time  to  reproduce  the  o1)solete 
idoA  that  Providence  must  govern  man,  and  not  that  man  should  con- 
trol Providence.  In  the  imi)erfect  state  of  human  society,  it  pleases 
God  to  allow  evils  which  check  others  that  are  greater.  As  in  the 
physical  world,  objects  are  moved  forward,  not  by  a  single  force,  but 
by  the  comjx)sition  of  forces,  so  in  his  moral  administnition  there  are 
checks  and  balances  whose  intimate  relations  are  comprehended  only 
by  hiniRclf  But  what  reck  they  of  this — these  fierce  zealots  who  un- 
dertake to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ?  Working  out  the  single  and 
false  idea  which  rides  them  like  a  nightmare,  tliey  dash  athwail  the 
spheres,  utterly  disregaixling  the  delicate  mechanism  of  Providence, 
which  moves  on,  wheels  within  wheels,  with  pivots  and  balances  and 
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springs,  which  the  great  designer  alone  can  control.  This  spirit  of 
atheism,  which  knows  no  G^  who  tolerates  evil,  no  Bible  which 
sanctions  law,  and  no  conscience  that  can  be  bound  by  oaths  and  cove^ 
nants,  has  selected  us  for  its  victims,  and  slavery  for  its  issue.  Its 
banner-cry  rings  out  already  upon  the  air — "  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity," which,  simply  interpreted,  mean  bondage,  confiscation,  and 
massacre.  With  its  tri-color  waving  in  the  breeze,  it  waits  to  inaugu« 
rate  its  reign  of  terror.  To  the  South  b  assigned  the  high  position  of 
defending,  before  all  nations,  the  cause  of  all  religion  and  of  all  truth. 
In  this  trust  we  are  resisting  the  power  which  wars  against  constitu- 
tions and  laws  and  compacts,  against  Sabbaths  and  sanctuaries,  against 
the  family,  the  state  and  the  ciiurch ;  which  blasphemously  invades 
the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  rebukes  the  Most  High  for  the  errors  of 
his  administration;  which,  if  it  cannot  snatch  the  reins  of  empire 
from  his  grasp,  will  lay  the  universe  in  ruins  at  his  feet.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  shall  decline  the  onset  ? 

This  argument,  then,  which  sweeps  over  the  entire  circle  of  our  re- 
lations, touches  the  four  cardinal  points  of  duty  to  ourselves^  to  our 
slaves^  to  the  worlds  and  to  Almighty  God.  It  establishes  the  nature  and 
solemnity  of  our  present  trust,  to  preserve  and  transmit  our  eainting  sysUm 
of  dotnestic  servitude,  with  the  rig/tt,  unc/umged  by  man,  to  go  and  root 
iUelf  wherever  Providence  and  nature  may  carry  it  This  trust  we  will 
discharge  in  the  face  of  the  worst  possible  peril.  Tliough  war  be  the 
aggregation  of  all  evils,  yet,  should  the  madness  of  the  hour  appeal  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink  even  from  the  baptism 
of  Bre.  If  modem  crusaders  stand  in  serried  ranks  upon  some  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  there  shall  we  be  in  defence  of  our  trust.  Not  till  the 
last  man  has  fallen  behind  the  hist  rampart  shall  it  drop  from  our 
hanls,  and  then  only  in  surrender  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Against  this  institution  a  system  ^f  aggression  has  been  pursued 
through  the  last  thirty  years.  Initiated  by  a  few  fanatics,  who  were 
at  firat  despised,  it  ha.H  gathered  sti-ength  from  opposition  until  it  has 
assumed  its  prcsent  gigsintic  proportions.  No  man  has  thoughtfully 
watched  the  progress  of  this  controveray  without  being  convincetl  that 
the  crisis  must  at  length  come.  Some  few,  perhaps,  have  hoped 
against  hope,  that  the  gathering  imposthume  might  be  dispersed,  and 
the  i)oison  be  eliminated  from  the  bixly  politic  by  healthful  rcmcilies. 
liut  the  delusion  has  scarcely  been  cherished  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  histoiy  of  fanaticism  in  its  path  of  blood  and  fire  through  the  ages 
of  the  past.  The  moment  must  arrive  when  the  contiict  must  be 
joined,  and  victoiy  decide  for  one  or  the  other.  As  it  has  been  a  war 
of  legislative  tactics,  and  not  of  physicsd  force,  both  partic^^  have  been 
manccuvring  for  a  position ;  and  the  emban*'«issment  has  been,  while 
dodging  amidst  constitutional  forms,  to  make  an  issue  tliat  sliould  be 
clear,  simple,  and  tangible.  Such  an  issue  is  at  length  presented  in 
the  result  of  the  recent  presidential  election.  He  it  obsL»rvcd,  too,  that 
it  is  an  issue  made  by  the  North,  not  by  the  South.  Upon  whom, 
therefore,  must  rest  the  entire  guilt  of  the  present  disturbance*!  With 
a  choice  between  three  national  candidates,  who  have  more  or  le^s 
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divided  the  vote  of  the  South,  the  North,  with  unexampled  unanimity, 
have  cast  their  ballot  for  a  candidate  who  is  sectional,  who  represents 
a  party  that  is  sectional,  and  the  ground  of  that  sectionalism,  prejudice 
against  the  established  and  constitutional  rights  and  immunities  and 
institutions  of  the  South.  What  does  this  declare — what  can  it  de- 
clare— but  that  henceforth  this  is  to  be  a  government  of  section 
over  section  :  a  government  using  constitutional  foniis  only  to  em- 
barrass and  divide  the  section  ruled,  and  as  fortresses  through  whose 
embrasures  the  cannon  of  legislation  U  to  be  employed  in  demolishing 
the  guaranteed  institutions  of  the  South  ?  What  issue  is  more  direct, 
concrete,  intelligible,  than  this?  I  thank  God  that,  since  the  conflict 
must  be  joined,  the  responsibility  of  this  issue  rests  not  with  us,  who 
have  ever  acted  upon  the  defensive,  and  that  it  is  so  disembarrassed 
and  simple  that  the  feeblest  mind  can  understand  it. 

The  question  with  the  South  to-dj\y  is  not  what  issue  shall  she  make, 
but  how  shall  she  meet  that  which  is  prepared  for  her  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  we  can  hesitiite  longer  than  a  moment  ?  In  our  natural  recoil 
from  the  perils  of  revolution,  and  with  our  clinging  fondness  for  the 
memories  of  the  past,  we  may  perhaps  look  around  for  somet'ning  to 
soften  the  asperity  of  this  ift*uc,  for  some  ground  on  which  we  may 
defer  the  day  of  evil,  for  some  hope  that  the  gathering  clouds  may  not 
burst  in  fury  upon  the  land. 

It  is  alleged,  for  example,  that  the  President  elect  has  been  chosen 
by  a  fair  majority  under  prescnbed  forms.  But  need  I  say,  to  those 
who  have  read  history,  that  no  despotism  is  more  absolute  than  that 
of  an  unprincipled  democracy,  and  no  tyranny  moi-c  galling  than  that 
exercise<l  through  constitutional  formulas  ?  But  the  plea  is  idle,  when 
the  veiy  question  we  debate  is  the  perpetuation  of  that  Constitution 
now  converted  into  an  engine  of  oppression,  and  the  continuance  of 
that  union  which  is  henceforth  |o  be  our  condition  of  vassalage.  I 
SJiy  it  with  solemnity  and  pain,  this  union  of  our  forefathers  is  already 
gone.  It  existed  but  in  mutual  confidence,  the  bonds  of  which  were 
ruptured  in  the  late  election,  'lliough  its  form  should  be  presei-ved,  it 
is,  in  fact,  destroyed.  We  may  possibly  enteitain  the  project  of  re- 
constructing it ;  but  it  will  be  another  union,  resting  upon  other  than 
past  guarantees.  **  In  that  we  say,  a  new  covenant,  we  have  made  the 
tirst  old,  and  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
away'* — "us  a  vesture  it  is  folded  up.*'  For  myself,  I  say  that  under 
the  rule  which  threatens  us,  I  throw  off  the  yoke  of  this  union  as 
readily  as  did  our  ancestors  the  yoke  of  King  George  III.,  and  for 
causes  immeasurably  stronger  than  those  pleaded  in  their  celebrated 
declaration. 

It  is  softly  whispered,  too,  that  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
throne  protests  and  avci*s  his  purpose  to  administer  the  government  in 
a  conservative  and  national  spirit.  Allowing  him  all  credit  for  per- 
sonal integrity  in  these  protestations,  he  is,  in  this  matter,  nearly  as 
impotent  for  good  as  he  is  c<)nq)etent  for  evil.  He  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figure  u[)on  the  political  ehes.sboard — whether  pawn,  or  knight, 
or  king,  will  liereafler  appear — but  still  a  silent  tigure  upon  the  check- 
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ered  squares,  moved  by  the  hands  of  an  unseen  player.  That  player 
is  the  party  to  which  he  owes  his  elevation  ;  a  party  that  has  signal- 
ized its  histoiy  by  tlie  most  unblushing  perjuries.  Wliat  faith  can  be 
placed  in  the  protestations  of  men  who  openly  avow  that  their  con- 
sciences arc  too  sublimated  to  be  restrained  by  the  obligation  of  cove- 
nants or  by  the  sanctity  of  oatlis  ?  No  ;  we  liave  seen  the  trail  of  the 
sei-pcnt  fivc-and-twcnty  years  in  our  Eden  ;  twined  now  in  the 
branches  of  the  forbidden  tree,  we  feel  the  pangs  of  death  already 
begun,  as  its  hot  breath  is  upon  our  cheek,  hissing  out  the  original 
falsehood,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 

Another  suggests  that  even  yet  the  electors,  alarmed  by  these  demon- 
strations of  the  South,  may  not  cast  the  black  ball  which  dooms  their 
country'  to  the  executioner.  It  is  a  forlorn  hope.  Whether  we  should 
counsel  such  breach  of  faith  in  them,  or  take  refuge  in  their  treachery 
— whether  such  a  result  would  give  a  President  chosen  by  the  people 
accoixling  to  the  Constitution — are  points  I  will  not  discuss.  But  that 
it  would  prove  a  cure  for  any  of  our  ills,  who  can  believe?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  it  would,  with  some  show  of  justice,  exasperate  a  party 
sufficiently  ferocious — that  it  would  doom  us  to  four  years  of  increas- 
ing strife  and  bitterness — and  that  the  crisis  must  come  at  last,  under 
issues  possibly  not  half  so  cleai-  as  the  present.  Let  us  not  desire  to 
shift  the  day  of  trial  by  miserable  subterfuges  of  this  sort.  The 
issue  is  upon  us ;  let  us  meet  it  like  men,  and  end  this  strife  forever. 

But  some  quietest  whispers,  yet  further,  this  majority  is  accidental, 
and  has  Ixien  swelled  by  accessions  of  men  simply  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting administration  ;  the  party  is  utterly  heterogeneous,  and  must  be 
shivered  into  fragments  by  its  own  success.  I  confess,  frankly,  this 
suggestion  has  staggered  me  more  than  any  other,  and  I  sought  to  take 
refuge  therein.  Why  should  we  not  wait  and  see  the  effect  of  success 
itself  upon  a  party  whose  elements  might  devour  each*  other  in  the 
very  distribution  of  the  spoil?  Two  considerations  have  dissipated 
the  falhicy  before  me.  The  first  is,  that,  however  mixeil  the  party, 
al)olitionism  is  dearly  its  informing  and  actuating  FOul ;  and  fanati- 
cism is  a  bloodhound  that  never  bolts  its  track  when  it  has  once  lap[)ed 
blood.  The  elevation  of  their  candidate  is  far  from  l)eing  the  consum- 
mation of  their  aims;  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  that  consummation  ; 
and,  if  all  history  be  not  a  lie,  there  will  l>e  cohesion  enough  till  the 
end  of  the  beginning  is  re-ached,  and  the  dresulful  banquet  of  slaughter 
and  ruin  shall  glut  the  appetite.  The  .second  consideration  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  cannot  blink.  It  is  nowhere  denieil  that  the  first  article 
in  t!ie  creed  of  the  new  dominant  party  is  the  restriction  of  slaveiy 
within  its  present  limits.  It  is  distinctly  avowed  by  their  organs,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  elected  chieftain,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  written  to  pacify  the  South  and  to  reassure 
its  fern's. 

"  There  can  be  no  donV)t  whatever,  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
hpgards  slavery  ae  a  moral,  6ocia\  and  ]>olitical  evil,  and  thai  it  shonl'.  be  dealt 
witii  as  such  by  tlic  Federal  government,  in  every  instance  -where  it  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  it  at  all.     On  this  point  there  is  no  room  for  queetion — and 
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there  need  be  bo  misgivin^B  as  to  his  official  action.  The  whole  influence  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  goTernroent,  while  in  his  hands,  will  be  thrown 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  territories  of  the  Unionf  and  the 
reopening  of  the  African  slave-trade.  On  these  points  he  will  make  no  com- 
promise nor  yield  one  hair's  breadth  to  coercion  from  any  quarter  or  in  any 
shape.  He  does  not  accede  to  the  alleged  decision  of  the  Siipreme  Court,  that 
the  Constitution  places  slaves  upon  the  footing  of  other  property,  and  protects 
them  as  such  wherever  its  jurisdiction  extends,  nor  will  he  oe,  in  the  least  degree, 
governed  or  controlled  by  it  in  his  executive  action.  He  will  do  all  in  his  power, 
personally  and  officially,  by  the  direct  exercise  of  the  powers  of  his  office,  and 
the  indirect  influence  inseparable  from  it,  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  make  slaverj 
national  and  perpetual,  and  to  place  it  in  precisely  the  same  position  which  it 
held  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  *view  of  the  founders  of  the 
government." 

Now,  what  enigmas  may  be  couched  in  this  last  sentence,  the  sphinx 
which  uttered  them  can  perhaps  resolve ;  but  the  sentence  in  which 
they  occur  is  as  big  as  the  belly  of  the  Trojan  horse,  which  laid  the 
city  of  Priam  in  ruins. 

These  utterances  we  have  heard  so  long  that  they  fall  stale  upon  the 
ear,  but  never  before  have  they  had  such  significance.  Hitherto  they 
have  come  from  Jacobin  conventicles  and  pulpits,  Irom  the  rostrum, 
from  the  hustings,  and  from  the  halls  of  our  national  Congress ;  but 
always  as  the  utterance  of  iiTcsponsiblc  men,  or  associations  of  men. 
But  now  the  voice  comes  from  the  throne  ;  already,  before  clad  with  the 
sanctities  of  office,  ere  the  anointing  oil  is  poured  upon  the  monarch's 
head,  the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  the  institution  of  Southern  slavery 
shall  be  constrained  within  assigned  limits.  Though  nature  and  Prov- 
idence should  send  forth  its  branches  like  the  banyan  tree,  to  take  root 
in  congenial  soil,  here  is  a  power  superior  to  both,  that  says  it  shall 
wither  and  die  within  its  own  charmed  circle. 

What  say  you  to  this,  to  whom  this  great  providential  trust  of  con- 
serving slavery  is  assigned  1  **  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fel- 
lowship with  thee  which  framctli  mischief  by  a  law?"  It  is  this  that 
makes  the  crisis.  Whether  we  will  or  not,  this  is  tlie  historic  moment 
when  the  fate  of  this  institution  hangs  suspended  in  the  balance. 
Decide  either  way,  it  is  the  moment  of  our  destiny — the  only  thing 
affected  by  the  decision  is  the  complexion  of  tliat  destiny.  If  the 
South  bows  before  this  throne,  she  accepts  the  decree  of  restriction  and 
ultimate  extinction,  which  is  made  the  condition  of  her  homage. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  emergency  is 
that  which  has  already  been  inaugurated.  I^t  the  people  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  in  solemn  council  a«sembleil,  reclaim  the  powers  they 
have  delegated.  IjoX  those  conventions  be  composed  of  men  wTiose 
Hdclity  has  been  approved — men  who  bring  the  wisdom,  experience, 
and  firmness  of  age,  to  support  and  announce  principles  which  have 
long  been  matured.  I-*et  tliese  conventions  decide  firmly  and  solemnly 
what  they  will  do  with  this  great  trust  committed  to  their  hands. 
Let  them  pledge  each  other,  in  sacred  <iovenant,  to  uphold  and  per- 
petuate what  tlicy  cannot  resiign  without  dishonor  and  palpable  ruin. 
Let  them  further,  take  all  the  necessary  steps  looking  to  separate  and 
indc|)endeRt  existence ;  and  initiate  measures  for  framing  a  new  and 
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homogeneous  confederacy.  Thus,  prepared  for  every  contingency,  let 
the  cris«is  come.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  if  there  be  any  way  to 
save,  or  rather  to  reconstruct,  the  union  of  our  forefatliers,  it  is  this. 

Perhaps,  at  the  last  moment,  the  conservative  portions  of  the  North 
may  awake  to  see  the  abyss  into  which  they  are  about  to  plunge. 
Perchance  they  may  arise,  and  crush  out  forever,  the  abolition  hydra, 
and  cast  it  into  a  gi'ave  from  which  there  shall  never  be  a  resurrec- 
tion. 

Thus,  with  restored  confidence,  we  may  be  rejoined,  a  united  and 
happy  people.  But,  before  God,  I  believe  that  nothing  will  effect  this, 
but  the  line  of  policy  which  the  South  has  been  compelled  in  self- 
preseiTation  to  adopt.  I  confess,  frankly,  I  am  not  sanguine  that  such 
an  auspicious  result  will  be  reached.  Partly,  because  I  do  not  see 
how  new  guarantees  are  to  be  grafted  upon  the  Constitution,  nor  how, 
if  grafted,  they  can  be  more  binding  than  those  which  have  already 
been  trampled  under  foot ;  but,  chiefly,  because  I  do  not  see  how  such 
guarantees  can  be  elicited  from  the  people  at  the  North.  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that,  almost  to  a  man,  they  are  anti-slavery  where  they  are 
not  abolition.  A  whole  generation  has  been  educated  to  look  upon 
the  system  with  abhori-ence  as  a  national  blot,  lliey  hope,  and  look, 
and  pray,  for  its  extinction  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  things  are  seen  drawing  to  that  conclusion.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  as  its  constituted  guardian,  can  demand  nothing  less  than 
that  it  should  be  left  open  to  expansion,  subject  to  no  limitations  save 
those  imposed  by  God  and  nature.  I  fear  the  antagonism  is  too  great, 
and  the  conscience  of  both  parties  too  deeply  implicated,  to  allow  such 
a  composition  of  the  strife.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  within  the  range 
of  possibility  in  the  providence  of  God,  I  would  not  shut  out  the 
alternative. 

Should  it  fail,  what  remains  but  that  we  say  to  each  other,  calmly 
and  kindly,  what  Abraham  said  to  Lot :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I 
pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy 
herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? 
Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me — if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  right,  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left."  Thus,  if  we  can  not  save  the  Union,  we  may  save 
the  inestimable  blessings  it  enshrines  ;  if  we  cannot  preserve  the  vase, 
we  will  preserve  the  precious  liquor  it  contains. 

In  all  this,  I  speak  for  the  North  no  less  than  for  the  South  ;  for  on 
our  united  and  determined  resistance,  at  this  moment,  depends  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  country — in  saving  ourselves  we  shall  save  the 
North  from  the  ruin  she  is  madly  drawing  down  upon  her  own  head. 

The  position  of  the  South  is  at  this  moment  sublime.  If  she  has 
grace  given  her  to  know  her  hour  she  will  save  herself,  and  the  country, 
and  the  world.  It  will  involve,  indeed,  temporary  prostration  and 
distress ;  the  dikes  of  Holland  must  be  cut  to  save  her  from  the 
troops  of  Philip.  But  I  warn  my  countrymen,  the  historic  moment 
once  passed,  never  returns.  If  she  will  arise  in  her  majesty,  and  speak 
now,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man,  she  will  roll  back  fot  «\V  \\\afe>  N>BRk 
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cone  that  is  upon  her.     If  she  succumbs  now,  she  transmits  that  corse 
as  an  heirloom  to  posterity. 

We  maj,  for  a  generation,  enjoy  comparative  ease,  gather  up  our 
feet  in  our  beds,  and  die  in  peace ;  but  our  children  will  go  forth  beg- 
gared from  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  Fishermen  will  cast  their  nets 
where  your  proud  commercial  navy  now  rides  at  anchor,  and  dry  them 
upon  the  shore  now  covered  with  your  bales  of  merchandise.  Sapped, 
circumvented,  undermined,  the  institutions  of  your  soil  will  be  over- 
thrown; and,  within  five-and-twenty  years,  the  history  of  St.  Do- 
mingo will  be  the  record  of  Louisiana.  If  dead  men's  bones  can 
tremble,  ours  will  move  under  the  muttered  curses  of  sons  and 
daughters,  denouncing  the  blindness  and  love  of  ease  which  have  left 
them  an  inheritance  of  woe. 

I  have  done  my  duty,  under  as  deep  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God 
and  man  as  I  have  ever  felt.  Under  a  full  conviction  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  countiy  is  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  South, 
I  am  impelled  to  deepen  the  sentiment  of  reastance  in  the  Southern 
mind,  and  to  strengthen  the  current  now  flowing  toward  a  union  of 
the  South  in  defence  of  her  chartered  rights.  It  is  a  duty  which  I 
shall  not  be  recalled  to  repeat,  for  such  awful  junctures  do  not  occur 
twice  in  a  century. 

Bright  and  happy  days  are  yet  before  us;  and  before  another 
politiod  earthquake  shall  shake  the  continent,  I  hope  to  be  '*  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  the  South, 
I  accept  them  for  my  own.  Born  upon  her  soil,  of  a  father  thus 
bom  before  me — ^from  an  ancestry  that  yet  occupied  it,  while  yet  it 
was  a  part  of  England's  possessions— she  is,  in  every  sense,  my 
mother.  I  shall  die  upon  her  bosom — she  shall  know  no  peril  but  it 
is  my  peril — no  conflict  but  it  is  my  conflict — and  no  abyss  of  ruin 
into  which  I  shall  not  share  her  fall.  May  the  Lord  God  cover  her 
head  in  this  her  day  of  battle  ! 


JOHN    jay's   speech 

At  Bedford,  WettUluBter  County,  New-Vork,  the  bth  of  Nooember,  1860,  on  *'  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Pro-Slavery  Democracy,  and  the  Rise  and  Dutiee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party" 

ATROCITIES   or  THE  SLAVS   POWER. 

Charles  I.  lost  his  head  for  orimes  that  were  TirtneB  by  the  side  of  those  oom- 
mitted  against  Kansas.  The  darkest  tales  of  the  star  chamber  and  the  inquisi- 
tion convey  no  idea  of  injustice  comparable  in  extent  with  that  perpetrated  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  at  one  blow,  by  an  historic  untruth,  they  disfranchised 
a  race,  and  outlawed  a  people,  and  handed  over  the  blacks,  free  and  slave,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  persecutors,  on  the  doctrine,  infernal  in  its  wicked- 
ness, that  blaek  men  have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound  to  regard. 

The   perfidy  of  James    11.  of  England,  and  the  ruling  of    his  atrocious 
judges,  seem  honor  itself  when  contrasted  with  the  perfidy  of  the  last  James  o  f 
our  American  Presidents. 

So  lone  has  the  slave  power  governed  the  country,  wielding  its  patronacfe  for 
b  e  benefit  of  slaveholders,  ezeroiBing  its  power  to  aggrandize  the  slaveholders, 
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dipping  its  hand  deep  in  the  National  Trtfa^ij  to  enrich  slareholden,  giving 
them  a  moet  undne  share  of  oiBoes — civil,  military,  and  naval— of  offices  of 
honor,  of  emolnment,  and  of  inflnei^ce,  making  the  iforth,  East,  and  West,  sub- 
sidiary to  the  whims,  caprices,  and  avarice  of  slaveholders,  dictating  to  Congress, 
controlling  the  Executive,  enjoinine  the  judiciary,  bribine  ^here,  ^reatening 
there,  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  free  States,  ontraging  free  citizens,  smotb- 
^ing  free  speech,  snppressing  m  Congress  freedom  of  debate,  trampling  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  petition,  and  muzzling  a  free  press  ;  that  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  slaveholders — who,  as  a  banded  oligarchy,  have  ruled  the 
country,  ana  made  to  submit  to  that  rule  millions  of  freemen — seemed  to  believe, 
as  did  King  James  11.  of  the  British  isles,  that  they  ruled  America  by  the 
grace  of  G<ra. 

All  resistance  to  the  demands  of  Slavery  was  denounced  as  treason  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  clear-headed  men  who,  holding  to  the  truths  declared  in  our 
Revolution,  strove  to  check  them  in  their  mad  career — to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  dangei^— and  to  save  the  republic  from  degenerating  mto  the 
meanest  of  despotisms,  were  met  with  the  cry  of  fanaticism :  even  in  their  own 
free  homes  they  were  hooted  at  and  mobbed,  ridiculed  and  despised  ;  Northern 
legislatures  were  invoked  to  silence  them  ;  convenient  judges  abused  them  from 
the  bench  ;  time-serving  parsons  denounced  them  from  the  pulpit,  and  a  venal 
press,  ecHoing  the  charges  of  fiinaticism  and  treason,  encouraged  mobs  to  break 
up  their  Anti-Slavery  meetings  ;  to  desecrate  their  churches  ;  to  sack  their 
dwellings,  and  in  some  parts  to  destroy  their  presses,  and  murder  the  free- 
spoken,  independent  editor. 

Gentlemen,  as  you  all  know,  the  North  for  a  time  succumbed,  and  even  the 
Church,  that  should  have  been  foremost  in  vindicating  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  bearing  upon  the  politics  of  our  country,  was  foremost  m  denouncing  the  men 
who  were  opposed  to  slavery.  And  recently,  within  the  memory  of  our  children, 
when  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  was  passed,  provoking  earth  and  heaven,  and  God- 
fearing men  appealed  to  the  higher  law  as  forbidding  obedience  to  that  infamous 
statute  —too  many  of  our  clergy  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  oppression — and 
cursed  the  '*  higher  law  '*  with  such  excess  of  blasphemy  that  common  swearers 
stood  aghajst  at  flights  of  impiety  on  which  they  bad  never  ventured  ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Tom  Paine  intermitted  their  drunken  revelry  to  learn  new  lessons  of 
atheism  and  blasphemy  from  the  pulpit. 

DICLARATION    OF    INnSPENnSNCB,    ANn  WHERE    MB.    LINCOLN  STANDS,   AND  WHAT 

HE  SATS. 

Gentlemen,  while  desiring  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  inestimable  value  of 
that  Declaration,  and  of  the  immeasurable  debt  we  owe  to  its  fromers,  I  find  the 
thoughts  I  would  utter  have  been  uttered  so  happily,  so  feelingly,  and  with  so 
much  more  force  and  power  than  I  conld  hope  to  command,  that  I  will  quote  at 
length  the  sentiments  on  this  point  of  one  at  whose  very  name  your  pulses 
quicken,  and  your  hopes  brighten  into  certainty.  I  will  quote  to  you  the  lan- 
guage of  Abraham  Lincoln : 

"  These  eommuDiiies  (the  thirteen  colonies) ,  by  their  represeotatives  In  old  Independence 
Uall,  said  to  tbe  world  of  men  :  ^  We  hold  ttiese  truths  to  be  self-erident,  that  all  men  are 
born  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  bjr  their  Creator  with  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
thoM  are  life,  libftrtv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  was  tlieir  majebtic  interpretation 
of  the  economy  of  the  universe.  Thi.'*  wan  their  loftj,  and  wise,  and  noble  understanding  of 
the  justice  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatores.  Yes  gentlemen,  to  all  his  creature:*,  to  th' 
whole  great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened  belief,  nothing  stamped  with  the  Divine 
image  nnd  lilceness  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trodden  on,  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by 
itir**llows.  They  grasped  not  only  the  race  of  men  then  living,  but  they  reached  forward 
and  seized  upon  the  furthest  posterity.  They  created  a  beacon  to  guidei their  children,  and 
th«ir  children*A  children,  and  their  countless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other 
■gi»8.  Wii«e  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  Itnew  the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants, 
and  *o  they  established  these  great  self-evident  traths,  that  when,  in  the  distant  future, 
some  man,  tome  faction,  some  interest,  should  rot  up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men, 
or  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
Mndence,  and  take  courage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began,  so  that  truth,  and 
Jtuitiee,  and  mercy,  and  all  the  humaiM  and  Christian  virtaet,  might  not  be  extinfiaiih»l 
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from  the  Und :  lo  that  no  mAn  would  lioieafter  dare  to  limit  and  eirenmacribe  the  great  prin- 
ciples on  whien  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being  built. 

*'  Now,  mj  conntrjmen,  if  jou  hare  been  taught  doctrines  conflicting  with  the  great  land- 
marks of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  if  yoq  have  listened  to  suggestions  which  would 
take  awajr  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate  the  fbir  vymmetrv  of  its  proportions ;  if  you  hare 
heen  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  Inalienable  rights  enu> 
merated  by  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  come  back— take  no  thought  for  the 
political  fate  of  any  man  whomaoeTer,  but  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

"  You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed  these  sacred  principles. 

While  pretending  no  indifference  to  earthly  honors,  I  do  claim  to  be  actuated  in 

this  contest  by  something  higher  than  an  anxiety  for  office.  I  charge  you  to  drop  erery 
paltry  and  intiigniflcant  thought  for  every  man's  success.  It  is  nothing ;  I  am  nothing  ; 
Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  Bui  do  not  destroy  t/uU  immortal  emblem  of  humanity— the  Deeia- 
ration  of  Independence."'* 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  man  whom  we  intend  to  place  in  the  chair  of  Wash- 
ington,  and  such  the  principles  that  are  to  govern  the  administration  that  is  to 
succeed  that  of  Mr.  James  Buchanan. 

SUPREME  COURT  MUST  BE  PUNISHED  AND  OVERTHROWN. 

I  do  not  forget,  nor  have  you  forgotten,  that  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United  States,  in  the  famous,  or,  shall  I  say,  the  infamous 
case  of  Di^ed  Scoti,  bare  undertaken,  with  all  the  judicial  form  and  solemnity 
belonging  to  tliat  once  august  tribunal,  to  establish  for  the  country  a  new  Con- 
stitution, based  upon  a  principle  diametrically  opposed  to  the  great  principle  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  adjudging  that  the  men  who  put  forth  tJiat 
Declaration,  and  established  the  Confederacy,  and  ordained  the  Constitution,  did 
not  mean  what  their  words  imply,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the}^  believed  in 
the  absolute  inequality  of  the  human  race  in  regard  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
regarded  it  as  an  axiom  that  **  black  men  have  no  rights  that  white  men  are 
bound  to  respect." 

I  will  not  delay  you  by  dwelling  upon  this  extraordinary  decision,  at  which  all 
Christendom  has  been  amazed,  wondering  no  less  nt  the  moral  perversion  that 
could  invent  such  an  abominable  doctrine,  than  at  the  absolute  fatuity  that  could 
induce  these  judges  to  utter  as  an  historic  truth  what  every  intelligent  school- 
boy knows  to  be  simply  untrue,  and  what  the  reading  people  of  the  free  States, 
with  mingled  wonder  and  indignation,  recognize  as  an  historic  invention  of  such 
profound  audacity,  that  this  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  compared  with 
Gulliver's  Travels,  is  an  extravagant  fiction,  and  the  Baron  Munchausen,  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Chief  Justice,  becomes  a  faithful  and  reliable  historian. 

Gentlemen,  that  decision  was  not  final,  as  the  Democratic  party  has  declared, 
and  as  some,  not  Democrats,  have  supposed.  On  questions  of  constitutional  law 
there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

I  mean  not  to  the  court  of  Heaven's  chancery,  to  wliich  Dred  Scott  has  gone, 
to  meet,  face  to  face,  before  the  great  Judge  of*^  mankind,  one  of  the  justices  who 
would  not  recognize  him  as  a  man,  and  where  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  asso« 
ciates  are  soon  to  follow  ;  but  I  refer  to  that  high  tribunal  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, whose  sovereign  prerogative  it  is  to  decide  all  questions  of  constitutional 
law,  and  who  are  now  called  upon  t)  decide  whether  this  sentence  of  outlawry 
and  excommunication  against  the  colored  citizens  of  America  is  to  stand. 

HOW   THE   SLAVKRV   MONSTER   HAS   GAINED   SUCH    VAST   PROPORTIONS. 

It  was  in  1820,  during  Monroe's  adminii?tration,  that  the  slavery  question  as- 
sumed a  prominence  in  the  proceedings  of  Congress.  Up  to  that  tfme,  the  great 
questions  on  which  parties  had  divided  had  been  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  and  sympathy  with  the  French  He  vol  ntionists  under  Washington, 
the  Alien  ;md  Sedition  laws  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  Embargo  of  Mr.  Jetlerson,  the 
war  with  England,  under  Madison,  in  1812,  with  the  question  of  a  National 
Bank  and  that  of  the  TariH*,  and  next,  under  Monroe,  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments. 


*  From  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Lincolo  ia  1868,  during  the  contest  for  the  Seofttorahlp. 
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Then  came  the  well-known  oonteet  that  ended  in  the  MiBtonri  Compromise, 
remarkable  as  showing  that,  although  the  slaye  power  had  decided  upon  ite 
policy  of  extension,  it  had  not  vet  conceived  the  idea  of  denying  the  constitntion- 
al  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  that,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Madison's  inquiry  ox  his  Cabinet,  whether  Confess  had  such  power,  Cal- 
houn, Crawford,  and  Wirt,  all  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Missouri  question 
being  settled  by  the  compromise  admitting  that  State  with  slavery,  on  the  agree- 
ment that  slavery  should  be  forever  excluded  from  the  Orleans  territory  north  of 
86°  SCK,  the  slarery  question  slept,  and,  under  John  Quincy  Adams,  elected  by 
the  House  of  Reoresentatives,  with  Mr.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President,  the  chief 
questions  agitatea  were  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  diBtribution  amonff  the 
States  of  the  moneys  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  the  debate  on  the  Pana- 
ma Mission. 

But  Mr.  Adams*  administration  is  also  to  be  remembered  for  the  discussion  in 
Congress  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colunn 
bia — a  discussion  that  arose  from  the  arrest  at  WashinsTton,  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
and  his  liabili^  to  be  sold  for  life  to  pay  hisjail  fees,  of  Gilbert  Hortoo,  a  free 
colored  man  of  Somers,  in  this  county  of  Westchester.  A  public  meeting  was 
called  at  Newcastle,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1826,  of  which  Oliver  Green  was 
chairman,  and  William  Jay,  secretary.  A  resolution  was  adopted,  insisting  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New-York  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  without  regara  to  their  complexion ;  and  another, 
declaring 

*'  That  the  law  under  which  Horton  has  been  impriBonf d,  aad  by  which  a  free  cftlien, 
without  evidence  of  crime,  and  withoat  trial  by  jury^  may  be  condemned  to  Fervitnde  for 
life,  ia  repugnant  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  rerolting  to  Justice  aad  humanity, 
and  that  the  representatires  from  this  State  in  Congress  are  hereby  requested  to  use  their 
•nd^arors  to  procure  its  repeal." 

The  interposition  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  governor  of  New-Tork,  was  in- 
Toked,  and  promptly  given,  a  memorial  from  the  people  of  Westchester  prayed 
Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Ward, 
the  representative  of  Westchester,  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of  JElep- 
resentatives,  where  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
elaborate  debate  that  ensued.  The  legislatures  of  New-York  and  Pennsylvania 
entered  folly  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  both  States  passed  decided 
resolutions  in  behalf  of  freedom.  During  Gen.  Jackson^s  administration,  com- 
mencing in  1829,  and  ending  in  1887,  beside  the  excitement  incident  to  removals 
from  onice — anti-masonry,  the  tariff,  nullification  of  the  free-traders  in  North 
Carolina,  the  removal  of  the  bank  deposits,  the  censure  of  the  President  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  subsequent  expunging  resolution — there  were  developed  such 
convincing  proofe  that  the  Federal  government  was  drifting  farther  and  farther 
frvm  the  principles  of  its  foundation,  and  that  the  slave  power  was  assuming  an 
undue  influence  in  its  administration,  as  to  startle  the  more  clear-sighted  of  our 
citizens  and  induce  them  to  commence  that  systematic  movement  to  restore  the 
ffovemment  to  its  ancient  landmarks,  which,  after  earnest  and  persevering  efforts 
lor  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century,  arc  now  about  to  be  crowned  with  so  great 
success  in  the  substitution  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  James  Buchanan. 

The  traffic  in  slaves,  handcuffed  and  chained  together  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington—the duplicity  of  the  Federal  government  in  reference  to  the  illegal 
Srosecntion  of  ttic  African  slave-trade— the  efforts  during  the  secretaryship  of 
[r.  Clay,  to  procure  from  Great  Britain  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  Canada,  the  United  States  proposing,  in  return,  to  surrender  West 
Indian  slaves  escaping  to  the  States — the  recovery  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, after  twelve  years*  negotiation,  from  Great  Britain,  of  $1,204,000  for 
slaves,  who,  during  the  war  of  1812,  had  sought  refuge  under  the  British  flag — 
the  efforts  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  and  the  hostility  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Hayti — the  disposition  manifested  to  degrade  the  free  people 
of  color,  and  the  general  tendency  of  its  legislation,  and  of  its  appointments  to 
office  to  favor  the  slaveholders  and  the  slaveholdin^  States,  at  the  expense  of 
(ho  free  citizens  and  of  the  free  States — began  to  excite  attention  at  the  North, 
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to  arouse  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  further  encroachments  of  the  slave  power, 
and  a  determination,  if  ])os8ible,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States, 
"Where  it  existed.  Public  attention,  too,  was  forcibly  turned  to  the  fearful  dan- 
gers with  which  slavery  threatened  the  masters  and  their  families,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  white  population  of  the  South,  by  the  Southampton  insurrection  ia 
Virginia,  in  August,  1831. 

ANTI-SLAV  KRY   SOCIKTI CS. 

Anti-Slavery  societies  were  organized  in  New- York  and  Xew- England,  and  a 
convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  and  tissembled  there  on  the  4th, 
oth,  and  Gth  of  December,  1833,  consisting  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  mem- 
bers, representing  ten  States — those  of  New-England,  New"-Yerk,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  (Jhio. 

Before  they  sei^iratod  tlicy  organized  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
aiming  at  the  aV)olitiunof  slavery  in  the  United  States  by  argunients  addressed 
to  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  their  fellow-citizens  that  slavoholding  is 
a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  Cioil,  and  that  the  dut}',  s;ifety,  and  be^t  interests 
of  all  concerned  required  its  innuediale  abandonment  without  expatriation ; 
and  they  also  avoweu  their  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
pco})le  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  any  misuiider6tandiug  of  their  political 
viewfi  and  aims,  they  declared  them  frankly  in  the  Constitution,  as  follows  : 

First :  They  admitted  that  each  State  in  which  slavery  exists,  hns,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  its 
abolition  in  th<\t  State. 

Second  .  That  they  would  endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  influence  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  domestic  slave-trade,  au<l  abolish  hluvery  in  all  that 
portion  of  our  common  country  which  comes  under  its  control,  especinlly  irJ  the 
bisn'iet  of  Columbia ;  and  likewise  to  prevent  the  extension  of  it  in  any  SUUe 
that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Third  :  That  the  society  would  never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  oppressed 
in  vindicating  their  right  by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

On  the  1th  of  July,  1H34,  on  anti-<lavery  meeting  in  New- York,  held  at 
Chatham-street  Chapel,  and  addressed  by  David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  broken  up  by  a  mob,  and  for  several  days  the  city  was  the  scene  of 
lawless  violence  and  riot. 

'•Hundreds  of  infuriated  devils,"  in  the  language  of  the  "  New- York  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"   attacked  first  the  church  of  Dr.  Cox,  next  an  African 
church,  then  a^^saulted  the  houses  of  clergymen,   ond  (<ncked  and  robbed  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  of  that  heroic 
band,  who,  surviving  many  of  his  associates  in  that  martyr  era  of  American 
history,  still  lives,  in  a  green  old  age,  tocontimie  his  philanthropic  labors,  and 
to  bless  Go<l  for  the  brighter  day  whose  dawning  he  is  i)ermitt<Hl  to  behold,  as  its 
advancing  light  illumines  our  country.     The  press  of  this  and  other  cities  en- 
couraged the  rioters  by  mildly  condemning  their  acts,  and  loudly  denouncing 
the  abolitionists.  Seven  prominent  jiewspapers  were  so  carried  away  by  the  mad- 
ness of  the  hour,  that,  in  compliance  witli  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders,  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Icpjislaturcs,  and  recomniended  a  law  of  pnins  and  penal- 
ties Jigain'^t  the  utterance  of  anti-slavery  opinions.     Gentlemen,  in  the  wild  at- 
tempts, to  deter,  by  vitdence,  American  citizens  from  freely  uttering  their  scn- 
tinients,   gave  a  mighty  impulse  to   the  anti-slavery  movement.     In  the  year 
l^o'i,  after  Amos  Kendall,  the   Postinuster-tienoral,   had  encouraged  his  sub- 
ordinates in  viol.\tii)g  their  oaths,  and  robbing  the  mails  of  what  thoy  miolit 
think  incendiary  matter,  thus  creating  ten  thousand  censors  of  the  press  ;  after 
**  conservative  meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  had  been  held  in  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany,  to  consign  to  "  execration"  the  abolitionists, 
whom  they  werc^  pleased  to  call  "  aban<loned  knaves  and  hypocrites  ;"  after  a 
mob  in  iiostou,  composed,  it  was  said,  of  "5,(H)0  gentlemen  of  property  and 
standing,"  had  led  Mr.  Garrison,  that  early  and  feailess  pioneer  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  through  the  streets  with  a  rope  round  the  neck,  the  anti- 
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tiUrerv  aooietMS  through  the  North  rapidly  iiicre«8ed,  and  numbered,  in  1836, 
527  ;  u  1887,  1,006 ;  in  1888,  1,256 ;  m  1889,  1,650.  If  yon  are  ever  dispoeed 
to  wonder  at  the  strongth  of  the  present  anti-slavery  sentiment  at  the  North, 
remember  that  twenty-one  years  ago  there  were  1,650  organized  anti-elavery 
societies,  and,  allowing  a  moderate  number  of  members  to  each  society,  think  of 
the  home  influence  Uins  exerted  upon  the  children  who  are  now  citisens  and 
voters. 

PAST  SOBBOWS  AND  GLORIOUS  VUTDRI  OF  TBI   ABOLITIONISTS. 

In  1885,  President  Jackson,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  attacked  the  abolition- 
ists, accusing  them  of  "  unconstitutional  and  wicked  attempts,"  to  circulate 
through  the  mails  "  inflammatory  appeals  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  sIsycs," 
.  .  .  .  calculated  to  stimnlate  them  to  insurrection,  and  prodacc  all  the 
horrors  of  a  servile  war ;  recommending  **  an  act  forbidding,  under  penalties, 
the  circulation  through  the  mails,  of  incendiary  publications."  Tlus  message 
called  forth,  from  the  board  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  protest, 
addressed  to  the  President,  which,  with  the  other  manifestoes,  subsequently 
issued  by  that  body,  will  take  rank  in  the  history  of  the  country  with  those 
state  papers  of  the  American  Revolution,  that  called  forth  from  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  that  splendid  eulogium  in  the  British  Parliament  The  protest  con- 
victed the  President,  in  the  public  rendition  of  so  grave  a  judgment  aeainst  his 
fellow-citizens,  of  assuming  a  power  not  belonging  to  hu  office — of  injustice, 
in  condemning  them  unheard,  in  dealing  in  vaeue  and  indefinite  generalities, 
and,  lastly,  in  making  charges  which  were  utterfy  uniruet  and  concluded  with  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  constitutionality  of 
their  ends.  In  proof  of  these  they  offered  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  a 
committee  of  Congress,  and  they  showed  the  President  that  he,  and  his  sub- 
ordinates in  the  post-office,  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  unblushing  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

Next  came  into  the  halls  of  Congress  the  question  of  the  right  of  petition,  and 
the  presentation  of  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Congress  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  that  all  papers 
relating  in  any  way  to  slavery,  should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  further 
action.  The  result  was,  that  tne  petitions,  which,  in  1836,  numbered  87,000, 
at  the  next  session  numbered  110,000,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  gag  rule, 
offered  by  Mr.  Uawes,  they  increased  to  800,000. 

Other  gag  rules  were  subsequently  passed,  on  motion  of  Patten,  Atherton,  and 
Johnson,  the  last  only  by  a  majority  of  six  votes,  and,  in  1845,  the  sturdy  persist- 
ence of  the  abolitionists  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  Congress  con- 
sented to  treat  respectfully  all  petitions  on  slavery.  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, commencing  in  1886,  after  his  casting  vote  in  the  Senate,  for  a  law  to 
prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  Southern  States,  thi^ugh 
the  mail,  of  incendiary  documents,  witnessed  the  application  of  Texas  for  annexa- 
tion, the  case  of  the  Amistad  negroes,  and  the  organization  of  the  abolitionists, 
for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct  political  party,  with  Mr.  Birney  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Harrison's  inauguration  in  March,  1841,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  death  in  one  short  month,  and  Mr.  Tyler  became  the  acting  Pres- 
ident His  rupture  with  the  Whigs  was  followed  by  the  violent,  but  unsuccessful, 
attempt  to  censure  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  the  significant  return  to  the 
House  of  Mr.  Giddings,  after  a  vote  of  censure  and  his  prompt  resignation  ;  and 
the  chief  acts  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  were  the  Seminole  war,  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  both  directly  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  in  violation  of 
right  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  government,  slavery  dictated  the 
appointment  of  judges,  and  Mr.  Justice  Daniels,  of  Yirgrinia,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Nelson,  of  New- York,  were  selected  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  Mr.  Tyler,  with 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  account  of  their  supposed  fidelity  to  this 
sectional  interest 

In  1845,  Mr.  Polk,  triumphant  over  Mr.  Clay,  denounced,  in  his  inaugural,  the 
**  moral  treason'*  of  the  abolitionists,  and  to  his  administratioB  belongs  the  deep 
infamy  of  the  war  against  Mexico,  arousing  at  the  North  new  hostility  to  the  in- 
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Mitiate  domiDAtion  ^f  aUTeiy ;  and  in  1848,  for  tlie  fint  time,  the  abofitionists 
held  the  balanee.  of  power  between  the  two  great  parties  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
emts.  In  1840,  they  polled  7,000  Totes  for  Bimey,  in  1844,  00,000  Totes  for 
Hale,  and  now,  in  184$,  291,242  Totes  for  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  who  had  been  nom- 
inated on  the  Bq£Uo  free-soil  platform,  giving  the  presidency  to  Taylor  over 
Cass. 

The  happy  results  anticipated  from  Gen.  Taylor*s  administmtion  were  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Webster's  defection  on  the  7th  of  March,  1860,  and  the  death  of  the 
President  in  the  Jnly  following,  being  succeeded  in  the  ezecntiTe  chair  by  Mr. 
Fillmore,  who,  having  seonrea  tiie  confidence  of  the  North,  by  his  course  in 
Conmes  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  his  earnestness  in  &Tor  of  immediate 
legislation  by  Congress  for  Uie  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colombia, 
and  of  the  internal  slave-trade,  became,  like  his  predecessor,  a  Northern  man 
with  Sonthem  principles,  and  set  his  name,  as  President,  to  the  compromise  bill 
of  Mr.  Clay,  including  the  "  Fugitive  slave  act,"  of  undying  infom^.  In  1862, 
the  judgment  of  the  people  was  again  rendered.  Gen.  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate, 
being  defeated  by  Franklin  Pierc%— the  Whig  party,  as  it  was  said,  having  "  died 
of  an  attempt  to  swallow  the  Fugitive  slave  law." 

I  need  scarcely  refer  to  events  so  familiar  as  those  which  have  since  transpired 
—the  solemn  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  his  inauffural,  not  to  disturb  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  supposed  to  have  been  insured  by  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, and  the  violation  of  that  pledge  by  the  almost  instant  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Comprumise,  plunging  the  country  into  an  intensity  of  excitement 
never  known  Mfore. 

Gentlemen,  from  that  repeal,  under  the  alarm  to  the  country  sounded  by  our 
own  leading  and  honored  statesman,  Mr.  Seward,  by  Sumner  and  Wilson,  the 
watchful  guardians  of  Massachusetts,  by  Chase,  the  clarion-toned  Senator  of 
Ohio,  and  their  anti-slavery  coUeagues,  skilfully  seconded  by  the  abolitionists 
in  New-Tork,  New-Bnglanif,  and  the  West,  the  Republican  party  sprans,  almost 
at  a  bound,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  armed  and  panopfie^  from 
top  to  toe.  With  the  first  announcement  of  the  repeal  by  Dixon,  of  Kentucky, 
the  abolitionists  prepared  for  the  encounter,  and,  under  the  head  of  **  No  vio- 
lation or  PLioHTKi)  FAITH — No  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,''*  the  citizens 
of  New-Tork,  without  respect  to  party,  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  Taber- 
nacle on  the  80th  of  January,  to  declare  their  determination  to  resist  any  inter- 
ference with  thai  ancient  landmark.  The  significance  of  the  move  was  felt  by 
those  most  opposed  to  the  abolitionists. 

The  "  Herald,"  of  the  2l6t  of  January,  said  : 

"  The  troable  if  beginninf ;  the  iaaoe  of  sUtTerj  or  no  ilaTerf ;  the  armtotloe  Is  ended ; 
the  bogle  calla  to  aruu."  . 

And  again,  on  the  80th  of  January : 

**  The  meeting  that  te  to  be  held  to-night  at  the  Tabernacle  will  be  the  fint  gnn  fired  in 
the  new  anti-NUrery  campaign.  Its  thunders  will  be  echoed  over  hill  and  plain  throughout 
the  North,  till  the  ominone  aound  reyerberatee  from  the  riigin  forests  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
sea-girt  shores  of  Maine.*' 

And  that,  eentlemen,  is  the  brief  history  of  the  way  in  which  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  breach  of  faith  initiated  by  Franklin  Pierce  and  Arnold  Duuglas,  to 
oreanize  in  the  Empire  State  the  framework  of  U^s  national  anti-slavery  pirty, 
before  whose  glance  the  slave  power  cowers  with  a  quick  consciousness  tnat  its 
reign  is  for  ever  ended. 

In  1866,  came  the  nine  weeks*  struggle  between  slavery  and  freedom  for  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Banks,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee,  widi 
ample  power  to  investigate  the  aUeged  frauds  in  Kansas,  by  which  the  sanctity  of 
the  baUot-boz  had  been  invaded,  and  the  people  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
sovereignty.  The  report  of  that  committee  showed,  by  a  conclusive  mass  of 
testimony,  that  each  election  had  been  carried  by  organized  invasion  from  Mis- 
souri ;  that  the  alleged  territorial  legislature  was  illegally  constituted,  and  its 
enactments  were  void ;  that  those  enactments  had  been  used  for  unlawful  pur- 
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poses ;  that  the  delegates  retonvd  had  not  been  duly  elected^  and,  lastly,  that 
the  free  oonstitatioD,  ftamed  at  Topeka,  embodied  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Seward's  proposal  to  admit  Kansas  under  that  oon- 
Stitation  was  reieoted,  end  the  aeemnn1atm([  in&my  of  the  slave  nower, 
writhing  nnder  the  ezposore  of  the  crime  against  Kantas,  was  aioosed  by  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  Snmner.  the  great  statesman  of  Massaohusette,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  Brooks  and  Keitt,  membei*  of  the  House,  who,  being, 
the  first  expelled,  and  the  second  eensnred,  by  the  House,  resigned  their  seats, 
and  were  immediately  re-eleeied  by  their  oonstitnenoies,  and  greeted  generally 
with  plaudits  throognont  the  slave  States  for  their  cowardly  ontrage.  In  June, 
1866,  the  national  conTention  of  the  Republican  party  met  at  Philadelphia, 
declared  anew  their  principles,  and  nominated  for  the  presidency  John  C.  Fre- 
mont. The  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  condnctea  against  the  Buchanan 
democrats  and  the  FiUmore  Americans,  yon  will  remember,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment  with  which  we  learned  that  slavery  had  once  more  triumphed  m  the 
election  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

TBI  MILLIHHXUM  TO  OOXI  WITH  ABKAHAH  LIXCOLM. 

That  obstacle  in  the  way  of  national  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  for  the  advance  of  free  institutions,  will  be  presently  removed  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  whole  world  will  see,  and  even  the  South  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  not  another  foot  of  slave  territory  is  to  be  added  to 
the  slave  States :  that  slavery  is  to  disappear  from  New-Menco,  into  which  it 
has  crept,  sfter  it  has  been  abolished  by  Mexican  legislation ;  that  the  Indian 
territory  lying  to  the  south  of  Kansas,  mto  which  slavery  has  dso  crent,  is  to 
become  a  free  State,  when  the  Gherokees,  Greeks,  Seminoles,  and  Ghickasaws, 
who  now  inhabit  it,  shall  have  nven  place  in  part,  not  by  the  force  and  fraud  used 
toward  so  many  of  that  injured  race,  but  by  just  and  amicable  arranffement,  to 
the  citicenswho  are  nady  to  introduce  amoog  them  the  blessings  of  Ghrisdan 
civiliaation.  The  fertile  fields  of  that  fine  territory — its  wide  plains  dotted  at  in- 
tervals with  woodland — ^rich  in  coal-fields,  underlying  the  sandstone,  uid  crop- 
ping out  along  the  gorgee  of  the  mountains,  with  quarries  of  marble,  skit  springs, . 
tar  and  oil  springs,  copper,  petroleum,  and  lead,  with  well-watered  valleys, 
already  cultivated  with  oats  and  wheat,  and  with  forests  similar  to  our  own,  m- 
dicatins  the  richness  of  the  soil,  are  not  destined  to  be  cultivated  into  barrenness 
by  the  labor  of  slaves — nor  converted  into  the  abode  of  ignorance  and  wretched- 
ness by  the  unhappy  influences,  moral,  political,  and  religious,  of  that  demoral- 
izing system. 

Any  further  attem^yt  on  the  part  of  the  slave  power  to  extend  itself  will  be  so 
ntteriy  hopeless,  in  view  of  the  stern  determination  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
and  the  growing  preponderance  of  the  great  West,  now  looming  up  as  a  new 
power  in  the  comederacy,  before  which  the  feebleness  of  the  Soutn  becomes 
more  feeble  by  the  comparison,  that  every  cool-headed  and  sensible  daveholder, 
however  much  he  may  regret  it,  will,  on  reflection,  dismiss  forever  the  idea  of 
continuing  a  battle  which  has  been  irretrievably  lost 

The  threat  of  disunion,  now  hewrd  for  the  nftieth  time,  I  think  we  shall  hear 
less  loudly  after  the  election  is  ovef ,  and  its  availability  for  influencing  the  votes 
of  the  timid  shall  have  come  to  an  end. 

THK  ABOLinONinS  AND  TBI  RIPUBLICABB,  AHD  THKIB  UTTLB  DimRKNOBS. 

I  have  referred  to  the  division  of  the  abolitionists  into  two  classes — one  a  large 
one^  professinff  the  principles  of  Washington  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  animated  oy  an  earnest  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  and  sll  the  blessings 
it  confers  upon  uiis  great  andffrowing  people — the  class  who  organized  and  sup- 
port the  Republican  party.  The  other,  the  class  represented  by  Mr.  Garrison, 
who  seek  the  overthrow  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  believing — and  I  think 
reasonably  believing — ^that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  shortly  end  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery. 

It  seems  to  me  an  almost  impossible  thing  that  the  acute  slaveholders  of  the 
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South,  who,  after  mlinff  the  conntiT  for  some  aeyenl^  yearB,  now  see  it  pasmng 
from  their  control,  by  Uie  will  of  the  mnjority  legitimately  expreaaed,  mto  the 
hands  of  a  grpat  party,  who,  with  differing  yiewt  on  the  qneetion  of  slayery*  still 
adhere  with  riffia  principle  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  interpreted  Dy  its 
founders,  and  who,  under  the  eztremeat  provocation,  have  never  faltered  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union — it  seems  to  me  almost  impoaaible  that  they  ahouldwish  to 
eacape  the  rule  of  such  a  party,  adopt  the  insane  policy  of  discarding  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  rush  of  fheir  own  accord  into 
that  condition  of  indepenclence  where  the  Garrison  abolitionists  are  so  anxious  to 
meet  them 

The  question  of  disunion,  should  it  come  in  a  practical  shape,  requiring  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Federal  government.,  will  undoubtedly  be  met  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  moderation,  and  with  as  laree  allowance  for  the  excited 
passions  of  the  South  as  may  be  compatible  with  fideuty  to  principle  and  loyalty 
to  the  Union.  The  motto  of  the  Republicans,  as  of  old,  wiU  be,  *'  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,"  and  they  will  never  sacrifice  the 
first  to  preserve  the  last,  but,  if  the  Uniqn  is  voluntarily  dissevered  by  the  united 
action  of  the  Southern  States,  I  know  not  that  any  duty  will  require  us  to  coerce 
them  into  submission,  even  to  save  them  from  their  doom. 

The  slaveholders  will  doubtless  bethink  them,  before  they  venture  on  Buch  a 
step,  on  the  position  they  will  occupy  as  a  distinct  slaveholding  confederacy  in 
the  family  of  nations  We  hear  excited  orators  talk  of  an  alliance  with  England, 
with  Russia,  with  Austria. 

It  will  be  wise  for  the  slaveholders,  instead  of  harping  on  dissolution,  to  b^ 
gin  to  prepare  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Not  by  the  action  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  that  neither  individuals  nor  parties 
can  restrain,  will  abotition  come,  and  the  man  who  has  taught  himself  to  believe 
in  the  peri.)ecuity  of  slavery  has  yet  to  learn  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet  of 
true  statesmanship.    1  admit  it  must  be  a  hard  lesson. 

TENDER  MBRCIK8   OF     THB     ABOLITION   WOLF  TOWARD    THI    AOUTBBRN     LAMB,   AND 
WHAT  FATHER  LINCOLN   IS  TO   DO  FOR  HIS   CHILDREN. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  at  its  commencement,  will  have  an  oppo- 
sing majority  in  the  Senate  ;  but  the  admission  of  Kansas,  perhaps  at  the  next 
session  of  the  present  Congress,  will  bring  the  parties  nearly  to  a  tie. 

One  of  the  first  measures  that  will  demand  its  attention  is  the  Homestead  law 
for  securing  land  to  the  landless — a  measure  in  which  the  people  of  the  free 
States  take  a  very  warm  interest,  and  in  which  also  the  non-slaveholding  citizens 
of  the  slaveholding  States  would  doubtless  take  a  similar  interest  were  they  ao- 
qaainted  with  its  provisions,  and  had  they  the  opportunity  of  making  their 
wishes  known.  Said  Chief  Justice  Blackburn,  with  expressive  brevity,  **  Land 
is  life." 

Of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  estimated  that  one  thousand 
millions  of  acres  are  yet  unentered.  Of  these  lands  Congress  has,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, the  sole  discretionary  authority  of  conveyance,  and  the  bill  proposes  to 
give  a  quarter  section  to  any  person  applying  for  the  same,  over  twenty -one  years 
of  affe,  or  the  head  of  a  fetmily  ;  but  no  certificate  is  to  be  given  until  alter  the 
expiration  of  five  years,  on  proof  that  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  have  resided  upon 
the  land  and  cultivated  it,  and  still  reside  there,  and  on  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars. 

Tills  bill,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  favors  the  actual  settler,  and  interferes 
with  the  schemes  of  non-resident  speculators.  It  tends  to  dignify  and  elevate 
the  laborer,  not  to  aggrandize  the  capitalist ;  and  it  ten*  Is,  also,  directly  to  the 
settlement  of  our  western  wilderness  by  smaJl  and  independent  freeholaers;  the 
men  who  constitute  the  strength  of  a  state. 

It  is  a  measure  in  the  interest  of  freedom,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  slavery  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  pro-slavery  majority  in  the  Senate  have 
steadily  smothered  or  postponed  it.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  76  ; 
but  in  the  Senate  it  was  laid  aside  to  make  way  for  the  Cuban  bill.  Mr.  Grow, 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  advocated  its  passage  in  the  House  with  eloquence  and 
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power ;  snd  this  »  one  of  the  measuree  whieh  the  eonntrjr  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  Republican  adminisiration  to  accomplish  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  subject  of  nntold  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and  these  of  the 
Korthwest.  is  the  reorganization  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  har  national  basis 
of  equal  representation. 

Not  to  remark  further  upon  the  present  sectional  character  of  the  court,  as 
shown  in  its  recent  opinions,  and  the  fearful  damage  it  has  done  in  impairing  a 
just  reverence  for  the  judiciary  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  republic,  and  tbe 
treasonable  attempt  it  lias  made  at  the  dictation  of  a  section  to  impose  upon  the 
eountry  judgments  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Benton,  **  are  equivalent  to  an 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  inserting  new  clauses  in  it  which  could^  not 
have  been  put  in  at  the  time  that  instrument  was  made,  nor  at  an^  time  since, 
nor  now,'*  let  me  call  your  attention  very  briefly  to  a  few  facts  wmch  seem  to 
show  conclusively  the  necessity  for  a  reorganization  of  the  court.  The  subject 
has  been  treated  very  fully  ana  very  ably  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  m  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  judges  are  nine  in  number,  each 
with  his  own  circuit,  and  the  disparity  in  these  circuits  has  become  very  great. 
The  first  circuit.  Justice  Clifford's,  covers  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New-Hampshire,  with  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  the  second. 
Justice  Nelson's,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New-Tork,  four  and  a  half  millions ; 
the  third,  Justice  Grier's,  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey,  over  three  and  a  half 
millions;  the  seventh.  Judge  McLean's,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio, 
over  six  millions ;  while  the  five  circuits  in  the  slave  States,  wiUi  five  justices, 
cover  but  seven  and  a  half  millions  in  alL  With  less  than  half  the  free  white 
population  of  the  free  States,  the  slave  States  have  five  of  the  nine  judges. 
Texas  and  Florida  in  the  South,  and  California,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Wis- 
consin, in  the  North,  are  not  yet  included  in  any  circuit  Reckoning  them  in,, 
the  disparity  becomes  still  greater. 

From  a  statement  given  by  Mr.  Ashley  of  the  number  of  cases  on  each  docket; 
it  appears  that  Judge  McLean  has  more  business  in  his  single  cirwiit  than  all  the 
five  Southern  judges  in  their  five  Southern  circuits. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  is  the  imposition  upon  JudgjB  McLean  and  the 
other  Northern  judges  of  an  undue  share  of  labor,  and  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  cases  on  their  dockets  remaining  undisposed  oC 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  arrangement  involves  a  denial  of  justice  to  Northern 
suitors,  and  that  considerations  of  the  soundest  public  policy  require  an  increase 
of  judges  and  a  redistribution  of  their  circuits,  either  "  m  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done  by  each  judee  of  the  several  circuits,'*  or  else  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ratio  of  population.    ^ 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  enlarging  on  the  importance  of  the  early  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  a  measure  for  which  thousands  of  peti- 
tioners  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  District  during  the  first  year  of  Mr.  iJn- 
coln's  administration.  To  a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  treasury  little  if  any 
objection  is  likely  to  be  made,  and  statesmen  of  all  parties,  North  and  South, 
have  agreed  that  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict in  such  a  matter  ^ere  can  be  no  question,  the  Constitution  authorizing  them 
to  "exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  aU  cases  whatever."  So  long  ago  as  1829 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolved : 

*<  That  the  Committae  of  the  District  of  Oolmabia  be  iimtnieted  to  Inqnlrs  Into  the 
expediency  of  proyidiog  br  law  for  the  fradnal  abolition  of  ilaTory  in  the  Dutrict  in  laeh 
manner  that  no  indlYidoal  ahall  be  injared  therebj.** 

The  Republican  party  will  hail  with  delight  the  transformation  of  Washington 
into  a  free  capital  And  the  readiness  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  District  to  be 
paid  from  the  national  treasury  may  be  stimulated,  if  it  ne«d  stimulating,  by  the 
reflection  that  as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court  is  reorganized  on  a  proper  basis  of 
representation,  it  will  in  all  probability  declare  slavery  in  the  District  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  slaves  entitled  to  their  freedom,  and  perhaps  to  compensa- 
tion.   Notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which  the  present  judges  invent  history 
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and  maanfiustave  nilesof  kw,  it  murht  dviiIa  «T«n  thfim  to  Mi  in  the  Conrti- 
tation  a  line  giving  pUiuibili^  to  fiie  idea  that  Con^rew  had  a  right  to  paaa  or 
re^naot  the  uwi  under  which  the  sUyee'in  the  Distnet  are  held  in  bondage. 

The  abolition  of  the  internal  slave-trade  <tf  the  United  States  is  a  question 
npon  which  it  will  peihape  take  a  longer  time  to  proenre  nnanimiW  of  opinion, 
bat  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  donbt  that  that  time  is  not  far  distant.  Mr. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  denooneed  the  foreign  traffic  as  **  infernal,*'  and  Mr.  JeffBrson 
Bandolph,  of  the  same  State,  has  assnred  ns  thai  the  home  traffic  is  "  mnch 
worse'*  than  the  foreign.  The  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  it  rests  npon  pca- 
eisely  the  same  daase  in  the  Constitation  nnder  which  th^  abolished  the  African 
trade,  and  it  is  as  clear  in  the  one  ease  as  in  tike  oUier.  it  is  a  power  in  regard 
to  which  onr  most  consenratiTe  statesmen  have  agreed  in  opinion.  Of  its  con- 
stitutionality Mr.  Webster  entertained  no  doubt,  and  both  Mr.  Fillmore  and  Mr. 
Everett  have  insisted  that  Congress  was  bound  to  ezcfoise  it. 

BOUTHIRM  HOH-SLaYIHOLDIBS  TO  HI  OaUD  FOR,   AND  WOOLLT-HIADID  MIVUTIIS 
raOM  BATTI  AMD  UBIBIA  TO  BB   BMTBBTAIIIBD  AT   THB  WH1TB-H0U8B. 

The  duty  of  nrotecting  oitiiens  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  in  their  constitQ- 
tional  rights,  wdether  of  person  or  of  property,  is  one  that  eireumstances  may 
develop.  After  the  Republican  government  is  ikirlv  installed,  with. its  office- 
holders, in  every  State  and  in  every  village,  tiie  non-alaveholding  citixens  of  the 
South  will  probably  soon  learn  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  prevent  the  oui- 
rages  on  Northern  oitiiens  viuting  the  South,  which  last  year  were  so  di*- 
graedully  frequent. 

The  duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  colored  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  ouefat  to  receive  the  most  earnest  and  careful  attention.  The  future  of 
the  colored  race  generally  in  this  country  is  a  problem  worthy  of  engaging  the 
noblest  statesmanship.  In  this  connection,  perhaps,  may  oe  considered  the 
propriety  of  ccnsidenng  the  iom^ediate  recognition  of  Hayti,  and  of  the  young 
republic  of  Liberia. 
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1.— COTTON  STATISTICS. 

Fbom  the  excellent  dreular  of  J.  B.  Gribble,  cotton  factor  of  New-Orieana, 
we  extract  the  following  statistics : 

Supply  in  Europt  nU  tkf.  UmUU  States. 

IflSSuM.       1BB6-9.    ^SSr-a.      1866-7. 

Vnitod  atttkei. balci  4,«T6,000 

■Mt  IndlBa. 1 

BtasU 

mSliidiM.'.".'.!.*! 


86o,o6e 


•,861,000 

614,000 

180,000 

140,000 

80,000 


8,114.000 

400,000 

1M,000 

167,000 

84,000 


8,968,600 

TB8,000 

190,000 

180,000 

88,000 


8,688,000 

472,000 

168,000 

188,000 

81,000 


18644k 

8,8«74S06 
888,000 
166,000 
194,000 

81,000 


TotiL 


6,686,000 

4,674,600 
4,884 

8,881,000    4,086,600 

4,871,000 
88,988 

8,680,600 

lOX 

11             18^ 

BH 

0,688 

88            1,166 

1,391 

▲▼enge  Fries  Mid.  in  M.  O.     10% 

BslH  hmt  erop  to  lit  Bspt 

Dsleaf  kflUBgnwL O«t80.     Itor.  16.    Nor.  10.      0«ta 

ComsumpHon  of  Europe  tmd  Vmiei  Suuet. 


0«t  94.      Mot.  14. 


OnsftBrMiiB. 
United 


18C0-6a 

8,460,000 
169,000 


BoUsnd  snd  Btlgfaun. 

Spain 

Oermsny,  Bdtie,  Ae.. . 
TriHie  snd  Qenos. . . . 


••  1,600,000 


a 

M 


1866-8. 

i.994,000 
760,000 
686,000 
189,000 

uaooo 

406,000 
119,000 


ismr^ 

9,178,000 
468,006 
617,000 
164,000 
118,000 
490,000 
188,000 


1860-7. 

1,961,000 
708,000 
447,000 
166,000 
90,000 
996,000 
180,000 


1886^ 

8,964,000 
668,000 
686,000 

179,000 

198,000 

891,000 

.    166,000 


18644SL 

8,09^060 
694,000 
479,060 
168,000 
114,000 
889,000 
148,000 


T^tel Jiatai  4.T48,0QQ   4,411,000    8,908,000   S,7Sl,000   4,iM,0(»   8,910,000 
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DisHiiUum  of  Uml$d  8t4tt$  Crop. 

lSO»-aO.  18D84.  VSm-^  ISSe-r.  18B6-4w  1864-fi. 

Mew-Oitamc batai  8,166,900  1,060,800  1,8T0400  1,486,000  M01,4S0  l,988,660r 

WMOm »      814,600  704.400      6tt,400  608,100  660,740  464,600 

■MtoTMoUto. »  1,468,900  1,986,740      860,900  011,460  1,000,600  1,079,010 

Tbm  Golf  Forth ^      968,400  199,060      146,800  89,880  110,080  80,740 

Tofeil iMlM  4^0,000    8,861,000    8,U4,000    9,989,600    8,687,860   9,847,000 

SL-THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  a  CooTention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  CaroliDa,  b^^  and 
hoMen  at  Columbia,  on  the  17tn  day  of  Deeember,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nzty,  and  tfaenee  eontinned  by  adionmment  to 
Charleston,  and  there  by  diveiy  adjonrnments  to  tiie  26th  day  of  l)eoember,  in 
the  same  year  : 

AH  OBDUTAiroa  TO  MAKK  PBOYIBIOHAL  ABRAllOnUlllS    FOB    THX  OOHTIWANOB  OT 

OOMMIBCIAL  rACIUniS  »  SOUTH  OABOLWA. 

WhereoM^  It  is  due  to  our  late  eonfederatee  in  the  politieal  Union  known  aa 
the  United  States  of  Ameriea,  as  also  to  the  dtiaena  of  South  Carolina  engaged 
in  eommeroe,  that  no  abmpt  or  sndden  ohange  be  made  in  the  rate  of  dimes 
upon  imports  into  this  State ;  and  whereas,  it  is  not  desired  by  this  State  to 
seenre  any  adyantage  in  trade  to  her  own  ports,  aboTe  those  of  any  of  the 
slaTeholdmg  States,  ner  late  confederates  in  the  said  Union ;  and  whereas,  this 
Ordinanee,  for  the  considerations  indicated,  is  designed  to  be  provisional 
merely;  therefore. 

We,  ikt  people  of  South  Carolina^  m  CatnaUion  atsemhUij  do  declare  and 
ordam,  and  it  it  hereby  declared  and  ordained :  1st,  That  all  citizens  of  this  State, 
who,  at  the  date  of  uie  Ordinance  of  Secenion,  were  holding  office  connected 
with  the  customs  under  the  general  government  of  the  Umted  States,  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina,  be,  and  uiey  are  hereby  appointed  to  hold,  under 
the  government  of  this  State,  exclusive  of  any  further  connection  whatever 
with  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  the  same  offices  they  now 
flU,  until  otherwise  directed,  and  to  receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  for 
their  services ;  2d.  That  untU  this  Convention,  or  the  General  Assembly, 
•hall  otherwise  provide,  the  governor  shall  appoint  to  all  vacancies  which  may 
occur  in  such  oiSBces ;  8d.  That  until  otherwise  provided  by  this  Convention 
or  the  General  Assembly,  the  revenue,  collection,  and  navigation  laws  of  tha 
United  States,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  be  and  they  are  hereby  adopted, 
and  made  the  laws  of  this  State,  saving  that  no  duties  shall  be  collected  upon 
imports  from  the  States  forming  the  late  Fedeial  Union  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  nor  upon  the  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  citizens  of  the  said  States,  and  saving  and  excepting  the  said  act  of 
Congress,  adopted  the  8d  day  of  March,  1867,  entitled,  *'  Aa  act  authorizing 
the  deposit  or  papers  of  foreign  vessels  with  the  consuls  of  their  respective 
nations,"  which  said  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  no  force  within  the  limits 
of  this  State  ;  4th.  That  all  vessels  built  in  South  Carolina  or  elsewhere,  and 
owned  to  the  amount  of  one  third  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  South  Carolina  or  of 
any  of  the  slaveholding  commonwealths  of  North  America,  and  commanded  by  a 
citizen  thereof,  and  no  other,  shall  be  registered  as  vessels  of  South  Carolina  under 
the  authority  of  the  collector  and  navid  officer ;  5th.  That  all  the  official  acta 
of  the  officers  aforesaid,  in  which  it  is  usual  and  proper  to  set  forth  the  authority 
under  which  they  act,  or  the  style  of  documents  issued  by  them  or  any  of  them, 
shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  South  Caroline  ;  6th.  That  afl  moneys 
hereafter  collected  by  any  of  the  officers  aforesaid,  shall,  after  deductinff  the 
sums  necessary  for  the  compensation  of  officers  and  otiier  expenses,  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  use  of  the  said  State,  subject 
to  the  order  of  this  Convention  or  the  General  Assembly ;  7th.  That  the  offi- 
cers aforesaid,  shall  retain  in  their  hands  all  property  of  the  United  States  in 
their  possession,  custody,  or  control,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  this  State,  who 
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will  Mconnt  for  the  same  npon  s  final  settlement  with  the  goyemment  of  the 
United  States. 

.Done  at  Charleston,  the  twen^-eizth  day  of  Deeember,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty. 

D.  F.  JAMISON,  President. 

Attest:  B.  F.  Arthur,  Clerk. 
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1.— MILITARY  DEFENCES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A  RKCiHT  Tery  able  report  from  the  military  committee  of  the  1860  assoeia- 
tion  of  South  Carolina  has  been  placed  npon  onf  table.  We  have  only  space 
for  a  short  extract : 

But  there  is  at  this  time  an  especial  cause  why  the  orfinary  militia  is  com- 
pletely inefficient.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  an  immense  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  construction  of  fire-arms,  and  especially  in  the  weapon  of  the  infan- 
try soldier.  Infantry,  armed  in  the  best  manner  known  ten  years  ago,  and  sent 
out  to  oppose  an  equal  number  armed  as  well-equipped  infiintry  are  now,  would 
be  simply  led  forth  to  slaughter.  The  improvements  on  the  old  musket  alone, 
not  to  speak  of  those  in  artOlery,  are  so  great  as-  to  necessitate  material  changes 
in  the  tactics  of  battles.* 

Ist.  One  consequence  of  the  improrements  in  small  arms  is,  that  it  is  not  now 
possible,  as  formerly,  for  field  arauB  to  harass  and  destroy  infantry  .with  erape- 
shot,  and  yet  be  out  of  reach  of  the  fire  of  that  infantry,  which  is  now  enectiTe 
at  a  thousand  yards  and  more. 

2d.  Another  change  is,  that  it  has  become  more  difficult  to  use  csTsliy  against 
infimtry  ;  the  greater  range  ai)d  accuracy  of  their  fire,  making  the  approach  of 
earalry  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  formerly. 

Sd.  A  third  is,  that  all  infantry  must  be  light  infontry,  or  capable  of  acting 
as  such.  All  dense  formations  under  fire,  except  under  tbtv  peculiar  circum- 
stances, tending  only  to  increase  the  slaughter  and  insure  defeat. 

4th.  Moreover,  individual  skill  in  the  infantry  soldier,  in  the  use  of  his  weap- 
on (a  more  effective  and  complicated  weapon),  has  become  more  important 
than  ever  it  has  been,  since  the  invention  of  nre-arms.  The  school  of  musketry 
has  become  an  especial  and  most  important  department  in  the  instruction  of  tfale 
soldier. 

6th.  While  the  skill  and  resources  of  each  individual  soldier  are  called  into 
play  hr  more  than  formerly,  he  must  use  them  in  the  strictest  subordination  to 
the  obiects  and  movements  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  this  calls  for 
a  eomoination  of  qualities,  acquired  only  by  careful  instruction  and  practice. 
It  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  irregulars  make  the  best  light  troops.  **  If  there 
should  be  two  descriptions  of  in&ntry,"  says  Napoleon,  **  one  to  serve  as  skir- 
mishers, and  the  other  to  remain  in  tne  line,  it  would  be  advisable  to  select  the 
best-trained  for  skirmishers." 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  may 
be  pronounced  to  be,  in  a  military  sense,  unarmed ;  the  militia,  as  at  present 
organized  and  armed,  serving  only  to  generate  a  false  security  in  the  midst  of 
danger. 

If  these  things  be  so,  what  armed  preparations  can  the  Southern  States  make 
for  their  security,  which  will  be  efficient  and  not  too  costly  f 

And  first,  before  proposing  any  plan  for  arming  the  State,  we  would  say,  thai 
erery  man  who  provides  himseu  wiih  an  improved  rifle,  fit  for  military  service, 
of  long  and  accurate  range,  and  acquires  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  has  prepared 
himself  to  do  good  service. 

•  S«tt  H%iM  Buh'i  work  on  **  The  Rifle,  and  How  to  Use  it,'>  and  Lieut  Wlkox'i  *^  Rifle  and 
Rifle.practiC6.* 
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2.— COERCION  OP  A  SOVEREIGN  STATE. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Porter,  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  South,  hat  published  a 
pamphlet  in  reply  to  the  threat  of  Mr.   Douglas,  of   using  federal  bayonets 
against  a  seceding  State.    We  extract : 

From  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  derived  the  right  and  authority  to 
coerce  a  State  that  may,  through  a  convention  of  her  people,  withdraw  herself 
from  the  Union  as  her  only  means  of  safety,  and  her  refuge  from  intolerable  op- 
pression 1  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  "  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  frithfully  executed."  These  words,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  Constitutior.  ; 
and  upon  these  words  the  great  power  in  question  is  founded.  But  this  is  to  beg 
the  question — to  assume  the  whole  matter  in  controversy.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  distinction  between  the  action  of  a  sovereign  State  and  the  action  of  unau- 
thorized combinations  of  individuals.  So  long  as  a  State  recoffnizes  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union,  her  citizens  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  but  if,  according  to  our  view,  she  may  rightfully  secede,  then,  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  right,  her  relations  with  the  Union  are  terminated,  her  delegated 
authorities  are  resumed,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  within  her  territo- 
rial limits,  of  no  more  virtue  or  binding  efficacy,  than  the  laws  of  any  other  for- 
eign nation  whatsoever. 

But  have  we  no  historical  proofs  or  evidences  on  this  point  of  the  power  to 
dragoon  a  State  ?  It  would  be  hardly  suppdbed  that  a  matter  of  such  magnitude 
would  altogether  escape  the  attention  of  the  convention  of  1787 ;  and  in  point  of 
fiict,  it  did  not  escape  attention.  The  journals  show  that  the  6th  resolution  of 
Edward  Randolph's  propositions,  provided  that  the  federal  executive  should  have 
power  **  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  number  of  the  l/nton,  fail- 
ing to  fulfil  his  duties  under  the  articles  thereof.**  And  Mr.  Patterson,  also,  in 
the  7th  resolution  of  his  propositions,  after  making  acts  and  treatiea  the  su- 
preme law,  provided  as  follows :  "  And  if  any  State,  or  body  of  men  in  any  State, 
shall  oppose  or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such  acts  or  treaties,  the 
federal  executive  shsll  be  authorized  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  Confederated 
States,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  compel  obedience  to  such  acts, 
or  an  observance  of  such  treaties,"  In  both  of  these  instances,  the  convention* 
was  distinctly  invited,  to  authorize  the  employment  oOheJoree  or  powers  of  the 
Union  against  any  State  or  member  of  the  Union,  that  should  &il  to  fulfil  its 
duty,  or  oppose  or  prevei.t  the  execution  of  acts  or  treaties  ;  but  no  such  pro- 
vision was  inserted  in  tke  ConetUution.  And  whatever  force  bilb,  or  bloody  bills, 
Conieress,  in  the  folly  or  madness  of  the  time  and  in  the  fancied  plenitude  of  its 
powers,  has  thought  proper  to  enact  into  laws,  it  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  such  a 
pitch  of  infatuation,  as  to  disfigure  the  federal  statute-book  with  any  act  or  acta 
designed  to  coerce  the  submisiiion,  or  compel  the  return  of  any  sovereign  State, 
that  might  solemnly  determine,  in  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  and  responsi- 
bilities, to  sever  forever  her  connection  with  the  Union,  and  to  place  the  lives, 
property  and  liberty  of  her  citizens  under  the  protection  of  her  own  separate 
sovereignty. 

The  union  of  these  States  is  a  voluntary  union — an  association  of  equals,  of 
their  free  will,  and  by  common  accord.  A  State  coerced,  would  be  a  subjugated 
province ;  no  longer  a  voluntary  or  an  equal  member,  but  the  conquest  and  the 
captive  of  the  rest.  With  her  freiedom  cloven  down,  and  the  emblems  of  her  sover- 
eignty trampled  under  foot  and  trailing  in  the  dust,  her  lifeless  body  would  be  to 
the  living  members  of  the  Union,  like  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  draeged  in  brutal 
triumph  by  the  victorious  chariot  of  Achilles  round  the  walls  of  Troy  Better 
that  the  last  sparkles  of  her  ashes  were  trodden  out,  and  her  name  forever  lost  to 
history  and  tradition,  than  that  she  should  live  to  swell  the  triumph  of  her  con- 
querors !  And  this  to  preserve  the  Union !  A  union  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
bound  fa»t  together  in  loathsome  and  indissoluble  contact !  Say  rather  a  union 
of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  for  the  life  of  all  will  have  received  a  mortal  thrust, 
their  independence  but  a  name,  their  forms  of  liberty  an  insulting  mockery,  and 
their  only  privilege  that  of  surviving  until  the  iron  heel  of  one  or  many  despota 
shall  be  ready  in  turn  to  crash  out  tlie  miserable  remainder  of  their  exittenoe ! 
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Bach  and  to  diMitroas  wouU  be  the  effect,  of  eoeieion,  even  if  eiieceeeftil. 
Bat  il  could  not  be  tuocessfiil, — leaet  of  ell  in  a  caae  of  common  feeling  and  com- 
mon .interest  The  people  of  the  States  are  too  spirited  and  sagacioas  not  to 
feel  and  know  that  the  military  conquest  of  one,  in  each  a  case,  would  inTolve, 
sooner  or  later,  the  military  conquest  of  the  rest.  The  ties  of  a  common  cause — 
one  hope,  one  fear,  one  destiny ;  the  promptings  of  generous  manhood,  and  per- 
haps, aboTc  all,  the  oTer-mastering  instinct  of  self-preservation,  would  driye  them 
into  irresistible  symfMithy  and  association  wHh  those,  whose  only  &ult  would  be 
A  disinterested,  if  an  indiscreet,  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  and  whose  prostra- 
tion would  consign  it  to  hopeless  and  bloody  ruin.  And  if  the  grievance  or  the 
quarrel  were  strictly  or  purely  sectional,  what  human  power,  in  the  neni  of  blood, 
could  prevent  the  injured  section  from  uniting  as  one  man,  and  acceptmg  one 
fate,  whether  for  weal  or  for  wd  I  Is  it  not  the  exoees  of  infatuation,  of  the  veiy 
eoatacy  of  madness  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved 
through  a  war  of  sections  1  Blood  is  not  the  cement  by  which  confoderacies  are 
held  together,  nor  are  bayonets  the  instruments.  Good  will  and  confidence  are 
their  only  bond.  The  terrible  passions  evoked  brf  war  are  4eath  to  them.  Naught 
but  a  despotism  can  come  out  of  an  armed  conflict  of  sectiona,  in  which  one  is 
conqueror  and  the  other  conquered.  On  one  side  centralization  and  abeorption, 
enforced  by  the  sword ;  on  the  other,  utter  subjugation,  relieved  only  by  the  lurid 
and  de^rate  hope  of  revolt  I  What  a  picture  this  of  a  firee  government  I  and  a 
happy,  glorious  Union  I 

8.— DUTIES  OP  HUMAN  LIFE. 

In  his  excellent  address  before  the  Winyah  Society  of  South  Carolina,  Plow- 
den  Weston,  Esq.,  uses  the  following  language,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  rising  youth : 

Every  man,  however  &vored  by  fortune  or  by  birth,  should  have  one  real  and 
main  business  which  should  occupy  his  attention,  to  the  pre/srciiee,  thou^  not 
necessarily  to  the  excluMton,  of  all  others,  and  this  business  should  be  chosen 
principally  from  conscientious  reasons,  and  not  merely  from  preference.  The 
qbestion  should  be  carefully  asked  and  candidly  answered,  **  what  does  Providence 
apparently  intend  me  to  do  V  Is  there  not  some  course  of  lift  seemingly  marked 
out  for  me,  somewhat  rough,  perhaps,  but  which  appean  ready-made  for  my 

1'oumey.*'  It  must  be  recollected  that  all  employments  are  in  themselves  equally 
Lonorable ;  it  is  the  spirit  with  which  we  follow  them  which  makes  us  honorable 
or  not.  The  highest  abilitiet  and  the  most  conscientious  endeavors  may  be  well 
employed  (and  by  a  good  man.  toUl  be  employed)  upon  the  humblest  trade.  A 
sincere  sense  of  duty  will  act  as  the  sun  upon  a  **  pestilent  congregation  of  va- 
pors," tinging  their  gray  outlines  with  gold  and  purple,  and  maung  them  bUie 
forth  in  flame,  almost  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  orb  which  adorns  them.  Be  yon 
capitalist  or  carpenter,  overseer  or  omnibue-driver,  merchant  or  mill-owner, 
ditohman  or  doctor,  lawyer  or  legislator,  tailor  or  trumpeter,  planter  or 
policeman,  stick  to  toue  te4DKs,  and  toub  tbadis  will  stick  to  too. 
In  foci,  treat  your  trades  as  vou  ought  to  treat  your  wives  ;^ove,  honor,  and 
cherish  them ; — and  they  will  nve  back  a  thousand  joys  by  the  opening  of  a 
steady  and  accustomed  path  of  duty,  and  by  filling  up  the  great  portion  of  our 
time  with  habitual  industry  ;  thus  "  doubling  our  pleasures  and  our  cares  divi- 
ding."  But  very  few  men  have  minds  of  such  a  pecuUar  constitution  as  to  be 
particularly  fiited  for  one  line  of  duties ;  few,  in  foot,  have  what  are  vulgarly'ealled 
fRwnoAJ,  and  there  is  nothing  we  ought  to  distrust  so  muoh  iu  ourselves  as  the 
very  common  belief  that  we  are  cut  out  for  one  particular  line  of  life,  especially 
if  tnat  line  be  a  high  and  glorious  one ;  many,  like  the  family  of  the  Knight  of 
Arva,  reject  Noah*s  ark,  and  prefer  going  to  sea  in  the  deluge,  in  some  private 
boat  of  their  own.  A  humble  distrust  of  ourselves,  united  with  a  resolute  de- 
termination always  to  do  our  best,  is,  perbape,  the  most  fitting  preparation  for  a 
happy  and  useiul  lifo. 
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Bkfobi  this  page  oan  meet  th«  read- 
er's eye,  the  eeoession  of  the  whole  of 
what  are  known  as  the  **  Cotton  States*' 
will  have  been  consammated,  and  the 
strong  probability  is,  that  before  an- 
other month  shall  have  closed,  the 
entire  Sonth  will  assume  the  same 
attitude  of  resistance  and  independence. 
To  this  act  they  are  driven  by  the  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  which  over- 
roles  every  other,  in  nations  as  in  men. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  in  the  North  to 
suppose  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, or  even  the  personal  liberty 
bills,  or  the  territorial  question,  are 
BuflScient  to  account  for  tnis  growing, 
and  now  almost  unanimous  sentiment 
of  Southern  resistance.  The  cause  lies 
deeper.  The  Southern  States  could 
no  mov  hope  to  remain  in  permanent 
union  with  a  people  who  regard  their 
institutions  and  aomeatic  policy  as  a 
crime  against  high  heaven,  and  wronff 
to  universal  humanity,  than  the^  conia 
with  a  people  unanimously  inclined  to 
the  estaolishment  of  a  monarchical  gov- 
ernment. 

The  united  sentiments  of  this  people, 
too,  in  rpgard  to  the  right  and  poUcy 
of  coercing  seceding  States  back  into 
the  Union,  ky  the  power  of  the  aword^ 
conclusively  shows  that  they  regard 
the  government  to  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  the  consolidated  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  ruled  at  the  election  of  the  majoiity, 
in  respect  to  slavery  as  in  respect  to 
everything  else.  It  follows  that  the 
North  is  responsible  for  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  if  it  can  compel  the 
South,  under  uie  action  of  the  Union, 
forever  to  remain  under  its  domination. 
With  this  important  foot  patent  to  the 
South,  it  is  clear  that  no  reconstruc- 
tion is  possible  that  would  not  admit, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  ^  peaceable 
right  of  secession,  and  leave  tiie  States 
in  that  condition  that  it  could  be  exer- 
cised at  pleasure.  It  is  a  safe  right  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  aoverei^ties,  and 
the  veryfiMtof  a  reconstruction  having 
been  effected  under  such  untoward  cir^ 
cumstances  as  at  presenti  would  guar- 


antee its  exercise  only  in  easee  of  tKe 

last  necessity. 

It  is  our  greatest  pride  that  we  were 
permitted  to  be  present  and  to  take 
part  in.  the  inaaguration.  of  the  move- 
ments in  South  Carolina,  which  have 
already  done  so  much  toward  securing 
the  liberties  of  the  South«  We  wero 
also  present  in  the  Mississippi  Conven- 
tion when  the  act  of  seceesicm  was 
agreed  upon  and  adopted  in  solemn 
form,  ana  united  in  the  plaudits  which 
soon  liter  rang  through  the  halla  when 
thtf  lone  star  banner  was  introduced, 
amid  the  booming  of  artillery.  In  Kew- 
Orleans  we  were  at  the  peat  of  duly, 
and  aided,  however  feebly,  in  bringing 
about  the  glorious  victory  which  en- 
sued to  the  cause  of  the  South.  The 
Palmetto  flag  was  introduced  by  us  to 
one  of  the  largest  assemblages  eyer 
held  in  the  city,  amid  the  wudeet  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  the  reeolntions  which 
accompanied  it,  and  are  below,  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

"  Hwolwrf,  Th«t  the  people  of  IfOniiiana 
lender  to  their  brother*  oT  Booth  Oarollaa 
eoDf  ratnlaiion  and  Ood-epeed  on  the  glorl- 
oiu  career  npon  whleh  they  have  entered, 
and  in  hailing  their  noble  State  as  a  new  and 
buiependent  power,  eeod  her  this  wOxd  from 
the  Oommereial  Smporiam  of  the  Sonth : 
*  We  are  patrioU,  treading  tuX  in  70V  hon^ 
ored  eUpt,  and  shall  eo-operate  ipeiedilj  with 
jon  in  Dnllding  up  a  new  confederation, 
which  ehall  bring  u  in  eafetr  and  honor 
from  the  onimbling  materiala  or  the  old  ono, 
which  now  eeoke  to  degrado,  diahonor,  and 
opprem  us,  when  ve  have  seeaded  from  it. 
and  can  meet  yon  as  onlj  soTeraign  can  meet 
a  sovereign.* 

^  JIasolwtf,  That  tha  guns  of  old  fort  Monl- 
trie,  and  those  of  the  plains  of  Chalmetta, 
which  spoke  so  eloqnentlj  in  1776  and  1815, 
in  behalf  of  libertj  and  independenea,  will 
speak  agiin  loader  and  deepw,  sad  in  unison, 
i^onld  the  inftejprity  of  Santhem  soU  be 
menaced- 

**  liMoiMd,  That  as  Napoleon  said  of  tl^ 
Impira,  the  Oonlbderation  of  the  Sonth  It 
p— ce  peace  bj  erery  exertion  of  modaia* 
tion,  forbearance,  and  patriotism ;  peace, 
nntil  the  last  resources  of  argument  are  ex- 
hausted ;  but  come  nnhappilj  the  other 
altamative,  of  which  there  ara  at  timee 
threats.  It  will  not  Had  anpr^iarad  a  people 

^Who  know  their  rights, 

And  knowing  dare  maintain?  ** 

Surely  tbei«  ia  rnneh  to  atoom  the 
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heart  of  the  patriot  in  all  of  this,  and 
it  ifl  a  pardonable  egotam  to  refer 
toit 

The  Hon.  John  Bell,  one  of  the  re- 
eent  candidates  for  the  Prendeoey,  has 
declared,  in  regard  to  the  installation 
of  the  Repnbhcan  pnrty  into  power, 
and  considering  the  Union  affinities  of 
that  distingniahed  gentleman,  his  testi- 
mony shomd  be  nnimpeachable . 

'*  It  cannot  be  doabttd  that  aa  adminlitra- 
tion  of  the  goyarnmant,  baMd  upon  this 
pollej,  oonld  oparata  far  mora  cffi*ctaaUj  in 
tringing  about  tha  extinction  of  rlarerj  in 
the  SouUi,  through  offlcial  fnfluirnea  and 
patronage,  thaii  bj  any  more  direct  mode  of 
attack. 

"  The  election  of  Wt.  Lincoln  by  a  mc- 
tlenal  party,  orgaoieed  and  y^astained  npon 
the  diatinetiTe  principle  of  oppoaition  to 
alaTery,  aa  it  ezlata  in  the  Southern  Sutea, 
and  avowipg  the  policy  of  ita  repreaiion,  and 
final  extinction  (by  prohibiting  ita  extension 
intone  territories) ,  waa  a  bold  experiment 
npon  the  temper  and  Ibrbearaace  of  the 
Bonth,  and  upon  tfie  strength  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Union. 

**  I  am  not  able  to  diaeriminate  between 
the  character^  qiirit,  and  tendency  of  the 
anti-alaTexy  principle  and  the  slavery  reprea- 
tlon  policy  of  the  Repnblican  party,  consid- 
«red  inoonnectlon  with  the  torrent  of  infiam> 
matory  publications  and  inTectiTes  against 
tbe  domestic  inHtitutions  and  sodlal  relations 
of  the  South,  which  is  daily  poured  forth  by 
Republican  Journals  and  orators,  and  tha 
cluuracter,  tindencr  and  designs  of  the  aboli- 
tion societies,  and  the  incendiary  publica- 
tions which  find  their  way  to  the  public 
under  their  auspices.  The  only  essential 
difference  I  can  perceive  between  the  npirlt 
and  tendency  of  tbe  doctrines  and  avowed 
policy  of  the  Republican  Pi^tv,  and  thoae  of 
the  doctrines  and  avowed  poticy  of  the  abo- 
lition soclttties,  is  in  the  extvntand  degree 
of  the  mischiefs  which  may  be  Inflicted  upon 
the  South  by  one  or  the  other,  and  the  delib- 
arate  intention  to  inflict  them  by  the  aboli- 
tion societies,  which  it  would  be  unfair  and 
ui^ust  to  impute  to  tbe  whole  bodv  of  the 
Republican  party.  But  both  are  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  pursuing  a  policy  which  is 
In  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter 
of  the  GouKtltotlon,  and  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency.  The  policy  of  both  teadj  strongly 
to  stir  up  Iniemai  strife  in  the  Southern 
States,  to  excite  dissensions  and  insuri  actions 
among  tbe  slaven,  to  produce  alana.  and  a 
sense  of  insecurity,  both  as  to  life  and  prop- 
arty,  among  the  white  population  of  every 
Soutnern  State,  and  Anally  to  influence  tbe 
whole  South  to  revolt  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  degree  and  extent  of  the  mischief 
whidb  the  Republican  party  may  be  able  to 
inflict  by  Its  anti-alavery  policy,  fur  rea»ons 
which  I  need  not  state,  it  will  be  readily  ac- 
knowledged, wiU  be  ten-fuld  greater  than 
any  which  the  abolition  societiea  have  It  iu 
their  power  to  Inflict." 

If  the  Sooth  if  driron  to  form  an 


independent  confederation,  Hs  fotare 
mnst  be  hish  and  glorious  : 

1.  It  will  have  a  territory  as  great 
as  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  Rnasia  and  Turkey. 

2.  It  will  have  a  population  ^Yt 
times  that  of  tbe  Continental  colonies  ; 
twice  that  of  the  United  States  durinc 
our  last  war  with  Britain ;  and  equiu 
to  that  of  Britain  when  she  contested 
the  world  with  Bonaparte. 

3.  It  will  have  a  commerce  which, 
in  exports,  already  equals  four  fifths  of 
the  entire  exports  of  the  Union.  This 
commerce  has  built  up  the  present 
commercial  marine  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  almost  entirely  employs  it, 
and  in  building  up  this,  builds  up  the 
navy  with  it. 

4.  It  will  embrace  a  homoffeneoua 
population,  little  admixed  with  those 
of  foreign  blood,  and  its  organized  ser- 
vile UboT  will  be  the  greatest  source  of 
strength  and  not  of  weakness,  as  is  the 
pauper  population  of  other  countries. 
This  homogeniety  wfll  keep  us  a  unit 
for  as  long  a  period  as  any  government 
can  be  kept  such,  and  much  longer 
than  the  governments  that  surround 


us. 


5.  It  will  be  speedily  reco^iced, 
and  form  treaty  stipulations  with  all 
civilized  countries  ;  for  in  this*  age 
"  Commeroe  is  Kiuff,'*  rather  than  sen- 
timent, and  controu  the  diplomacy  of 
the  world.  The  people  that  have  such 
to  offer  will  not  long  go  begging  for 
recogpaition. 

6.  Its  mission  will  be  peace,  for  it  ia 
impoasible,  upon  any  rational  theory, 
that  it  will  be  warred  upNon  by  either 
Europe  or  the  North,  seeing  that  war, 
while,  to  say  the  least,  it  left  conquest 
doubtful,  must  destroy  conqueror  aa 
well  as  conquered,  while  peace  must 
allow  each  to  thrive  and  develop.  The 
English  yerj  soon  discovered  tnat  tbe 
colonies,  after  independence,  broueht 
them  vastly  more  of  wealth  than  be- 
fore. If  war,  however,  result— victory 
is  never  to  mere  dnmbers,  but  to  skill, 
martial  character,  spirit,  and  wealth ; 
and  these  are  with  tne  South  to  an  ex- 
tent that  mnst  balance  the  difference  of 
numbers  Besides,  the  invaded  are 
always  as  ten  to  one  against  the  in- 
vader. 

7.  It  can  maintain  the  civil  list,  and 
an  army  and  navy,  to  such  an  extent 
as  ia  desired,  and  keep  up  relations 
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with  the  rett  of  the  world  with  »  g^reat 
decrease  of  the  expenditure  which  we 
make  in  aid  of  the  Federal  Union. 
EzoloBiTe  of  interest  on  previous  debt, 
the  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  which  inunediately  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
raneed  only  from  four  to  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  when  the  population  of 
the  whole  Umon  was  that  of  the  pres- 
ent Southern  Stales,  its  expenditure 
was  bdt  a  little  over  $20,000,000.  In 
our  ffreatly  decreased  seaooast,  and 
simpler  establishment,  the  Southern 
ffovemment  could  be  brought  down  to 
naif  of  that  sum  ;  but  supposing 
$20,000,000,  and  we  should  then  save 
to  our  people  eveiy  year  at  least 
$100<000,000,  which  they  are  contrib- 
uting for  the  benefit  of  other  sections. 
Thus: 

The  South  buys  from  the  North,  or 
from  Europe,  every  year,  at  least  as 
much  as  sne  sells  to  both,  and  pays 
duty  upon  all  that  she  buys  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  tariff,  and  from  the  ^orth 
in  the  additional  price  which  it  is  ena- 
bled to  exact,  in  consequence  of  the 
tariff  keeping  out  the  competitiop  of 
foreign  articles.  The  total  Southern 
purchases  do  not  fall  short  of 
$400,000,000,  which,  at  the  average 
tari%of  thirty  per  cent.,  would  give 
$120,000,000— a  loss  of  $100,000,000! 
Under  a  Southern  government,  our  im- 
ports would  equal  our  exports,  viz.  : 
$400,000;000,  which,  at  five  per  cent., 
would  give  the  revenue  required. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  sav- 
ing of  $100,000,000  every  year  upon 
the  general  wealth  of  the  South  ?« 
What  the  Federal  government  takes 
from  the  South,  let  it  be  understood,  it 
does  not  expend  here,  but  takes  to  the 
Korth. 


The  eiehth  volume  of  '*  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States,"  recently 
published,  is  now  before  us,  and  turn- 
^lg  to  pages  90-92,  wfind  : 

"  The  CottDCil  of  Safety  of  South  Carolina 
ordered  William  Moultrie,  Oolooel  of  the 
Second  Regiment,  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Johnson  on  James*  Island.  Aware  of  the 
design,  the  gorernor  sent  a  party  to  throw  the 

S»n$m»dearriag€»  from  the  pUu/orm.  .  .  . 
hree  companies,  commanded  by  Charles 
Ooat«,  with  Pinckney,  Bernard  Elliott,  and 
Francis  Marion,  ondwr  Lieut -Colonel  Motte, 
dropped  down  with  the  ebb  tide  firom  Oadt- 


dtn's  wharf,  landed  on  James^  Islandj  and 
entered  the  furt.  .... 

"  Moultrie  was  desired  to  devise  a  banner, 
and  as  the  uniform  of  the  colony  was  blue, 
and  the  first  and  second  r^ments  wore  on 
the  front  of  their  caps  a  stiver  crescent,  he 
gave  directions  for  a  large  blue  flag,  witn  a 
crescent  in  the  right  hand  comer.     .... 

**  The  tents  6n  James'  Island  contained  at 
least  five  hundred  men,  well  armed  and  clad, 
and  soldier-like  in  deportment,  and  strictly 
disciplined.  They  were  taught  not  merely 
the  use  of  the  musket  but  the  exercise  of  the 
great  guns.  ....  The  heroic  courage 
of  the  Carolinians,  who,  from  a  generous 
sympathy  with  Mattachusetts  went  forward 
to  meet  greater  danger  than  any  other  prov- 
ince, was  scoffed  at  by  the  raprexentativea 
of  the  king  as  an  infatuation.  They  wrote  : 
*The  people  of  South  Carolina  forget  en- 
tirely their  own  weakness,  and  are  blustering 
treason,  while  Charleston,  that  la  the  head 
and  heart  of  their  boasted  proYinoe,  might 
be  destroyed  by  a  single  ftrigate  of  *the  coun- 
try, therebv  reduced  to  the  last  distress.'  .  . 
Lerd  Campbell  reckoned  up  the  many  dead- 
ly perils  by  which  they  were  surrounded : 
the  Indians,  the  disaffiscted  back  country, 
the  slaves  five  to  one,  and  the  power  of 
firitsin  from  the  sea.  Ftom  Charleston  har- 
bor, Campbell  wrote  In  October,  **  Charleston 
is  the  fountain  head  whence  all  violence 
flows ;  stop  that,  and  the  rebellion  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  will  soon  be  at  an 
end." 

Erase  1776  from  the  record,  and 
substitute  1860,  and  history  need  not 
be  written  anew. 


The  patriotic  ladies  of  Ellis  county, 
Texas,  have  formed  what  they  call  a 
Homespun  Society,  and  sent  us  the 
Constitution,  which  is  in  the  following 
words.    It  is  deserving  of  imitation : 

"  Having  been  long  convinced  that  we,  ts 
cititens  of  the  South,  spend,  unnecessarily, 
large  sums  of  muney  for  goods  manufactured 
at  the  North,  we  have  determined  that,  for 
the  future,  we  will  make  an  effort  to  correct* 
the  evil.  We  know  that  we  have  the  mate- 
rial, and  that  we  can  mai\ufacture  at  home  all 
the  goodst  really  necessary  to  our  convenience 
and  comfort.  In  full  view  of  tbexe  facts,  we 
whose  names  are  hermnto  aflBzed  pledge 
ourselves  to  wear  apparel  solely  of  Southern 
manufacture,  and  tb&t  we  will  employ  our 
influence  to  induce  our  sisterH  and  brothers 
of  the  South  to  unite  with  us  in  this  patriotic 
enterprise  Let  ue  strike  for  freedom  from 
the  dominion  of  fa^ihion  —  freedom  from 
Yankee  scrap-work  uul  Yankee  notions  gene- 
rally." 


We  have  received  from  Professor 
Thomassy  a  prospectus  of  a  work 
which  he  proposes  to  issue  very  soon, 
and  which  will  be  one  of  much  practi- 
cal value.  It  is  entitled,  *'  Common 
Salt  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 


SM 


XDlTOBtAL  VKMA  AXH)  MBKBOltASt. 


Hi  ffM^gy*  luBtoiy,  prodneCioii,  aad 
QM  as  merahandiae,  and  iu  importaace 
•8  prime  matter  tor  af^oiiltiira,  iiali- 
eries,  meat-cnring,  oommerea,  and 
arte.**  Priee  $2.  Mr.  Thoipaasj  la  a 
man  of  great  orig;iBality ,  and  tonebea 
BO  aobjeet  that  &  doea  not  ahed  new 
li^ht  npon.  He  haa  ireqaently  ooeiF 
pied  a  plaioe  in  oor  pa|^ 


Onr  Tahied  friend,  the  Hon.  R. 
HoCleOand,  of  Miehigan,  lateSeeretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  waa  good  enough  to 
tend  ua  a  pamphlet  copy  of  his  able 
letter  apon  the  poUtieal  erisia.  Had 
an  Northern  statesmen  been  of  the 
temper  and  ealibre  of  Mr.  MoClelland, 
alhirs  i^oold  haye  not  been  brought  to 
(he  present  issue.  His  voice,  howcTcr, 
on  tois  occasion,  though  jost  and  patri- 
otic, oomes  too  late.  Tne  Rabicon  ia 
passed! 

The  Tennessee  Convention  will  meet 
on  the  26th  Febmaiy,  and  we  have 
great  hopes  that  t)iat  gallant  State  will 
at  once  take  position  by  the  side  of  her 
more  Soathem  sisters.  Daring  a  re- 
cent visit  to  Nashville,  we  were  pleased 
to  note  the  rapid  change  of  sentiment 
in  that  direction  ;  and  Sie  passaffe,  al- 
moet'nnanimonsly,  in  the  legislatare, 
of  the  anti-coeroion  resolutions,  as  was 
done  in  Kentacky,  is  one  of  the  roost 
gratifyiag  signs.  The  interests  of  Ten- 
nessee are  those  of  the  South 

It  mnst  be  now  as  in  the  "  days  that 
tried  men's  sonls."  Each  aggrieved 
State  mnst  think  and  act  for  itself. 
Each  mast  strike  for  its  liberties  or  be 
unworthy  to  enjoy  them.  The,  Colo- 
nies acted  first  and  consulted  afterward. 
Amid  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  glori- 
ous enthusiasm  of  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, and  when  the  ougle  notes  of 
Patrick  Henry,  Ames,  Otis,  and  Chris- 
topher Gadsaen,  were  sounding,  what 
was  the  employment  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  body  which  is  to  be  re- 
produced in  a  Soathem  Convention, 
to  which  our  State  liberties  are  to  be 
intrusted,  while  we  confide  ourselves 
to  rosy  slumbers  ?  Says  the  historian, 
Gayarre :  * 

"  Tb  the  meantime,  what  was  the  great 
Gonti&ental  Oongreas  doing  T  Nothing.  They 
were  talking ;  they  were  ddliherating- :  fhey 
were  urging  peace,  when  there  eonld  oe  no 
peace ;  taey  were  recomwendiag  4elaj,  when 


dilifwoald  hare  been  4itflh ;  t^i 
pattag  meaavea  of  eoaeiliaaoB,  when 
eilianoB  would  ha;ve  amoontad  to  rabnlarion. 
Bat  while  they  were  deliberatiBg,  they  heanl 
of  evente  beyond  tbefar  eontrol-^iattlea 


foa^t,  forts  were  taken ;  tta  eoontT  of 
Meeklenborg,  in  North  OwoliBa.  withoat 
waiting  for  the  eo-opoistion  of  her  slater 
oonntiOB,  deelared  haraalf  indepandant  of 
6raat  Britain,  and  there  Is  no  aront  in  her 
histoiy  of  whieh  North  Oarolina  Is  moM 
prond  to  thia  day.  While  eome  of  the  other 
eoloniee  were  hesitating.  North  Oarolina, 
Bonth  Carolina,  and  BhMa  Uand,  ahialvad 
their  eitlaena  flrom  allegiaaee  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Yirginia  did  the  nme,  and  proceeded, 
mj*  hiatory,  to  fbrra  her  Oonatitation  aa  an 
indepondent  State,  and  without  waiting  for  a 
■aneral  declaration  of  indapendenoe.  8o  did 
Gonneetlent ;  eo  did  erery  eolony,  at  dlflbr- 
ant  apoeha,  and  withontpreeoneartod  aetion; 
and  alao,  at  different  epoeha  aad  separately, 
they  Initrocted  their  delegatea  ia  Oongreei 
to  embody  in  oM  general  deelaratlon  of  in- 
dependenoe  whieh  had  eonatmetiveiy  iieaed 
tcom  wrvrj  colony.  That  general  deelara- 
tion  of  independence  waa,  therefore,  a  mora 
eondiiuation  of  wliat  had  taken  place,  and 
was  given  ae  each  to  the  world  by  the  dela- 
gatei  who  to  tad  for  it  by  eolonioi  in  the 
aieambly.'* 

Says  Bancroft,  speaking  of  the  same 
Congress,  Tol.  vii.,  p.  867  : 

"  They  came  together  nndeeided,  and  they 
long  reipained  undecided.  They  struggled 
■galnat  every  forward  movement,  and  made 
none  but  by  compuUion.  Not  by  foresight, 
nor  by  the  preconeeiTOd  pnrpoie  of  them- 
■elyae  or  their  oonitltuenta,  but  ^  the 
natural  sueceerion  of  inevitMle  evAta,  it 
became  their  offloe  to  cement  a  union  aad 
constitute  a  nation." 


Wa  are  indebted  for  the  following 
reoent  publications  to  Derby  and  Jack- 
son, New-Tork : 

Benlah.  By  Aagusta  J.  Eyans,  of 
Mobile    20th  edition. 

West  Coast  of  Africa.  By  Ber. 
C.  W.  Thomas  of  Georgia.   2d  edition. 

Wild  Sports  m  the  Sontb ;  or,  the 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Everglades.  By  C. 
£.  Whitehead. 

Custis*  Recollections  of  Washioffton. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mra. 
Lee,  of  Virginia. 

Prenticeana.^By  the  Editor  of  the 
"  LouisvUle  JoAial."    4th  edition. 

Carolina  Sports.  By  the  Hon.  W. 
Elliott,  o»  SoiUh  CaroUna. 

The  Methodist  By  Miriam  Fletcher, 
of  Baltimore.    6th  edition. 

Sylvia's  World.  By  Mrs.  S.  P. 
King,  of  Charleston.    2d  edition. 

Pioneers,  Prsac^era,  and  People  of 
the  MississippL  By  Bev.W.  H.  Mil- 
bum  (just  ready). 


XDOOBIAL  H0nB  ASD  HlHOHiJiAHT. 
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Wooiif  And  Waniv  mtheWiU*' 

Mfl.    Bt  C.  D.  Kirk,  of  Kn^aAj 
({wtrMdy). 

Batledfe.  A  new  noTel,  tBufin  in 
■^le  with  Benlah.  ^ 

Aloo«,  BMmk  Path,  and  Mom  Side. 
Bt  Marioa  Httlaad.  Nearlr  100,000 
of  tho  oboYO  popolar  woiki  hftve  been 
■old. 

SoQToun  of  TisToL  By  Umdtmt 
O.W.  LeVert    StoIs. 

Joekaon  and  Now-OrlMM.  ^Afaz. 
Walker.* 

Life  of  Qen.  Dntel  Moigva.  By 
JameaGxaliaiiifOfNew-OTloaBa.  * 

NaneaiB.  By  Marion  Harland.  1860. 

Ha  HovaehoU  of  Booverie;  or, 
tha  EKzir  of  Gold.  A  Boauuwa  ky 
m  Sonthom  Lady,  in  2  t^. 

Maigoret  Monerial^  the  Loat  Leva 
of  Aaron  Bnir.  A  Romanee  of  Ilia 
Bavolntion,  with  an  Appandiz,  oon- 
taising  the  Labara  of  Aaron  Burr  to 
Kate,  JBliaa,  and  iran  Leonoin.  By 
Charlaa  Boidoti.  with  a  fee-aiinile  of 
the  eelebrated  eipher  letter  and  key. 

Methodiam  Saeeeaaful,  and  the 
Internal  Canaea  of  its'  Sooeeaa.  By 
BoT.  B.  F.  Teft,  D.  D.,  late  Preaident 
of  Geneaee  College,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Biahop  Janea.    1860. 

Life  and  Speeehea  of  Senator 
Donglaa.  By  a  member  of  the 
WeaUm  bar. 

Will  He  Find  Her?  A  Romance 
of  New-York  and  New-Orleana.  Bj 
Winter  Snmmerton.  The  onthor  la 
belieTed  to  be  a  well-known  litterateur 
of  New-Orleans,  and  the  work  ia 
elaimed  to  be  altogether  founded  upon 

Hand-Book  of  Universal  Litera- 
ture, from  the  best  and  latest  author- 
ities, designed  for  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. By  AmM  C.  Lynoh  Botta. 
As  &r  as  examined,  this  appears  to 
be  a  most  admirable  work  for  youth. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  C.  Morrell, 
of  New-Orleans,  181  Canal  street,  for 
the  following  yaluaUa  works.  Mr.  M. 
is  successor  to  Samuel  Coleman,  aa  the 
general  agent  at  the  South  for  Apple- 
ton*s  American  Gneydopndia,  and 
Benton^s  Abridgment  of  toe  Debates 
in  Congress.*'  He  was  also  nine  years 
clerk  witii  J.  0.  Morgan,  the  well- 
known  New-Orleans  bookseller,  and  is 
well  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  our 
aitiaens: 


1.  FMon'a  Life  of  AidMw  Ji^- 

son.  8  Yols.  New-Yooek :  Maaon  Broa. 
Wahara  abcady  Ktiawed  tbs  firat  and 
aeeond  Tolumea,  and  eqw)^  sooil  in 
artkleupon  vol.  iiL,fiooa  tfia  pen  of  a 
▼eiy  distinguiahad  Soathtem  oonlfftn^ 
tor. 

S.  New  Ameriean  XnayelopsBdaa, 
pnbliahed  by  D.  Appleton  *  Co.  1861. 
Tol.  zL  Tm  Tolume  inelndaa  the  kfe- 
ter  M,  and  will  be  noted  again  in  oar 
next.  iSreiy  reader  ahoura  keep  up 
with  the  aanca. 

*  B.  Appkton  *  Co.  aand  na.tho  fol- 
lowing ezoeUent  woria : 

The  Bbony  Idol,  admiraUy  iDoa* 
tratad  with  dtarksy  pietnrsa. 

Notea  of  the  Paiahlea  of  omr  liord. 
By  Biehaid  Chenariz  Tjraneh,  aon- 
denwd.    Admirablj  ezeaotad. 

PhyaiologT  of  Common  life.  By 
Geo.  Henry  Lewea,  anthor  of  the  **Sea- 
ssde  Studies,*'  m  2Tola.  WiU  be  again 
referred  to  by  ua. 

Hopea  and  Feara :  Soenea  from  the 
life  of  a  Spinater.  By  the  author 
of  the  *<  Heir  of  Badelyfie,"  in  2  vola. 
An  excellent  romance. 

Condderationa  on  aome  of  the  Ele- 
ments and  Conditiona  of  Social  Welfera 
and  Human  Proffress,  being  academic 
and  occasional  discouxaes,  andppther 
pieces.  By  C.  J.  Henry,  D.  D.,  fefr- 
merly  of  the  Uniyerai^  of  New-Yofk. 
Will  be  noticed  again. 

Bertha  Percy ;  or  L'Eaperanoe.  B^ 
Marffaret  iield.    A  noycL 

Eauoation,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Physical.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  author 
of  **  Social  Statica,"  «fcc. 

Voyage  down  the  Amoor,  with  a  land 
journey  through  Siberia,  Japan,  Ac 
iBy  Perry  McDonough  Collina. 

Houaekeeper*s  Eneycloj^asdia.  By 
Mrs.  Haskell.  A  most  admirable  worlc 
on  household  duties  and  arts. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Officer  of  the 
Zouanrea.    From  the  French. 

Mount  Vernon  Papers.  By  Edward 
Eyerett    Already  noticed  by  us. 

Seyeral  of  tbe  aboye  worn  will  re- 
ceiye  elaborate  attention  in  our  coming 
issues.  The  Appletons  publish  a  raat 
number  of  the  aolest  and  best  scbooV- 
books,  among  others  the  following, 
which  we  haye  just  receiyed : 

First  Greek  Book.  B^  Albert  Ha^c- 
ness,  of  Brown  Uniyeraity. 

Coune  of  A^ioieat  Geography.   By 
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EDITOBIAL  NOTES  Am)  lOBOSLLASY. 


"A.  L.  Selimid,  D.  D.,  Colombia  Col- 
lege, New-Tork. 

A  New  Greek  Gnmmar.  By  James 
Hadley,  Jal^  College. 

^lementaiy  Spelling  Book  —  im- 
proyement  on  Weoeter. 

Platb^B  Apolc^  and  Crito.  By  W. 
S.  T^^ler,  of  Amnerat  College. 

Exeroisfs  in  French  Syntax.  B^ 
F.  T.  Winklemann,  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute. 

We  are  Indebted  to  D.  Appleton  dc 
Co.,  New-Tork,  for  the  following  most 
admirable  bttle  yolnmes  for  children : 

1.  Friarswood  Post-Office. 

2.  Fairy  Night-Cap. 
8.  Big  Night-Cap. 
4.  little  Niffht-Osp. 

6.  Adhere  there's  a  Will  there's  a 
Way.    By  Alice  B.  Haven. 

6.  A  Year  with  Maggie  and  Emma. 
By  M.  J.  Mcintosh. 

The  first  four  of  these  works  are  il- 
lustrated with  a  great  many  yery  pretty 
pictures  for  children,  and  the  stories 
are  new  and  amusing.  They  are  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Six  Ni^ht-Cap  " 
books,  "Aunt  Fanny's  Stones,*' <fcc., 
and  will  no  doubt  be  hailed  with  great 
glee  by  the  little  ^olks. 

Wjpare  indebted  to  Derby  dc  Jack- 
son, of  New-Tork,  for  the  followiog 
works : 

Women    of  the    South.    By  Mary 
Forrest.' 
The  Dutch  Dominie. 
Romance  of  an  Irish  Girl. 

The  two  latter  works  will  be  noted 
in  our  next.  The  former  should  be  in 
the  parlor  of  every  Southern  family : 

The  "Women  of  the  South"  is 
edited  by  Mary  Forrest,  one  of  their 
own  number ;  and  the  biographies, 
written  mostly  from   a  personal  ac- 

guaintanee  with  the  subjects  of  them, 
ave  a  freshness  and  vivacity  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  attained. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  exquisitely 
.executed  portraits  on  steel,  of  Mrs. 
Octavia  Walton  £e  Vert,  Anna  Cora 
Ifowatt  Ritchie,  Maria  J.  Mcintosh, 
.MariaD  Harlaud,  Rosa  Vertoer  John- 
'^on,  Augusta  J.  Evans,  and  L.  Vir- 
gSikiik  French,  all  of  them  ladies  of 
whpm.  the  South  has  reason  to  feel 
proud.  It  also  coptaims  well-chosen 
sele^tionB  from  the  wiitingp  of  thirty- 


four  of  our  most  distingiiislied  female 
authors,  with  many  of  whom  our 
readers  aie  personalty  acquainted,  and 
one  of  whomv  at  least,  is  at  present  a 
resident  of  the  Crescent  city.  There  is 
an  excellent  field  for  the  exercise  of 
taste  in  the  selection  of  presents  for  a 
friend.  The  essential  value  of  a  gjUt 
is  not  measured  by  the  price  paid,  but 
with  the  sentiment  it  carries  with  it. 
Articles  of  jewelry  are  fiivorite  presents, 
but  should  come  only  from  relatives ; 
or>  they  suggest  that*  an  addition  is 
necessary  to  the  receiver's  charms. 
*'  The  presentation  of  a  magnificent  book, 
like  this,  not  only  conveys  a  compli- 
ment to  the  lady's  taste,  but  to  her 
mind ;  and  will  be  treasured  lofag  after 
the  purple  flow  of  the  holidays  have 
fiuled  into  the  sober  hue  of  every-day 
life.  Derby  A  Jackson,  the  publishers, 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  tor  the  ele- 

fance  of  the  portraits,  paper,  and 
inding,  and  we  are  sure  that  this  work 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  admirers  of 
the  women  of  the  South. 

From  Harper  A  Brothers  we  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  "  Life  and  Corre- 
spondeqce  of  John  A.  Quitman,"  by  J. 
F.  H.  Claiborne,  and  intend  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  an  article  very  soon. 

From  Smith,  Englis  dc  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, we  get  **  Christian  Songs, 
Translations,  and  other  Poems."  Sy 
Rev.  J.  D.  Lyons,  D.  D.  A  fine  col- 
lection. 


Dr.  T.  D.  Mathews,  of  Lawtonville, 
South  Carolina,  has  recently  patented 
a  soap  for  domestic  use,  which  bids, 
fair  to  supersede  every  other  in  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency,  fie  desires  to  sell 
out  rights  for  the  several  States. 
Southern  capital  must  now  take  more 
and  more  the  direction  of  manufiictures. 
Dr.  Mathews  says  * 

"As  a  labor-nTing  soap,  It  farsnrpMies 
anj  «rasiTe  foap  known  to  the  world,  the 
labor  of  three  dajs  being  perfoimed  in  on, 
or  eren  in  Atb  or  six  hoars !  or  the  woric  or 
two  hands  piprfMpied  bj  one  washerwoman. 
It  Is  also  greatflbnomj  to  use  this  soap;  for 
although  it  costs  but  two  or  three  cents  per 
pound  more  than  Colgate^s  *  pine  gom^  or 
turpentine  soap,  jet  one  pound  of  the  Ba- 
reka  soap  will  actually  wssb  as  much  as  three 
or  four  pounds  of  Golgate^s  turpentine  soap ; 
and  as  mneh  as  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds  of  anj  other  erasive  soap  eter  before 
Inyented.-' 
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MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY.* 

Two  Virginians,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  Continent  jast 
after  the  Revolution  (Mr.  Jefferson  mentions  them  in  his  let- 
ters), being  asked  how  they  liked  Rome,  one  of  them  replied  : 
''  We  did  not  visit  Rome,  although  we  were  near  it,  because 
we  were  assured  the  hotels  were  all  infamously  bad." 

Now,  we  think  our  countrymen  were  altogether  right  for 
not  visiting  Rome  ;  although,  we,  who  care  nothing  ibr  yAst 
we  Aat  or  drink,  would  not  concur  with  thern  in  the  reasons 
they  assigned.  Every  schoolboy  and  aohoelgirl  knows  every- 
thing a}x)ut  Rome,  ancient  and  modem.  'Tis  ^'  as  common,  as 
the  stairs  that  mount  the  Capitol."  To  read  about  it,  talk 
about  it,  or  visit  it,  is  decidedly  vulgar.  Besides,  everybody  is 
disappointed  in  seeing  it,  for  everybody's  conceptions  of  it  far 
exceeds  the  reality.  We  would  not  see  Rorafe  for  worlds ;  be- 
cause our  ideal  city  would  be  dwarfed  and  rendered  contempti- 
ble by  viewing  the  real  city. .  We  never  saw  but  one  of  %ake-« 
speare's  plays  acted  on  the  stage.  We  saw  Coc^r  in  KaOr 
beth  ;  he  and  his  troop  fell  so  far  beneath  our  preponoeptions 
of  its  characters,  that  we  never  could  thereafter  read  that  play. 
He  who  visits  famous  places,  or  sees  monkey  actors  trying  to 
personate  majesty,  is  sure  to  be  disappointed.  .  Were  'we  to 
travel  in  the  Nortii^  we  would  go  fifty  miles  out  of  oar  way, 
to  avoid  the  Falls  of  .Niagara.  In  New- York  city,  we  wouki, 
steer  clear  of  the  St  Nicholas,  Trinity  church.  Fifth  avenmi 
and  the  Croton  water-works.    In  London,  we  would  avoid  dL 
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Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Tower.  In  Paris,  the 
Tuileries,  Palais  Koyal,  and  Notre  Dame.  Everybody  has 
seen  the  great  cities  and  great  public  buildings  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  has  become  trite,  commonplace,  and  tedious  to  visit 
them,  talk  of  them,  or  write  about  them.  Egypt,  its  laby- 
rinths, and  Sphynx,  and  pyramids,  and  hieroglyphics,  and  mum- 
mies, are  threadbare  topics.  One  must  ascend  thejblue  Nile, 
or  visit  Timbuctoo,  who  woald  write  about  Africa ;  and  ex- 
plore the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  ascend  the  river  Amoor,  and  travel 
through  Siberia,  who  would  write  interestingly  about  Asia. 
Authors  are  generally  so  vain  and  conceited,  as  to  think  that 
they  can  render  threadbare  topics  agreeable  by  their  originality 
and  ability  in  the  mode  of  treating  them.  The  reading  pub- 
lic is  continually  bored  by  new  books  on  old  subjects ;  and 
thus  very  inferior  works,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  booksellers, 
are  every  day  driving  out  of  circulation  old  standard  authors. 
Fashion,  puffing,  and  advertising,  are  rapidly  debasing  litera- 
ture. What  a  god-send  that  Alexandrian  conflagration  was. 
But  we  never  shall  see  its  like  again !  The  literary  world 
was  then  like  Nero's  ideal  Roman  people.  It  had  but  one 
head  ;  was  all  collected  in  one  library  ;  and  a  single  fire  made 
a  clean  sweep — a  complete  purgation.  Now,  there  are  so 
many  great  libraries  that  our  case  is  hopeless.  We  moderns 
must  live  and  die  surrounded  and  overloaded  with  mountains 
of  literary  trash. 

'^  The  Pioneers,  Preachers,  and  People  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  by  William  Henry  Milburn,  treats  of  no  common- 
place subjects,  and  handles  its  new  and  interesting  topics  in 
quite  a  masterly  way. 

The  work  is  composed  of  a  series  of  lectures,  delivered  by 
the  author  ;  and  has  all  the  merits  and  demerits  that  might  be 
expected,  in  a  book  thus  gotten  up  by  an  able  man.  There  is 
•too  much  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  too  great  a  scarcity 
of  facts  ;  but  the  rhetoric  is  chaste  and  eloquent,  the  philoso- 
phy sound,  philanthropic,  and  Christian,  and  the  historic  and 
social  facts  admur^bly  selected. 

The  author  is  a  Methodist  preacher,  who  lived  many  years 
in  the  northwest.  No  men  have  so  good  opportunities  to  be- 
oonie  intimately  acquainted  with;  mankind  jis  Methodist  preach- 
ers^ and  none  profit  better  by  iheir  opportunities.  Mr.  Mil- 
born  is  obviously  not  only  a  close  and  sensible  observer  of  men 
and  manners,  but  also  a' scholar  and  philosopher.  Yet  his 
learnic^  and  his  philosophy  are  so  thoroughly  digeisted  aikl 
aasimilatedy  so  muoh  a  mere  put  of  his  inteUeot,  thcit  his  moat 
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profound  reflections  and  learned  conolnsions  are  expressed  so 
easily,  in  such  a  mere  common  sense  way,  that  the  ordinary 
reader  never  dreams  that  he  is  reading  what  is  scholastic  and 
profound*  No  writer  is  so  void  of  pedantry  ;  yet  his  style  is 
not  only  chaste,  but  ornate  and  eloquent ;  and  sometimes,  am- 
bitious and  lofty.  We  are  much  disposed  to  think,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  world,  who  possesses  abilities  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  he  is  aware  of. 

The  first  lecture  is  entitled  ^^  De  Soto ;"  and  opens  with  elo* 
qnent  reflections  on  Spanish  character.  We  do  not,  by  any 
means,  concur  with  the  author,  however,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  >' striking  contrast  between  the  Spaniard  of  to»day,  and 
the  Spaniard  of  three  hundred  years  ago."  The  Spaniard  of 
.to-day  only  needs  an  exciting  cause,  and  an  opportunity,  to 

Erove  that  he  is  now,  as  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  noblest, 
ravest,  greatest  of  mankind.  Blood,  climate,  and  locality, 
determine  human  character.  The  Spaniard  is  by  extract,  Ro- 
man, with  a  dash  of  the  Turk  or  Arabic.  His  ancestry  is  the 
noblest  in  the  world.  He  lives  in  a  warm  climate,  and  in 
warm  climates  alone  do  fruits,  vegetables,  animals,  and  men, 
attain  rich  and  full  maturity  and  perfect  development  His 
country  is  mountainous  and  peninsular,  and  encourages  and 
brings  forth  that  hardy,  adventurous,  romantic  character, 
which  is  unknowa  in  cold,  level,  humid,  swampy,  foggy  coun* 
tries.  Grive  him  a  chance  and  a  fair  field,  and  the  Spaniard 
of  to-day  is  not  inferior  to  his  ancestry  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Vhe  Spaniard  is  always  brave,  always  honorable,  always 
ready  to  fight,  from  a  sense  of  honor;  the  Englishman  and 
Dutchman  never  fight  except  on  arithmetical  calculation :  for 
pay,  for  land,  for  thieving,  for  plunder,  for  provocation.  Se- 
duce the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  Yankee,  or  Dutchman,  or 
Englishman,  and  he  forthwith  brings  suit  for  damages.  Money 
is  with  them  '^  the  sovereignest  thing  in  the  world"  for  wound- 
ed honor  and  offended  conscience.  They  never  fight,  when  it 
is  safer  and  more  profitable  to  run. 

The  Italians,  too,  it  was  said,  were  enervate,  cowardly,  and 
degraded.  Yet  in  Lombardy,  in  Sicily,  and  throughout  Italy, 
they  have  shown,  for  a  year  past,  that  they  were  not  unworthy 
of  their  Roman  descent.  Italians  and  Spaniards  have  the 
purest  blood,  live  in  the  best  climate,  and  are  physically,  mor- 
ally, and  intellectually,  the  noblest  people  in  Europe.  Next 
to  them  come  the  French,  because  next  to  them  they  have 
the  most  Roman  blood,  and  the  next  best  European  climate. 
The  English,  the  Dutch,  aa4  the  Yankees,  are  mere  raerce- 
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naries,  who  fight  only  for  pay,  and  invariably  ran  away  when 
neither  land  nor  money  is  to  be  got  by  fighting.  The  higher 
olasses  of  English,  the  Norman  race,  even  Frenchtnen  and 
Italians,  were  of  Roman  anoestry — ^they,  and  the  Haguenots, 
Jaoobites,  and  Spaniards,  all  of  Roman  or  Mediterranean  an- 
oestry, settled  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Henee  the 
generosity,  chivalry,  and  high  sense  of  honor,  of  the  Southern 
people.  We  give  our  author's  aooount  of  the  Spaniard  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  let  the  reader  recollect  that  the  Spaniards 
fought  and  adventured  quite  as  much  to  spread  the  gospel  as 
to  gather  the  gold.  The  English  and  Dutch  fought  and  colo- 
nized merely  as  hungry  animals  in  quest  of  richer  pastures. 
No  fence  could  stop  them,  because  it  was  as  well  to  die  fight- 
ing abroad,  as  to  die  of  hunger  at  home.  The  courage  of 
Saxons,  Angles,  Danes,  and  Dutcdimen,  never  rose  higher  than 
the  rapacious  audacity  of  hungry  hogs  or  starving  wolves. 
But  'tis  time  to  hear  our  author : 

"  The  contrast  is  mo6t  strildDg  between  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  and  the  Span- 
iard of  three  hundred  years  ag^.  Now  he  is  indolent,  often  apathetic,  grBre, 
lesenred,  and,  whaterer  his  inward  capacity  of  passion  or  exertion,  an  ineffir 
eicnt  aud  idle  man.  But  in  those  old  days  the  Spanish  race  was  filled  and 
inspired  with  a  wild  and  tireless  fourfold  energy  of  aTarice,  relision,  ambition, 
ana  adventure,  which  «wept  them  round  and  round  the  world  in  along-resistless^ 
bloody  storm  of  ccnqnest,  conTersion,  and  slaughter,  gained  them  tlieir  vast 
colonial  realms  and  wealth,  and  brought  to  pass  a  panorama  of  achievements^ 
miseries,  cruelties,  and  crimes,  whose  very  representations  in  the  antique  wood- 
outs  of  De  Bry  are  horrible  to  look  npon.  Governor  Qalvano  quaintly  saya^ 
■peaking  of  the  craze  which  fell  npon  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  early  Amer- 
ican discoveries,  that  they  *  were  ready  to  leap  into  the  sea,  to  swim^  it  had 
been  possible,  into  those  new-fonnd  parts.* "  * 

Let  the  reader  recollect,  that  not  one  single  Spaniard  (for 
they  were  all  of  noble  blood  and  noble  feelings)  went  to  Amer- 
ica, like  G-ermans,  and  Englishmen,  and  Dutchmen,  and  Nor- 
wegians, '*  to  fill  his  belly."  Animal,  brutish  motives  brought 
the  amphibious  men  of  the  North  to  America :  romance,  love 
of  adventure,  love  of  danger,  honor,  and  religion,  brought  Span- 
iards and  Frenchmen.  Like  Norway  rats,  the  brutal,  rapa- 
cious, hungry  rapes  seem  to  be  eating  out  the  others — but  only 
seem  I  In  the  long  run,  truths  and  honor,  and  Christianity,  and 
chivalry,  will  prevail,  and  Norway  rats,  and  Saxons,  and 
Dutchmen,  and  Yankees,  will  decline. 

Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  have  been  occasionally  cruel  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  but  usually  mild  and  paternal. 
Hence  we  find,  throughout  Mexico  and  South  America,  the 
Spanish  race  and  the  Indians  living  peaceably  and  harmo* 
.niously  together.     The  English,  and  their  American  descend- 
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ants,  have  ever  been  the  most  cruel  and  rapaoions  of  all  ool- 
onizers.  In  England  they  exterminated  the  Ancient  Britons, 
and  in  America  are  fast  exterminating  tha  Indians. 

Mr.  Milburn  informs  us  that  twelve  hundred  Grreeks  were 
among  the  early  colonists  of  Florida.  Their  descendants  must 
number  hundreds  of  thousands  now.  These,  added  to  the 
Huguenots,  the  cavaliers,  or  Norman  English,  the  Jacobites, 
and  Irish,  and  the  French,  leave  but  little  room  for  Saxon 
blood  among  us.  The  Jacobites,  or  higher  classes  of  Scotch, 
were  generally  of  Norman  descent  The  Stuarts  themselves, 
whose  fortunes  they  followed,  were  of  Norman  extract.  The 
balance  of  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  were  mostly  Celts — people, 
like  the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  belonging  to  the  Mediterranean 
regions.  Probably  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Romans. 
CsDsar,  and  Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  authors,  vividly  describe 
the  peculiar  personal  appearance  of  the  German  or  Teutonic 
races,  but  are  silent  as  to  the  Grauls  and  Spaniards.  Spain 
and  France  (or  Gaul)  readily  adopted  the  laws,  language, 
manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Romans,  because  they 
were  a  people  only  a  little  less  civilized  than  their  conquerors. 
Immigration  pursues  parallels  of  latitude,  and  Teutons  from 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  migrate  to  the  Northern 
States  of  America.  Disunion  will  bring  us  in  closer  relation 
with  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  other  Mediterranean  nations, 
people  who  are  kinsmen  and  our  friends ;  and^^  gradually  sepa- 
rate us  more  widely  from  Anglo-Saxons  and  Puritans,  who 
bear  towards  us  hereditary  hatred.  We  shall,  instead  of  being 
mere  imitators  of  the  low  models  of  the  North,  acquire  new 
ideas  and  a  better  taste  by  intercourse  with  Southern  Europe — 
the  land  of  art,  of  learning,  of  religion,  and  of  historic  achieve- 
ment. 

The  story  of  De  Soto  and  his  army,  in  their  wanderings  in 
search  of  gold,  is  tedious  and  painful  in  the  extreme,  and  has 
none  of  that  freshness  and  novelty  which  abound  in  other  parts 
of  the  book.  After  more  than  two  years  of  marching  and 
countermarching  through  the  wilderness  of  the  South,  with  a 
force  jaded,  wearied,  and  reduced  in  numbers  by  wars  and  by 
famine,  they  discovered  the  Mississippi  river  in  April,  1541-^ 
'^  eighty  years  before  a  Puritan  touched  the  rock  at  Plymouth." 
Civilization  in  Spain  and  Italy  was,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  English  civilization.  Englanud, 
and  the  whole  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  are  again . 
to  fall  back  to  their  natural  position,  and  to  become  the  fol- 
lowers, instead  of  the  lea<4er8  of  human  progress.     Steam  com* 
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munioation  woald,  under  any  cirourostanoes,  gradually  bring 
about  this  change  in  the  relations  of  nations.  Such  instruments, 
as  Louis  Napoleon,  G-aribaldi,  and  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ioa,  will  but  hasten  its  advent  There  is  a  "  manifestrdestiny^' 
at  work  in  our  behalf,  and  Yankees  and  Englishmen,  in  oppo- 
sing it,  but  '<  kick  against  the  pricks.'' 

We  suppose,  that  when  De  Soto  and  his  band  reached  the 
Mississippi,  every  horse  might  have  sat  for  a  Rozinante,  and 
every  rider  for  the  ^'  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance."  The 
Prodigal  Son  was  never  more  careworn,  hungry,  soiled,  and 
ragged,  than  they.  The  sight  of  the  river  probably  depressed 
their  already  dejected  spirits,  for  they  were  searching  for  gold, 
and  that  river  was  an  obstacle  that  impeded  the  search. 

In  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  there  is  an  attempt  at  an  his- 
torical painting  of  this  scene.  'Tis  the  roost  flaring  and  gaudy 
thing  we  ever  saw.  The  horses  and  their  riders  look  sleek  : 
fat,  fresh,  and  elated,  as  a  troop  of  Bond-street  dandies,  or  a  vol- 
unt^r  corps,  composed  of  the  cadets  of  Fifth  avenue.  All  looks 
as  joyous  and  brilliant  as  a  gala  day,  or  a  princely  bridal  retinue. 
Surely  such  an  historical  solecism,  such  a  violation  of  taste, 
poetry,  and  historic  truth,  never  was  perpetrated  by  the  painter 
of  a  tavern  sign,  much  less  by  a  professional  artist.  Yet 
abominable  as  is  the  foreground,  there  is  a  redeeming  corner  on 
the  canvas.  In  the  dark,  deep  shade  of  this  far-off  corner, 
Catholic  priests  are  reverently  planting  the  Cross  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi — In  hoc  signo  vinces  !  De  Soto  and  his 
followers  are  almost  forgotten.  They  have  receded  and  faded 
into  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition ;  but  the  Cross  has  been 
planted  along  the  thousand  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
teeming  millions  reverence  it  as  an  emblem  of  their  religion. 
Tne  Cross  conquered  the  Mississippi  Valley,  nay,  conquered  and 
colonized  America,  for  the  Catholic  priest  was  everywhere — 
the  avarU  courier  of  colonization. 

Tbe.seoond  lecture  is  entitled,  '^  Marquette  and  La  Salle." 
In  no  history,  that  we  have  read,  in  no  tale  of  fiction  have  we 
seen,  in  so  small  a  space,  such  a  beautiful  and  noble  picture  of 
human  nature  as  is  here  presented.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  in  America  should  read  it,  and  learn  thereby,  that  there 
is  something  in  this  world  worth  pursuing  besides  ^*  the  im» 
mortal  dollar !'' 

We  are  proud  of  the  churches  of  the  South.  Proud  of  the 
Catholic,  the  Methodist,  the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Episcopal  churches.  We  believe  those  churches  to  be  our 
best,  and  most  influential  institutions.    We  are  prouder  still 
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that  there  is  do  infidelity  among  us.  We  are  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  hold  up  to  publio  approval  and  admiration  any 
of  our  ohurohes.  We  believe  they  are  equally  truthful,  equally 
useful,  equally  followers  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  as  written  in  the 
Bible,  and  only  differ  in  church  government  and  church  dis- 
cipline. So  believing,  we  hail  with  pleasure  (though  a  Prot- 
estant ourselves)  the  liberal  and  charitable  views  of  Mr. 
Hilburn,  in  his  description  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  the  noblest, 
most  learned,  most  devoted,  and  bravest  of  Christian  pioneers. 
We  shall  give  a  long  extract,  because  to  abridge  it  would  be 
to  weaken  its  force  and  mar  its  beauty.  The  second  lecture 
opens  trumpet-tongued : 

"  Whatever  else  Jesuitism  may  have  done,  it  has  giyen  to  history  odo  of  the 
jioblest  of  those  armies  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  with  the  records  of  whose  deeds 
and  sufferings  its  pases  are  glorified.  Nowtiere  does  the  love  of  souls,  the  con- 
tempt  of  danger  ana  of  death,  patient  endurance  of  hunger,  cold,  nakedness, 
and  hoods,  serene  self-possession  under  stripes,  and  the  joyful  welcome  of  mar- 
^rdom,  stand  out  in  more  illustrious  contrast  to  the  ordinary  sordid  and  selfish 
phases  of  our  nature,  than  in  the  early  mission  story  of  one  religion  of  this  con- 
tinent. 

"In  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  the  two  classes  which  most  enlist  our  in- 
terest, are  the  missionaries  and  Toyageurs — the  one  giving  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  man's  salvation,  the  other,  almost  equally  euergetio 
and  hardy,  opening  the  resources  of  the  fur  trade,  and  thus  connecting,  by  the 
ties  of  commerce,  the  kings  and  nobles  of  the  Old  World  with  the  hunting 
grounds  and  wigwams  of  the  Alsooquins  and  Daootahs,  by  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Trade  carried  its  votaries  far 
into  the  wilderness,  over  pathless  snows,  through  interminable  forests,  up  mighty 
rivers,  over  the  bosoms  of  lakes,  that  seemed  like  seas.  The  spell  of  gold  was 
mighty  then,  as  now  ;  but  for  once  traffic  was  outdone  by  religion,  and  the  Cross 
inspired  men  with  a  daring  enterprise  and  a  lofty  resolution,  such  as  the  world 
has  seldom  witnessed.  Father  Dreuillettes  penetrated  the  forests  lying  between 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Kennebec,  down  wnich  he  floated  to  the  sea.  Sojourn* 
ing  with  the  savages  ten  months,  bearing  them  company  in  their  hunts,  suffer- 
ing hardships  like  a  good  soldier — everywhere  showing  fortitude  and  courage, 
patience  and  strength,  equal  to  their  own,  he^completely  won  their  love  and  rev- 
erence. Youges,  taken  prisoner  by  the  relentless  Iroquois,  was  mode  to  run  the 
faontlet  three  times — suffered  torment  of  many  kinds— saw  his  converts  in- 
omanly  butchered— -cheered  them  by  his  ministrations  of  pitying  love,  although 
b^  to  doing  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fate,  and  raising  tne  chant  in  his  cap- 
tire  ^umeyings,  provoking  the  brutality  of  his  persecutors  by  steadfastness, 
earvmg  the  cross  on  the  trees  near  Albany,  he  snowed  himself  faithful  in  all 
things.  At  length,  liberated  by  the  Dutch  of  New- York,  he  sailed  for  France, 
as  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  reach  Canada  again  ;  returned  thither ;  went 
upon  an  embassy  of  peace  to  his  old  tormentors,  the  Mohawks,  and  there  he  met 
the  death  of  which  he  had  had  presentiment. 

**  Daniel  fell  beneath  the  remorseless  blows  of  the  same  barbarians,  as  he  knelt 
in  pious  ministry  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  hi#  Huron  converts.  BrebcBuf,  a  great, 
Btronff  man,  whose  brawny  courage  knew  no  fear,  whose  ruling  passion  .was  a 
cupidity  for  martyrdom,  could  yet,  in  humble  patience,  bide  his  Master's  time. 
Employing  himself  the  while  in  uninterrupted  missionary  labors,  he  is  taken 
with  his  associate,  L*Allemande,  a  man  of  delicate  frame,  out  dauntless  courage, 
by  the  Iro<|uols,  in  the  midst  of  their  neophytes.  They  refuse  to  save  them- 
adves  by  flight  lest  the  offices  of  the  Church  should  be  lost  t6  the  dying  around 
them.  BreocBuf  is  tied  to  a  stake,  and  exhorting  his  tormentors  to  repentance, 
and  his  converts  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death,  his  brother  priest  is  led  before 
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him  robed  in  a  Mnnent  of  bark  filkd  with  rosin.  Ab  the  torch  is  applied,  the  no. 
shrinking  L'AUemande  exclaims,  *  We  are  made  a  spectacle  this  day  unto  men 
and  angels.*  Breboenfa  holy  oonnsels  are  checked,  as  his  nnper  lip  is  cut  oS,  and 
hot  irons  thmst  down  his  throat.  He,  too,  is  set  on  fire,  ana  then  boiUng  water  is 
ponred  over  both  to  extinffoish  the  flames.  Breboeuf  entered  through  the  gates 
into  the  City  above,  Jemsuem,  ti^e  Mother  of  ns  all,  in  three  honifs.  L'Alle- 
mande  lingered  seventeen,  then  he,  too,  joined  that  company,  which  no  man  can 
number,  that  have  come  up  out  of  great  tribulation.  When  "we  hear  of 
&ith  and  love  like  theirs,  can  we  say,  contemptuously,  *  they  were  Jesuits,'  and 
forget  that  they  were  also  Christians,  sealing  their  testimony  with  their  blood  ?*' 

For  the  present  we  will  content  ourselves,  and,  we  are  sure, 
best  gratify  the  reader,  by  giving  a  long  and  eloquent  extraot 
from  the  third  chapter,  whioh  bears  the  double  title :  ''  The 
French  in  Illinois — The  Idyl  of  America." 

Yankee  worship  is  our  besetting  sin.  The  post-office  has 
become  the  vilest  nuisance.  It  does  little  more  than  trans- 
port and  infest  the  South  with  Yankee  lying  circulars,  Yankee 
lottery  schemes,  Yankee  pictorial  papers  and  reviews,  and 
Yankee  gift-books.  'Tis  converted  into  a  mere  engine  to 
swindle,  demoralize,  sensualize,  and  abolitionize  the  South. 
Our  silly  infatuated  people  read  Northern  literature  because 
it  is  cheaper.  What  is  vulgar,  infidel,  sinful,  and  base,  is 
never  really  cheap.  But  we  are  wedded  to  our  idols,  and 
nothing  can  cure  us  of  our  low  Yankee-worship,  except  the 
sharp  remedy  of  disunion.  Yet,  it  may  be  consoling  after  dis- 
union, after  we  are  deprived  of  our  fetish  Yankee  idols,  our 
low  and  sensual  Yankee  literature,  to  reflect  that  there  are 
other  peoples  in  the  world  besides  Puritans  and  Johnny  Bulls, 
peoples  with  far  more  of  heart  and  head,  though  with  not  half 
so  much  low  cunning,  thrift,  and  rapacity. 

"the  FRENCH   19  XLL1K0IS.~THE   IDTL  OF  AlIERtCA. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  ezploraition  and  settlement  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mia- 
Bisaippi,  as  far  as  we  have  nitherto  examined  it,  the  four  predominant  inflnenees 
may  oe  jiamed  as  roroanoe,  religion,  ambition,  and  greea,  each  conjoined  wiUi 
the  others  in  Tai^Fiiig  proportions. 

"  The  early  historr  of  New-England  is  a  manifestation  of  a  stalwart  courage 
thi^t  dared  to  face  cold,  hanger,  nakedness,  and  barbarism,  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  faith  dearer  tluin  life  itself.  Bat  this  anrehudng  sinewy  exertion 
this  andaunted  courage,  this  determined  and  irreversible  resolve,  to  live  out  the 
principles  of  reliffious  belief,  in  things  political  and  social,  as  well  as  in  things, 
ecclesiastical— all  these  powerful,  and  noble  and  lofty  characteristics  are  com- 
bined with,  and  colored  oy,  a  certain  degree  of  severity.  The  Puritan  social 
life  was  rugged  to  hardness — stem,  uninviting.  None  of  its  features  wei^e  refined, 
delicate,  geniaL  Sentiment  was  unknown  to  the  majority,  and  ruled  out  for  all. 
The  temporal  exigencies  of  the  place  and  the  time  were  too  terrible  and  too 
pressing — ^the  requisitions  of  the  current  Calvinism  were  too  serious,  too  gloomy, 
to  encourage,  or  even  to  permit,  the  expansion  and  development  and  cultivation 
of  the  more  beautiful  social  &culties.  Nor  did  the  origin  and  progress  and  set- 
tlement of  other  parts  of  the  continent  afford  more  space  for  (be  growth  or  ex- 
ercise of  these  faculties.    Farther  SouUi,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  see  the 
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workiiigs  of  the  Enropean  mercantile  system,  as  modified  by  the  colonial  mo- 
nopolies of  the  several  goyernments  who  sent,  or  protected  the  settlers.  New- 
York  was  a  depot  and  agency  for  the  traffic  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
The  spirit  of  tne  early  fords  of  Yir^inia  is  well  illustrated  by  the  brutal  exhor- 
tation of  that  nobleunn,  who  replied  to  the  colonial  representations  of  the 
wants  of  their  souls,  and  their  need  of  mental  and  spiritual  improyement,  by 
saying,  *  Damn  your  souls  I  make  tobacco !' 

*'  Carolina  was  an  endeavor  to  realize  the  fantastic  political  dream  of  the 
philosopher  Locke.  In  Florida  and  Louisiana  the  predominating  influences 
were  the  prominent  traits  of  the  rulers  and  people  of  the  parent  nations  ;  repro- 
duced, with  bad  fidelityi  in  the  American  settlements,  which  sprang  up  under 
their  colonial  monopolies  ;  greed  of  gold,  lust  of  landed  property,  pride  of  con- 

3 nest,  fanatical  eeaf.    The  transatlantic  plantations  were  primarily  to  serve  as 
istant  gardens  to  the  royal  pa  aces  of  Europe,  and,  secondarily,  to  spread  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  f&ith. 

"  But  we  are,  at  this  point,  brought  to  the  consideration  of  one  beautiful  ez- 
eeption  to  the  remainder  of  the  broad  continent.  Not  to  a  perfect  paradise,  or  a 
true  and  ideal  Eden  ;  but. yet,  to  such  a  peaceful,  sunny  spot,  such  a  benign  and 
kindly  social  life,  such  a  scene  of  aniyersal,  heartfelt,  instinctive  courtesy  of 
patriarchal  subordination,  of  mild  and  blessed  neighborly  virtue  and  forbearance, 
of  harmless,  simple,  sufficing  pleasure,  of  perfect  health,  blooming,  happy  youth, 
unambitious,  inoustrious  mannood,  quiet  old  age,  as  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found 
throughout  all  the  broad  page  of  American  history. 

"  The  conduct  of  the  French  toward  the  aborigines  of  this  country  was  far 
more  humane  and  generous,  wise  and  successful,  than  the  policy  of  any  other 
European  nation.  The  Spaniards  treated  the  Indians  like  slaves  and  beasts  of 
burden,  and  with  a  cold-blooded,  selfish,  blind  brutality,  which,  by  exter- 
minating the  unhappy  race,  exhausted  its  own  materials,  and  defeated  its  own 
objects.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  a  man  of  higher  grade,  but  not  less  self-contained, 
self-satisfied,  exclusive,  and  resolute  than  the  Spaniard,  did  not  prove  himself 
brutally  bigoted  and  avaricious,  like  him,  in  bis  intercourse  with  the  red  men, 
but  only,  unconciliating,  severe,  exacting,  and  str&ngely  inconsiderate  of  the  de- 
fects and  misfortunes  of  savage  nature  and  savage  education.  Planting  himself 
in  the  wilderness,  with  all  his  institutions,  his  common  law  and  statutory  code, 
with  the  Mosaic  intensifications,  which  obscurity  and  distance  allowed,  he  did 
what  was  fair,  just,  lawful,  and  ri^iht,  by  his  laws,  and  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples. And  if  the  Indians  transgressed  these,  instead  of  inquiring  under  what 
code  or  upon  what  violation  of  savage  principles  it  was  done,  he  stolidly  in- 
fficted  a  statutory  English  penalty ;  and  if  this  roused  retaliation,  the  united 
colony,  with  tbe  same  stolid  ignorance,  retorted  by  judicial  and  military  devas- 
tations and  murders,  that  might,  it  is  true,  tempprariljT  quell  opposition  by  the 
death  of  their  enemies,  or  the  intimidation  of  tlie  survivors,  but  which  always 
left  alive  the  smouldering  embers,  which  kept  up  the  constant  and  fiendish 
border  warfare,  and  ever  and  anon  blazed  out  into  one  of  the  frightful  and  peril- 
ous Indian  wars. 

**  The  French  were  no  whit  less  zealous  for  their  religion  than  the  Spaniards  ; 
beyond  all  comparison,  more  so,  as  missionaries,  than  the  English.  Nor  were 
they  less  eager  for  gain,  for  adventure,  or  for  empire.  But  the  grenial,  sociaj^ 
qualities,  the  inborn  national  adaptability  and  courtesy,  even  the  less  stringent 
sense  of  moral  obligation,  their  greater  habitude  to  feudal  law,  and  their  patient 
subjection  to  seignorial  rights,  which  may  be  called  faults  or  defects,  gave  them 
incalculable  advantages  m  founding,  maintaining,  and  cementing  tiie  public 
and  individual  intercourse  which  they  so  long  maintained  with  the  Indians.  In 
truth,  had  it  depended  alone  on  the  success  of  alliance  and  co-operation  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  instead  of  the  fortunes  of  civilized  war,  and  the  exigencies  of 
European  politics,  it  is  well  nigh  certain,  that  the  vast  French  belt  of  fortresses 
and  settlements,  which  so  perilously  girded  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  would 
have  fulfilled  its* purpose ;  that  the  English  settlers  would  have  been  driven  into 
the  sea,  exterminated,  or  reduced  under  the  French  power ;  and  that  the  lilies 
of  France,  insteid  of  the  lion  of  England,  would  have  waved  over  the  whole  vast 
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domain  of  Central  North  Atneriea,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
cento  ry. 

"  There  ia  no  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  advantages,  in  point  of 
personal  character,  thus  ascribed  to  the  French,  than  the  history  of  those  settle- 
ments founded  in  Illinois  by  the  successors  of  Ia  Salle,  durine  the  period  from 
about  1680  until  the  remoTal  of  so  many  of  the  French  at  the  transfer  of  au- 
thority to  British  hands  in  1765. 

*'  The  way  to  the  prairie  land,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  pioneered  by  the 
saintly  Marquette.  Next  came  the  indefatigable  and  far-seeingLa  Salle,  and  his 
faithful  and  no  less  indefatigable  lieutenant,  Henry  de  Tonty .  These  able  leaders 
and  skilful  negotiators,  and  many  more  of  like  character  and  lees  renown,  diffused 
among  all  the  numerous  tribes  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
distant  Missouri,  where  the  stout  Sieur  Juchereau  maintained  his  lonely  trading 
post,  a  spirit  of  friendly  regard  for  the  French,  and  of  deep  reverence  for  the 

freat  French  kiag.  And  in  the  footsteps  of  trappers  and  traders,  there  fallowed 
esuits  of  zeal  as  fervent  and  character  as  beautiful  as  the  holy  Marquette 
himself:  Alloiiez,  his  predecessor  on  Lake  Superior,  his  successor  on  the 
alluvial  lands  that  border  the  rivers  of  Illinois,  and  good  Father  Gravier,  who 
founded  the  earliest  settlement  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley — ^the  village  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  afterward  named  ^askaskio.  The 
time  of  the  foundation  of  this  ancient  town  is  not  positively  ascertained ;  but 
such  data  as  have  been  determined,  seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Mobile,  and  Easkaskia,  were  all  founded  in  about  the  same  year.  Then 
came  Father  Pinet  and  Father  Marest,  preaching  in  like  manner  'to  the  un- 
sophisticated, but  most  discouragingly  vicious  denizens  of  the  woods,  the  doe- 
tnne  of  Jesus  and  of  the  resurrection.  These  holy  fathers  built  them  little  un- 
pretending chapels  of  bark,  and  their  humble  sanctuaries  were  crowded  with 
such  numbers  of  natives,  that  many  were  obliged  to  stand  without  the 
threshold. 

"  Then,  enticed  by  the  stories  that  reached  them,  under  the  inclement  sky  and 
strict  feudal  system  of  Lower  Canada,  of  the  good  livers  of  this  distant?  land,  of 
the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  fruitfulness  of  its  postures 
and  groves,  one  straggler  after  another  descended  from  those  rigorous  re^ons, 
navigating  the  vast  circuit  of  the  great  lakes,  and  passing  by  Lake  Michigan, 
across  the  portage  from  the  Miami  to  the  Kankakee,  or  from  the  Chicago  to 
the  Illinois,  and  erected  a  humble  home  within  that  great  expanse  of  low-lying 
fertile  soil  now  called  the  \merican  bottom.  This  region,  beginning  on*  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  to  where  its  mild  and  placid 
stream  is  joined  by  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Missouri,  extending  from  this  point 
sixty  miles  southward,  and  in' width,  from  tlie  river's  bank  to  the  bluff  beyond, 
from  five  to  eight  miles,  formed  a  tract  of  such  fertility  as  is  scarce  to  be  found 
elsewhere  on  earth.  Here,  rfurrounded  by  the  exuberant  products  of  nature, 
the  French  raised  their  half- wigwams,  hali-cabins,  by  driving  comer  posts  into 
the  ground,  and  then  transverse  laths — for  they  scarce  deserved  the  name  of 
beams — from  one  to  another  of  these  posts,  plastering  over  these  with  the  hand 
a  coating  of '  cat^and-clay,'  as  the  American  settlers  called  it — soft  clay,  worked 
with  prairie  grass  and  Spanish  moss.  With  this  stucco  npon  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  the  latticed  walls,  and  neatly  white- washed,  with  roofs  thatched  with 
long  g^ass  carefully  matted  together,  and  lasting,  it  is  said  longer  than  shingles — 
with  spacious  piazzas  all  round  the  house — ^ihere  presently  arose  pictures<|ne 
villages  bordering  a  single  street,  so  narrow  that  the  settler  might  sit,  smoking 
his  pipe,  under  the  shade  of  his  piazza,  and  talk  to  his  neighbor  across  the  street 
in  his  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

"  But  let  us  orderly  describe  this  simple  and  happy  community  in  its  prime-^ 
(j^erhaps  about  the  year  1760— their  laws,  their  religion,  their  social  organiza- 
tion, their  manners,  their  occupations,  their  characters.  For  the  whole  texture 
and  character — the  gross  and  the  detail— are  so  utterly  and  diametrically  oppo- 
sed to  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  descendants  of  English  settlers,  tnat  the 
amplest  deUneation  which  the  occasion  admits  may  well  fail  to  communicate  a 
full  comprehension  of  them. 
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"The Uws  of  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois  were  hased  upon  the  same 
flTeat  Roman  Code  that  underlay  the  jarispmdence  of  all  the  sonm  of  Europe. 
Sat  some  considerations,  either  of  expediency  or  of  Uheraiity,  caused  the  sub- 
stitution of  allodial  titles  to  land  for  tne  feudal  tenures  of  Canada ;  that  is,  the 
settler  was  permitted  to  own  land  very  much  as  the  New-England  farmer  owns 
it,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  hold  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  feudal  lord,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  real  ownership.  Thus  the  villagers  of  Kaskaskia,  and  other 
neighboring  settlements  of  our  *  terrestrial  paradise,*  as  La  Salle  aptly  termed 
these  regions,  possessed,  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  each  his  parcel  of  land, 
granted  oy  government  to  all  the  village  in  common,  one  great  tract  for  tillage, 
and  one  for  pasture,  separated  by  a  fence,  and  stretching  back  from  the  river  to 
the  limestone  bluff.  In  this,  each  family  had  a  portion,  set  apart  for  itself,  and 
sacred  from  all  intrusion.  The  village  authorities,  the  senate  of  the  settlement, 
enacted  regulations  requiring  eveiy  &mily  to  commence  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting,  on  certain  fixed  days.  The  consent  of  Uiis  same  body,  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  settlement,  was  required  for  the  admission  of  any  new  settler 
to  a  share  in  the  common  field. 

"  Of  statutes  and  common  law,  courts  and  attorneys,  fees  and  pleadings,  these 
fortunate  people  knew  nothing.  Quarrels  were  as  rare  among  them  as  in  an 
affectionate  family.  No  courts  of  law  were  established  there  until  after  the 
country  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  and  after  they  were 
established,  no  actions  were  brought  before  them,  until  after  the  Anglo-Americans 
possessed  the  land.  The  sour,  pugnacious  litigations,  as  w^U  as  that  much- 
vaunted,  but  verv  doubtful  institution,  the  trial  hy  jury,  of  the  English,  were  an 
evil  and  a  remedy  equally  foreign  to  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  French.  If 
any  differences  arose,  which  the  parties  could  not  settle,  they  were  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  priest,  or  in  the  last  resort,  to  that  of  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Chartres,  a  mighty  potentate,  ruling,  in  name  at  least,  territories  vaster  than 
most  kingdoms,  representing  all  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  French  king,  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  simple  settlers  as  the  perfection  of  all  human  power  and 
judgment 

"  The  religion  of  this  fir-off  prairie  settlement  was  Catholic.  A  reverend 
Jesuit  £sther,  head  of  the  college  established  at  Kaskaskia,  and  superior  of  all 
the  missions  in  the  valley,  and  Sie  curate  of  the  vilhure,  who  received  a  small 
salary  from  Uie  government,  eked  out  by  marriaffc  and  burial  fees,  and  the  gift 
of  hiB^'parishioners.'were  the  highest  ecclesiasticu  dignitaries  in  Illinois.  Pomp 
and  pnde,  they  had  none  ;  devoted,  pqpr,  and  humble,  it  was  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  their  lives  which  gave  them  their  powerful  influence  among  their 
little  flock.  The  people  were  sincerely  religious,  after  their  kind  ;  and  with 
the  characteristic  laxi^  of  practice,  so  abhori^  by  the  followers  of  Calvin,  after 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath  were  over,  they  devoted  to  quiet  amusements  and 

Eleasures  the  lemainder  of  the  sacred  day.    They  were  ignorant  of  letters,  and 
appy  in  their  ignorance. 

**  The  Jesuits  established  a  few  little  schooKi,  where  were  taught  the  elements  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  this  was  learning  enough  for  the  Frenchman  of  Illinois. 
The  great  world  and  its  weighty  affiurs  troubled  him  not.  He  supposed  that  the 
Pope  managed  all  the  spiritual  concerns,  and  the  king  of  France,  all  temporal 
concerns.  With  their  wisdom  and  power  at  the  helm,  represented  by  those  two 
reverend  and  awful  dignitaries,  the  curate  and  Monsieur  U  Commandant^  he,  the 
French  settler  in  Illinois,  was  perfectly  certain  that  all  would  go  well ;  he  let 
the  world  wag  on,  and  satisfied  himself  with  the  peacefnl  enjoyments  brouffht 
by  each  happy  day.  He  could  read  enough  and  write  enough  to  draw,  unaer«- 
atand,  and  si^,  the  simple  instruments  which  were  all  he  needed,  and  to  spell 
out  the  stones  of  the  saints,  or  a  tale  of  the  crusaders;  and  more  he  needed 
not.  Each  &mily  held  from  one  to  three  acres  of  land,  in  the  centralpart  of 
the  village.  This  was  the  property  of  the  first  settler  of  Uie  name.  Here  the 
patriareh  built  his  lowly  cabin,  and,  as  son  or  daughter  married,  another  mud- 
walled  and  g^rass-roofed  cabin  arose  near  his  own,  and  within  the  same  enclo- 
sure. With  each  new  marriage  appeared  a  new  home.  These  peaeefu),  easy 
lives,  the  pure,  sweet  air,  the  healthful,  out-of-door  manners,  and  the  plain,  nutn- 
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tioot,  forest  food,  prolonged  life  to  a  great  degree,  and  thus,  aronnd  the  house  of 
the  patriarch,  there  gathered  a  dozen,  or  a  score,  nay,  forty  or  fifty  dwellings,  of 
chilaren,  and  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  even  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  generation. 

*'  "Aese  eommnnities  were,  perhaps,  chiefly  agricnltaral.  Each  family  care- 
folly  tilled  its  separate  allowance  of  the  common  field,  and  that  wealthy  soil  re- 
paid their  neat  though  homely  industry  with  more  than  sufficient  crops.  Six 
hundred  barrels  of  fiour  were  ehipped  to  New-Orleans  from  the  Wabash  coun- 
try alone,  in  1746,  besides  hides,  rurs,  tallow,  wax,  and  honey. 

"  But  the  first  settlers  had  been  the  daring  *  coureun  de  hai»*  the  runners  of  tthe 
woods,  who  had  found  their  wild  pleasures  and  their  perilous  profits  in  van- 
quishing the  hardships  and  dan^rs  of  the  pathless  forests,  the  roaring  rapid, 
the  toilsome  portage ;  in  tiie  skillfiil  but  laborious  occupation  of  the  hunter, 
and  in  trading  with  the  fickle,  treacherous,  and  savage  Indians  of  those 
remote  regions :  from  the  Abenakis,  of  New-England,  and  the  Outoouaes,  or  Ot- 
tawas,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Huron,  to  the  distant  Sioux,  or,  as  they 
were  then  termed,  Nsdouessions.  And  however  quietly  and  easily  the  sons  ana 
grandsons  of  these  roving  men  lived  in  the  shaded  cabin,  or  narrow,  sunny 
street  of  Kaskaskia,  or  among  the  luxuriant  fields  without,  however  gayly  their 
hours  might  pass  amid  the  light  labors  of  the  day,  and  the  jovial  dances  of  the 
evening,  there  was  scarce  a  young  man  in  whom  the  wild  longing  for  the  forests 
and  the  rivers  did  not,  at  some  time,  wake  up.  Then,  in  his  frail  canoe,  he 
passed  up  far  into'  the  region  of  the  lakes,  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
mgtfcd,  aesolate  plains  upon  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri ;  traversing  the 
distant  Sioux  country,  or  even  the  rugged  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Hunting  and  trading,  he  returned  with  a  canoe  load  of  firs ;  floated  afar  oflT, 
down  to  that  great  capital,  New-Orleans,  or  around,  by  the  bayous  and  creeks  of 
the  coa«t,  to  Uie  distant  city  of  Mobile  ;  exohangea  his  wild  commodities  for 
whatever  civilized  merchandise  seemed  good  unto  him,  and  returned  up  the 
rapid  river  to  his  quiet  prairie  home,  perhaps  to  refit  and  depart  on  another 
expedition  to  the  Indian  country  ;  perhaps  to  trade  away  the  goods  from  below 
for  produce,  and  return  again  to  barter  at  the  southern  dries ;  or  perhaps  to 
bury  a  bag  of  French  livres  and  louis  d'ors,  or  Spanish  doubloons  or  dollars, 
beneath  the  floor  of  his  home  and  resume  his  labors  in  the  fields. 

**  Whether  the  younff  wanderer  returned  richer  or  poorer  in  purse,  he  brought 
home  one  certain  and  lasting  treasure — a  great  store  of  wild  tales — of  incidents 
by  flood  and  field,  his  own  strange  and  varied  experiences,  and  many  more  told 
him  by  the  trappers  in  the  mountains,  ^e  canoemen  of  the  river,  and  the  vari- 
ous men  he  met  in  the  cities  of  the  south.  The  return  of  these  travellers,  after 
their  lonjr  voyage,  of  twelve  or  twenty  months,  was,  like  every  festive  occasion, 
celebrsted  by*a  ball ;  for  here,  as  every  where,  dancing  was  a  peculiar  and  promi- 
nent amusement  of  the  light-hearted,  social,  and  active  French.  Word  passed 
through  all  the  settlement  of  the  return  of  the  wanderers,  and  at  once  the  place 
of  entertainment  was  fitted  up,  an<>  the  arrangements  made.  Young  and  old, 
grandfather  and  grandchild,  negro  slave  and  fair  maiden,  all  came  to  join  in  the 
festive  scene.  The  entertainment  was  regulated  with  the  same  quaint,  municipal 
orderliness  that  controlled  the  operations  of  tillage  and  pasturage.  Provosts 
were  appointed,  male  and  female ;  usually  some  well-respected  grandkire  and 
£randdame  had  charge  of  the  ceremonial,  saw  that  every  lady  was  dknced  with, 
and  that  every  gentleman  had  his  partner ;  that  the  negro  slaves  enjoyed  their 
rightful,  equid  share  of  liberty  within  the  room ;  that  even  the  little  children 
h^  opportunity  to  frisk  through  their  share  of  the  dance  among  the  rest,  and 
thus  all  passed  innocently  and  gayly.  At  a  given  hour,  the  company  separated, 
and,  joyous  and  satisfied,  all  went  home.  The  ball-room  was  often  graced  by 
the  reverend  presence  of  the  priest  of  the  village  ;  for  hia  simple  parishioners 
had  no  social  amusements  which  he  could  not  approve  and  witness,  and  in  these 
.  rustic  gayeties  there  was  a  degree  of  propriety  and  dignity — I  might  almost  say 
of  decency — which  it  would  be  hard  to  match,  I  fancy,  in  the  baS-room  of  our 
own  mare  intelligently  Christian^  and    more  elaborately  oivilijBed  society." 
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The  fourth  lectare  is  entitled  "  The  Red  Hen,  and  the  War 
of  Pontiac."  There  is  nothing  in  our  author's  deseription  of 
Indian  character,  nor  in  his  historical  anecdotes  concerning 
them,  at  all  calculated  to  elevate  them  in  our  esteem  or  admi- 
ration. His  favorite  hero,  Pontiac,  is  only  distinguished  for 
low  cunning,  perfidy,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  The 
mischief  which  he  did  was  effected  solely  by  low  cunning, 
deceit,  hypocrisy,  and  lying.  Like  all  the  famous  exploits  of 
Indians,  it  was  but  the  assassin-liHe  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  unguarded  and  unsuspecting  whites,  who  had  been  de- 
ceived find  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security  by  his  professions 
of  friendship  and  undying  attachment.  His  failure,  which 
broke  up  the  whole  strength  of  the  Indians,  from  the  lakes  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  was  the  natural  result  of  his  rash  and  silly 
attempt.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  strength  or  resources  of  the 
English.  As  a  silly,  bloodthirsty,  impulsive,  unreasoning 
savage,  he  may  be  excused,  but  can  neither  be  admired  nor 
approved.     He  died  in  the  woods  in  a  drunken  debauch. 

The  negro  cannot  sustain  an  independent  civilization,  but 
combined  with  and  subjected  to  the  whites,  forms  the  most 
useful  and  productive  element  of  modern  civilization.  He  is 
easily  tamed,  domesticated,  civilized.  Christianized,  and  kept  at 
work.  The  products  of  his  labor  furnish  half  the  food  and 
clothing  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  North,  feeling  and 
seeing  this,  is  ready  to  fight  for  a  Union  which  makes  her  an 
equal  participant  in  the  fruits  of  negro  labor.  She  hates  the 
South,  hates  both  slaves  and  masters ;  but  has  always  lived  by 

Elundering  both,  and  is  resolved  so  to  live  in  the  future — for 
er  civilization  is  no  more  self-sustaining  than  Liberia  negro 
civilization. 

AH  high  modem  civilization  sets  upon  negro  civilization, 
or  negro  slavery,  which  is  the  only  form  of  negro  civilization. 
The  negro  is  a  most  useful  human  being.  The  Indian  is  use- 
less, untameabl,  savage,  cruel,  false,  treacherous,  and  perfidi- 
ous. He  has  no  mind,  but  only  instinct.  He  does  not  reason, 
because  he  has  no  reasoning  faculty.  He  does  not  act  like  a 
man,  because  he  lacks  the  intellect  and  moral  qualities  of 
man.  He  does  act  like  a  brute,  because  he  has  the  instincts  of 
a  brute.  Having  little  else  to  do  or  to  study  than  to  observe 
external  nature,  if  the  Indian  mind  were  not  extremely  feeble 
he  would  greatly  surpass  the  white  man  in  what  pertains  to  a 
knowledge  of  external  nature.  Yet  the  white  man,  thrown  into 
the  wilderness,  soon  learns  to  excel  the  Indian  in  the  knowledge, 
arts,  and  war  tactics,  pectiliar  to  sagvae  life.     Our  author 
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gives  an  instance  of  th  s  readily-acquired  saperiority  of  the 
whites  in  an  anecdote  of  Daniel  Boone,  who,  wandering  alone 
in  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  thus  evaded  the  Indians :  "  This 
strange  safety  was  assured  by  a  weed — a  thistle — which '  grew 
in  abundance  throughout  Kentucky,  as  if  Providence  had  spread 
a  carpet  of  safety  over  the  land  for  the  solitary  wanderer.  On 
this  humble  hero  the  foot  of  the  traveller  leaves  a  peculiar  im- 
press, which  remains  long  and  distinctly  ;  .and  the  Indians,  tb'' 
lords  of  the  soil,  numerous  and  bold,  tread  carelessly  as  they 
roam  across  their  hereditary  forests  and  prairies,  and  leave 
patent  to  the  trained,  unerring  eye  of  the  solitary  wh]);e  man 
the  record  of  their  number  and  their  journey;  while  he, 
avoiding  the  tell-tale  herb,  moves,  unknown  and  safe,  from  one 
hunting  ground  to  another."  Id  delicacy  of  perception,  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses,  in  animal  instincts,  in  cunning,  in  contri- 
vance, in  bodily  strength,  in  activity,  in  fleetness  of  foot,  and 
power  of  physical  endurance,  the  white,  under  like  surrounding 
circumstances,  as  far  surpasses  the  Indian  as  he  does  in  cour- 
age, industry,  and  intelligence. 

Mr.  Milburn  supposes  that  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic,  the  lakes  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  this 
great  region  was  first  discovered  by  the  whites,  its  population 
was  180,000  or  300,000.  The  lesser  number  probably  exceeds 
the  truth.  Of  these  a  few  were  killed  by  the  whites,  a  great 
many  died  from  vices  or  diseases  acquired  from  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  most  of  the  residae  were  driven  or  removed 
further  north  or  west.  No  one  can  tell  whether  their  present 
number  be  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  their  ancestors  at  the 
time  mentioned  above  ;  for  to  take  an  Indian  census  would  be 
as  difficult  as  to  count  the  stars,  or  the  sands  on  the  seashore. 
Balancing  the  good  against  the  evil,  the  settlement  of  this 
region  by  the  whites  has  been  by  far,  very  far,  the  greatest  of 
all  benevolent  and  philanthropic  movements.  Next  to  it,  the 
converting  of  the  descendants  of  300,000  wild  Africans  into 
4,000,000  of  useful,  happy  Christian  slaves.  Both  movements 
were  providential,  or  Providence  must  have  gone  asleep,  and 
left  all  to  man. 

The  fanatics  of  the  North  and  of  England  are  wiser  than 
God,  and  woald  reverse  the  ways  of  Providence.  They  are 
trying  to  send  the  four  millions  of  negroes  back  to  Africa,  to 
enjoy  liberty,  licentiousness,  and  paganism.  If  they  were 
honest,  they  would  restore  to  the  Indian  his  possessions  ; 
return  to  Europe,  and  leave  America  to  its  savage  aborigines. 
The  great  movement  of  man,  his  procrress,  is  always  right  in 
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the  main,  in  the  general,  although  attended  with  many  inoi- 
dental  evils.  God  rules  events,  and  rules  them  wisely  and 
righteously,  yet  leaves  to  roan  his  free  agency,  his  amenabil- 
ity, his  accountability.  The  whites  have  committed  many 
sins  in  their  dealings  with  negroes  and  Indians,  and  will  be 
punished  for  those  sins  ;  but  the  general  course  of  events  has 
increased  and  promoted  human  well-being,  and  that  course  of 
events  has  been  controlled  by  Providence,  that  knows  how  to 
punish  its  wicked  instruments. 

in  1764,  after  the  defeat  of  the  great  Pontiac  conspiracy, 
which  extended  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there 
was  a  general  giving  up  of  their  white  prisoners  and  captives 
by  the  Indians.  The  description  of  the  scenes  then  enacted, 
are  not  only  graphic  and  interesting,  but,  philosophically  con- 
sidered, suggestive  of  most  useful  lessons.  They  show  that 
neicessity  begets  civilization,  and  that,  if  left  to  choice,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  society,  of  capital,  of  fashion,  of  law,  and 
of  domestic  slavery,  we  should  all  relapse  into  the  savage 
state.  To  be  free  is  to  be  a  savage.  All  civilization  is  slavery, 
yet  liberty  is  fascinating  to  man,  and  all  would  be  savages  but 
from  fear.  We  submit  to  law,  to  government,  to  the  taking 
away  of  liberty,  not  from  choice  or  inclination,  but  because  we 
are  not  brave  enough,  self-reliant  enough,  to  live  separate, 
isolate,  alone,  and  undertake  to  support  ourselves,  and  to  defend 
ourselves  against  all  comers.  Cowardice  and  helplessness 
associate,  enslave,  and  civilize  us. 

-  "  Many  aeeoimts  have  been  giyen  of  the  extraordinary  oeenrrencee  at  tbe  de- 
livery of  the  Indian  prisoners.  Nnmbera  of  the  frontier-men  who  had  aecom- 
panied  the  expedition  had  done  so  in  the  hope  of  regaining  wives,  children, 
or  relatives,  in  captivity  in  the  wilderness.  The  whole  annals  of  human  history 
eonld  scarcely  fnrnuh  a  record  of  another  scene  so  wonderful  and  so  moving  as 
this,  for  the  exhibition  of  varied  and  violent  human  passions.  Day  by  day  the 
lost  white  people  came  back  in  troops,  many  of  them,  powerfully  held  by  the 
strange  love  of  the  wilderness,  comicg  with  reluctance,  and  even  bound  as  pris- 
oners, to  prevent  them  from  fleeing  busk  into  the  forest.  Women,  even,  would 
fiun  have  remained  in  the  dusky  cabins  of  their  captivity  to  train  their  young 
half-breeds  in  forest  nurture.  In  truth  the  strangest  feature  of  the  scene  was  the 
comparative  indifference  of  the  rescued  captives,  contrasting  so  strongly  with 
the  overwhelming  agitation  of  the  friends  who  sought  them.  Husbands  sought 
wives,  and  parents  children,  trembling  and  weeping,  doubtfid  of  them  when 
found,  changed  as  they  were  by  the  growth  of  years  and  the  exposures  of  forest 
life ;  and  the  strange  magnetism  of  human  passion  seizing  upon  all  around,  even 
infected  the  rudest  of  the  soldiers,  who  sympathized  in  the  sorrows  or  joys  of  the 
occasion,  many  of  them  not  even  able  to  refrain  from  tears. 

<*  One  of  the  most  affecting  occurrences  of  the  occasion  was  the  recognition 
by  an  aged  mother  of  her  daughter,  who,  carried  away  nine  years  before,  was 
among  the  oaptiv^.  The  eye  of  the  parent,  sharpened  by  natural  affection, 
diBcemed  the  features  of  her  lost*  child  in  those  of  a  swarthy  and  sunburnt 
female ;  but  her  long  captivity  had  deprived  the  girl  of  almost  every  word  of 
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the  Enj^lish  which  she  had  acquired  at  the  early  age  when  iihe  was  stolen,  and 
she  quite  fkiled  to  recognize  her  mother,  who  lamented,  with  mde,  affecting  sor- 
row, that  the  daughter  whom  she  had  so  often  snng  to  sleep,  had  so  utterly  for- 
Sotten  her.  Bouquet,  a  man  of  kind  feelings,  as  well  as  ready  intellect,  seised 
[ie  hint  which  the  sorrowing  mother  did  not  perceive,  and  told  her  to  try  the 
experiment  of  singing  the  song  with  which  she  had  put  her  child  to  sleep.  She 
dia  so,  and  the  long-forgotten  simple  strain  unsealed  the  danghter*s  memory, 
and  awoke  her  affections  at  once ;  and,  weeping  and  rejoicing,  she  fell  upon  her 
mother's  neck. 

«  But  the  wondrous  magic  of  the  wilderness,  the  innate  savagery  that  is 
samewhere  hidden  in  almost  every  human  heart,  were  singularly  proved  by  the 
conduct  of  some  of  the  captive  this  day  redeemed.  Of  all  the  white  women 
who  had  taken  Indian  hosbands,  not  one,  even  though  her  children  came  with 
her,  returned  willingly  to  civilized  life  ;  and  several  of  them  afterward  actually 
escaped  back  to  their  red  lords,  their  wigwams,  and  the  forest'* 

The  next  chapter  is  entitled  "  Cabin  Homes  of  the  Wilder- 
ness at  the  Opening  of  the  Revolution."  It  is  full  of  thrilling 
interest,  but  contains  too  great  variety  of  character  and  inci- 
dent  to  admit  even  of  abridgment  by  us.  We  have  short 
accounts  of  the  first  settlements  of  Tennessee  and  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  the  brave,  hardy,  and  romantic  pioneer  leaders 
who  headed  and  directed  this  western  exodus.  Among 
those  leaders  were  Daniel  Boone  and  Simon  Kenton,  of  whose 
wonderful  feats  of  daring,  skill,  endurance,  and  romantio 
adventure,  we  are  given  many  vivid  and  graphic  accounts. 
But  it  is  in  portraying  the  character  and  recounting  the 
achievements  of  General  George  Rogers  Clarke  that  our 
author  most  warms  up.  Clarke  is  his  hero  ;  "  unquestionably," 
he  says,  "  the  greatest  military  genius  ever  produced  by  Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding  that  the  only  area  for  his  operations 
was  the  pathless  wilderness  beyond  the  mountain."  Our  au- 
thor tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  lived  twenty-two  years 
on  the  frontier.  Probably  Indian  warfare  is  the  only  kind  of 
war  that  he  deems  useful  or  orthodox,  and,  therefore,  considers 
Clarke  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age  because  he  knew  best 
how  to  fight  the  Indians,  and  to  ''  smite  them  hip  and  thigh." 
"  There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon ;"  nay,  before 
Moses  and  Joshua  too,  although  the  two  latter  were  adepts  at 
wilderness  or  '^  bush  fighting,"  and  could  have  beat  Clarke  all 
hollow  at  his  own  game.  Clarke  seems  to  have  studied  tao- 
tics  in  this  eafly  Hebrew  school,  for  he  took  the  strong  fortress 
of  Detroit  by  practising  the  Indian  war  whoop  around  it,  just 
as  Joshua  took  Jericho  with  ram's  horns. 

We  have  no  doubt  Clarke's  war-whoop  beat,  in  terrific 
sound,  Joshua's  ram's  horns;  and  that,  '*  Deo  volente,"  Jeri- 
cho would  have  surrendered  quite  as  soon  to  the  strategy  of 
Clarke  as  to  that  of  Joshua.     Estimating  military  prowess 
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from  the  frontier  or  savage  staodpoint,  as  Mr.  Milbilrn  does, 
we  grant  that  Clarke  was  greater  than  Washington  ;  bat  hav- 
ing all  the  prejudices  of  old  fogy  civilized  life  oarselves,  and 
none  of  the  new  lights  of  border  and  savage  life,  we  cannot 
justly  appreciate  the  grand  proportions  of  Clarke's  genius,  and 
to  us  Washington  still  seems  the  greater  warrior.  'Tis  all 
prejudice  in  us,  no  doubt,  and  our  author  is  right  ;  yet 

'*  A  man  convinced  against  his  willt 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.*' 

Clarke,  it  seems,  Vi/ke  Fontiac  and  Alexander,  died  drunk ; 
which  our  author  might  have  used  as  further  proof  that  he 
was  the  greatest  chieftain  of  his  age. 

To  treut  the  subject  seriously,  we  readily  admit  that  Clarke 
deserves  a  much  higher  place  in  American  history  than  has 
yet  been  awarded  to  him,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  for  adding  another  name  to  the  list  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies.  No  part  of  the  lectures  is  more  interesting  or  more 
valuable  than  that  which  tells  of  General  Clarke.  Though 
not  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  Revolution,  he  certainly  was  a 
great  military  genius,  a  brave,  generous,  high-minded  and 
useful  man.  No  man's  biography  would  be  more  attractive, 
if  materials  still  survive  for  writing  it  fully  and  faithfully.  It 
would  be  the  most  romantic  biography  ever  written  ;  stranger 
in  its  events  than  the  epochs  of  fiction. 

The  next  lecture  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  previous  one, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  as  enacted 
in  the  West.     It  thus  eloquently  begins : 

**  The  wilderness  hath  a  schooling  all  its  own,  and  its  taition  is  not  one  desti- 
tute of  profit  or  compensation.  I  wonld  not  andervalue  the  worth  of  literature, 
the  acquisition  of  science,  or  the  training  imparted  in  colleges.  Perhaps  few 
nun  hate  paid  a  higher  price  for  then,  (The  italics  are  the  reviewer*s.  We  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Milburn  is  an  accomplished  scholar,  who . 
has  run  mad  [only  a  little]  about  savage  life.)  And  yet  there  is  a  majesty,  a 
splendor,  in  a  lonely  forest,  a  boundless  prairie,  in  the  great  primeval  forms  of 
nature  while  they  are  yet  untainted  and  nndeseorated  by  the  play  of  the  human 
passions  and  human  appetites,  fresh  as  a  virgin  world  from  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, which  imparts  to  the  human  soul  a  grandeur  and  nobility  of  character  rarely 
acquired  in  the  pursuits  of  trade  or  comm^ee,  or  in  the  common,  fixed,  and  p)o<(> 
dio^  occupations  of  every-day  life.  A  peculiar  muscularity  is  given  to  the  H>rai, 
a  vigor  to  the  step,^  a  f  resnness  to  the  thought ;  the  will  is  untrammelled,  scarcely 
even  limited  by  the  thought  of  any  impossibility ;  self*reliance  is  developed  to 
the  very  highest  point ;  an  independence  of  action  and  of  beinff  that  leans  only 
on  the  Everlasting  arms  that  are  around  and  underneath  uiTall.  Here,  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  the  srove  perfumes  the  atmosphere,  and  loads  it 
as  with  fragrance  from  on  high — wnen  the  prairie  stretches  its  illimitable,  ocean- 
like surface  before  the  eye — when  the  tall  and  rustling  grass  is  interspersed  and 
interwoven  with  flowers  of  a  thousand  hues  and  a  tbonsfind  aromas — here^ 
where  the  bu&lo  roams  at  his  own  wild  will,  and  the  deer  stalks  proudly  on, 
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clad  in  his  red  Bvmmer  garment— where  the  itotely  elk,  with  liis  sprMding  aat- 
lersi  seems  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  where  the  low  growl  of  the  bear  la 
heard  ever  and  anon,  and  at  nightfall  comes  upon  the  breese  the  howl  of  a  pack 
of  wolves  from  the  £ar  distance — ^here,  where  num  is  soiroonded  by  natore  in  her 
simplest,  and  sternest,  and  most  inviting  forms,  does  he  onltivate  to  the  veiy  nt- 
mpst  all  the  self-sastaining  powers  of  humanity — his  enn,  his  own  sagacity,  an 
anerring  and  nnblenehing  eye,  an  nnquivering  mnscle,  his  only  sapoorts  this 
ride  of  Providence.  If  he  is  wanting  to  himself  in  the  wilderness,  he  is  lost 
indeed. 

"  Such  a  wilderness  as  this  was  the  honndless  West  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution.  Here  was  the  great  normal  school  for  Western  character,  and 
admirably  were  the  pupils  who  came  to  receive  the  instruction  of  this  university 
qualified  to  enter  it. 

*'  Men,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  the  culture  of  the  schools,  unblessed  with . 
the  tuition  of  art,  or  science,  or  literature— accustomed  to  batUe  with  the  storm 
and  wild  woods  of  the  western  skirts  of  the  colonies — ^trained  in  the  fierce  sports 
of  the  border,  now  rush  likl  a  tide  down  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ailegnany 
mountains,  to  take  possession  of  these  beautiful  and  illimitable  refi;ions,  to  trans- 
fer them  from  the  sway  of  barbarism  and  solitude,  and  to  transform  them  into 
busy  and  peopled  haunts  of  living  and  working  men. 

**  These  new-comers  were  men  strong  of  frame,  compact  and  muscular,  herat' 
lean  of  stature,  of  dauntless  courage,  en  determination  incapable  of  discourage- 
ment or  fear,  carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands,  ready,  if  necessary,  to  crimson 
th<>  soil  of  that  new  world  with  their  heart's  blood.  There  is  liardly  a  more 
striking  commentary  upon,  or  interpretation  of,  the  pristine,  radical  elements  of 
Anelo-Saxon  character  in  the  whole  range  of  the  records  of  our  race,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  its  occupancy  of  Kentucky  and  the  Northwestern  ter- 
ritory. 

**  These  men  thus  came  to  take  possession  just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  when  the  whole  firmament  of  the  political  sky  of  Amer- 
ica was  overcast  and  darkened  by  thunderous  and  lowering  clouds ;  when  the 
might  of  the  mother  country  was  lifting  itself  in  all  its  majesty  to  chastise  the 
rebellious  colonies  ;  when  white  men  in  red  coats,  with  epaulettes  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  commissions  from  the  third  George  in  their  pockets — men  who  claimed 
and  acknowledged  the  ties  of  human  kindred  with  the  colonists  upon  this  side 
the  water — were  absolutely  suborning  the  red  savaecs  of  the  West  to  deeds  of 
unparalleled  cruelty  and  oloodthirstiness ;  when  tnese  servants  of  the  third 
George  absolutely  set  a  price  upon  the  scalps  of  their  brethren,  and  not  only 
this,  but  upon  the  scalps  of  women  and  children  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood.'* 

Mr.  Milburn,  in  this  work,  expresses  no  opinion  as  to  slavery, 
but  is  a  strong,  nay,  a  violent  Union  man.  He  never  loses  his 
temper  except  when  speaking  of  the  Union.  He  thinks,  no 
doabt,  with  ail  Northern  men,  that  the  Soath  belongs  to  the 
North,  and  knows  that  the  North  cannot  live  respectably  when 
stripped  of  us,  her  slave  colonies.  He  sees  the  suicidal  folly  of 
France  and  England  in  throwing  away  their  West  India  colo- 
nies, and  would  not  have  the  North  follow  their  example. 
We  can  readily  excuse  Mr..Milburn  and  all  other  Union  men 
at  the  North.  They  hate  the  South — ^they  detest  the  negroes 
— but  they  are  proud  and  honest  men,  who  would  not  manu- 
mit their  slaves.  We  are  their  slaves,  and  disunion  would 
manumit  us.  The  love  of  the  Union  at  the  North  is  nothing 
but  the  love  of  Southern  spoils — the  profits  which  they  make 
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\)y  the  laws  which  compel  us  to  deal  with  them  on  their  own 
terms. 

The  false  profession  of  love  of  the  Union  at  the  South  is 
hut  cowardly  fear.  No  other  reason  is  assigned,  or  can  be 
assigned,  by  Southern  Union  men,  exoept  that  "war  is  a 
dreadful  thing,  and  that  we  had  better  bear  the  insults,  inju- 
ries, and  taxation  of  the  North,  than  inour  even  the  risk  of 
war.'* 

We  respect  the  Union  men  of  the  North  ;  we  despise  those 
of  the  South.  They  are  now  very  few  in  number  :  not  half 
80  numerous  as  the  tories  of  the  Revolution.  Those  torifts, 
though  mistaken,  acted  bravely,  honestly,  and  naturally.  They 
were  loyal  men  and  loved  their  king.  They  were  inspired  by 
generous  and  noble  sentiments,  not  coward  fear.  No  man  can 
love  or  be  loyal  to  a  union,  a  leagae,  a  compact,  a  legal  fiction^ 
a  paper  constitution,  a  nonentity.  There  is  nothing  to  look  up 
to,  nothing  to  admire,  nothing  to  be  loyal  to.  Base,  sordid, 
selfish,  cowardly  motives,  may  induce  a  man  to  submit  to  the 
vulgar  tyranny  and  exactions  of  a  brutish  sectional  majority ; 
but  this  is  not  loyalty ;  this  is  not  the  noble  and  generous 
feeling  which  prompts  good  and  brave  men  to  die  for  their 
king.  Union-loving  is. but  the  tremulous  apprehensiveness  of 
the  timid  miser. 

Oar  author  tells  of  the  great  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  speaks  in  ierriM- 
of  high  encomium  of  the  generosity  of  Virginia,  in  helping  to 
relieve  those  embarrassments  by  the  donation  of  her  vast  and 
fertile  empire  in  the  Northwest.  He  speaks,  too,  with  just  con- 
tempt, of  the  slow,  cautious,  tardy  movements  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  in  the  same  direction.  After  consider- 
able delay,  they,  too,  gave  up  to  the  federal  government  their 
little  patches  of  ground  in  the  Northwest. 
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**  Rogo  ▼(»,  Jodlcea,  si  isie  dosertu  est,  Ideo,  me  damiiAii  opoitet?**-^Seii0ea. 

Utopian  philosophies  and  speculative  subtleties  aside,  there 
are,  under  the  ordinary  conventions  and  necessary  conditions 
of  civil  society,  but  two  methods  of  governing  men  (they  can 
not,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  will  not,  govern  themselves) ; 
the  one,  by  appealing  to  their  interests,  the  other,  by  exciting 
their  fears.     Even  in  the  theoretical  or  sacerdotal  government,. 
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which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  patriarchal  rule, 
whose  authority  is  founded  in  affection^  tlie  ultimate  appeal  is 
to  the  sentiment  of  fear,  moved  by  th6  'apjlirehension  of  eternal, 
instead  of  temporal  sanction.  Despite  the  frenzied  efforts  of 
fanatical  reformers,  and  the  delirious  dreams  of  levelling  agi- 
tators, men  will,  ultimately,  seek  that  political  form  that 
throws  the  rtiost  efficient  safeguard  around  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  person,  and  establishes  tli^  social  prder  on  foundations 
not  to  be  shaken  by  every  breath  of  popular  commotions. 
Disguise  it  as  they  may,  thpse  political  writers,  from  Plato 
.to*  Aristotle,  from  Russell  and  Sydney,  from  Junius  and 
Wilkes,  down  to  Paine  and  Rousseau,  who  claim  to  have 
found,  in  popular  government,  the  long-sought  political  Utopia, 
cannot  conceal  the  inevitable  fact,  that  republicanism  is  bat 
toother  name  for  demagogueism,  and  that  the  representative 
principle,  ostensibly  purporting  t^ ^.secure  the  rights  of  the 
constituent  by  the  accountability  of  the  delegate,  is  invariably 
lost  sight  of  in  the  conflicts  of  parties  and  the  unscrupulous 
ambition  of  political  leaders,  who,  td.  secure  tc  themselves  the 
possession  of  the  spolia  opima  of  administrative  power  and 
the  glittering  prize  of  presidential  honors,  scrtiple  not  to  make 
use  of  the  Walpolean  policy,  and  sejid.  .the  lalden  ass  not  only 
to  the  gates  of  every  city,  but  to  theMoors  and  hearthstones  of 
every  hamlet  and  cottage  in  the  laifd :  corrupt  and  corrupting, 
degraded  and  degrading,  they  infect  the-  whole  moral  atmo- 
sphere with  a  deadly  contagion,  "and  bring  the  chief  executive 
office  of  the  nation  into  contempt,  by  passing  by  the  purest, 
the  truest,  the  worthiest,  and.elevating  over  them  incumbents 
picked  up  from  out  the.  inferior  strata  of  party  subordination, 
and  from  among,  the  most  pliant  and  mercenary  political  tools, 
with  no  higher  claims  to  recommend  them  to  favor  than  that, 
like  Halifax,  they  can,  most  successfully,  trim  between  oppo- 
site extremes,  and  rneet  the  demand  of  availability.  High 
and  generous  natures  there  h&ve.  been,  in  all  climes  and  ages, 
who,  confounding  the  ends  of  government  with  the  aims  of 
individuals,  and  mistaking  transient  social  phases  for  settled 
political  conditions,  have  attempted' to  realize,  in  practice,  the 
beautiful  visions  of  the  closet^  and  apply  to  the  forms  of  human 
association  the  code  enacted  for  Olympus.  Of  broad  Catholic 
sympathies  and  ardent  and  imaginative  temperaments,  but 
with  limited  and  imperfect  views  of  the  ethics  and  economics 
of  society,  they  hastily,  and  unreflectingly,  impute  all  existing 
social  evils  to  the  political  government  under  which  they  live, 
instead  of  finding  their  sources  in  the  principles  of  human 
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nature  itself;  forgetting'  that. goyerniBant  is  but  ay  instrn-- 
mentality  for  effecting  certain  specific  parpds6^/andtthat  thb 
passions  and  interests  of  rnen,  being  the  agents  itppointed  for 
their  execution,  the  greater  the  number  of  resiaints.  placed 
upon  their  action,  in  the  forms  of  checks  tfnd  batan6es  and 
matured  political  adjustments,  the  more  sure  'and  stable  will 
be  the  public  authority  established,  and  the  more  premature  of 
those  just  ends  for  which  all  governments  are  oirdained.  They 
imagine  more  wisdom  and  virtue  to  reside  in  ^ultitpides  than 
select  bodies  of  men,  and  conceive  that,  by  substitiitidg  the 
smockfrock  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  breaking  up  great 
estates,  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  nation  of  ^paupers,  they 
increase  the  mass  of  public  intelligence,  and  add*  dignity  and 
elevation  to  the  natural  mind  and  character  1  Thus  dreamed 
the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More ;  thus  dreamed  the 
noble  Hampden  and  patriotic  Fym ;  thus  dreamed  Raleigh 
and  Vane,  Milton  and  Eliot;  and  thus,  too,  dreamed  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  Robespierre  and  Anacharsis  Clootz.  But 
where,  now,  are  all  those  enchanting  visions  ?  Bvried  in  the 
bloody  graves  of  three  devastating  revolutions,  and  known  to 
modern  states  only  under  the  spectral  shapes  of  ChaTtlst  a]ld 
Carbonari  associations. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  a  small  space  republican  in- 
stitutions occupy  in  the  grand,  historic  course  of  empire,  how 
brief  their  life,  how  troubled  and  fitful  their  career,  how  torn 
by  faction,  how  weakened  by  divisions,  how  consumed  by  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  it  will  be  offering  no  violence  to  the 
convictions  of  those  who  have  derived  their  conclusions  from 
the  lessons  of  history,  to  deny  the  assumption  of  the  capacity 
of  man  for  continued  and  enlightened  self-rule.  Considered]  in 
the  view  of  universal  history,  republicanism  constitutes  but  a 
series  of  brief  and  brilliant  episodes  in  the  mighty  epic  of  the 
world's  progress,  and  leaves  the  political  philosopher,  busied 
with  the  study  and  classification  of  the  social  phenomena,  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  causes  of  its  appearance, 
or,  in  determining  its  position  in  the  scale  of  political  prece- 
dence, how  to  assign  it  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere 
provisional  or  de  facto  government — a  civil  form,  seized  upon 
by  revolutionized  states,  in  moments  of  convulsion,  a^  a  sys- 
tem occupying  a  safe,  middle  ground,  equally  remote  from 
violent  extreme,  and  adapted  as  a  temporary  bond  of  union  to 
secure  the  public  order  and  preserve  the  political  inte«^rity, 
till  the  social  forces  can  acquire  sufficient  vigor  and  consistence 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  some  more  stable  and  high-toned 
polity. 
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The  fondamental  })rmoiple  of  the  repablioan  theory  is,  the 
absolute  and  anoonditional  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  groond- 
less  and  delusive  assumption,  signally  confuted  by  the  fact 
that  sovereignty  is  a  unit ;  and  the  popular  will  and  sentiment, 
being  ever  variant  and  distracted  on  questions  of  eitiier  prin- 
ciple,  opinion,    interest  or   policy,  negatives  all  unity,  and 
necessarily  precludes  the  idea  of  sovereignty.     The  doctrine 
of  popular  soyereignty  may  find  application  in  the  condition 
of  barbarous  nations,  where  the  idea  ofmeum  ei  tuum  does 
n^t  obtain ;  but  in  civilized  communities,  where  diflferences  of 
possession  and  intellect  give  rise  to  inequalities  of  conditions, 
and  these,  in  turn,  to  subordinations  of  rank,  the  political 
authority  (which  should  always  be  a  true  reflex  of  the  social 
condition)  is  necessitated  so  to  organize  its  powers,  and  adjust 
and  distribute  its  resources,  as  to  give  that  degree  of  vigor, 
stability  and  continuity  to  the  public  administration,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  the  just  ends  of  government,  and  so 
inoapable  of  realization,  save  through  our  harmonious  union 
of  the  conflicting  elements  of  labor  and  capital,  as  to  suggest 
and  necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  political  organism,  resting, 
primarily,  on  a  recognition  of  the  principles  of  the  Eikon 
Basilikej  and  eflecting  a  reconcilement  under  a  graduated 
system  of  checks  and  balances  of  the  antagonisms  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  forces.    Paradoxical  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  Louis  XIY.  expressed  the 
true  idea  of  political  sovereignty,  when  he  gave  utterance  to 
the  celebrated  aphorism,  ''  VEtat  c^est  mot !  "    It  inVolves 
the  principle  of  despotism  only  so  far  as  it  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  person  who  uttered  it — Louis,  the  absolute 
king — the  king  who  governed  .without  parliaments  and  laws, 
and  who  centred,  wi&in  himself,  all  the  scattered  rays  of  civil 
jurisdiction ;  but  make  Louis  a  constitutional  monarch,  and 
the  despotic  dictum  loses  its  arbitrary  features,  and  expresses 
the  correct  conception  of  state  sovereignty — an  uncontrolled, 
individual  power,  representing,  in  unity^  the  whole  mass  of 
organized,  political  sentiment.     A  state  is  an  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  entity  firom  the  people  who  compose  that  state ; 
and  it  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  affirm,  that  a 
nation,  which  is  possessed,  by  its  very  constitution,  of  all  the 
attributes  of  ihdependent,  individual  existence,  can  be  endowed 
with  more  than  one  will.     This  unity  of  will  constitutes  its 
sovereignty,  and  this  individual  sovereignty  cannot  be  repre* 
sented  by  two '  or  more  bodies,  without  weakening  the  social 
force,  endangering  the  stability,  and  destroying  the  integrity 
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of  political  empire.  .  Politioal  writers — among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  whom,  on  this  head,  is  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
"  YindicisB  GallioisB" — show  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  sovereignty  and  the  exercise  of  that  power ; 
and  a  people,  therefore,  in  certain  diseased  and  transitory 
crises,  may  exercise  the  right  of  sovereignty  without  being 
possessed  of  the  sabstantive  power  itself.  That  power  belongs 
to  a  single,  execntive  head,  whether  known  ander  the  title  of 
king,  saltan,  emperor,  or  tycoon ;  and  when  the  civil  authority 
is  d^royed  by  the  breath  of  .revolution,  the  political  sover- 
eignty remains  iu  abeyance,  as  during  the  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  Emgland,  and  its  exercise^  alone,  devolves  to  the 
people. 

Palgrave,  in  his  learned  treatise  on  the  British  Constitution, 
in  tracing  the  grand  scheme  of  English  liberty  from  its  primal 
sources  to  the  present  magnificent  system  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened government,  with  its  massive  Doric  strength,  joined 
with  severe  Ionic  grace,  and  all  heightened  and  adorned  by  the 
splendors  of  its  Corinthian  decorations,  shows  the  steady  and 
pi^ressive  evolution  of  the  social  forces,  from  the  central  and 
seminal  principle  of  undeviating  executive  sovereignty,  ever 
the  same,  through  wars,  revolutions,  and  dynastic  changea: 
at  one  time  threatened  with  destruction  under  the  Plantagenet 
and  Lancastrian  princes ;  at  another,  acquiring  formidable 
power  and  ascendency  under  the  lines  of  Tudor  and  Stuart, 
and  finally  settling  down  under  the  auspices  of  the  proud 
chiefs  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  as  the  conservative  check 
and  counterpoise  between  the  immense  and  increasing  influence 
of  an  omnipotent  parliamentary  government,  ever  enlarging  the 
democratic  basis  of  its  constitution,  by  frequent  and  persistent 
reforms,  and  an  ancient,  powerful,  and  enlightened  aristoc- 
racy, still  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  Neville,  and  ready, 
as  at  Aginoourt,  Blenheim,  and  Marston-Moor,  to  pour  out, 
in  defence  of  the  national  liberties,  the  best  blood  of  the  How- 
ards, the  Stanleys,  and  De  Veres;  yet,  under  all  vicissitudes, 
preserving  that  invariable  feature  of  single,  individual,  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  which,  under  the  principle  of  continuous 
succession,  gave  to  the  political  authority  that  character  of 
unity,  vigor,  compactness,  and  concentrated  strength,  which, 
in  the  splendid  march  of  empire,  has  enabled  the  British  polity 
to  subdue  kingdoms,  found  dynasties,  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
world's  civilized  progress,  control  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
Christendom,  plant  the  banner  of  liberalism  and  constitutional 
freedom  on  the  bulwarks  of  despotic  power,  and  make  the  tap 
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of  its  morniDg  dram  follow  the  sun,  in  its  coarse  around  the 
earth,  and  fill  the  whole  world  with  one  uninterrupted  strain 
of  martial  music. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  social  principle,  from  its  early 
fountains  in  the  East,  along  the  course  of  empire,  and  across 
the  gaps  of  ages,  from  that  ancient  civilization  that,  springing 
up  on  the  Indus,  and,  expiring,  rekindled  its  fires  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  passing  thence  to  the  Samois  and  Scamander, 
thence  to  the  Tiber,  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Thames,  the  political  inquirer  finds  no  resting-place  for  the 
doctine  of  a  multiple  sovereignty,  and  no  foundation  for  the 
single-government  theory,  save  in  the  bosoms  of  the  extinct 
despotisms.  Philip,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Macedonian 
centralization,  usurped  the  liberties  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Augustus  Caesar  overthrew  the  Triumvirate  anci  establii^hed 
the  imperatorial  sovereignty  at  Rome ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  with 
the  pikemen  of  the  covenant  at  his  heels,  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  became,  in  the  name  of  the  English  people, 
Lord  Protector  of  the  realm ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  suppressed 
the  council  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred,  and  estab- 
lished the  institutions  of  the  Empire.;  Louis  Bonaparte 
strangled  the  new-born  Republic  in  its  cradle,  and  revived  the 
ideas  and  proud  souvenirs  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  ;  all  de- 
monstrating the  weakness,  the  inadequacy,  the  impracticability 
of  the  republican  scheme,  considered  as  a  plan  of  permanent 
and  self-sustaining  civil  rule,  and  showing  ths  blindness,  the 
rashness,  the  fatuity  of  those  States  that  believe  that  any 
regular  plan  of  liberty  can  be  matured  and  perpetuated  under 
its  auspices.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  a  bold  and  enlightened 
statesmanship  to  look  great  questions  in  the  face,  and  call 
things  by  their  proper  names.  Democracy  is  not  liberty,  but 
licentiousness;  Monarchy  is  not  free  government,  but  despot- 
ism ;  Aristocracy  is  not  liberalism,  but  arbitrary  rule,  each 
acting,  singly,  an  unmitigated  evil,  but  confined,  a  great  and 
positive  good.  But  the  universality  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
monarchical  principle  of  government,  in  all  ages  and  dimes, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  barbarous  or  enlightened,  and  the 
splendid  and  imposing  monuments  it  has  everywhere  left  in 
attestation  of  its  majesty,  magni6cence  and  power,  show  it  to 
be  possessed  of  some  great  and  imperial  property,  nowhere  to 
be  met  with  in  the  genius  and  character,  the  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions, of  the  other  leading  polities. 

Whether  following  Ceesar  in  his  luminous  commentary  on 
the  social  condition  and  political  institutions  of  the  early  Galiio 
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nations,  or  listening  to  the  glowing  narrative  of  Tacitus,  in  bis 
delineation  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  customs  of  those  rude 
warrior  races  that  once  inhabited  the  solitudes  of  the  great 
German  forest;  whether  lingering,  with  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Civilization,"  over  the  monuirents  of  the  splendid 
medioBval  age,  or  wandering,  with  the  narrator  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  "  Consulate  and  Empire,"  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyra- 
mids to  the  smou)dering  Kremlin — from  Jena  and  Austerlit^  to 
fatal  Waterloo,  the  mind  beholds,  under  all  these  social  forms 
and  diverse  political  systems,  the  presidence  of  the  same  great 
principle  concentrating  all  the  social  forces  in  one  efficient  and 
responsible  executive  head,  moving  with  precision  and  energy 
along  the  path  (i  empire,  and  achieving  enduring  triumphs 
over  opposing  forces  that  would  have  crushed  less  vigorous  and 
consolidated  systems.  .  That  wonderful  property,  that  powerful 
and  irresistible  energy,  is  nothing  less  than  the  principle  of 
sovereign,  executive  nnity.  But  that  principle,  so  necessary,  so 
energetic  and  beneficent,  becomes  arbitrary  and  despfjtic, 
if  left  unchecked  by  opposing  power.  The  true  and  enlightened 
friends  of  liberty  have,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  been  those  who 
favored  a  mixed  system  of  government,  combining  permanent 
executive  strength  with  democratic  impulse  and  passion,  and 
both  tempered  into  moderation  by  the  conservative  and  coun- 
tervailing action  of  an  independent  and  hereditary  body  of 
patrician  legislators;  thus  realizing  the  two  prime  functions  of 
government — the  protection  of  the  individual  from  his  fellow, 
and  the  natioa  against  external  enemies,  and  quieting  domes- 
tic strifes  and  discords  by  directly  interesting  each  subject  or 
citizen  in  the  support  and  preservation  of  the  government. 
Such  a  government  cannot  be  created  in  a  day,  nor  spoken  into 
existence  by  the  mere  resolves  of  popular  assemblies ;  it  must 
be  the  slow  and  painful  growth  of  centuries,  and  must  rest  its 
foundations  on  a  firm  historical  basis,  representing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  sociiil  principle,  embodying  itself  in  new 
laws,  institutions  and  manners,  and  inaugurating  fresh  ame- 
liorations with  every  new  conquest  gained  by  enlightened  sen- 
timent over  the  empire  of  prejudice  and  passion.  Such  a 
government  is  one  of  the  rarest  attainments  of  human  wisdom, 
and  is  only  vouchsafed  to  such  peoples  and  nations  as  have, 
through  sufferings,  trials  and  disasters,  arrived  at  a  oompre- 
hensive  and  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  and 
l^ecessary  condition  of  the  social  system,  with  all  its  com- 
plex relations  and  delicate  machinery  and  by  the  institution  of 
conservative  restraints  upon  the  impulses  of  passion  and  the 
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crqifts  of  ambition,  have  rendered  government  what  it  should 
be,  a  poiitioal  contrivance,  as  passionless  as  the  icicle  that 
hangs  from  Dian's  temple.  Such  govemmedts  have  not  their 
origin  in  the  splendid  visions  of  system  builders,  nor  in  the 
unmeaning  and  abstract  declarations  of  mere  paper  constitu- 
tions, founded  in  vicious  theory,  and  eventuating  in  still  more 
vicious  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  result  of  the 
great  and  imperious  laws  of  man's  social  being,  prescribing 
absolute  and  inflexible  modes  of  arriving  at  appointed  results, 
and  superimposed  by  necessities  too  mighty  to  be  made  to 
bend  to  transitory  appearances  or  temporary  expediencies.  In 
tracing  the  genealogy  of  governments  back,  through  all  the 
antecedent  stages  of  the  social  development,  to  that  period 
where  the  elements  of  organization  assume  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite shape,  the  two  great  necessary  and  fundamental  ideas 
that  underlie  all  political  structures,  force  and  inequality^  will 
be  found  tD  be  the  grand  and  universal  archetype.  Superior- 
ity of  particular  races  suggested  and  necessitated  conquest ; 
out  of  conquest  grew  serfdom,  inequality,  subordination, 
feuds,  subinfeudations,  and  their  inevitable  political  sequence 
— aristocracy.  Aristocracy  being  a  single  principle,  a  simple 
form,  was  too  feeble  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  government ; 
feuds,  rivalries,  and  enmities  sprung  up  among  the  great  pro- 
prietors, out  of  which  grew  *'  the  wars  of  the  nobles ;"  and  out 
of  these  experienced  evils,  in  turn,  arose  the  institution  of 
monarchy,  in  the  election  of  the  largest  proprietor  as  lord  para- 
mount. The  church  emancipated  her  serfs,  and,  by  making 
them  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  introduced  the  principle  of 
equality  into  the  heart  of  feudal  society.  The  free  towns 
arose ;  commerce  and  the  arts  created  new  wants  and  ideas, 
and  the  democratic  element  founded  a  new  and  formidable 
power  in  the  State. 

But  even  those  great  historical  polities,  that  have  softened 
the  sternness  of  their  feudal  features,  and  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  progressive  and  enlightened  public  sentiment,  have 
preserved  intact  the  fundamental  ideas  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  and  regard  their  surrender  as  the  fatal  signal  for 
inevitable  dissolution  and  overthrow.  They  originated  in  the 
principle  of  force^  as  aristocracies  always  do ;  and  growing 
weak,  through  dissensions,  created  a  titular  chief  to  represent 
the  sovereign  authority,  as  when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  a 
Swiss  baron,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  German  nobles,  an# 
became  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  they  kept  pace 
with,  the  development  of  the  social  principle,  and  became  abso- 
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kite  or  limited  governments,  jnst  in  proportion  as  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  of  their  civilizations  were  impelled^ 
either  in  the  direction  of  progress,  or  kept  fixed  in  their  revo- 
lutions around  stationary  apd  conservative  centres,  by  the 
necessary  and  controlling  pov^er  of  great  ethnic  and  topical 
laws  :  thus  evidencing  the  ready  obedience  which,  in  all  times 
and  places,  the  social  elements  ever  yield  to  the  fixed  and  in* 
variable  principles  of  human  association — executive  sove- 
reignty in  a  single  head,  and  made  liberal  or  despotic,  by  the 
operation  of  great  laws,  over  which  man  exercises  no  control ; 
and  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  movement  of  the  social 
forces,  and  the  progress  of  political  ideas,  in  the  founding  and 
perfecting  of  civil  systems,  are  ever,  from  the  government  or 
established  authority,  down  to*  the  people — not  the  converse. 
"  Governments,"  say  political  writers,  '*  are  created  by  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people;"  but  governments  cannot  be 
created;  they  are  creative.  Man  can  no  more  create  govern- 
ments than  he  can  the  appetites  of  thirst  and  hunger ;  they 
are  equally  implanted  principles,  and  impel  him,  at  the  peril 
of  his  existence,  to  obey  the  conditions  they  impose.  Man  is 
a  political  animal,  and  is  bom  a  creature  of  government :  he 
may  change,  modify,  revolutionize  government — but  he  can, 
not  create  it ;  it  creates  him  ;  and  even  in  effecting  these 
changes  and  modifications,  unless  he  observe  the  fixed  laws  of 
his  being,  and  the  necessary  principles  of  human  association, 
he  is  condemned  to  a  condition  of  imbecility,  degradation,  and 
servitude.  Political  sovereignty  cannot  vest  in  him,  because 
he  is  a  creature  of  government,  and  the  creature  cannot  be- 
come the  creator.  Soveieignty  resides  in  those  grand  primal 
institutions  that  antedate  the  formation  of  governments,  and 
afford  shelter  to  the  race  before  the  arm  of  associated  civil  au- 
thority has  been  stretched  protectingly  oyer  the  infant  society. 
The  great  fundamental  institution,  the  controlling,  elemental 
idea  of  civilization,  is  Property ;  around  this  central  principle 
of  social  organization  all  other  institutions  range  themselves, 
at  various  distances,  and  form,  with  all  their  subordinations 
and  distributions  of  powers,  the  great  political  organism  known 
as  the  State.  Property,  then,  or  the  '^  high-raised  battlement," 
and  not  the  people,  constitutes  the  State ;  and  the  State,  the  su- 
preme sovereign  power.  Without  this  great  institution,  the 
race  of  roan  would  be  but  a  va^t  mass  of  animated  vegetation, 
springing  up,  in  successive  growths,  from  the  void  of  nonen- 
tity, and  vanishing  as  quickly  into  its  original  nothingness. 
Property,  then,  creates,  preserves  and  sustains  the  race,  founds 
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civilization,  and  divides  the  moral  and  intellectaal  world  from 
the  material.  .  In  the  organ izaticm  of  society,  and  the  found- 
ing of  government,  then,  this  institution,  resting  on  the  firm 
Doric  basis  of  labor,  and  culminating,  through  all  the  splendid 
achievements  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  graceful  decora- 
tions of  the  polished  Corinthian  capital,  is  the  only  keystone 
to  the  arch  of  the  social  fabric  that  can  secure  the  permanent 
ends  of  government,  consolidaf^e  the  political  liberty,  and  found 
the  national  independence  of  great  iStates,  and  subordinate  the 
theory  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man  to  the  demands  of  impe- 
rious social  interests  and  necessities.  By  consolidating  prop- 
erty, on  the  theory  of  its  recognition  as  the  governing  principle 
of  society,  the  political  sovereignty  which  it  embodies  must 
be  represented  by  the  unity  of  State  authority,  in  the  person 
of  an  independent,  hereditary,  executive  chief,  whose  function 
is  to  give  energy,  force,  permanence,  to  the  public  administra- 
tion, preserve  the  social  order,  secure  individual  liberty,  vindi- 
cate the  national  honor,  and,  by  placing  the  office  of  the 
supreme  magistracy  above  the  reach  of  ambition  and  the 
assaults  of  passion,  secure  the  State  from  the  violence,  the 
dangers,  the  convulsions,  incident  to  periodical,  popular  elec- 
tion. Deny  to  property  political  power  and  influence,  subject 
it  to  indefinite  diflusion  and  subdivision,  vest  the  political  sov- 
ereignty in  multitudes,  and  society  falls  to  pieces  through  its 
own  inherent  weakness,  in  not  being  possessed  of  sufficient 
power  to  resist  the  agents  conspiring  its  destruction,  under  the 
despotism  of  numerical  force. 

That  character  of  simplicity  which  political  writers  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  democratic  government,  is  the  very  quality 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  pronounces  its  most  em- 
phatic condemnatior^  The  simplest  of  all  political  forms  is 
that  of  despotism,  and  democracy  is  one  of  its  most  unmiti- 
gated embodiments.  The  multitude  wills,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutes, without  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  from  its  passionate, 
inconsiderate,  and  arbitrary  decisions.  Under  specious  party 
designations,  and  shifting  its  course  with  every  gale  of  popular 
frenzy  and  excitement,  in  its  insane  and  insatiate  thirst  of 
power,  it  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  huge  political  Cyclops 
[cut  lumen  ademptum)  reeling,  with  drunken  fury,  among  its 
flocks,  and  seeking,  with  vindictive  intent,  the  accursed  "  Ovn^" 
who  has  deprived  it  of  its  sight.  Of  what  avail,  in  democratic 
States,  are  proud  Amphictyonic  councils  and  august  senatorial 
bodiep  ?  .  The  one  is  but  the  ready  and  anointed  instrument  to 
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register  the  edicts  of  the  despot;  the  other  but  the  privileged 
and  liveried  cjap-bearer  to  the  tyrant-mob,  whose  office  it  is  to 
persuade  the  world  that  democratic  dish-water  is,  indeed,  the 
veritable  nectar  of  the  gods.  Out,  then,  upon  that  ignoble 
and  basti^rd  statesmanship  that  would  consecrate,  as  the  car- 
dinal principle  cf  civil  rule,  that  pestilent  doctrine  of  the 
French  Socialists,  that  attempts  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  by  the  arrogant  and  brutem  fulmen  threat  of  ^^  Count 
our  numbers  /"  Away,  too,  with  that  den  of  thieves—^that 
lazar  tribe  of  huxtering  political  money-changers,  who  dese- 
crate the  temple  of  liberty  with  their  corrupt  and  ignominious 
traffic,  and  barter  a  nation's  glory ^for  a  party's  triumph !  Out 
upon  that  lisping  infant-school  of  philosophic  sucklings,  which 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectability  of  man,  and  finds,  in 
the  licentious  dogmas  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  natural, 
individual  right,  the  true  theory  of  the  social  union.  What 
contrivance  is  more  simple  than  the  bow-string  of  the  sultan? 
What  more  simple  than  the  shell  of  the  elector  ?  but  what 
more  complex  than  the  machinery  of  a  free,  powerful,  and  en- 
lightened empire,  with  wheel  revolving  within  wheel — with 
its  varied  and  multiplied  relations,  foreign  and  domestic — ^with 
its  vast  chain  of  dependent  and  associated  interests,  all  revol- 
ving round  that  great  central  idea  of  civilization,  Property, 
and  sustained,  quickened,  and  vivified  by  the  grand  motive 
power  of  Labor  ?  Prosperity  is  the  State  ;  and  the  executive 
head,  that  constitutes  the  apex  of  the  grand  pyramid  of 
society,  is  but  the  symbol  and  representative,  in  the  strength 
of  unity  and  the  majesty  of  authority,  of  that  sovereign  power. 
Governments  that  repudiate  this  idea,  and  exclude  it  from  that 
just  influence  and  control  which  its  importance  as.  a  grand 
elembnt  of  social  organization  and  political  power  demand, 
soon  describe  the  brief  circle  of  empire,  and  attest  the  folly  of 
all  those  peoples  who  lose  sight  of  the  great  fundamentals  that 
lie  at  the  basis  of  the  social  relation,  and  build  on  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  passion  and  opinion.  It  is  the  magnificent  con- 
ceit of  democratic  s(»cieties  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  idea- 
ting and  founding  great  and  durable  political  systeins  ad 
libitum^  no  less  than  it  is  their  melancholy  infatuation  to 
believe  that  a  simple  force,  violently  projected,  and  constantly 
exerted  in  a  given  direction,  can  defy  the  great  law  of  mural 
gravitation  and  pursue  its  course  forever.  Governments  can- 
not be  built  upon  paper  constitutions,  nor  decreed  by  acclama- 
tion ;  they,  too,  must  come  in  the  appointed  course  of  nature, 
.and  follow  in  the  path  of  prescribed  conditions ;  they  must  be 
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lived  and  aoted ;  they  most  be  fashioned  in  obedience  to  the 
great  laws  of  institational  action,  and  express  the  vital  forces 
of  the  social  life,  springing  out  of  the  imperious  relations 
imposed  by  the  grand  ideas  of  civilization. 

A  government,  to  be  great  and  powerful,  must  organize  the 
elements  that  compose  its  strength.  That  strength  is  in  the 
*'  moated  wall,"  as  well  as  *'  noble  men" — ^in  ^*  high  raised 
battlements,"  as  well  as  vast  commercial  armaments — ^in  the 
*^  rounded  mound,"  the  noble  park,  the  stately  palace,  as  well 
as  the  cunoing  hand  that  illustrates  a  nation's  glory — ^in  the 
splendid  monuments  of  its  industry  and  art.  But  democracies 
pan  organize  nothing  but  opinion  ;  passion  and  agitation  are 
the  necessary  elements  of  their  life ;  and  every  office,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  subjected  to  the  dictatorial  power 
of  party,  and  the  fierce  excitements  of  faction.  An  army  of 
mercenary  myrmidons,  led  on  by  daring  and  unprincipled 
chiefs,  takes  possession  of  the  government,  and  portions  out 
the  pluncfer  among  its  hireling  horde.  The  robe  of  the  su- 
preme magistrate,  the  toga  of  the  senator,  the  ermine  of  the 
judge,  are  alike  dragged  in  the  slime  of  party  corruption ;  cu- 
pidity takes  the  place  of  patriotism,  splendid  crimes  assume  the 
name  of  virtue,  and  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  a  nation's 
exaltation,  and  illustrious  in  its  career,  is  buried  under  the  ruins 
its  own  stupendous  vices  and  follies  have  prepared.  No  great 
breakwater,  no  conservative  check,  no  elaborate  adjustment, 
by  which  to  stay  the  surging  tide  of  passion ! — ^No  august,  ex- 
ecutive head,  symbolizing  the  majesty  and  sovereign  authority 
of  territorial  power,  raised,  by  ample  possession  and  independ- 
ent tenure,  equally  above  the  allurements  of  ambition  and 
the  temptations  of  corruption,  divested  of  the  dangerous  power 
of  executive  patronage,  and  estopped  from  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretionary or  arbitrary  authority,  by  having  the  purse-strings 
of  the  nation  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  State  power ;  no 
permanent  and  conservative  body  of  enlightened  and  patriotic 
legislators,  trained  to  the  high  and  responsible  offices  of  states- 
manship, made  patriotic  by  the  deep  and  vital  interest  they 
have  in  the  honor,  glory,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  elevated 
above  the  contaminations  of  party,  rendered  independent  of  the 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  indifferent  to  the  transient  impulses  of 
passion,  and  made  respected  and  illustrious  by  the  pure  virtues 
and  lofty  deeds  of  a  high  and  noble  ancestry,  finding  continued 
illustration  in  the  accumulated  splendors  of  the  living  line ;  no 
grand,  historic  memories,  no  lofty  and  inspiring  associations, 
no  proud,  traditionary  nouvenirs^  challenging  the  admiration,. 
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exoiting  the  enthasiasm,  stimulating  the  patriotidm,  of  the  liv- 
,iDg,  and  uniting  them  in  bonds  of  endearing  and  reverential 
oonnection  with  the  distant  and  buried  generations  !  On  the 
contrary,  change,  vacillation,  imbecility,  corruption,  intrigue, 
violence,  licentiousness,  discord,  instability,  are  seen  on  every 
hand,  written  on  every  institution,  embodied  in  every  idea, 
illustrated  in  every  action,  fomenting  dissension,  stimulating 
passion,  consecrating  force,  inviting  revolution,  and  rendering 
unendurable  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  the  calamities  of  war, 
put  liberty  to  the  sword,  and  force  the  social  principle  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  iron  rule  of  despotism. 

Jed.,  1861. 
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The  constitution  of  a  nation  is  the  universal  abstraction  of 
its  aggregate  existence,  and  not  merely  the  registry  of  a  few 
specified  characteristics  of  form  or  principle,  which  underlie 
the  mechanism  of  the  governmental  agency.     The  powers  of 
imposing  taxes,  declaring  war,  coining  money,  regulating  ex- 
ternal commerce,  and  making  treaties,  are  accidental  and  con- 
ventional powers.     They  do  not  touch  the  internal  life  and 
soul  of  a  nation's  independence ;  nor  does  the  delegation  of 
these  powers  to  a  subordinate  agency,  in  the  least,  curtail  its 
sovereign  supremacy.     The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  that  of  every  individual  State,  is  as  much  planned 
and  modelled  after  the  English  original — modified  by  circum- 
stances and  locality — as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
essentially  English  in  descent  and  character,  with  a  strong  in- 
termixture of  Saxon  and  Celtic  blood.     American  liberty  is 
not  of  modern  invention.     It  is  true,  it  is  not  Greek  liberty  ; 
it  is  not  Roman  liberty ;  it  is  not  Dutch  liberty,  nor  French 
nor  Italian  liberty,  nor  Swiss  liberty  ;  but  it  is  English  liberty 
in  its  origin,  its  features,  its  cHaracter,  and  its  idiomatic  lan- 
guage.    The  pioneers  of  the  North  American  continent  were 
Englishmen  by  birth  and  education.     They  transplanted  the 
English  constitution  upon  the  American  soil.     They  crossed 
the  wide  Atlantic,   accompanied   by  their   household   gods. 
They  planted  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  their  new  homes 
the  seeid  of  English  civilization.     They  brought  with  them  the 
domestic  comforts  of  the  English  fireside.     Their  language 
was  that  which  they  had  lisped,  while  dandled  on  the  knees  of 
iheii  English  mothers.'     Their  literature,  their  religion,  and 
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their  morals,  were  uf  English  growth.  Their  social  peculiari- 
ties, and  their  habits  of  life,  were  those  of  the  Englishman. 
Their  laws  had  for  their  foundation  the  common  law  of 
England.  The  jury-trial,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  the  colonial  government,  were  direct 
importations  from  England. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  change  the  constitution  of 
the  people  of  the  colonies ;  it  only  modified  its  form  of  expres- 
sion, and  restricted  its  mode  of  practical  operation.  The  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolution,  the  great  and  wise  statesmen  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  did  not  waste  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  the  silly  and  futile  attempt  of  reforming  the  existing 
state  of  society,  and  of  entering  upon  novel  and  untried  ex- 
periments. They  were  satisfied  with  the  limited  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them — ^to  legislate  for  society  as  they  found  it. 
They  polished  the  rough  edges  of  the  diamond.  They  hewed 
away  the  coarse  exterior  which  concealed  the  symmetric  out- 
lines of  the  statue.  They  supplied  the  coloring  to  make  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  painting  more  perfect.  They  did  not 
create,  but  they  merely  developed  the  existing  social  elements. 
They  did  not  invent,  but  they  merely  combined  principles, 
already  recognized,  with  such  admirable  skill  of  natural  de- 
lineation, and  such  wonderful  effect  of  perspective,  that,  ar- 
ranged in  systematic  order,  they  assumed  the  appearance  of 
originality.  Each  State  of  the  Union  represents  old  England 
in  miniature,  transplanted  upon  a  virgin  soil,  where  it  flour- 
ishes and  grows  in  wild  luxuriance,  partially  improved  and 
variously  modified  by  exotic  scions,  w^hich  are  engrafted  upon 
the  parent  stem, 

A  written  instrument,  in  order  to  acquire  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  time  and  precedent,  as  the  partial  expression  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  people,  should  be  the  reflex  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  society  which  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
power  of  its  controlling  influepce.  A  written  constitution  is 
partly  a  declaration  of  principles,  which  exist  anterior  to  the 
written  act,  and  partly  a  record  of  existing  laws  which  differ 
only  from  ordinary  laws  in  this  pari icular,  that  they  cannot 
be  repealed  or  amended,  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  written  act  of  which  they  make  a  part.  Every  nation  and 
every  sovereign  State  exists  only  by  virtue  of  a  constitution. 
The  governments  of  Russia  and  Turkey  are  no  less  constitu- 
tional than  the  government  of  England,  or  that  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  They  differ  only  in  the  .mechanism  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    The  principle  of  the  ruling  power  of  the  first  is 
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patriarohal  and  antooratio ;  that  of  the  latter  is  aristooratio  and 
demooratio. 

Tested  by  the  principles  thas  enunciated^  it  can  neither  ex- 
cite wonder  nor  surprisci  that  the  written  constitutions  of 
France,  from  that  of  the  National  Assembly  of  1790  to  that  of 
1848,  have  all  proved  most  striking  failures.  The  revolution- 
ary paroxysms  which  manifest  themselves  in  fitful  orgasms 
among  the  French  people,  are  confined,  in  their  inception  and 
climax,  to  the  populace  of  Paris ;  scarcely  affecting  even  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  middle  classes.  They  have  fur  their 
object  something  deeper,  something  more  radical  than  a  mere 
change  of  form  in  the  mechanism  of  the  government,  or  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  They  are  aiming  at  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  existing  social  order.  These  rebel  sons 
of  error  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  fundamental  constitution  of  society,  with 
a  view  of  reconstructing  it  anew,  out  of  the  simple  elements 
eliminated  in  the  decomposing  process.  They  look  forward, 
with  the  confident  assurance  of  the  prophetic  seer,  to  that 
hopeful  period,  when  a  new  Messiah  shall  usher  into  the  world 
the  reign  of  equality  and  fraternity  ;  when  the  first  shall  be 
last  and  the  last  shall  be  first.  They  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  at  no  distant  time,  the  high  shall  be  brought  low, 
the  rich  shall  occupy  a  common  level  with  the  poor,  and  all 
social  distinctions  shall  cease  to  exist.  But  no  written  consti- 
tution, however  ingeniously  devised,  can  possibly  compass  the 
execution  of  such  a  visionary  scheme.  No  reasonable  man 
could,  for  one  moment,  suppose  that  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
combined  could,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  change  the  rela- 
tive position,  and  the  nature  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the 
existing  constitutional  elements  of  society. 

The  levellers  are  the  workmen  who  rear  up  the  revolutionary 
pyramid.  They  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  until  they  render  them- 
selves formidable  by  their  attitude  and  position.  They  extort 
concessions,  wholly  impracticable,  as  the  price  of  peace.  These 
impossible  conditions  are  vaguely  conceived,  and  luminously 
inscribed  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  called  a  constilutiun,  to 
serve  as  mementoes  of  human  folly  and  human  presumption. 
During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  which,  like  all  other 
diplomatic  deceptions,  require  time  to  ripen  them  into  perfec- 
tion, a  union  is  efiected  of  all  the  conservative  parties,  to  meet 
the  common  danger.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  stand  erect 
in  the  majesty  of  their  power.  They  shake  off  the  trepida- 
tions of  fear  and  terror,  and  recover  from  their  sudden  amaze* 
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ment  and  panic.  Aa  conrage  moanteth  with  ocoasion,  the- 
cload-capped  towers  and  gorgeons  palaces  of  revolutionary 
dreamers  are  demolished  with  the  strong  weapon  of  reason, 
and  the  conservative  masses  acquiring  the  ascendancy,  society 
is  preserved,  and  the  government  becomes  less  popular  in  fea-^ 
ture,  but  more  energetic  in  action  and  effect. 

The  French  Republic  gave  birth  to  the  bantling  of  popular 
favor — universal  suffrage.  It  also  consecrated  that  democratic 
delusion — the  omnipotence  of  the  majority  rule.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error,  no  less  prevalent  in  the  United  states  than  in  France, 
that  universal  suffrage,  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  republican- 
ism, if  not  synonymous  terms,  are  at  least  inseparable  concomi- 
tants, as  the  indispensable  safeguards  of  the  freedom  and  self- 
government  of  a  nation.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
ballot-box  and  the  majority  rule  may  be  made  the  instruments 
of  a  despotism  far  more  oppressive  and  galling  to  a  minority 
section;  or  a  minority  class,  than  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  or  the  uniform  submissive  obedience  ex- 
acted by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  Tycoon  of  Japan. 

The  majority  rule  is,  undoubtedly,  a  constitutional  principle 
in  every  State  of  the  Union,  though  it  has  nowhere  been  estab- 
lished with  the  sanction  of  a  written  constitution,  or  by  virtue 
of  positive  legislation.  It  is  universally  recognized  as  a  con- 
ventional rule  to  insure  despatch  and  certainty  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  But  it  carries  with  it  moral  weight 
only,  if  properly  used  and  not  abused ;  if  it  accomplishes  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  constitutional 
obligations,  solemnly  guranteed,  as  a  measure  of  protection, 
to  dissenting  minorities.  Universal  suffrage,  no  less  than  the 
majority  rule,  is  a  mere  conventional  expedient.  It  is  not  an 
abstract  right  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  is  it  a 
birth-right  —  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  free  institutions. 
Universal  suffrage  is  not  now,  and  has  never  been,  universal. 
It  was  partial  and  limited  in  Greece  and  in  Rome ;  and  it  is 
restricted,  at  the  present  day,  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
There  exists  no  substantial  reason  why  the  age  of  twenty-one 
should  fit  a  person  to  vote  more  intelligently  than  the  age  of 
twenty — why  all  the  ingenious  and  sprightly  youths  of  eighteen 
should  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the 
government,  and  all  the  superannuated  dotards  of  seventy,  and 
the  childish  octogenarians,  should  be  permitted  to  rule,  by  their 
ballot,  the  younger  and  wiser,  but  disfranchised  generation — 
why  the  stupid  driveller  and  arrant  knave  should,  with  the  pride 
of  the  sovereign^  deposit  their  vote  in  the  ballot-box,  and  thus 
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indireotly  legislate  for  wiser  and  better  men  than  themselves ; 
and  a  woman  with  a  mind  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  a  nobility  of  soul  not  inferior  to  that  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  political  leper,  and  be  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  public  affairs.  These  questions 
may  be  plausibly  answered  upon  the  ground  of  expediency ; 
but  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
these  propositions  upon  the  principles  of  strict  right.  A  gov- 
ernment with  universal  suffrage,  and  the  majority  rule  as  its 
basis,  is  no  less  a  minority  government  than  that  of  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  where  the  elective  franchise  is  confined  to 
a  certain  class  of  property-holders.  The  difference  lies  only  in 
degree.  The  minority  of  the  one  is  more  numerous,  but  less 
conservative ;  that  of  the  other  is  less  liberal,  but  more  firm  and 
decided.  Four  millions  of  votes  were  polled  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1856,  but  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  numbered  nearly  twenty-four  millions. 
Considering  that  minors  and  women  are  no  less  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  than  those  who  exclusively  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise,  it  is  a  fact, 
which  admits  of  no  controversy,  that  our  Presidents,  as  well 
as  our  Members  of  Congress,  are  elected  by  the  most  insignifi- 
cant minorities.  Universal  suffrage,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
relative  expression,  and  as  it  is  always  armed  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  the  majority  rule,  it  may  be  used  by  demagogues  and 
traitors  as  an  instrument  of  violence  and  oppression.  Univer- 
sal suffrage  and  the  majority  rule  gave  their  verdict  of  approval 
to  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  They 
bowed  with  obsequious  submission  to  the  Man  of  Destiny,  and 
fawningly  wound  the  imperial  diadem  around  his  brow,  and 
placed  the  sceptre  of  de^^potism  in  his  hands.  They  are  even 
now  threatening  us  with  the  curse  of  agrarianism,  and  the 
utter  annihilation  of  Southern  prosperity  and  Southern  inde- 
pendence. 

Universal  suffrage,  like  qualified  suffrage,  is  but  an  inper- 
fect  mode  of  consulting  public  opinion.  While  the  first  is  sus- 
tained by  the  physical  preponderance  of  numbers,  the  latter 
enlists,  in  its  rank,  the  representatives  of  intelligence  and 
property.  Universal  suffrage  has  one  great  advantage  over 
qualified  suffrage.  It  serves  as  a  moral  power,  which  disarms 
the  rancorous  discontent  of  the  penniless  populace.  In  a  coun- 
try where  nearly  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  official  functionaries  who  adminis- 
ter and  control  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
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the  government,  it  becomes  almost  a  moral  impossibility  to 
organize  a  rebellion,  or  carry  into  effect  a  secret  conspiracy 
against  the  ruling  power.  On  the  other  hand,  a  government 
idministered  by  certain  privileged  classes,  mast  necessarily,  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  State,  create  for  itself  artifi- 
cial props  of  support,  of  which  a  landed  aristocracy,  a  national 
debt,  or  a  standing  army,  are  the  most  prominent  examples. 

Universal  suffrage,  guaranteed  by  the  French  Constitution  of 
1848,  utterly  failed  of  its  object,  because  the  minority  faction, 
who  clamored  most  loudly  for  republican  institutions,  were 
anarchists  in  principle,  who  did  not  recognize  the  binding  force 
of  law,  if  it  clashed  with  their  theories,  or  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  their  speculations.  The  conservative  republicans  entertained 
no  higher  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-govern- 
ment than  Charles  X.  or  Mr.  Polignao.  They  as  completely 
misapprehended  the  genius  of  self-government,  as  the  Jaco- 
bins, or  the  Chouans  of  the  Vendee.  They  substituted  the  self- 
created  importance  of  their  leaders  for  hereditary  rank  and  the 
fiction  of  divine  right.  They  ruled  Paris,  and  Paris  ruled 
France.  They  had  neither  prescriptive  titles,  nor  military 
power,  to  give  moral  Support  to  their  authority,  or  defensive 
weapons  to  their  supremacy.  They  succeeded  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  government,  by  courting  the  popularity 
of  the  masses  ;  by  making  vague  promises,  never  intended  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  holding  out  the  bait  of  temporary  concessions, 
which  were  to  be  revoked  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  passed,  and 
the  dark  clouds  had  cleared  away.  But  during  the  turbulence 
of  revolutions,  where  events  follow  each  other  with  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity,  even  men  of  talent  and  genius  are 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  stage  of  action,  by  the  rancorous 
petulance  of  the  revolutionary  rabble.  He,  alone,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  iron  will,  and  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  revolutionary  idea,  may,  by  superiority  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual power,  stem  the  impetuous  current  of  popular  commo- 
tion ;  and,  while  inspiring  the  weak  and  the  timid  with  con- 
fidence of  his  moderation,  he  may,  by  his  firmness,  overawe 
the  lion-hearted  apostle  of  popular  rights,  and  win  him  over  as 
his  most  faithful  follower.  But  the  man  cast  in  the  revolu- 
tionary mould  of  the  time  could  not  be  found  in  France.  There 
was  no  deficiency  of  comprehensive  talent  and  lofty  genius. 
Her  sons  had  distinguished  themselves  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  intellectual  personage  was  present,  but  the  moral  hero  was 
wanting. 

Another  circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  which,  in 
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a  great  measure,  prevented  the  final  success  of  republican  gov- 
ernment  in  France.  During  the  three  days  of  February  thj 
republicans  were  united,  as  one  body,  to  accomplish  a  common 
object — the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  But  as  soon  as  the 
trophies  of  victory  were  placed  within  their  reach,  they  severed 
the  bond  of  union,  and  split  up  into  irreconcilable  factions. 
The  red  republicans  regarded  the  conservatives  with  suspicion 
and  distrust ;  and  the  socialists,  who  were  themselves  divided 
into  numerous  clans,  belabored  with  the  cudgel  of  truculent 
controversy  both  the  radical  and  conservative  republicans,  and 
overwhelmed  them  with  fierce  and  bitter  denunciations. 

After  the  eventful  three  days  of  the  February  revolution 
Paris  had  lost  its  gay  and  busy  exterior.  It  had  ceased  to 
luxuriate  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  revel  in  that  careless 
ease  and  healthful  cheer  by  which  the  reign  of  Louis  Phiilrppe 
was  so  much  distinguished.  The  streets  were  constantly 
crowded  with  idlers,  vagabonds,  and  demagogues.  The  nobles 
of  the  Rue  St.  Germaine,  and  the  no  less  ostentatious  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth,  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  spoliation,  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  like  prisoners  of  state,  to  await, 
in  seclusion,  the  dawning  of  the  bright  morning  of  deliverance. 
The  populace  and  the  bourgeoisie  were  the  masters  of  the 
city,  and  the  virtual  rulers  of  France.  The  combatants  of  the 
barricades  were  the  soldiers  of  the  republic ;  they  stood  on 
guard  at  the  principal  entrances  of  the  public  buildings;  they 
held  themselves  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  quell  the 
threatened  storm  of  reactionary  conspiracies.  Ragged  mendi- 
cants, whose  swarthy  complexion  acquired  a  deeper  tinge  in 
the  baptism  of  blood  and  gunpowder,  performed  the  responsi- 
ble duty  of  police  officers.  The  regular  army  was  ostracised 
and  expelled  from  the  capital,  on  account  of  its  supposed  sym- 
pathy with  the  men  of  the  monarchy.  Clubs  and  political 
societies,  without  number,  were  organized  on  a  grand  and 
magnificent  scale.  As  self-created  guardians  of  the  revolution, 
and  as  the  censors  of  the  government,  they  really  constituted 
an  tmperium  in  imperio  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 
They  daily  reminded  the  more  peaceful  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  by  their  ostentatious  display  of  banners  and  flags, 
and  their  stately  march  in  solemn  procession  through  the  most 
frequented  thoroughfares,  that  they  held  in  their  hands  the 
balance  of  power,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  seize  upon  their 
prey,  if  resistance  were  offered  to  their  contemplated  schemes 
of  social  subversion. 

The    boot-blacky   the  chimney-sweep,   and    the   rag-man 
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formed  an  unfalteriDg  phalanx  of  the  militia  of  socialism.    As 
they  had  been  recently  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizen  and 
<<  sovereigni"  they  imagined  that  they  were  the  most  important 
political  personages  in  the  State,  and  that  their  Sampson* 
strength  could  determine  the  turning  of  the  scale,  by  either 
supporting  or  overturning  the  pillars  of  the  temple.     Water- 
carriers  and  scavengers,  who  scarcely  knew  the  alphabet  of 
political  principles,  and  understood  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
subtle  theories  and  abstract  speculations  of  the  new  social 
philosophy,  served  as  oracles  of  wisdom  to  the  less  learned 
members  of  their  craft.     To  give  utterance  to  their  political 
inspirations,  they  assumed  the  olhoe  of  political  high-priests, 
and  acted  as  presiding  dignitaries  in  the  revolutionary  socie- 
ties— those  schools  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  which  will 
ever  be  the  bane  of  French  governments,  as  long  as  Paris  is 
permitted  to  rule  France.    The  subterraneous  haunts  of  secret 
societies  were  belching  forth  their  '^  pent  up  wrath"  with 
fearless  energy,  and  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city  had 
each  its  apostle  of  socialism  and  its  orator  of  the  cofum  unity 
of  property.     The  fruiterers,  the  fish-women,  and  the  seam- 
tresses,  abandoned  their  stalls  and  their  needles :  they  were 
actuated  by  the  most  intense  patriotism  to  assist  their  sterner 
lords  in  the  arduous  task  of  governing  the  nation.     The  more 
sober  and  less  visionary  mechanics  and  artisans  formed  them- 
selves into  a  ^' junta  of  labor,"  over  which  Louis  Blanc  pre- 
sided, and  which  disposed  of  the  intricate  problem  of  ''  capital 
and  labor"  in  the  most  summary  manner,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution :  ''  That  the  hours  of  daily  labor  should  be  di- 
minished, and  that,  in  inverse  proportion,  the  ratio  of  daily 
wages  should  be  increased  ;"  a  maxim  of  political  economy 
which  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  experience.     The  socialists 
could,  however,  boast  of  some  leading  minds  in  their  ranks, 
each  of  whom  stood  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  and  gave  expression 
and  form  to  the  principles  of  their  social  philosophy.     Among 
the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Proudhon,  an  infidel  rationalist 
of  the  German  school  of  Hegel  and  Fichte,  a  bold  thinker  and 
an  ingenious  metaphysician  ;  Baspail,  the  celebrated  chemist 
and  physiologist,  was  an  enthusiastic  leveller,  but  a  harmless 
and  humane  theorist ;  Cabet,  the  prince  of  communism,  was 
led  into  error  by  the  insane  delusions  and  the  poetic  dreams  of 
Saint  Simon  ;    Considerant  was   the  apostle  of  Fourierism, 
with  its  phalansteries  and  its  model  communities ;  Blanqui 
was  the  Baboeuf  of  1818,  more  cautious,  but  no  less  resolute 
and  determined  to  reduce  the  theory  of  social  equality  to 
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practice,  by  the  coercive  means  of  the  guillotine  and  expatri- 
ation. 

These  various  sects,  led  by  their  distinguished  chiefs,  were 
united  upon  one  principle,  which  was  common  to  all.  They 
were  agreed  that  the  social  expedient  of  individualism,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation,  and  furnishes  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  modern  civilization,  was  selfish,  vicious,  and 
false  ;  and,  consequently,  destructive  of  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  society.  They  favored  the  doctrine  that  all  individ- 
uality should  be  merged  in  the  State  ;  and  that  all  which  now 
enters  within  the  domain  of  private  rights,  and  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  duties  belonging  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
family,  should  be  made  institutional,  by  means  of  common 
association  and  a  solidarity  of  interests.  They  differed, 
however,  very  widely  and  materially,  as  to  the  best  mode  to 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  great  object  most 
effectually. 

Their  most  philosophical  teachers  gave  expression  to  the 
following  fundamental  dogmas : 

The  aggregate  intelligence  of  the  individuals  of  which 
society  is  composed,  constitutes  the  elen;ient  of  labor,  which 
sustains  the  government,  and  characterizes  the  peculiar  organi- 
zation of  the  State. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  State  to  develop  the  mental 
faculties  aod  the  physical  capacities  of  each  individual,  ac- 
cording to  his  natural  aptitude,  and  to  provide  schools  of  in- 
struction, under  the  superintendence  of  the  government, 
where  the  mechanic,  the  artizan,  and  the  agriculturist,  as  well 
as  those  who  devote  themselves  to  learned  professions,  may 
become  proficient  in  their  art  or  vocation  ;  and  the  dignity  of 
labor  be  recognized,  in  guaranteeing  to  each  citizen  a  liberal 
and  gratuitous  education. 

Labor  is  the  source  of  all  capital.  All  articles  of  consump- 
tion are  the  products  of  labor.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  is  but 
the  accumulated  production,  gradually  eliminated  from  ma- 
terials, which  lie  unemployed  in  the  physical  store-house  of 
nature.  As  the  principle  of  equality  and  equity  teaches  us 
that  no  one  should  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  another,  so 
no  one  should  be  permitted  to  fatten  on  the  sweat  and 
labor  of  his  fellow-man.  All  accumulated  capital,  actual  or 
factitious,  should  be  transferred  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
society,  so  as  to  place  all  upon  the  platform  of  equality,  and 
impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  labor — not  by  positive  la  v — 
but  by  the  force  of  necessity,  practically  applying  the  Chinese 
maxim,  that  '^  he  who  does  not  labor  should  not  eat." 
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As  every  individual  is  compelled  to  labor  for  himself  to  pro>- 
vide  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  hireling  labor  does 
not  make  a  patt  of  the  social  system  of  economy. 

To  render  the  relation  of  producer  and  consumer  more  in- 
timate, and  prevent  the  unity  of  interests  from  being  destroyed 
by  the  dangerous  antagonism  of  competition,  all  the  trades, 
handicrafts,  and  professions,  are  to  be  exercised  by  means  of 
associated  capital,  associated  skill,  and  associated  labor.  The 
laborers  would  thus  be  united  in  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  Their 
annual  expenditures  would  be  diminished,  by  forming  a  com- 
mon household  ;  while  their  annual  income  would  be  in- 
creased, by  united  action  and  concentrated  energy. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  social 
fabric  which  the  French  socialists  attempted  to  build  up  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  centuries.  It  must 
occur  to  those  familiar  with  history,  that  some  of  these  doc- 
trines are  as  old  as  Lycurgus  and  Sparta.  The  constitution  of 
Lacedsemonia  destroyed  the  individuality  of  the  citizen,  and 
made  the  State  the  custodian  of  private  as  well  as  public  rights 
and  duties.  In  other  words,  individual  rights  were  vested  in,  and 
individual  duties  were  exercised  by,  the  aggregate  individuality 
of  the  State.  The  consequence  of  this  social  degradation  was  a 
military  despotism,  the  most  ferocious  and  the  most  withering 
the  world  ever  saw.  Athens  left  monuments  behind  her, 
which  will  elicit  the  admiration  of  mankind,  as  long  as  civil- 
ization shall  find  a  resting-place  upon  earth.  But  Sparta  left 
no  footprints  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  civilization.  Its  history  is 
a  desolate  waste,  where  no  single  blade  of  grass  has  sprung 
up,  where  no  flower  has  ever  bloomed,  and  where  no  fruit- 
beaiing  tree  has  ever  reared  its  towerins:  summit  to  the  skv. 

The  socialists  were  not  deceived  in  the  political  character  of 
the  predominant  majority  of  the  National  Assembly.  They 
were  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  per- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  authority  to  be  snatched  froVn  their  hands, 
in  giving  sanction  to  the  organization  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment upon  a  conservative  basis.  To  retrieve  this  fatal 
error,  various  schemes  were  discussed  in  the  clubs — openly 
and  without  disguise — which  had  for  their  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  organized  revolution  and  anarchy  as  permanent 
institutions. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Raspail  and  Blanqui,  a  union  of  all 
the  socialistic  clubs  of  Paris  was  effected,  to  organize  a  grand 
demonstration,  ostensibly  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
Poland,  but,  really,  to  frighten  the  National  Assembly  into  a 
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SQicidal  dissolution.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Hay, 
when  the  sun  had  scarcely  divested  himself  of  the  sable  livery 
of  night,  a  long  and  unbroken  line  of  the  unarmed, ft^g'g'ar- 
forct  of  Paris  covered  all  the  unoccupied  thoroughfares,  ex- 
tending from  the  Hotel  de  Yille  to  the  palace,  where  the 
National  Assembly  held  its  sessions.  Peonons  and  flags 
waved  their  crimson  folds  in  the  breeze,  with  defiant  audacity 
and  Jacobin  insolence,  ost-entatiously  decorated  with  some 
quaint  motto  or  device,  illustrative  of  tKeir  bloody  creed  and 
subversive  doctrines.  One  hundred  thousand  men,  armed 
with  no  other-weapon  but  that  of  common  hatred  against  the 
existing  social  system,  besieged  the  hall  of  the  represeotatives 
of  the  sovereignty  of  France.  They  justly  claimed  the  repub- 
lican right  of  petition ;  but  they  were  also  infatuated  by  that 
dangerous  delusion  that,  as  in  free  governments,  every  citizen 
is,  by  fiction  of  law,  a  sovereign,  it  would  indicate  slavish  con- 
descension, on  their  part,  to  appear  before  the  National  As- 
sembly-^the  servants  of  the  people — as  humble  suppliants. 
They  did  not  present  themselves  before  the  elect  of  universal 
suffrage,  respectfully  demanding  a  hearing,  or  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  advice  and  counsel ;  but  they  came  with  the  full 
conviction  that  they  were  the  fatal  sisters,  who  held  in  their 
hands  the  destinv  of  France  ;  that  they  could,  at  their  plea- 
sure, draw  out  the  thread  of  life  of  the  existing  government, 
or  cut  it  off,  and  take  into  Iheir  own  possession  the  usurped 
authority,  and  the  remnants  of  power  which  the  revolution  had 
left  untouched.  They  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  legislation, 
like  the  barbarim  hordes  of  ruffian  pirates  surprise  a  ship, 
overpower  the  master  and  crew  with  their  numbers,  and  usurp 
the  command  of  the  craft  thus  captured.  They  unfurled  their 
pirate  flags  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly;  they  mounted  the 
speaker's  stand  and  harangued  the  multitude.  Lciuis  Blanc, 
Barbes,  and  Raspail,  who  were  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, addressed  the  crowd  in  language  flattering  to  pop- 
alar  pride,  and  expressed  their  heartfelt  congratulations,  exult- 
ingly  applauding  the  courage  of  the  people  in  proclaiming  a 
new  era  of  democratic  rule.  They  ofTdred  intoxicating  draughts 
to  inebriate  anarchists,  who,  like  inveterate  topers,  when  the 
maddened  brain  is  overpowered  by  delightful  trances,  imagine 
they  are  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  objects  of  sight 
are  dancing  around  them  in  whirling  motion,  bowing  in  obe- 
dience, like  the  sheaves  in  Joseph's  dream,  to  their  superior 
lord  and  master.  The  proposition  of  Barbes,  that  a  forced 
contribution  of  a  thousand  millions  be  exacted  from  the  rich, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  was  received  with  loud 
and  thundering  applause.  The  motion  declaring  the  National 
Assembly  dissolved,  was  unanimously  carried.  The  revolution- 
ary mantle  had  now  fallen  upon  Barbes ;  for  Ledru  RoUin, 
having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  socialists,  had  been  previous- 
ly disrobed  as  a  traitor  and  apostate.  Barbos  and  Albert  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  organize  the  new  government  of 
the  Commune  of  Paris.  They  had  scarce  installed  themselves 
in  their  self-created  supremacy,  when  the  alarm  drum  dis- 
turbed their  dreams  of  greatness,  and  nipped  the  bud  of  their 
rising  ambition  in  its  very  germ.  The  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly  was  cleared  of  its  insolent  intruders  with  the  butt 
of  the  musket;  the  invaders  were  dislodged  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  representatives  of  the  people  resumed  the  ses- 
sion, and  declared  their  sittings  permanent.  The  arrest 
of  Barbes,  Albert,  and  Raspail,  was  immediately  decreed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  they  were  apprehended  in  the  Hot«l  de 
Ville  while  concocting  treason  against  the  State.  Thus  ended 
the  first  attempt  of  supplanting  the  conservative  party  who 
wielded  the  powers  of  the  government.  The  factious  bands  of 
the  desperate  Jacobins,  and  the  rabble  communists  of  Paris, 
signally  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  darling  object, 
and  were  ignominiously  driven  back  to  their  dens  of  conspira- 
cy and  their  haunts  of  secret  plotting. 

Revolutions,  which  shake  the  very  foundation  of  govern- 
ments, al  ^ays  shatter  the  nerves  of  commerce  to  such  a  degree 
that  public  credit  and  public  confidence  timidly  tremble  at 
their  own  diminutive  form,  and  stricken  w^h  dastardly  cow- 
ardice, they  hide  themselves  in  the  coffers  of  avarice  and  the 
iron  vaults  of  the  princes  of  wealth.  Paris  could  not  escape 
this  inevitable  crisis.  4  lever  in  the  machinery  became  un- 
screwed ;  the  fly-wheel  refused  to  turn  upon  its  axis ;  and 
there  was  a  dead  lock,  which  completely  paralyzed  all  com- 
mercial and  monetary  transactions.  The  manufacturers  had 
suspended  the  operations  of  their  establishments ;  the  bankers 
had  refused  to  discount  bills  of  credit ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  mechanics  and  laborers  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed, as  if  by  the  sorcerer's  cup  of  Circe,  into  a  hungry, 
idle,  and  clamorous  rout  of  beggars,  without  bread,  without 
employment,  and  without  resources.  The  provisional  gov- 
ernment, apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  insurrection,  to 
which  a  fickle  and  suffering  populace  might  resort  as  a 
measure  of  necessity  and  self-preservation,  established  pub- 
lic poor-houses,  which,  out    of  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the 
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beggar-mob,  were  charitably  christened  "National  Work- 
shops."  There  the  poor  artisans  and  destitute  laborers,  en- 
rolled as  members  of  a  semi-military  organization,  were  fur- 
nished with  raw  materials,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ply  the 
tools  of  their  handicraft ;  and  their  daily  wages  were  supplied 
from  the  public  treasury,  which  afforded  them  a  sure  but 
scanty  subsistence.  But  these  national  workshops,  while 
they  subserved  some  goixl  and  laudable  purpose,  not  only 
depleted  the  almost  empty  treasury  of  a  nearly  bankrupt  gov- 
ernment, but  they  became  the  focal  centre  of  discontent,  and 
the  very  hot-bed  of  anarchy.  The  revolution  had  produced 
none  of  those  magnificent  results  so  eloquently  foreshadowed 
by  its  enthusiastic  chiefs,  and  so  confidently  anticipated  by 
deluded  fanaticism.  On  the  contrary,  it  proved  not  only  a 
barren  heath,  devoid  of  all  useful  vegetation,  but  it  multiplied 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  immeasurably,  and  plunged  the 
wretched  mendicants  of  labor  intx)  a  "  slough  of  despond,"  where 
not  even  a  jsingle  ray  of  hope  lighted  up  the  gloom  of  deso- 
lation. The  laboring  classes,  instead  of  occupying  a  high  posi- 
tion of  respectability  and  independence,  were  now  compelled 
to  submit  to  their  unavoidable  doom  of  absolute  starvation,  or 
of  cringing,  with  bended  knee,  to  the  rulers  in  authority,  to 
be  made  the  beneficiaries  of  a  pittance,  dealt  out  with  a  penu- 
rious hand,  in  the  form  of  hush-money,  to  purchase  the  silence 
of  the  desperate  heroes  of  the  barricades.  Instead  of  wield- 
ing the  sceptre  of  power,  in  their  capacity  of  "sovereigns," 
the  people  of  the  lower  orders  were  still  the  mimic  figures  in 
the  puppet-show^  and  the  cunning  wire-pullers  and  mock 
declaimers  had  alone  profited  by  the  deceptive  change  of  the 
political  status  of  those  who,  by  the  magic  of  their  courage, 
had  wrought  this  sudden  transformation.  Instead  of  being  the 
obedient  tools  of  a  single  ruler,  who  set  up  the  absurd  preten- 
sions of  hereditary  right,  they  were  now  the  abject  menials  of 
numerous  masters,  who,  if  not  self-constituted,  exacted  obedi- 
ence from  a  dissenting  minority,  that  had  no  voice  in  appoint- 
ing them  to  office,  and  which  repudiated  the  political  princi- 
ples and  the  rules  of  conduct  by  which  society  had  hitherto 
been  governed.  The  political  and  social  regeneration  of  that 
helot  minority  was  as  much  as  ever  involved  in  mystery.  The 
revolution  had  not  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  no  republican 
(Edipus  had,  as  yet,  professed  to  disentangle  the  intricate  coil 
of  social  equality.  No  one  dared  to  lift  the  veil  which  con- 
cealed the  sacred  prophet  of  Khorassan,  lest  hideous  d«^formity 
might  shock  the  devout  worshippers,  whose  imagination  had 
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been  fascinated  by  the  delightful  story  of  the  charming  loveli- 
ness of  the  object  of  his  idolatry. 

The  conservative  republicans,  the  regentists  and  legitimists, 
whom  interest  and  hypocrisy  had  temporarily  united,  looked 
upon  the  national  workshops  with  secret  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger. They  imagined  they  saw  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  which 
was  fraught  with  ominous  events,  subversive  of  the  established 
system  of  social  order.  The  question  was  brought  prominent- 
ly before  the  National  Assembly,  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient, as  a  measure  of  public  policy,  to  abolish  these  threat- 
ening beacons  of  revolution,  these  licensed  schools  of  treason, 
which,  by  their  overtowering  pre-eminence,  occupied  a  mena- 
cing attitude  in  watching  the  false  steps  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  spying  out  the  weak  points  of  society.  The  ma- 
jority, always  fickle,  and  frequently  inconsiderate  and  hasty, 
decided  upon' the  adoption  of  the  most  heroic  remedy,  and 
decreed  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  these  public  institu- 
tions of  organized  and  associated  labor. 

The  revolutionary  chiefs  were  more  than  astounded  ;  they 
were  enraged  at  this  bold  and  hazardous  stroke  of  policy.  It 
disconcerted  all  their  future  plans.  They  regarded  this  daring 
challenge  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  contemplated  reactionary 
measures  which,  they  knew,  could  only  be  resisted  by  striking 
the  decisive  blow  at  the  outset,  before  they  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  of  humiliation  and 
dependence.  The  storm  was  gathering,  at  first  silently  and 
without  premonition  ;  dark  shadows  becameysoon  visible,  here 
and  there,  in  the  political  horizon ;  and  the  rumbling  thunder, 
heard  in  the  distance,  indicated  the  near  approach  of  a  dread- 
ful catastrophe.  The  23d  of  June,  1848,  tolled  the  death- 
knell  of  the  French  republic.  An  army  of  vagabonds  and 
half-starved  fanatics,  driven  to  despair  by  want  and  destitu- 
tion, applied  the  match  to  the  explosive  materials.  The  torch 
of  insurrection,  flaming  with  the  lurid  fires  of  frenzied  poverty, 
passed  from  street  to  street,  and  the  air  was  rent  by  the 
maniac  war-cry  of  "bread  or  death."  The  23d,  24th,  2oth, 
and  26th  of  June,  were  days  of  blood  and  slaughter  far  more 
heart-rending  in  their  scenes  of  distress  than  the  massacres  of 
the  wedding  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Paris  was  wrapped  in  gloom.  Brother  was  arrayed  in  hostile 
conflict  against  brother,  and  the  father  took  up  arms  against 
his  son  ;  households  were  divided  by  the  antagonism  of  oppo- 
sing passions,  and  became  the  battle-ground  of  hostile  bel- 
ligerents.    A  vast  chain  of  barricades,  extending  almost  to  all 
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the  principal  streets,  obstructed  all  the  avenues,  and  placed 
the  city  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents.     The  belfries  were 
knolling  their  melancholy  chime ;  the  alarm-drum  announceil, 
by  its  monotonous  warble,  that  the  danger  of  the  hour  was 
imminent ;  volleys  of  musketry,  poured  forth  without  inter- 
mission, filled  the  heart  of  the  patriot  with  sorrow ;  the  boom- 
ing roar  of  the  cannon,  and  the  riddled  walls  of  the  buildings, 
proclaimed  that  war  with  its  bloody  havoc,  and  horror  with  its 
ghastly  face,  were  spreading  the  pall  of  death  over  the  first 
city  of  the  civilized  world.     Anguish  had  seized  upon  every 
heart ;  unutterable  woe  sat  brooding  upon  every  brow ;  but 
the  din  of  battle  became  louder  and  louder,  until  the  streets 
were  crimsoned  with  human  gore ;  and  each  square  stone  of 
the  pavement,  thrown  up  as  a  temporary  bulwark  of  protec- 
tion, became  the  dumb  witness  of  the  desperate  heroism  jof 
some  humble  artisan  or  starved  workman,  who,  with  sword  in 
hand,  asked  for  bread  in  the  name  of  the  host  of  battles ;  and 
was  answered  by  supplying  him  with  leaden  food,  served  up 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  military  science. 

The  faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  headquarters  of  the  insurxec- 
tionary  army,  held  out  to  the  very  last.  Here  every  house 
was  transformed  into  a  fortress.  The  windows  were  closed 
with  mattresses  and  beds,  behind  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
barricades  stood  intrenched,  and  poured  forth  the  leaden  hail 
of  their  firearms  upon  the  devoted  defenders  of  the  existing 
government.  Here,  the  disciples  of  socialism  showed  them- 
selves capable  of  exhibiting  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  and 
stoic  endurance,  not  inferior  to  that  ascribed  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
nian  heroes,  who  formed  a  rampart  with  their  bodies  to  defend 
their  country  against  the  invasion  of  Persian  barbarians.  The 
archbishop  of  Paris,  who,  as  the  holy  minister  of  God,  arrayed 
in  his  canonical  robes,  ascended  the  barricade,  and  oiTered  to 
his  erring  children  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  was  shot  down 
in  the  midst  of  his  exhortations,  and  while  he  was  proclaim- 
ing ''  love  to  God,  and  peace  and  good  will  among  men." 
General  Negrier,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  had  defeated  the 
Bedouin  Arab  on  many  a  battle-field,  who  had  borne  the 
French  banner  victorious  through  the  ranks  of  the  "  Faithful," 
was  rewarded  for  his  patriotic  services  by  a  murderous  death- 
blow from  his  own  countrymen. 

The  overwhelming  and  well-disciplined  forces  of  the  gov- 
ernment, however,  bore  everything  before  them ;  and  even  the 
iron  valor  and  stubborn  recklessness  of  the  most  fierce  of  the 
insurgents  could  not  long  resist  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
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regular  army.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  June,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  insurrection  was  surrendered,  and  all  those 
taken  in  arms  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  With  the  last 
barricade  levelled  in  the  reputed  faubourg,  republicanism  was 
virtually  crushed  in  Europe.  Reactionary  measures  of  a 
repressive  character  were  initiated  in  the  first  moments  of 
excitement;  and  the  crowned  monarchs  intuitively  followed 
the*  example  of  France,  and  profited  by  her  dear-bought  ex- 
perience. 

Cavaignac,  who  held  the  post  of  minister  of  war  under  the 
executive  committee,  was  the  hero  of  the  bloody  drama  of 
June.  His  patriotism  and  stern  severity  of  character  placed 
him  above  the  glittering  allurements  of  personal  ambition; 
and  the  National  Assembly  never  hesitated  for  one  moment  to 
entrust  to  the  republican  general  the  absolute  dictatorship,  by 
placing  the  military  and  civil  power  of  France  under  his  ex- 
clusive control.  After  the  suppression  of  the  civil  war  the 
functions  of  the  executive  office  were  lodged  in  his  hands, 
under  the  title  of  council-president.  Cavaignac  had  won  his 
military  laurels  in  Africa,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  promptness  and  decision  in  action. 
Accustomed  to  the  details  of  the  service,  he  was  able  to  discern 
minute  particulars  with  judicious  discrimination;  but  his 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  survey  a  vast  field 
of  operation  at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  and  direct  a  decisive 
stroke  to  the  most  vulnerable  point  with  unfailing  precision. 
His  extreme  prudence  and  caution  were  of  inestimable  value 
to  him  in  his  military  career,  while  engaged  in  fierce  encoun- 
ters with  semi-barbarous  tribes  encamped  in  the  rugged  defiles 
of  the  mountains.  But  these  moral  qualities  which  made  him 
a  successful  general,  rendered  him  a  complete  cipher  as  a 
statesman.  As  a  republican,  he  was  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  his  escutcheon  was  pure 
and  unspotted.  He  was  the  model  of  simplicity,  and  the  par- 
agon of  truth  and  honesty.  His  administration,  with  reference 
to  home  affairs,  while  it  was  not  brilliant,  was  all  a  good  and 
orderly  citizen  could  require.  He  directed  the  reins  of  author- 
ity with  a  firm  hand.  He  favored  liberty  as  far  as  it  was 
compatible  with  public  order.  His  foreign  policy  was  an  egre- 
gious blunder.  It  was  a  copy  of  Lamartine's  half-way  meas- 
ures ;  it  promised  much,  but  it  accomplished  nothing.  If 
some  notable  event  occurred,  which  a  skilful  statesman  might 
have  seized  upon  to  carry  into  execution  some  magnifi- 
cent plan  of  diversion  calculated  to  give  strength  and  stability 
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to  new  governments,  it  was  either  too  late  to  accomplish  the 
object,  or  too  soon  to  interfere.  Louis  Napoleon  made  the 
Italian  war  the  sponsor  of  his  dynasty  and  his  throne.  Ca- 
vaigoac  could  have  placed  republican  government  in  France 
upon  a  permanent  basis ;  he  could  have  secured  to  himself  the 
constitutional  presidency,  if  he  had  transferred  his  revolution- 
ary legions  to  Italy,  where  the  aid  of  France  was  invoked  by 
Charles  Albert,  who,  single-handed  and  alone,  waged  a  Titan 
war  against  the  overgrown  power  of  Austria.  But  this  splen- 
did opportunity  of  enwreathing  the  republican  temple  with  the 
garland  of  glory,  and  thus  winning  fame  and  immortality  in 
the  battle  of  liberty  against  despotism,  was  lost  by  withering 
inaction  and  culpable  timidity. 

Here  we  are  reminded  that  our  space  is  but  limited.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  pause.  At  some  future  day  we 
may,  perhaps,  return  to  the  subject,  and  resume  the  narrative 
embracing  the  events  which  transpired  during  the  dictatorship 
of  Cavaignac,  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  inaugura- 
tion as  the  first  President  of  the  Republic. 


ART.  IV.-WHAT  IS  A  CONSTITUI'ION  ? 

In  animals  and  vegetables,  "  the  principle  of  life,"  "  the 
vitality,"  the  vis  vitcBy  is  the  constitution.  It  is  born  with 
them,  grows  with  their  growth,  decays  with  their  decay,  and 
expires  with  their  death.  It  implies  coherence,  adaptation, 
subordination,  and  co-operation  of  parts,  functions,  limbs,  and 
members. 

We  see  this  "  life  and  growth,"  this  vis  vit(e,  in  its  effects. 
We  see  the  change  brought  on  by  death,  and  know  that  the 
constitution  no  longer  exists.  Yet  we  are,  and  ever  will  re- 
main, wholly  ignorant  of  the  intimate  nature  of  life.  We 
cannot  detail  and  analyze  it  So  far  from  creating  an  animal, 
we  cannot  fabricate  the  smallest  seed  or  shrub.  God,  alone, 
gives  life,  and  endows  with  constitution ;  but  man  can  and 
does  dose,  and  physic,  and  improve  the  constitutions  or  life  of 
plants  and  animals.  He  must,  however,  do  it  tentativelyi 
experimentally,  and  pathologically.  When  he  relies  on  mere 
science,  when  he  attempts  to  descend  to  '*  fundamental  prin- 
ciples" to  detect  and  comprehend  the  secret  of  life,  the  vis 
vilcdy  the  constitution,  and  to  administer  his  manures  or  his 
medicines  accordingly,  he  is  sure  to  kill  his  patient,  whether 
it  be  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  man.     Man — ^'  most  ignorant  of 
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what  he's  most  assured,  his  glassy  essence" — has  wisely  given 
up  in  despair;  thrown  his  nosology  to  the  winds;  and  now,  the 
highest  reach  of  learning,  in  medicine,  is  to  adopt  the  old 
woman's  practice,  and  attack  the  symptoms.  Yet  this  is 
true  science — science  which  has  learned  the  length  of  its 
tether,  and  don't  attempt  to  go  beyond  it.  In  fine,  we  know 
not  what  human,  animal,  or  vegetable  constitutions  are ;  yet 
we  know  that  they  exist.  We  cannot  fabricate,  originate,  or 
create  them  ;  yet  we  can  sometimes  alter,  modify,  and  im- 
prove them. 

Now,  social,  political,  or  national  constitutions  are  not  anal- 
ogous to,  not  like,  the  life  or  constitution  of  the  plant,  the 
animal,  or  the  man — for  *•  no  same  is  the  Itke*^ — but  are  iden- 
tical with  those  constitutions.  The  moral  and  the  social 
world  constitute  our  world ;  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical 
differ  only  in  name.  We  can  comprehend  the  intimate  nature 
of  neither  ;  appearances,  not  facts — phenomena,  not  noumena, 
are  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  human  observation,  thought, 
and  intellect.  Appearances,  phenomena,  are  all  metaphysical ; 
and  but  for  our  consciousness,  our  involuntary  and  necessitous 
beliefs,  our  reason  would  demonstrate  and  convince  us  that 
life  was  but  a  dream — the  world  a  fancy  of  the  brain. 

The  constitution  of  society,  of  the  body  politic,  state,  or 
nation,  is  its  "  life,"  its  vis  viicej  its  principle  of  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  existence ;  its  coherence,  subordination,  and 
adaptation  of  parts,  and  its  co-operative  faculty.  This  life,  or 
constitution  of  society,  is  born  with  man  and  all  social  animals. 
It  is  exhibited  in  the  greatest  perfection  with  bees,  ants,  and 
beavers.  Bees  don't  assemble,  form  a  social  contract,  make 
laws  and  constitutions,  and  then  go  to  work.  Providence 
made  these  things  for  them  from  the  beginning.  Their  indi- 
vidual life  and  existence,  and  their  social  life  and  existence, 
were  congenital — born  at  the  same  time.  They  co-operate  for 
the  common  and  general  good,  because  it  is  their  nature — 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  Men,  like  bees,  were  never 
formed  out  of  society.  They  associate  from  the  necessities  of 
their  being.  **  Society,"  says  Aristotle,  **  is  older  than  man." 
Man  is  born  into  it — born  its  limb  or  member.  The  povver, 
the  cause,  the  ligamen^  that  binds  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees, 
and  ants,  and  men  together,  is  the  "constitution."  The  prin- 
ciple of  vitality,  of  growth,  and  development,  the  vis  viitBy  is 
the  true  and  only  constitution  of  all  gregarious  animals — man 
included.  We  can  no  more  comprehend  what  social  life  or 
constitution  is,  than  what  animal  or  vegetable  life  is.  To  make, 
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out-and-out,  an  animal,  a  vegetable,  or  a  man,  were  infinitely 
easier  work  than  to  make  a  State,  which  oonsists  of  millions  of 
men;  or  to  make  a  state  constitution,  which  is  making,  or 
trying  to  make,  a  State.  To  make  a  state  constitution  we 
must  first  make  all  the  men  who  constitute  the  State,  or  at 
least  understand  the  precise  nature  and  value  of  all  the  men  ; 
and  after  having  learned  the  separate  force  and  value  of  all 
our  materials,  we  must  look  into  futurity,  and  ascertain  how 
they  would  work  under  all  possible  circumstances.  If  it  be 
absurd  and  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  create  individual  ani- 
mal life,  it  is  ten  thousand  times  more  absurd  and  presump- 
tuous to  try  to  make  state  constitutions,  to  breathe  life  into 
societies,  bodies  politic,  states,  or  nations.  They  are  born  and 
grow  up,  we  know  not  how ;  they  decay  and  die,  we  know 
not  why.  Yet  we  can  physic  them,  aid  their  growth,  adapt 
them,  modify  and  improve  them,  just  as  we  manure,  trim,  lop 
and  cultivate  plants,  or  feed,  physic,  and  surgerize  men  and 
animals. 

Russia  has  a  most  powerful  constitution,  an  immense  vis 
vitcBy  great  coherence,  wonderful  recuperative  energies,  and 
prodigiQUS  capacity  of  growth  and  development.  China,  the 
always  sibk,  will  never  die.  Her  diseases  are  chronic,  but 
trivial  and  superficial.  Methuselah  hadn't  half  so  good  a  con- 
stitution. So  has  France  an  admirable  constitution.  'Tis  true, 
she  suffers  often  from  '^cold  in  the  head,"  but  she  sloughs  off 
her  head,  as  the  snake  his  skin,  or  the  deer  his  horns,  and  is 
all  the  better  for  it.  The  institutions  of  France,  that  give  her 
strength  and  vitality,  that  are  her  real  constitution,  do  not 
change  ;  she  banishes  or  decapitates  a  king  or  an  emperor, 
and  scarce  rufQes  the  surface  of  society,  not  half  so  much  as  is 
done  by  a  change  of  ministry  in  England,  or  a  i^ew  adtninis- 
tration  in  America. 

England  has  a  weak  constitution — she  doctors  it  too  much. 
She  is  trying  to  follow  the  foolish  American  example,  and  to 
substitute  a  paper  man-made  constitution  for  her  old  natural, 
prescriptive,  God-made  one.  Society  in  France  is  only  dis- 
turbed on  the  surface ;  in  England  the  spirit  of  revolution  has 
descended  to  the  masses.  Her  people  are  demoralized,  society 
has  lost  its  coherence,  classes  quarrel  and  antagonize,  subor- 
dmation  is  imperfect,  her  constitution  is  feeble  and  moribund. 

She  is  not  long  for  this  world  ! 

America  must  have  the  undivided  credit  of  the  idea  of 
imitating  constitutions  by  mere  human  agency.  Although 
every  State  in  the  Union,  of  the  old  thirteen,  grew  up  imper- 
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ceptibly  and  naturally,  our  radical,  Utopian,  revolutionary 
ancestry  thought  they  could  make  a  State — ^o  the  work  of  Grod 
and  nature.  The  several  thirteen  colonies  inherited  the  essen- 
tials of  their  *'  social  vitality"  from  their  English  ancestry. 
They  brought  English  institutions  over  with  them.  Constitu- 
tions are  but  the  modus  operandi  of  institutions.  Society  is 
like  a  clock,  or  a  steam-engine ;  it  does  not  go  any  better  be- 
cause it  is  warranted  (in  the  aptest  and  most  technical  phrase- 
ology) to  go.  Written  constitutions  are  warranties,  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on,  except  as  mere  temporary  laws, 
compacts,  treaties,  or  articles  of  partnerships.  Our  written 
state  constitutions  are  mere  ordinary  laws,  expedient  when 
made,  but  noxious  in  the  future.  Hence  they  are,  and  should 
be,  often  changed,  modified,  or  repealed.  Man  is  not  gifted 
with  prescience;  he  sees  the  exigencies  of  to-day,  and  can 
deal  with  them  ;  he  knows  nothing  of  to-morrow,  and  must 
leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  Written  constitutions 
are  a  profane  attempt  to  dive  into  the  future,  to  provide  for  all 
time. 

State  constitutions  are  mere  laws — the  power  that  made  them 
can  unmake  them.  They  are  not  organic  laws — for  nature 
organizes  society  for  all  gregarious  unimals.  Society  implies 
organization.  Laws  may  aid  this  natural  organization  or  con- 
stitution, but  cannot  supply  its  place. 

When  the  sea-nettle  (a  gelatinous  star-shaped  fish,  that 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water)  is  cut  in  pieces,  each 
piece  immediately  assumes  the  form  of  the  perfect  animal,  and 
IS  endowed  with  all  its  proper  parts  and  functions.  So  with 
bees,  ants,  men,  and  all  societies ;  divide  them  as  you  will, 
each  separate  group  becomes,  at  once,  a  living,  social  being, 
with  a  natural  G-od-given  constitution. 

This  brings  us  to  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  all  govern- 
ment. All  government  begins  with  usurpation^  and  is  con- 
tinned  by  force.  Nature  puts  the  ruling  elements  uppermost, 
and  the  masses  below  and  subject  to  those  elements.  Less 
than  this  is  not  government.  The  right  to  govern  resides  with 
a  very  small  minority ;  the  duty  to  obey  is  inherent  in  the 
great  mass  of  mankind. 

Such  is  the  natural  constitution  of  all  nations  ;  the  actual 
constitution  of  all  permanent  governments. 

The  Union  had  something  resembling^a  common  constitution 
during  the  Revolution,  and  so  long  as  we  were  weak  and  sub- 
jected to  outside  pressure,  we  naturally  acted  together  on 
many  occasions  as  one  people,  because  our  weakness  impelled 
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US  tx)  do  80.  This  is  the  only  constitution  the  Union  ever  had. 
That  written  thing  we  call  a  constitution,  is  a  mere  treaty, 
league,  compact,  or  articles  of  partnership.  It  is  not  a  law, 
like  the  stat«  constitutions,  for  the  union  is  not  a  nation,  was 
not  horn  such,  has  not  grown  up  as  such,  has  no  territory,  and 
no  people  to  make  laws  for. 

There  can  be  no  constitution  without  a  social  being,  for  a 
constitution  is  the  principle  of  life  of  a  social  being.  There 
can  be  no  law  without  the  power  to  enforce  it.  The  Federal 
government  has  been  called  a  government  of  opinion,  of  con- 
sent, of  agreement.  That  is  no  government  at  all ;  for  the 
power  of  self-enforcement  is  of  the  essence  of  all  government 
A  (so-called)  consent  government  is  a  mere  compact,  agree- 
ment, or  partnership. 

Seward  used  the  term  **  higher  law"  without  knowing  its 
meaning.  It  is  the  constitution  of  social  bodies,  impressed  on 
them  by  Providence. 

The  farmer,  the  doctor,  and  the  legislator  may  aid  nature, 
mend  the  constitution,  help  Providence  prodigiously ;  but  they 
cannot  usurp  the  part  of  Providence  and  make  constitutions  ; 
they  are  part  of  the  higher  law,  the  law  of  Grod. 

The  **  irrepressible  conflict"  is  the  struggle  of  nature  to 
return,  when  man  has  expelled  her.  The  natural  organism  of 
society,  its  prescriptive  organism,  its  historical  and  God- 
ordained  organism,  has  been  disturbed,  and  almost  destroyed, 
at  the  North.  The, "irrepressible  conflict"  is  socialism,  un- 
consciously struggling  to  restore  the  natural  constitution  of 
society. 

The  "  higher  law"  and  the  "  irrepressible  conflict"  are  ad- 
mirable terms,  when  justly  understood  and  appreciated. 
Seward  is  the  American  Coleridge :  he  uses  fine  words,  but 
knows  as  little  of  their  value  as  the  swine  does  of  the  value  of 
the  pearl  he  has  disinterred.  "  He  is  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others,"  but  has  no  wit  himself. 


ART.  V.-ONE  IDEA. 

Nothing  is  more  common  now-a-days  than  to  say  of  a  man, 
by  way  of  disparagement  and  reproach,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
one  idea.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  man,  firm  and  tena- 
cious of  purpose,  witR  some  one  great  aim  or  object  before  him, 
which  he  kept  always  in  sight,  and  continually  pursued, 
through  good  report  and  ill  report,  through  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, through  sunshine   and   through   storm,  with  steady, 
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cautious,  resolute,  determiDed  step,  such  a  man  used  to  be 
oonsidered  the  model  of  his  kind.  ''  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsuMj^^ 
or,  as  the  Yankees  say, ''  be  sure  you  are  right — ^then  go  ahead," 
used  to  be  thought  the  best  moral  maxim  for  youth.  Both 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  '*  one  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  abundance  of  old  saws  and  sayings,  warning  us  to  be- 
ware of  too  many  ideas — ''  Jack  of  all  trades  and  good  at 
none" — "Too  many  irons  in  the  fire" — "The  rolling  stone 
never  gathers  moss,"  &c. 

Has  the  world  changed  its  opinions,  and  discarded  their  wise 
and  prudential  maxims,  or  does  it  mean  by  the  man  with  "one 
idea,"  something  other  than  appears  by  the  naked  term  ? 

We  are  sure  that  the  latter  supposition  is  true.  The  man 
with  "  one  idea"  is  always  obtruding  his  plans  and  purposes 
on  the  attention  of  every  one  who  is  good-natured  enough  to 
listen  to  him.  He  is  not  only  an  intolerable  bore,  but  contin- 
ually defeats  his  purposes  by  letting  them  be  known,  and 
thereby  exciting  opposition,  or  rivalry  and  competition.  If  his 
project  be  a  good  one,  and  likely  to  prove  profitable,  by  con- 
tinually divulging  it,  he  is  sure  to  set  some  one  to  work  on  his 
idea  who  is  more  prudent  and  practical  than  himself,  and  who, 
by  a  wise  silence,  by  much  work  and  little  talk,  carries  out 
successfully  the  plans  which  the  one-idead  man  is  still  discus- 
sing. The  one  talks,  the  other  acts.  Or  your  one-idead  man 
is  one  "  in  haste  to  be  rich,"  rash  and  impetuous,  and  knows 
not  how  to  "  bide  his  time."  He  has  found  a  treasure,  but 
knows  not  its  value  or  its  uses.  His  "  one  idea"  makes  the 
fortune  of  the  man  who  knows  how  to  use  it — ^how  to  "  make 
haste  gently" — how  to  pursue  his  object  steadily  and  firmly, 
but  yet  cautiously,  quietly,  and  silently. 

One  aim,  one  great  object  in  life,  one  ruling  idea  at  a  time, 
is  enough  for  any  man.  It  matters  very  little  what  the  idea 
or  plan  is,  if  properly  pursued. 

Yirgil  gives  us  some  of  the  best  maxims  on  this  subject  of 
sticking  to  one  idea,  and  following  it  with  inflexible  pertinaci- 
ty, unswerved  by  the  blandishments  of  ease  and  luxury,  repose 
and  love,  and  unterrified  by  misfortune  and  adversity.  The 
advice  naturally  arises  from  the  frequent  mishaps  and  misfor- 
tunes of  iSneas,  in  his  ten  years'  wandering  by  sea.  In  one 
place  we  have : 

"  Durate  I  et  Yosmet  rebas  secnndi«  Bcrvate." 

This  is  far  more  manly  and  noble  than  the  somewhat 
similar  English  maxim,  "  Stoop  to  conquer,"  which  latter 
seems  to  advise  dissimulation,  if  not  downright  knavery. 
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The  moral  maxims  of  the  Romans  were  maoh  more  eleva-  \ 
ted  and  honorable  than  those  of  the  moderns.  Modern  max- 
ims inouloate  selfishness,  thrift,  ounning,  indiscretion,  reserve, 
and  dissimulation.  They  constitnte  our  ethical  code;  outside 
the  Bible,  our  system  of  morality.  But  for  the  Bible,  with 
its  pure,  elevated,  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  precepts  and 
injunctions,  our  moral  code  would  be  quite  diabolical.  But  to 
return  to  Virgil  and  our  one  idea.  The  Sybil,  after  warning 
^neas  that  he  will  have  to  encounter  and  overcome  many  more 
perils  and  misfortunes,  after  exclaiming : 

"Bella,  horrids  bella, 
£t  Tybrim  mnlto  spumantem  sanguine  cemo.";— ti.  i£NXiD. 

Thus  advises  him : 

*'  To  ne  cede  malis  ;  sed  contra  andentior  ito, 
Qua  tna  te  fortuna  Binet." — ri.  ^nxid. 

This  is  our  '<  one  idea''  in  Roman  costume,  challenging  the 
admiration  and  approval  of  all  honorable  and  high-minded 
men.  Dressed  in  English  or  Yankee  vestments,  <*  biding  its 
time,"  and  '*  stooping  to  conquer,"  it  looks  mean,  skulking, 
and  cringing ;  but  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  one  idea,  but  of  the 
low  views  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan. 

"Washington  was  a  man  of  one  idea.  He  wished  to  liberate 
his  country.  That  done,  his  task  was  ended,  his  idea  fulfilled, 
his  life  rounded  off.  Cromwell,  too,  was  a  man  of  one  idea. 
He  was,  from  boyhood,  a  cruel  tyrant.  His  ruling  passion 
was  to  tyrannize.  His  great  aim,  his  **  one  idea,"  to  tyran- 
nize over  his  country.  Further  conquest  he  sought  not.  It 
was  quite  as  much  as  it  was  safe  to  attempt.  He  was  jocose 
and  playful  with  his  victims  as  a  cat.  Although  quite  a  lion, 
like  the  lion  he  belonged  to  the  cat  species,  and  was  humor- 
ous and  playful  in  the  midst  of  his  cruelties.  He  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  highest  success  attained  by  a  dull,  stupid 
man,  simply  by  sticking  to  one  idea.  Q^he  continual  dripping 
of  water  wears  away  the  solid  rook.  The  water  sticks  to  one 
idea. 

Gould  Cromwell  have  died  with  the  courage  and  resignation 
of  a  born,  crowned,  and  anointed  king  ?  Could  he,  like  Mary 
Stuart,  or  Marie  Antoinette,  or  Charles  Stuart,  or  Louis  Capet, 
have  calmly  sang  his  "  Nunc  Domini  dimiUas,^^  he  would  have 
fulfilled  his  one  idea,  rounded  off  his  career,  and  been  ever  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  splendid  scoundrels  of  whom 
history  gives  account.  But,  *'  conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all,"  and  he,  goaded  by  remorse,  and  fearful  of  assassination, 
died  at  last,  a  skulking,  cowardly,  shivering  wretch. 
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Bonaparte  was  not  a  man  with  one  idea.  He  was  restless, 
rapacious,  greedy,  devoted  to  exoitement,  and  impelled  by  pro- 
pensity and  passion — not  pursuing  any  fixed  and  definite  aim. 
He  was  a  speculator,  gambler,  who  tried  to  play  '^  double  and 
quit;"  but  the  spirit  of  gambling  was  too  strong  in  him  to 
resist  after  temptation.  Bonaparte  made  war  upon  Rusi^ia, 
because,  as  he  modestly  said,  <'  camp  life  was  necessary  to  his 
existence."  He  meant,  that  '*  he  loved  blood  as  the  drunkard 
loves  the  bottle,  and  must  have  it,  though  ruin  be  the  certain 
consequence."  He  had  no  leading  idea  at  all,  but  was  the 
mere  creature  of  habit,  passion,  and  propensity.  Like  the  fox, 
the  wolf,  the  sheep-stealing  dog,  the  roguish  horse,  or  ox,  his 
nature  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  trespass  on  his  neighbors. 
He  was  sure  to  be  entrapped,  or  shot,  at  last.  He  knew  it, 
but  could  not  restrain  himself.  He  fell,  because  he  was  not  a 
man  of  "  one  idea." 

Look  round  your  neighbors,  and  see  whether  almost  every 
one  who  has  industriously,  economically,  and  perseveringly 
stuck  to  one  pursuit,  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  has  not  suc- 
ceeded— not  only  made  money,  but  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  acquaintance.  These  are  the  men  of  one 
idea.  Then  look  to  the  fickle,  the  over  busy,  the  speculating, 
the  man  of  many  plans  and  ideas.  Do  they  not  all,  sooner  or 
later,  fail  ? 

The  charge  of  having  but  one  idea  is  oftener  preferred 
against  editors  than  against  any  other  class  of  men,  and 
against  none  with  so  much  injustice.  The  editor's  profession 
or  should  be,  the  most  intellectual  of  all  vocations.  He  is 
the  last  man  who  should  wander  over  the  field  of  thought, 
of  morals,  of  business,  of  religion,  or  of  politics,  without 
guide  or  rudder,  without  a  definite  aim  and  purpose,  and  a  sin- 
gle ruling  and  controlling  idea.  If  he  does  so  wander,  as  an 
editor  he  will  be  considered  as  a  man  without  principle — a 
mere  caterer  of  gossip  and  scandal — and  is  sure  to  lose  the 
respect  and  support  of  moral  and  intelligent  readers.  What 
would  one  think  of  an  English  review,  without  its  distinctive 
tenets  in  morals,  religion,  and  government,  combining  into  the 
one  idea  of  conservatism,  liberalism  or  radicalism?  Has  not 
every  political  and  every  religious  paper  its  one  ruling  idea  ? 
The  mere  newspaper,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man,  is  controll- 
ed, in  the  selection  of  its  news,  by  a  sound  moral  idea;  it  en- 
deavors to  promote  morality,  and  will  publish  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  vice.  The  police  and  pictorial  press,  the  calen- 
dar of  scandal,  infamy,  and  crime,  have  their  one  leading  idea 
too  ;  they  will  make  money  at  any  cost. 
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A  periodioal  without  its  one  idea,  is  the  most  -oontemptible 
of  all  things.  Its  oolumns  resemble  the  silly,  disjointed  con- 
versation of  Shakespeare's  country  clowns — of  Master  Slender, 
and  Master  Shallow. 

The  idea  of  this  Review  "  he  who  runs  may  read."  It  is  a 
fearless,  active  conservatism  —  a  conservatism  that  would 
avoid  danger  by  meeting  it  half  way.  It  truly  and  faithfully 
represents  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred of  tho  Southern  people.  Many  disagree  with  it  as  to  the 
time,  the  mode,  and  meaimre  of  redress,  but  all  true-hearted 
Southerners  agree  that  we  have  been  grievously  wronged,  are 
still  wronged,  and  at  dome  time,  and  in  some  way,  must  have 
redress.  Its  speculative  doMrines  about  government  are  those 
which  have  ever  been  held,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  by 
all  wise,  moral,  religious,  conservative,  and  patriotic  men. 
There  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  a  Utopian  socialist,  in  the 
North,  in  Europe,  or  in  Asia,  who  will  not  cordially  concur  in 
its  general  doctrines  in  politics.  Opposed  to  it  (living  at  the 
South,  but  not  Southerners)  there  is  a  very  small,  socialistic, 
agrarian  party,  who  concur  with  the  black  republicans  of  the 
North,  and  so  far  from  conserving  our  institutions,  would  upset 
them  all,  and  inaugurate  enforced  equality  and  "  Free  Lands." 
They,  too,  have  their  leading  idea.  It  is  the  idea  with  which 
Greeley  freighted  the  Chicago  "  Fire  Ship" — the  idea  of  the 
preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the 
Homestead  Bill — the  idea  to  which  Abe  Lincoln  is  to  touch 
the  match  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  blow  up  himself  certain- 
ly, and  what  remains  of  the  Union. 


ART.  VI.-SCHOOL  LIFE  AND  ITS  HISTORr  * 

It  has  long  been  with  us  a  matter  of  great  astonishment  that  so 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  is  known,  from  books,  of  school  and 
collcgo  life.  Nearly  every  other  period,  quite  every  other  sphere  in 
life,  has  had  its  pcores  of  willing  chroniclers,  with  facile  pens  ever  ready 
to  record  all  of  the  important  and  many  of  the  trivial  incidents  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  which  they  write.  From  youthful  innocence  to 
grave-expecting  old  age,  from  royalty  to  beggardom,  much  has  been, 
much  more  doubtless  is  to  be,  said.  And  yet,  but  a  few  have  sought, 
by  "the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  to  commemorate  the  doings  and 
sayings,  the  noble-hearted ncss  and  manly  sincerity  of  the  transitional 


♦  School  Days   at  Rtigby.      By  an   Old   Boy.      Fourth   edition.      Boston : 
Tieknor  &  Fields.     1858. 
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stage  of  human  existence — that  period  when,  although  released  from 
the  restraints  and  confinement  of  home-life,  we  have  not  yet  entered 
upon-  the  great  theatre  of  action  which  the  world,  with  all  its  bustle 
and  jostling,  will  surelj  afford.  We  are  then,  however,  in  a  minia- 
ture world  of  our  own ;  we  form  a  community,  distinct  and  different 
in  its  character  from  the  larger  circles  of  older  social  life,  but  never- 
theless a  complete  organization.  In  the  words  of  an  extract  taken 
from  the  ^' Rugby  Magazine,'*  and  published  in  the  volume  now 
under  notice,  speaking  of  the  boys  at  that  school :  "  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  form  a  complete  social  body,  ....  a  society  in 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  n^ist  not  only  learn,  but  act  and 
live."  This  remark,  made  of  this  particular  school,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  similar  institutions,  wherever  located. 

Not  only  do  the  school  limits  embrsCce  within  themselves  each  and 
every  element  of  a  world  in  miniature,  but  this  world  possesses  especial 
attractions  which  must  cause  all  lovers  of  their  race  to  turn  to  it  with 
fond  pleasure.  It  has  interest  in  this,  that  the  juvenile  heroes  and 
bullies  who  there  play  their  role,  will  in  a  few  fleeting  years  come 
among  the  toiling,  hurrying  sons  of  earth  ;  they  will  soon  be  men,  as 
we  are,  and  what  can  or  ought  to  interest  us  more  than  the  first 
awakenings  of  that  rising  spirit  which  is  so  soon  to  bring  them  into 
the  front  ranks  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  to  cloak  them  with  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  fierce  conflict  ?  We  must,  if  we  are  true  men,  feel 
deeply  the  sentiment  which  expressed  itself  thus :  '^  Homo  sum ; 
humani  nihil  a  me  alien um  puto."  So  long  as  the  narration  of  our 
fellow-being's  struggles  and  triumphs  shall  continue  to  be  heard  by  us 
with  interest,  we  must  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  recital  of  the  events 
which  mark  these  the  halcyon  days  of  life. 

It  is  true  that  these  mimic  warriors  shall  soon  be  our  peers.  Is  it 
not  equally  true  that  the  days  which  we  pass  at  school  or  college  are 
the  brightest  we  can  ever  hope  to  live  ?  Unquestionably.  It  must 
be  that  they  are,  for  where  else  can  we  find  so  much  of  pure  and 
unadulterated  friendship,  where  else  shall  we  find  so  much  of  manli- 
ness of  spirit,  so  little  of  sordid  interest  and  low  grovelling  selfishness  t 
We  here  meet  with  the  noble  hearts  of  youth,  their  manly  and  exalted 
opinions  all  exhibited  in  full  force,  and  the  finer  impulses  of  their  na- 
tures shining  forth  in  all  their  pristine  brilliancy.  Their  better 
feelings  are  all  brought  into  active  exercise  by  constant  competition 
with  their  fellows,  and  their  pure  and  ardent  natures  have  not  yet 
been  chilled  or  corrupted  by  contact  wth  the  coarser  and  more  design- 
ing characters  whom  the  external  world  will  soon  show  them. 

You  will  there,  of  course,  find  some  cowardly,  base  natures  (where 
on  earth  will  you  not  ?) ;  but  these,  few  in  number  as  they  are,  only 
serve  to  set  off  in  brighter  contrast  the  true  spirits  about  them.  The 
warmest  and  modt  enduring  friends  that  one  can  ever  meet,  will  be  his 
associates  at  school  and  college.  Every  one,  as  he  turns  the  page  of 
experience's  book,  must  own  this  true.  .And  why  is  it?  Because  wc 
are  then  under  the  sway  of  our  better  feelings,  and  it  is  the  attraction 
of  kindred  and  sympathetic  natures  that  brings  us  together.     No  feel- 
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ings  of  mere  mercenary  gain  or  interest  come  into  play.  We  do  not 
seek  the  intimate  companionship  of  A  that  we  may  gain  the  use  of  his 
name  at  bank ;  B  does  not  strive  to  win  our  favor  and  close  fellowship 
that  he  may  the  moie  easily  and  surely  swindle  us.  No,  we  there 
meet  with  youth  in  whose  honest  bosoms  lurks  no  shadow  of  deceit  or 
dissimulation ;  we  interchange  at  first  simple  greetings,  next  ideas  are 
commingled ;  then  comes  a  rushing  together  of  two  souls  of  strong 
affinity  to  each  other,  and  thus  are  made  friends  whom  death  alone 
can  sever  or  estrange.  No  suspicions,  no  guarding  cautiously  every 
advance,  no  weighing  well  each  word  to  which  utterance  \s  given,  but 
all  is  frank,  open,  manly,  ^nfess  to  me,  reader,  would  you  know 
where  else  to  turn,  in  the  hour  of  dark  necessity,  half  so  surely  or  so 
hopefully,  as  to  some  fair-haired  and  sunny-eyed  boy  with  whom  you 
have  toiled  long  and  earnestly  at  Learning's  well,  but  whom  you  may 
not,  perchance,  have  seen  for  many  weary  years  ?  There  is  that  free- 
masonry of  feeling,  yea,  even  of  thought,  among  old  schoolmates, 
which  makes  a  re-union,  when  many  corroding  years  have  passed  over 
their  heads,  a  season  of  joy  and  good  cheer.  We  have  seen  two  old 
men,  companions  in  youth,  meet,  when  the  silver  frost  of  age,  forerun- 
ner of  the  winter  of  death, .  had  touched  each  lock,  and  the  strong 
men,  who  had  not  met  since  the  spring-time  of  life,  wept  tears  of  bum- 
uig  joy.  Who  can  venture  to  imagine  the  full  tide  of  thought,  bright 
and  shadowy,  that  rushed  before  them  in  that  single  moment? 

But  we  will  no  more  indulge  in  this  dissertation  upon  the  blessed- 
ness of  school-life.  If  we  have  shown  the  glories  and  delights  of  this 
careless  and  warm-hearted  season ;  if  we  have  told  you  of  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  gleaned  by  older  and  wiser  heads,  &x)m  the  study  of  the 
bright  visions,  which  it  affords,  will  not  you,  with  us,  regret  the  scanty 
records  we  have  of  the  age,  and  hope  that  the  activity  of  other  of  the 
"  old  boys"  may  be  so  far  aroused  as  to  cause  them  to  favor  the  world 
with  their  sunny  memories? 

We  have  been  led  into  a  much  lengthier  preliminary  line  of  remarks 
than  was  designed.  However,  as  the  chief  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  review  t?i  extenso  the  volume  now  in  question,  as  to  plead  the  claims 
of  an  tmjustly-neglected  branch  of  literature,  the  lengthy  prologue  may 
not  have  come  amiss.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  avowed  the  purpose 
of  perpetrating  a  review,  the  same  shall  now  be  done,  after  a  fashion. 

Rugby  school,  as  most  persons  know,  is  one  of  those  far-famed  sem- 
inaries of  a  high  grade,  which  serve,  in  England,  as  preparatory 
schools  to  the  great  universities.  The  large  number  of  students,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughness  of  the  course,  requiring,  as  it  doe.«,  several 
years  of  close  application,  and  thus  giving  the  pupils  full  opportunity 
for  learning  their  comrades*  character?!,  must  lend  interest  and  profit 
alike  to  the  perusal  of  the  history  of  a  boy  at  Rugby. 

The  book  now  before  us  is  the  history  of  a  certain  juvenile  member 
of  that  extensive  family  connection,  tJie  Browns^  from  the  hour  when 
"  the  tally-ho"  first  leaves  him  at  the  village  of  Rugby,  feeling  as 
grand  as  you  please  and  as  lonesome  as  you  please,  to  the  last  hours 
of  his  lengthy  sojourn  therein.     Some  preliminary  chapters  are  also 
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given,  detailing  our  hero's  divers  haps  and  mishaps,  during  his  earlier 
school-boy  life  ;  and  a  chapter  is  suffixed,  detailing  the  mingled  pain 
and  pleasure  of  a  return  to  the  old  familiar  spot,  in  college -vacation. 
What  feelings  those  revisitings  of  former  school-grounds  awake  in 
one's  bosom ! 

The  time  at  which  the  sketch  is  laid,  is  during  the  celebrated  and 
learned  Dr.  Arnold's  ride  at  Rugby,  and  the  name  of  this  good  and 
great  man,  who  has  made  the  school  famous  through  his  connection 
with  it,  is  never  mentioned,  throughout  the  volume,  save  with  praise 
and  veneration.  We  suspect  that  the  "  old  boy"  has  transferred  his 
identity  for  the  nonce,  and  that  the  record  of  Tom  Brown's  manifold 
floggings  and  ball-victories,  which  he  here  gives  us,  is  but  a  transcript 
of  his  own  miseries  and  delights. 

No  better  analysis  of  the  plot  or  plan  of  the  work  need  be  attempted 
than  merely  to  state,  that  it  is  a  faithful  transcript  of  a  long  school- 
life  ;  this  much  said,  every  one  can  best  conjecture  for  himself  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  ball-plays,  the  secret  foraging 
expeditions  into  the  neighbourhood,  the  forbidden  social  gatherings  in 
study-hours,  the  sundry  persecutions  practised  upon  small  boys  and 
new-comers,  the  occasional  **  fisticuffs,"  coming  in,  like  thunder-storms,* 
to  arouse  and  purify  the  previously  stiignant  atmosphere,  all  these,  as 
related  of  Uugby,  find  their  counterpart  wherever  boys  are  collected. 
We  come  occasionally,  it  is  true,  upon  some  word  or  phi'ase  which, 
being  essentially  local  English,  is  therefore  '*  all  Dutch"  to  us  Amer- 
icans, but  they  make  the  book  none  the  less  readable.  There  is  no 
pretension  of  style,  but  a  simplicity  and  plainness  which  at  times 
verge  upon  entire  nakedness  and  absence  of  ornament.  It  is  evidently 
hurriedly,  and  in  some  places  carelessly  written,  but  all  such  blemishes 
are  fully  antidoted  by  the  tone  of  high  moral  sentiment  which  is 
shown  throughout,  and  the  lofty  and  manly  bearing  which  is  every- 
where inculcated.  The  frank,  open-bosomed,  noble  little  hero,  even 
though  at  times  in  error  or  at  fault,  is  always  sustained,  rather  than 
the  envious,  tyrannical,  or  treacherous,  under  whatever  colore  he  may 
sail. 

Considering  certain  chapters  singly,  how  much,  for  instance,  of 
spirit  and  life  is  thrown  into  the  simple  description  of  a  match  game 
at  foot-ball.  As  you  read  this  portion  of  the  work,  and  imagination 
carries  you  back  to  the  days  when  you  yourself  were  young,  and  re- 
joiced beyond  measure  in  the  struggle  for  the  championship  at  this 
rough,  but  healthful  game — ^you  can  almost  view  the  ball,  as  it  now 
goes,  spinning  and  whirling,  into  the  upper  air,  and  now,  ere  it  has 
fairly  touched  the  ground,  has  drawn  about  it  a  score  of  eager  and 
zealous  contestants  for  its  posses.«ion.  And  when  th&  goal  is  won,  and 
the  cry  of  "  over'*  rings  out,  can  you  not  catch  a  faint  echo  of  that 
powerful  Fhout  which  is  poured  forth  from  the  healthy  lungs  and  clear 
throats  of  the  school-house  victors?  Would  you  not,  too,  have 
wished,  old  man  though  you  may  be,  to  be  seated  by  Tom*s  side,  on 
that  clear,  sharp  November  moraing,  as  he  rattles  on  his  way  toward 
school !     What  a  treat  to  have  heard  the  rough,  hearty  laughter,  and 
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the  good  jokes  of  the  burly  old  guard,  to  have  wituessed  your  smoking 
horses  leave  all  other  vehicles  far  in  the  rear,  and  to  have  discussed 
"  mine  host's"  good  cheer ! 

When  our  author  ventures  within  the  realm  of  the  pathetic,  he 
imparts  to  his  labor  much  of  real  depth  of  soul  and  pathos.  We 
almost  defy  any  one,  who  has  ever  been  a  school-boy  far  away  from 
home  and  friends,  to  read  unmoved  some  of  the  scenes  in  the  last 
chapters  of  the  book.  If  he  can,, he  must  either  have  been  brought 
into  being  ^without,  or  else  have  lost  the  finer  and  more  intense 
emotional  feelings  which  find  a  lodn;ment  in  the  true  man's  breast. 

In  the  delinoament  of  individual  character,  we  deem  this  volume 
especially  rich.  The  actors  stand  before  you  in  vivid,  bold  relief,  and 
you  can  recall  the  exact  counterpart  of  each,  from  among  your  own 
companions  of  youth.  Who  has  not  felt  his  blood  course  more 
rapidly  and  his  cheek  bum  warmly,  when  some  bully  flashman,  pre- 
suming upon  his  size  and  age,  has  vented  his  mean  cowardice  upon 
boys  whb  chanced  to  be  his  inferiors,  in  cverytliing,  save  true  pluck 
and  manliness  of  character?  And  who  has  not  aided  in  that  com- 
bination of  "  smaller  powers,"  by  which  the  fierce  brnggadocio  has 
been  at  first  boldly  resisted,  and  at  last  bravely  overcome  1  The  meek, 
mild,  lamb-like  Arthur,  with  no  thoughts  df  aught  save  study,  and  a 
distant  glimpse  of  the  joyful  meeting  in  the  home-circle,  had  his 
prototypes  everywhere.  The  reckless,  improvident,  but  generous, 
brave,  and  friendly  Digg?,  is  regularly  domiciled  in  every  school ;  and 
the  erratic  and  often  wayward,  but  ever  honorable  East  was  not 
taught  at  Rugby  alone. 

But,  "  all  thiMgs  human  must  have  an  end,'*  and  this  hasty  sketch 
should  no  loivjcr  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Our  earnest  hope, 
expressed  in  closing,  is  that  **  School-Days  at  Rugby"  may  be  the 
means  of  arousing  a  thirst  for  school-life  literature,  which  shall  not  be 
quenched  without  a  long  and  deep  draught  from  the  fountain-head. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  same  pen  which  gave  us  "  School-Days 
at  Rugby"  is  also  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  sequel  thereto, 
styled  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  But  a  few  numbers  of  this  latter 
work  have  as  yet  been  published,  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it, 
thus  far,  it  bids  fair  quite  to  equal  in  interest  its  predecessor. 

We  know  not  whether  the  head  of  "  an  old  boy"  be  white  with 
Time's  snows,  but  we  do  know  that  he  is  one  of  "  those  to  whose 
hearts  the  barnacles  will  not  cling."  His  soul  and  spirit  are  as  full 
of  life  and  joy  as  ever  they  were,  when  he  ''  fagged"  at  Rugby,  in 
years  long  since  flown.  He  may  never  see  these  lines,  but,  if  he  does, 
let  him  know  that  he  has  made  one  heart  at  least  beat  more  quickly, 
and  one  spirit  feel  the  enlivening  spell  of  youthful  days  once  more 
upon  it !  One  reader  has  felt  himself  to  be  a  happier  man,  since  his 
eye  scanned  the  last  page,  than  lie  was  when  the  initial  chapter  first 
met  his  gaze. 
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Within  the  last  half  century  physical  science  has  been  much  culti* 
vated,  improved,  and  expanded,  and  become  an  essential  part  of 
education  in  fitting  men  for  most  of  the  business  avocations  of  life  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  by  means  of  the  labo- 
rious researches  of  Grerman  and  other  scholars,  has  also  increased  in 
accuracy  and  expanded  in  volume.  So  few  possess  time,  talents,  and 
means,  sufficient  to  become  masters  of  physical  science,  and  also  mas- 
ters of  classical  and  heUes-lettres  literature,  that  it  is  hardly  prudent  to 
attempt  in  any  case  to  acquire  both  for  fear  of  acquiring  but  a  smat- 
tering of  either.  We  do  not  disapprove  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages ;  we  think  a  knowledge  of  them  is  ornamental  and  a  source 
of  happiness  to  all ;  extremely  useful  to  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy- 
men, editors,  and  authors.  Those  intended  for  either  of  these  callings 
should  study  them,  if  they  have  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  do 
so.  For  these  professions  but  little  knowledge  of  physical  science  is 
needed ;  their  educations  should  be  chiefly  confined  to  moral  science, 
helleS'kttreSj  and  ancient  languages;  by  so  confining  it,  they  may 
readily  become  proficient  in  these  studies.  The  doctor,  it  is  true,  has 
to  do  with  the  physical,  but  he  learns  enough  of  physical  science  in 
studying  his  profession,  and  can  dispense  with  it  as  a  part  of  school 
education. 

The  farmer,  the  engineer,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the 
sailor,  the  miner,  the  soldier,  and  most  of  what  are  called  useful  avo- 
cations, require  a  knowledge  of  physical  science.  Add  to  these 
sciences  the  study  of  the  Bible,  of  history  and  the  French,  or  some 
one  other  modem  language,  and  they  will  have  little  time  lefl  for 
studying  aught  else  at  sqhool,  or  cultivating  any  other  knowledge  after 
they  leave  school.  Should  this  course  make  their  minds  too  hard, 
harsh,  and  utilitarian,  they  should  be  advised  to  read,  out  of  school, 
the  best  English  poets,  and  translations  of  the  best  Greek  and 
Roman  poets. 

Schools  and  colleges  should  be  divided  into  those  that  teach  chiefly 
physical  science,  and  those  that  teach  moral  science:  then  parents 
might,  from  the  first,  give  proper  direction  to  their  children's  educa- 
tion. Education  would  become  cheaper,  be  acquired  in  less  time, 
and  be  more  thorough.  It  is  true  that  each  branch  of  knowledge 
sheds  light  on  almost  all  other  branches,  and  therefore  education 
should  not  be  too  narrow ;  but  there  are  limits  to  its  breadth  which 
no  human  capacity  can  exceed.  Besides,  men  may  acquire  a  great 
deal  more  knowledge  than  they  can  ever  utilize  and  apply  in  a 
profitable  or  masterly  manner.  Learned  fools  are  not  uncommon; 
and  unlearned  men  who  write  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and 
do  a  great  many  things  indifferently  well,  are  quite  numerous. 
It  is  much  better,  for  individuals  and  for  society,  that  each  man 
should  be  expert  and  proficient  at  one  avocation,  than  that  they 
should  succeed  indifferently  at  many. 
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Lord  Brougham  probably  in  early  and  middle  life  posse&sed  as  fine 
an  intellect  as  any  man  of  modem  times.  He  tried  to  be  learned  on 
all  subjects,  but  has  written  on  none  half  so  well  as  very  inferior  men 
who  have  confined  their  studies  and  their  writings  to  one  or  a  few 
subjects.  Lord  Brougham  was  a  greater  man  in  early  life  than  at 
mature  nge.  He  impaired  the  force  of  his  mind  and  arrested  its 
growth,  by  dividing  his  study  and  his  thought  among  too  great  a 
variety  of  subjects.  For  great  achievements,  concentration  of  intel- 
lectual strength  is  quite  as  necessary  as  concentration  of  physical 
strength.  His  large  practice  as  a  lawyer  compelled  him  for  many 
years  to  give  his  chief  attention  to  the  art  of  the  advocate.  As  an 
advocate,  he  was  a  great  man ;  but  the  reputation  of  the  advocate  is 
local  and  ephemeral.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  speech 
who  did  not  hear  it,  or  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  audi- 
ence to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  made.  No  speech  is  a  good  speech  fifty  years  after  its  delivery. 
Ideal  speeches,  such  as  those  in  Homer,  Vir^l,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, lose  nothing  by  age.  llie  poet  conjures  up  the  scene  and  the 
dramatis  persoTUJB,  as  well  as  the  speech,  so  that  it  is  always  ihade  to 
the  same  audience  and  under  the  same  circumstances.  We  arc  well 
acquainted  with  Milton's  devils  and  Shakespeare's  Romans,  for  the 
poets  who  create  them  introduce  them  to  our  acquaintance ;  but  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  real  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  their  surround- 
ings, feelings,  prejudices,  habits,  customs,  and  opinions,  and  hence  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  is  lost  on  us.  We  can  listen 
to  a  far  more  interesting,  and,  to  us,  able  speech,  from  the  slump  every 
day  in  the  year  during  an  excited  presidential  canvass.  This  is  a 
digression.     To  return  to  our  subject. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  dead  languages  were  properly  considered 
a  part  of  every  polite  education,  for  there  was  little  else  to  teach. 
Now,  chemistry,  mechanics,  engineering,  mineralogy,  botany,  scientific 
agriculture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geology,  natural  history,  &c., 
would  of  themselves  require  many  years  to  become  acquainted  with. 
If  to  these  be  added  geography,  history,  a  little  poetry,  the  Bible,  and 
the  French  language,  we  think  the  student  would  have  enough  to 
learn,  and  when  he  had  learned  all  these  he  would  be  an  accomplished 
man,  and  prepared  to  become  a  useful  one.  We  would  exclude  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric,  and  all  other  belles-lettres  studies,  from  the  schools 
of  physical  science.  We  think  that  students,  driven  to  think  pretty 
much  for  themselves  on  most  moral  and  literary  subjects,  would  originate 
many  new  and  useful  ideas.  They  would  think  boldly,  because  not  tram- 
melled and  tied  down  by  other  people's  thoughts.  They,  though 
less  wise  than  the  ancients,  would  add  to  their  wisdom,  because  not 
tied  down  by  their  precepts  and  examples.  Their  style  of  writing 
would  be  less  copious,  ornate,  and  correct,  than  that  of  belles-lettres 
scholars,  but  it  would  be  more  concise,  demonstrative,  and  original. 
Their  associations  and  course  of  study  would  habituate  them  to  the 
use  of  correct  language,  and  they  would  not  feel  the  want  of  grammar. 
In  fact,  we  think  the  course  of  study  we  propose  would  give  a  new 
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turn  to  mind,  and  open  up  a  rich  and  new  vein  of  independent,  bold 
thought  and  speculation. 

The  classical  schools,  or  schools  of  moral  science,  should  teach  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Gorman,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, pure  metaphysics,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  soci- 
ology, history,  theology,  logic,  natural  law,  civil  and  common  law,  &c. 
Young  men,  taught  at  either  school,  would  be  equally  learned  and 
accomplished,  and  equally  useful  in  the  different  professions  and  walks 
in  life.  We  should  have  more  good  classical  scholars,  because  the 
few  that  learned  the  ancient  classics  would  have  time  to  leam  them 
well.  The  exact  and  physical  sciences  are  now  so  generally  taught, 
and  have  become  so  difficult  of  attainment,  that  time  is  not  left  for 
young  men  to  become  masters  also  of  the  ancient  languages.  Not  one. 
scholar  in  ten  who  attempts  them  acquires  more  than  a  useless  smatter* 
ing  knowledge  of  them.  Few  cultivate  them  after  they  leave  school, 
because  all  reference  to  them,  even  in  genteel  society,  is  considered 
pedantic.  Ancient  history,  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  are  never 
learned  except  through  the  medium  of  the  dead  languages,  and  hence 
what  are  called  well-informed  men  know  nothing  of  antiquity.  The 
taste  for  historical  reading  is  acquired  from  study  of  the  ancient 
classics ;  and  none  ever  become  decently  acquainted  with  history,  an- 
cient or  modem,  who  do  not  study  Greek  and  Latin.  We  would 
have  history  taught  in  the  schools  of  physical  science,  because  a  little 
knowledge  of  it  is  better  than  none,  not  that  we  believe  it  possible  to 
make  learned  philosophic  historians  without  the  aid  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

Men  must  be  satisfied  hereafter  to  be  distinguished  for  mastership 
of  either  moral  or  physical  science,  and  not  attempt  both.  Lord 
Bacon  boasted  that  he  knew  everything  to  be  learned  from  books.  In 
his  day  there  were  few  books,  little  learning,  and  less  physical  science. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Niebhur's  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  or 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  of  chemistry,  was  greater  than  Bacon's  knowl- 
edge of  all  things.  The  field  ofleaminpj  has  become  too  extensive  to 
be  all  cultivated  by  any  one  mind.  It  must  be  parcelled  out,  and 
each  division  being  well  cultivated,  we  may  have  a  well-cultivated 
whole.  The  cause  of  human  progress  requires  tliat  men  cease  attempt- 
ing to  become  everything,  lest  they  thereby  learn  nothing  well. 

The  classical  schools  would  represent  the  conservative  element  of 
society,  the  schools  of  physical  science,  the  progressive  element.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  would  keep  alive  and  preserve  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  but  it  would  subdue  thought,  restrain  speculation,  and  check 
innovation.  In  truth,  moral  science  is  not,  in  its  nature,  progressive, 
because  no  new  moral  phenomena  are  evolved ;  added  to  this,  great 
familiarity  with  the  past  teaches  us  to  reverence  its  lessons  and  reject 
what  is  new  and  untried.  Classic  learning,  if  it  were  too  generally 
cultivated,  would  prevent  progress ;  and,  where  there  is  no  progress, 
there  is  sure  to  be  retrogression ;  yet  such  learning  acts  as  an  admira- 
ble check  to  the  hasty  and  rash  einpincism  engendered  by  the  study  of 
mere  physical  science.    Those  who  pursue  it  are  unfitted  to  meddle  with 
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the  a£&irs  of  the  moral  world,  for  thej  go  to  experimenting,  not  doubt- 
ing that  it  is  as  easy  to  invent  a  new  form  of  government,  as  a  new 
steam-engine.  It  b  probable  that  all  the  new  superstitions  of  our 
da  J  are  owing  to  the  undue  attention  to  physical  science,  and  the  con- 
sequent confounding  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  world  with  the 
material  world.  It  is  certain  that  the  exclusive  study  of  physics 
predisposes  to  infidelity  as  well  as  to  superstition,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learning  and  moral  science,  by 
a  class  of  men  whose  opinions  and  teachings  on  matters  of  law,  mor- 
als, religion,  and  government,  shall,  from  their  wisdom  and  learning, 
be  generally  respected,  and  suffice  to  check  and  neutralize  the  crude 
and  hasty  speculations  of  the  materialists  turned  out  from  the  schools 
of  physical  science.  The  classical  schools  would  furnish  society  with 
wise,  prudent,  and  conservative  men  ;  the  other  schools  would  rear 
up  useful  men  in  the  business  departments  of  life,  yet  dangerous  men, 
when  permitted  to  lead  in  the  moral  concerns  of  the  world. 

Knowledge  of  all  kinds  is  valuable  only  for  its  utility,  when  we . 
employ  the  word  utility  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.     It  is  not 
merely  that  knowledge  which  enables  us   the  better  to  accumulate 
riches,  which  is  useful,  but  chiefly  that  knowledge  which  increases  our 
happiness.     Indeed,  happiness  is  the  end  and  sum  of  human  wishes 
and  pursuits,  and  wealth  valued  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  that 
end.     Acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics  is  useful  and  valuable 
in  the  learned  professions ;  but  besides  this,  it  affords  a  source  of  fre- 
quent, calm,  and  unalloyed  pleasure,  which  the  ignorant  dream  not  of. 
No  man,  well  versed  in  antiquity,  would  exchange  such  learning  for 
any  earthly  boon,  for  he  feels  there  is  no  estimating  its  value,  and 
that,  without  it,  his  being,  his  identity,  his  personality,  would  be  lost. 
The  farmer*s  life  is  little  better  than  that  of  the  ox,  unless  he  know 
something  of  natural  history,  or  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  mineralogy, 
or  geology.     With  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences,  he  will  make  no 
more  money,  probably  less ;  for  it  is  the  imitative,  not  the  experiment- 
ing farmer,  that  mak&s  money  ;  but  he  will  be  a  far  happier  man,  for 
the  contentment  of  the  man  who  has  none  but  animal  wants  is  not 
human  happiness,  because  it  is  not  intellectual  happiness.     What 
gratifies  the  mind  is  the  chief  source  of  happiness.     Knowledge  does 
this,  and  never  gives  us  colic,  or  dyspepsia,  or  gout,   or  apoplexy. 
It  affords  the  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  is  not  followed  by  pain. 
Everybody  sees  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  often  enables  men  to 
acquire  wealth  and  reputation,  but  it  is  only  the  learned  who  know 
that  it  confers  happiness  of  itself. 

Learning  is  infinitely  divisible  and  transmissible ;  we  increa^^e  our 
stock  by  expending  it,  dividing  it,  and  transmitting  it,  to  children,  and 
pupils,  and  posterity.  Without  wealth,  the  learned  man,  who  is  mor- 
al in  his  deportment,  is  universally  respected.  Ignorance  is  a  source 
of  constant  regret  and  mortification,  and  wealth  increases  the  regret 
and  mortification,  because  it  seems  continually  to  expose  that  igno- 
rance, which  might  be  excused  or  unobserved  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  wealth  can  confer  happiness  on  a  man  who 
is  conscious  that  he  possesses  what  might  have  been  a  mind,  but  which, 
from  neglect,  is  little  more  than  the  seat  of  animal  instincts. 


••-* 


ART.  Vin.-DENSITY  OF  POPULATION. 

Excess  of  population  is  a  bugbear  that  has  frightened  political 
philosophers  for  the  last  half  century,  whilst -any  approximation  to  it 
has  been  subject  of  gratulation  with  all  practical  men.  In  truth,  ap- 
proximation to  over-crowded  population  is  a  continuallj  recurring 
fact,  resulting  generally  from  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  people ; 
but  a  check  to  prosperity  is  sure  to  come,  in  time,  either  to  arrest 
natural  increase,  or  to  disperse  superfluous  numbers.  The  world  has 
never  been  half  peopled,  and  never  will  be  over-peopled  The  earth, 
somehow,  gets  sick  of  one  production,  and  there  is  not  half  so  much 
danger  of  excessive  numbers  of  human  kind  as  of  rats  or  pigeons — 
which  breed  much  faster  than  men.  There  are  many  noxious  weeds 
and  grasses,  that  spread  over  our  lands,  eat  out  other  growths,  and  defy 
all  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  to  eradicate.  Yet  there  is  no  danger  that 
wire-grass,  or  any  other  grass,  will  monopolize  the  soiL  Providence, 
by  some  inscrutable  means,  finds  a  place  for  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong,  arrests  the  destroying  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  latter, 
and  fosters  and  increases  the  former.  There  never  will  be,  in  any 
country,  excess  of  population  as  an  evil.  Man  should  take  no  care, 
and  suffer  no  alarm  about  it ; — for  Providence  will  hereafter  regulate 
the  matter,  as  it  has  done  heretofore, — ^by  adequate  and  invariable 
laws,  which  man  can  neither  detect  or  comprehend.  Whilst  excess 
of  population  is  never  a  practical  evil,  sparseness  of  population  has 
always  been,  over  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  a  crying,  oppressive,  and 
dreadful  evil.  Crime,  and  pauperism,  and  ignorance,  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  sparse  population ;  for  the  law  is  inoperative  without  an 
adequate  police  to  enforce  it,  and  a  small  population  cannot  support  a 
ubiquitous  police.  If  men  grazed  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  large  pastures 
would  constitute  wealth ;  but  as  they  do  not,  and  division  of  labor 
is  essential  almost  to  man*s  existence,  he  is  sure  to  be  poorest  in 
sparsely  settled  regions,  where  there  is  least  opportunity  for  such 
division  of  labor  and  interchange  of  productions.  All  that  is  valua- 
ble in  education  men  learn  from  one  another,  either  at  school  or  by 
ordinary  intercourse.  Where  there  are  neither  schools  nor  intercourse, 
ignorance  reigns  supreme. 

In  frontier  regions,  where  separate  families  reside  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  crime,  ignorance,  and  pauperism  abound.  The  worst 
populations  in  the  world  are  people  thus  situated.  We  have  given 
the  reasons,  and  challenge  assent  to  the  proposition,  ^'  that  a  sparse 
population  in  the  most  common,  and  the  greatest  evil  to  which  man- 
kind is  exposed.*' 

London,  and  its  environs,  contain  a  population  of  four  millions. 
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It  is  the  wealthiest  population  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  densest. 
Division  of  labor  is  there  most  perfect,  and,  therefore,  labor  most 
effective  and  productive.  The  soil  on  which  this  population  resides 
would  not,  under  the  best  cultivation,  furnish  food  for  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  the  population ;  but  a  man  is  not  like  a  tree,  that  can  only 
derive  its  support  from  the  so^i  immediately  around  it.  Immense 
economy  is  effected  by  concentrating  the  markets  for  the  farmer  at  a 
single  point,  where  he  b  always  sure  to  sell  his  products  for  fair  prices, 
and  get  in  return  the  products  of  the  soil,  or  the  skill,  of  all  other 
countries.  The  great  competition  among  buyers  and  sellers  prevents 
monopoly,  and  keeps  prices  always  at  a  natural  and  living  level.  People 
will  not  produce  what  will  not  support  them,  and  Londoners  soon  ascer- 
tain what  they  must  pay  for  all  productions,  that  is,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  what  other  labor,  requiring  equal  skill  and  capita),  produces — a 
sum  sufficient  to  give  comfortable  subsistence  to  the  producer. 

It  is  cheaper  to  manufacture  in  London  than  in  the  country,  or  in 
small  towns,  because  labor  can  always  be  had  at  fair  prices,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  sorts  are  at  hand  ;  and  further,  because  the  manufactures 
of  London  may  at  all  times  be  more  readily  and  more  cheaply  dis^ 
pensed  throughout  the  w6rld,  than  those  produced  at  any  other  point. 
Should  at  any  time  labor  be  redundant  in  London,  railroads  and 
steamships  at  once  transport  laborers  to  places  where  they  are  needed. 
Those  distant  places,  towns,  or  countries,  trade  with  London,  and 
thus  this  emigration  not  only  benefits  the  laborer,  but  equally  benefits 
the  metropolis  (or  mother-city)  whence  he  emigrated.  Proximate 
excess  of  population  stimulates  energy,  exertion,  and  enterprise,  and  is 
the  spur  that  promotes  human  well-being.  Greece  owed  all  her  wealth 
and  glory  to  colonies  thus  sent  forth.  Redundancy  of  population, 
properly  regulated,  begets  additional  prosperity.  Grenoa  and  Venice^ 
and  Spain  and  Portugal  and  Holland,  in  their  palmy  days,  like  the 
old  Mediterranean  nations,  owed  all  their  wealth  and  glory  to  a  rapid 
increase,  and  redundant  (but  not  excessive)  population,  which  they 
sent  abroad  to  found  colonies.  That  increased  the  trade  and  wealth 
of  the  parent  states.  Besides,  foreign  colonies  enable  the  parent  city 
or  State  to  sustain  a  larger  population  at  home,  and  there  is  no  setting 
bounds  to  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  sustain  population,  if  it  will 
but  increase  its  trade  and  manufactures  pcoH  passu  with  the  numbers 
of  its  people. 

Should  New- York  city,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  each  with  a  ter- 
ritory around  them  of  about  a  thousand  square  miles,  secede  from  the 
Union,  and  each  set  up  for  itself  as  a  separate  republic,  might  they  not 
rival  Phenicia,  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  and  other  city-states  of 
ancient  times,  or  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  the  other  little  states  of  the 
middle  agest  Trade  and  manufactures  supported  those  city-states — 
not  home  agriculture — at  a  time  when  manufactures  were  not  a  tenth 
as  various,  nor  trade  a  tenth  as  extensive,  as  now.  Density  of  popu- 
lation is  the  life  and  growth  of  such  States,  and  an  annual  surplus  of 
people  the  most  valuable  of  all  crops,  for  with  it  they  would  found 
colonies,  and  extend  and  fortify  their  trade.     This  rearing  a  surplus 
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population  for  the  foreign  market  has  been  for  a  century  the  policy 
and  practice  of  England.  France,  and  other  nations  of  Southern 
Europe,  are  about  to  adopt  it,  and  thereby  check  the  prosperity  of 
England. 

The  present  cheapness  and  facility  of  emigration  render  excess  of 
population  the  most  efficient  element  of  national  strength  and  wealth. 
The  curse  of  countries  merely  agricultural  is,  that  they  cannot  retain 
a  dense  population.  A  few,  comparatively,  are  needed  to  cultivate  the 
land  ;  and  the  balance  migrate  in  search  of  occupation.  There  is  no 
opportunity  afforded  for  division  of  labor,  or  division  of  expenses — ^no 
neighborhood  schools,  churches,  villages,  no  manufactures,  no  open- 
ings for  the  enterprising,  no  occupation  for  the  industrious,  no  inter- 
course for  the  learned,  no  resorts  of  fashion  for  the  rich,  few  social 
enjoyments  for  any  of  the  population.  The  land  becomes  less  fertile 
every  year,  because  its  natural  manure,  the  crops,  are  consumed 
abroad. 

The  border  slave  States,  under  a  Southern  confederation,  will  be- 
come commercial  and  manufacturing,  and  soon  acquire  dense  popula- 
tions. The  cotton  States  will  make  money  at  home,  to  spend  it  in  the 
border  States,  as  they  do  now  in  the  Northern  States.  Capital  will 
accumulate,  wealth  increa.se,  and  education  flourish  in  the  border 
States,  just  in  proportion  as  the  cotton  States  are  impoverished. 
Our  skill  and  capital  will  exploitale  their  coarse  hard  labor.  'Tis  a 
universal  law  of  nature,  that  those  who  live  by  their  wits  shall  ex- 
ploitate  those  who  live  by  manual  labor.  Cotton  is  King !  but  King 
Stork,  who  eats  up  his  subjects.  Exploration  is  nothing  more  than 
getting  the  better  in  trade  or  bargains — mere  "  honest  cheating."  A 
distinguished  abolitionist  defines  it,  in  a  letter  we  received  from  him 
yesterday,  thus  :  "  C^esi  un  ban  mot  pour  exprmer  la  tromperieJ**  We 
thank  him  for  the  definition.  Let  the  cotton  States  learn  what 
exploitation  is !  It  is  the  most  insidious,  exacting,  and  oppressive  of 
all  tjrants,  and  flourishes  most  when  veiled  under  the  forms  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  free  trade. 

Each  State  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  enacting  a  protective 
tariff,  else  a  sectional  majority  will  protect  their  own  peculiar  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  minority,  or  cotton  States.  We  wish  to  see 
Virginia  protecting  her  own  domestic  industry,  but  we  would  not  have 
her  do  so  at  the  expense  of  South  Carolina.  It  will  be  fairest  to  sup- 
port the  league  or  confederacy  by  direct  taxation,  and  leave  to  the 
separate  States  the  exclusive  right  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

After  all,  it  is  a  very  great  evil  to  produce  a  large  agricultural  sur- 
plus, and  one  for  which  there  is  no  efficient  remedy.  Let  the  cotton 
States  look  it  firmly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  and  when  they  shall  see 
the  lK)rdcr  States  growing  rich  and  populous,  and  their  wealth  and 
numbers  diminishing,  let  them  recollect  that  it  will  be  owing  to  an 
invariable  law  of  trade,  and  to  no  partiality  or  unfairness  ip'  the 
administration  of  government. 

llie  South  is  too  exclusively  agricultural ;  that  is  the  evil  under 
which  she  groans  and  pines,  and  is  weakened  and  impoverished.     This 
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evil  cannot  be  corrected  in  the  Union,  because  a  tariff  to  protect  and 
encourage  her  industrial  interests  will  never  be  imposed  by  a  sectional 
majority,  who  live  by  taxing  and  fleecing  her. 

The  cotton  States  would,  no  doubt,  rather  be  exploitated  by  us — their 
friends — ^than  by  the  Yankees,  their  enemies  ;  but  this  depleting  pro- 
cess may  be  carried  too  far,  to  be  either  salutary  or  agreeable,  how- 
ever friendly  and  well-intentioned  the  operators.        • 

The  South  must  diversify  its  industrial  pursuits,  manufacture  and 
consume  knore  of  its  agricultural  products,  or  it  will  become  poorer, 
and  less  populous,  every  day.  It  has  initiated  the  policy  which  wc 
advise ;  industrial  pursuits  are  multiplying,  and  trade  and  manufac- 
tures springing  up,  but  if  we  let  in  foreign  goods,  free  of  duty,  or  at 
very  low  duties,  our  nascent  trade  and  manufactures  will  wither  and 
perish ;  for  we  hare  neither  the  skill  nor  capital  to  enter  into  free 
competition  with  Europeans,  any  more  than,  with  Yankees.  State 
legi^ation  must  continue  to  protect  State  interests.  A  federal  tariff 
oppresses  us ;  it  is  made  for  that  purpose,  enacted  to  enable  the  North 
to  live  by  taxing  the  South ;  but  each  State  may  wisely  and  pafely 
impose  duties  to  protect  its  own  peculiar  interests. 

A  dense  population  is  sure  to  be  wealthy  and  enlightened — a  sparse 
population,  ignorant  and  poor.  There  can  be  no  dense  population 
without  variety  of  industrial  pursuits.  Without  State  protection,  in 
a  new  country,  with  little  skill  or  capitid,  there  can  be  no  variety  of 
industrial  pursuits. 


ART.  IX.-THR  ENGLISH  LANfiUAGR.* 

It  was  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Caxton  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing  into  England,  and  in  1499  the  first  English 
dictionary — the  Prompiorius  Parmdorum — made  its  appearance,  vari- 
ous editions  and  abridgments  of  which  were  issued  from  the  press  of 
Wyt^n  de  Worde  during  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  give  an  account  of  the  similar  works  which  appetu*ed 
subsequently,  but  only  to  note  the  fact  that  the  creation  of  a  national 
literature,  and  its  general  circulation,  demand  uniformity  in  the  forms 
of  a  language,  and  call  for  w^rks  recording  the  origin  and  use  of  its 
elements. 

Johnson  complains,  in  1755,  that  the  English  language,  "  while  it 
was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  every  species  of  literature,  has  it- 
self been  hitherto  neglected,  suffered  to  spread,  under  the  direction  of 
chance,  into  wild  exuberance,  resigned  to  the  tyranny  of  time  and 
fashion,  and  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  caprices  of 
innovation.*'     English  orthography  was  for  a  long  time  governed  by 

*  Having  in  our  last  volume  published  an  article  in  review  of  Webster's  Die- 
tionary*  we  deem  it  but  just  to  insert  a  reply  which  is  sent  to  as  by  a  correspond- 
ent—Editor. 
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the  car,  without  any  solicitude  as  to  position  or  number  of  letters  in  a 
word,  60  that  there  are  plenty  of  (hem.     Itefore  the  art  of  printing  was 
hrouglit  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  the  spelling  depended  lai^ely 
uiK)n  printer's  "reasons."     Letters  were  inserted  or  omitted  accord- 
ing to  the  space  in  a  line.     For  example,  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  1611,  sJiall  and  ^  are  spelled  shall  and  ^e  in  a  line 
where  a  letter  w^  wanting  to  fill  out  the  space,  and  in  the  same  verse 
the«e  words  are  spelled  as  one  word,  with  only  one  /  and  one  e,  s/uiibe^ 
for  the  opposite  reason.     Beside  the  irregularities  arising  from  me- 
chanicid  causes,  there  were  others  growing  out  of  ignorance  of  etymo- 
logy, or  variableness  of  usage,  especially  in  words  derived  from  the 
Latin  and  the  French.     Many  words  of  Latin  origin  had  been  taken 
ilirectly  from  the  French  previous  to  the  multiplication  of  the  Latin 
iVISS.  by  the  art  of  printing,  and  retained  their  form  in  that  language, 
or  took  a  corrupted  form  without  regard  to  the  analogies  of  the  Eng- 
lish.    These  words,  even  when  the  language  had  been  reduced  to  a 
tolerable  uniformity,  constituted  a  variable  element,  taking  the  form  of 
the  French  or  the  Latin  radicals,  according  to  the  preference  of  the 
author  or  the  fashion  of  the  time.     It  was  with  reference  to  this  (then) 
lai^e  class  of  words  that  Johnson  said,  our  "  language  has  its  impro- 
prieties and  absurdities  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to 
coiTcct  or  proscribe ;"  and  further,  that  "  these  are  not  errors  of  ortho- 
gnipliy,  but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  upon  our  language." 

I'he  statement  of  Nares,  that  "  Johnson  almost  fixed  the  external 
form  of  our  language,"  is  measurably  true ;  but  he  retained  many  ano- 
malies which  subsequent  lexicographers  and  grammarians  were  not  slow 
to  point  out.  For  example,  he  spelled  fifty -six  words  like  honor  ^  favor  ^ 
with  the  termination  owr,  and  forty-eight  precisely  similar  words  with 
or;  lo(l(jcnitnt,  but  abridgment  oxi^  acknowledgment;  provcable,  but  unre- 
provable ;  moveable,  but  iminovahle.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
his  dictionary,  usage  was  unsettled  as  to  the  use  of  k  finaJ,  in  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  preceded  by  ic,  and  soon  inclined  against  his 
authority  to  its  rejection.  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  corrected 
some  of  these  inconsistencies,  inserting  silent  e,  for  instance,  in  the 
pennllimate  syllable  of  the  entire  class  of  words  like  lodgment,  abridge 
mcnt,  &.C.  ;  and  Mr.  Worcester,  who  edited  an  edition  of  Todd's  John- 
son, published  in  this  country  in  1827,  adopted  this  innovation  upon 
Johnson,  and  made  several  others  himsel^upon  both  Todd  and  John- 
son, rcttiining,  however,  k  final,  u  in  honour,  &c.  Several  English 
compilers  also  rejected  the  u  in  honor,  &Q,.,  and  the  k  final. 

TliCi?e  improvements  gained  little  currency  in  this  country  or  in 
England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  authors  suggesting  them  made 
Johnt'on  their  basis,  and  he  still  remained  the  unquestioned  authority 
in  all  points  of  orthography  and  usage,  both  with  authors  and  prin- 
ters. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  latter  have  always  exercised  a  far 
more  potent  influence  in  giving  universality  to  certain  forms  of  words 
than  some  authors.  It  is  true  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Johnson,  that 
^'  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things,  have  thought  little  on  sounds 
and  derivations."     Jones,  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary,  well  sa^'s, 
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*Uhe  printed  works  of  our  best  poets,  and  other  most  eminent 
writers,  certainly  ought  never  to  be  produced  as  specimens  of  the 
orthography  of  the  writers  themselves,  since  their  accuracy  is  due  to 
the  care  of  the  corrector  of  the  press  more  than  to  any  judgment  of 
their  own."  The  MSS.  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Etherege,  Byron,  and  other 
great  authors,  afford  ample  proof  of  this. 

Noah  Webster  published,  in  1806,  a  small  dictionary,  in  which  many 
of  the  improvements,  made  or  reconmiended  by  the  various  compilers 
subsequent  to  Johnson,  were  embodied.  During  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing, he  became  widely  known  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
through  the  educational  works  which  he  prepared,  and  by  various 
papers  upon  Language.  It  became  generally  known,  too,  that  he  was 
employed  upon  a  large  dictionary,  which  finally  appeared  in  1827, 
and  at  once  superseded  Johnson  in  this  country,  and  was  most  favor- 
ably received  in  England. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  changes  made  by  Dr.  Webster  in  ortliography.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  one  more  scrupulously  observed  the  maxim  of  Quin- 
tilian — Cofuuetudo  sermoms  est  consensus  erudiiorum.  It  was  only  with 
reference  to  the  variable  element  already  alluded  to,  that  he  exercised 
any  power  of  discretion,  and  even,  with  respect  to  these  words,  he 
might  have  said,  with  Johnson,  '^  strange  as  it  may  appear,  most  of 
the  changes  in  orthography  have  been  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
practice.*'  He  considered  it  *'of  more  consequence  that  the  law 
should  be  known,  than  that  it  should  be  right,^^  and  on  this  principle, 
where  usage  was  firmly  established,  he  adopted  it  sometimes  under 
protest.  But  where  usage  was  uncertain,  he  sought  to  determine 
which  form  was  nearest  to  the  radical,  most  analogical,  and  most  con- 
venient, and  gave  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  it. 

"  In  this  oaie,"  aajs  WabstOT,  **  What  ooorae  i»  the  lexicographer  to  pursue  ? 
Shall  he  adopt  the  method  by  which  Walker  attempts  to  settle  pronunciation, 
aad  cite  authorities  in  favor  of  each  mode  of  spelling?     .  In  this  case  I 

have  determined  to  conform  the  orthography  to  established  English  analogies  : 
the  onlv  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  legitimate  appeal.  ...  If 
men  of  adult  years  do  not  choose  to  examine  the  subject  of  orthography,  and 
correct  their  own  practice,  their  children,  learning  the  lanjE;uage  as  corrected, 
will  become  familiar  with  the  true  orthography,  and  familiarity  and  habit  will 
lend  support  to  truth  and  uniformity.'* 

In  another  place  he  says,  after  enumerating  a  long  list  of  words 
variously  spelled : 

*'  In  our  laneuage,  the  unqualified  role  of  following  th«  common  orthography 
eaanot  have  puice,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is,  there- 
fore, wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  perpetuate 

them Such  a  rule  would  have  been  as  just  in  the  aee  of  Chaucer  as  it 

i«  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed,  what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
English  orthography  ?  In  this  condition  of  our  language  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  lexicographer  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  ortho* 

graphy  of  words,  and  introduce  that  which  is  correct When  this  is 

known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  fluctuatioos  of  spelling  will  cease. 
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With  a  fall  conviction  of  the  value  of  trath  and  correotness  in  langnage,  aa  in 
every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have  diligently  sought  for  tmth,  and 
made  it  the  guide  of  my  deciaions." 

It  would  be  difBcult  to  duscover  asything  "  rash"  or  ^'  revolution- 
ary"  in  this  enunciatipn  of  principlee.  It  is  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
declaration  of  Johnson,  that  in  <^  settling  the  orthography  ....  he 
had  endeavored  to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the  genius  of  our  language." 

The  "innovations"  of  Dr.  Webster  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  which  were  put  forward  oxdy  tentatively,  for  etymo- 
logical or  analogical  reasons  ;  and  those  to  which  he  gave  the  entire 
weight  of  his  name  and  authority,  by  ngecting  alternate  forms.  In 
the  first  class  are  melasaesy  aher,  fether^  tungy  &c.  Hut  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  these  were  given  otlj  as  aUemativts  to  the  regular  forms, 
to  which  precedence  was  usually  given. 

In  many  cases  these  alternate  forms  were  in  partial  use  at  the  time, 
while  others  of  them,  if  not  in  actual  use  by  contemporary  writers, 
were  found  in  th6  older  authors.  For^  example,  melastes  was  in 
partial  use  in  Dr.  Webster^s  time,  and  was  certainly  the  etymological 
form ;  while  twig^  far  tongue,  is  frequently  met  with  in  old  writers, 
and  would  certainly  be  pivferable,  both  from  its  nearness  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  root  tungey  and  for  its  convenience,  were  it  not  for  the  univer- 
sality of  the  form  now  in  use.  Nor  were  successful  precedents  want- 
ing for  this  course  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  tbus  recommending  to  restore 
words  which  had  been  corrupted,  through  ignorance,  to  a  form  in 
agreement  with  their  true  etymology.  The  word  abominable  was  uni- 
versally written  at  one  time  abhommabky  on  the  supposition  that  it  waa 
derived  from  ah,  and  homoj  and  Johnson  gave  place  in  his  dictionary 
to  the  fonn  aeglogue  for  eclogue^  stating  that  it  had  ''come  into  use 
through  a  mistaken  et3rmology."  Both  words  now  have  the  form  in- 
dicated by  the  true  etymology,  and  innumerable  similar  instances 
might  be  cited.  Dr.  Webster  merely  inserted  the  words  with  the 
reformed  orthography  in  their  alphabetical  place,  in  most  cases  with- 
out defining  them,  but  giving,  in  a  note,  his  reasons  for  preferring 
that  form,  and  then  referring  to  the  word  in  its  usual  orthography 
for  the  definition,  or  gave  this  reformed  method  as  supplementary 
or  alternative  to  the  regular  form ;  in  neiiher  case  amounting  to  more 
than  a  simple  expression  of  opinion.  Failing  to  meet  with  approval, 
these  were  omitted  in  subsequent  editions. 

With  rej^ard  to  the  second  class  of  "  innovations,"  to  whose  support 
Dr.  Webster  more  directly  committed  himself,  and  which  constitute 
the  peculiarity  of  the  "  Websterian  orthography,"  we  propose  to 
make  some  statements  contained  in  the  May  number  of  De  How's 
Keview  the  basis  of  what  we  have  to  say,  using  the  classification  of 
the  writer — which  is  not  exhaustive — as  far  as  it  goes.  The  con- 
tributor referred  to,  says : 

**  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  following  : 

*'  1.  The  change  of  re  into  er,  aa  in  ctntrt^  metres  theaire,  6co.,  the  only  reason 
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anign^  for  the  ohange  beioff  to  bring  them  into  analog  with  dder,  chamber, 
dianuter,  and  other  words  of  we  ianof  claie,  introdueed  into  the  language  from 
the  French.*' 

The  plain  statement  of  hd  as  to  these  words  is,  that  the  class  to 
which  th6y  belong  pumbers  several  hundreds,  all  formerlj  spelled  with 
the  terminations  dre^  tre,  hre^  &C.  They  were  taken  directly  from 
the  French,  and  at  first  retained  that  orthography,  without  regard 
either  to  the  root  or  to  English  analogies.  But^  with  the  general  ac- 
quaintance with  classic  literature  consequent  upon  the  art  of  printing, 
the  Beformation,  and  the  cultivatiou  of  the  En^ish  tongue,  these 
words  were  generally  reduced  to  their  root  form,  or  were  made  to 
conform  to  ^?  analogies  of  the  language  iolo  which  they  had 
been  adopted.  A  few,  however,,  reined  the  French  termination 
longer  than  others.  Milton,  Bolingbroke^  Cox,  Camden,  and  others, 
almost  invariably  spelled  cent0r,  f Abater,  qfeder^  and  not  only  so,  but 
centered  and  tpfictered.  We  find  iheaUr^  too,  in  the  Archadoffica 
BriU^nmoOj  by  £dward  Lhuyd,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  printed  on  the 
Oxfbrd  press.  Bailey  gives  center^  theater,  and  ealtpeier^  but  ioqflre. 
Kenej  and  Coles  both  give  center^^theqterj  Kepter,  ealtpeter,  dia,  and 
so  does  Newbery  in  his  spelling  Dictionary.  So  Blount*s  Oloesographia^ 
1656,  gives  scepter  and  theater  in  the  vocabulary,  and  center  in  the 
preface.  Sheridan  spells  center  in  the  prefiice,  but  centre  in  the 
vocabulary.  Fenniog  gives  center  or  centre^  and  cites  from  Milton, 
'^  So  those  centering,"  4^c  Barclay  also  gives  center,  Gilchrist,  in 
his  Ikymologic  Interpreter,  says,  *'  Some  of  the  most  objectionable  pecu- 
liarities of  our  present  orthography  are  evidently  adopted  from  the 
French,  though  our  system  of  pronunciation  are  very  different  from 
theirs,  as  enquire  for  inquire,  ocmdour  for  candor.  Custom  is  not  yet 
so  fixed  as  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  the  Latin  spelling  of  such 
words,"  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  certain  ''  whimsical  com^ 
bination"  of  re  instead  of  er,  '^  which  might  yet  be  rectified  without 
much  violence  to  established  usage,"  and  instmices  tlieatrcj  metre,  &c., 
wbich  he  suggests  should  be  spelled  theater,  meters  Will  any  one  say 
why  we  should  spell  diametei',  chronometer,  thermometer,  &c,  and  yet 
metre  t  As  well  might  it  be  urged  that  we  should  use  the  French  form 
registred  (for  raster),  which  we  find  in  the  preface  to  the  original  edi- 
tion of  Johnson,  or  ddre,  or  philoaophre,  or  chambre,  or  any  of  the  other 
hundreds  of  words  formei*Iy  con tainipg  this  'Vwhimsical  combination.*' 
One  author  after  another  has  rejected  it,  in  obedience  to  analogy  and 
common  sense,  and  now,  according  to  a  recent  statement  of  one  who 
would  retain  these  anomalies,  there  are  only  thirteen  which  still  retain 
it  Again,  will  any  one  say  why  we  should  retain  the  anomaly  in  just 
thirteen  words,  when  we  have  abandoned  it  in  hundreds  ?  But,  even 
if  the  change  in  these  thirteen  words  were  such  a  deadly  offence.  Dr. 
Webster  is  not  liable  to  the  indictment  brought  against  him,  for  he 

gives  the  alternative  forms  thuis :  ij^.]|']-  ^^T^  \  *"^  ^^  "^  ^^^ 
be  cfaaiged  with  being  an  innovator  than  Dr.  Worces^r,  who  givea 
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^^  caliber  or  colore,**    and  who,   in  big  first  edition,  spelled  meager 
after  Johnson,  but  now  ignores  it,  and  gives  only  meagre. 
Tbe  second  count  of  the  indictment  refers  to— 

**  2.  Tbe  omianon  to  double  the  final  eonaoiiaot  in  a  eertun  oImi  of  woids 
when  they  receive  *n  additional  ay  liable,  at,  for  inataaee,  in  tbe  following  woida 
written  by  bim :   traveler^  lewitr^  coutuelor,  dmeliti,  eaneeledf  marvdous,  rovr- 

With  regard  to  this,  all  writers  on  the  English  language,  for  the 
last  century  at  least,  speak  of  tbe  following  as  an  "  established  anal- 
ogy of  the  English  language,  tiz.,  that  primitives,  ending  with  a 
single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  sin^e  vowel,  and  accented  on  the  kai 
syliabley  double  the  final  consonant,  as  heaet^  heaetiing ;  when  noi  ac- 
cented on  tbe  last  syllable  they  do  not  double  the  final  consonant,  as 
bevel,  beveling.  Gilchrist,  in  his  '*  Etjrmologic  Interpreter,"  before 
referred  to,  says,  '^  Words  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by 
a  single  vowel,  and  with  tbe  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  double  the 
consonant  when  another  syllable  is  added  beginning  with  a  vowel ; 
but  if  a  diphthong  precede,  or  the  accent  be  on  the  preceding  syllable, 
tbe  consonant  is  not  doubled."  He  remarks  further,  ^'  The  rule  is 
sufficiently  distinct,  but  the  following  examples  are  at  variance  with 
it :  revel,  revelling,  &c.  Such  anomalies  should  be  proscribed."  So 
thought  Walker,  Ash,  Perry,  Lowth,  and  every  other  writer  and  com- 
piler of  note.  We  submit  that  it  \snot  '^  an  all-sufficient  answer  to 
this.*'^  to  say,  with  our  reviewer,  '*  that  the  words  above  noted,  and 
othm  of  the  same  dass,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  that 
every  ^  rule  has  its  exceptions,  and  that  Dr.  Web^r  himself  makes 
exceptions  to  his  own  niles,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ommission  of  k 
final  in  the  dissyllables  hammock^  hillock,  arrack,  these  not  falling 
within  his  general  rule  concerning  mono^llables ;  also  in  the  omission 
of  e  from  whiskey,  and  not  firom  monof  and  monkeff,  and  of  e  final  from 
axe  and  not  from  hoe ;"  forv  there  are  several  hundreds  of  this  class  of 
words  which  have  already  conformed  to  this  reasonable,  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  lexicographers  and  grammarians,  ^'  well-established" 
analogy,  and  why  have  twenty-seven  arbitrary  exceptions,  for  which 
no  reason  can  be  given  t  Besides,  the  analc^cal  forms  were  in  good 
use  before  Dr.  Webster^s  time ;  and  even  Dr.  Worcester  has  fallen  in 
with  the  progressive  movement  initiated  by  Dr.  Webster.  A  reviewer, 
contending  for  the  *' system"  of  the  former  a  few  months  before  the 
publication  of  the  new  edition  of  bis  dictionary,  instanced  benefited 
as  one  of  tbe  *^  corruptions"  of  Webster,  but  six  months  after  the  new 
edition  of  Worcester  appears,  with  benefited,  which  henceforth  we  may 
suppose  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  a  '*  corruption."  We  can 
furnish  a  list  of  several  hundred  similar  instances  of  change  in  Wor- 
cester, if  called  for ;  and,  in  some  cases,  words  have  changed  their 
dress  four  and  even  five  times  in  successive  editions  of  his  dictionary 
during  tbe  last  thirty  years.  Moreover,  the  instances  cited  by  our 
reviewer  are  not  instances  of  exceptions  made  by  Webster  to  his  own 
rules.    He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  what  Webster's  rule  is  in 
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the  words  referred  to.  We  will  inform  him:  It  is,  to  leave  off  k, 
final,  only  afber  ic,  and  then  onlj  in  wards  of  two  syllables,  so  that 
hammock,  hillock,  and  arrack,  woald  not  constitute  *' exceptions"  to 
Webster's  rule.  As  for  the  rejection  of  e  from  whiskey,  and  not  from 
money  and  monkey,  it  was  for  etymological  reasonfl — as  our  reviewer 
woidd  have  found  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine ;  and  his 
reason  for  leaving  the  e  off  from  ax  was,  that  it  might  conform  to 
lax,  tax,  Sec. ;  hoe  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  words,  and  Dr.  Web- 
ster retains  the  e  final  in '  this  word,  so  that  it  might  conform  to  his 
entire  class  of  dissyllables,  like  doe,  hoe,  roe,  and  woe — -from  which 
last,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Worcester  leaves  it  off,  thus  creating  another 
solitary  and  unnecessary  exception  to  an  otherwise  universally  prevail- 
ing analogy. 

The  next  ofienoe  against  orthographic  propriety  committed  by  Dr. 
Webster  is,  according  to  our  reviewer,  that, 

**  3.  He  inbstitutes  #  for  e  in  the  words  difence,  offence^  pretence,  because,  aa  be 
alleges,  the  $  is  used  in  the  derivatives  dejensive,  offensive^  pretension.  But  this 
rale  will  work  both  ways,  for  in  these  derivatives  the  c  might  as  well  have  been 
aubstitated  for  s,  and  these  words  have  been  written  defencive,  qffencive,  &c.,  in 
the  analogy  of  coercive  ;  and  even  a  better  reason  could  be  {^iven  for  this  substi- 
tution, for  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  for  the  derivative  to  follow  the  or- 
thography of  the  prlnutive  than  the  reverse.  Besides  this,  even  by  his  own 
rule,  Dr.  Webster  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  received  orthography  of  the 
derivatives  defenceless,  offenceiets  ** 

Here  the  reviewer  seems  wholly  to  have  misconceived  Dr.  Web- 
ster. His  reason  for  writing  defense,  offense,  pretense,  was,  that  these 
words  came  to  us  from  the  Latin  defensio,  offensio,  &c.  ;  that  the  deri- 
vatives, defensive,  offensive,  defensible,  and  pretension  were  written  with 
an  s,  is.  undoubtedly,  an  argument  from  convenience  for  so  spelling 
offense,  &c.  But  the  words  coerce  and  coercive  are  properly  spelled 
with  c,  inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  the  Latin  coerceo.  An  ad- 
ditional reason  for  thus  restoring  these  three  words  to  a  form  both 
analogical  and  convenient,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  were  formerly 
spelled  in  •  this  way.  For  example,  in  '^  Holinshed's  Chronicle,"  and 
in  writers  of  that  period  generally,  we  find  them  so  spelled.  In  the 
**  Folio  Prayer  Book  (1710),"  we  likewise  find  this  form  invariably  ; 
but  in  many  writers  we  find  the  two  forms  used  indifierently.  With 
respect  to  recompense,  license,  and  suspense,  usage  was  also  unsettled, 
though  at  one  period  they  were  almost  uniformly  spelled  with  ce,  but 
they  have  now  taken  their  place  with  se,  and  pur  reviewer  makes  no 
protest.  Moreover,  he  ^'appears  to  have  forgotten"  that  Dr. Webster 
gives  the  analogical  forms  defenceless,  offenseless,  ba  well  as  defense, 
defensive,  &c.,  and  that  this  is  the  generally  received  orthography,  in 
this  country,  at  least. 

But  if  in  the  third  count  the  reviewer  misapprehended  Dr.  Webster, 
and  gave  as  a  reason,  what  Dr. Webster  would  never  have  urged,  ex- 
cept incidentally  in  the  fourth,  we  can  hardly  find  a  milder  name 
than  misrepresentation  for  the  manner  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
arraigns  Dr.  Webster,     He  sa^s : 
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*'  4.  In  the  words  mould  and  mouU^  Webster  drops  the  u  to  make  tbem  iiiii- 
form  with  gold,  foidt  ftod  colt,  because,  m  he  says,  the  u  htt  abeady  beon 
dropped  from,  or  "  has  never  been  introduced*^  into,  the^e  words.  The  reason  is 
too  puerile  for  comment** 

Webster  gives  both  num/d  and  moldy  mouh  and  molt^  and  expross^ 
his  preference  for  the  latter  forms.  How  *'  puerile"  bis  reason  ia  can 
best  be  shown  by  quoting  it  as  it  is  given  under  the  respective  words. 
In  behalf  of  mold  he  says,  'Hbe  prevalent  spelling  is  m^oiildj  but  as  the 
u  has  been  omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class,  as  hold,  gold,  M, 
cold,  ^,  it  seems  desirable  to  complete  the  i^ialogy  by  dipping  it 
in  this  word,  as  was  done  by  Spenser,  Lowth,  and  many  others."  Of 
molt,  be  says,  '*  the  prevalent  spelling  is  moult,  but  as  the  u  has  been 
omitted  in  the  other  words  of  this  class,  as  bolt,  dolt,  coU,  &c.,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  complete  the  analogy  by  dropping  it  in  this  word,  as 
many  distinguished  writers  have  done."  Such  is  the  temperate 
language  in  which  Dr,  Webster  universally  expresses  his  preference, 
and  the  eminent  fairness  and  dispassionate  manner  that  characterize 
him,  and  yet  in  another  place  the  reviewer  speaks  of  his  '*  issuing  his 
decrees  with  the  lordly  airs  of  an  autocrat,"  of  his  '*  boldly  assumed 
and  arrogantly  asserted  authority." 

But  we  must  pass  to  the  fifth  specification,  in  which  our  reviewer  is 
little  more  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  the  point  of  attack  than  in  the 
preceding  instances : 

**  6.  Dulneee^  fulneett  ekUfui,  vtilful^  dec,  in  sheer  perversity,  he  spells  with 
the  double  instead  of  the  single  /,  to  prevent,  as  he  states,  the  inconvenience  of 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  So  also,  in  opposition  to  sJl  authority,  tiUanout 
and  vUlany  are  written  viUainoue  and  vtUainVf  to  briog  them  into  conformity  with 
vt//atn.'* 

These  who  have  followed  us  thus  fkr  are  probably  of  opinion  that, 
whether  mistaken  or  not,  Dr.  Webster  was  not  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting orthographic  sins  from  '^  sheer  perversity,"  and  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  spelled  these  words  thus,  in  obedience  to 
another  "  well-established  analogy,*'  with  which  we  presume  all  are 
acquainted,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  even  our  reviewer 
to  have  been  ignorant.  This  analogy,  which  Walker  and  other  \ex\r 
cographers  and  grammarians  style  '*  well-established,"  is,  that  primi- 
tives ending  with  a  double  consonant  retain  both  when,  in  composition, 
the  accent  falls  upon  that  syllable,  as :  illruasy  stillness,  cMllness,  small' 
ness,  tidiness,  shrillness,  gruffness,  crossness,  etc.  Worcester  himself 
retains  the  double  consonant  in  all  of  this  numerous  classi  excepting 
only,  dullness,  fullness,  fulfiU,  instill,  distill,  skillftd,  and  unl/ful,  in 
which  he  leaves  it  out ;  increasing  the  number  of  purely  arbitrary 
and  anomalous  exceptions,  with  much  show,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
^^  sheer  perversity."  Walker  says  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  write  dullness^  etc.,  as  well  as  illness,  etc.,  ''  unless  we  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  rule  in  our  orthography,  good  or  bad,"  As  to  the 
criticism  on  villainous  and  villainy,  our  reviewer  seems  not  to  have 
considered  that  the  old  French  for  villain  was  identical  with  our  word, 
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wbilei  the  modem  French  is  vilaiin.  Had  ^nilanua  been  a  classic  Latin 
wordy  the  criticism  would  have  been  pertioeot ;  but  being  meduxval 
Latin,  'the  Italian  or  Spanish  viilano  might  have  been  put  forward  to 
govern  the  English  formation  with  as  much  pertinency. 

The  next  two  offences  with  which  Pr,  Webster  stands  chained,  are 
as  follows : 

'*6.  The  termination  cur  in  vorde  like  labor,  fawr,  errors  fervor^  Webster 
changed  into  or,  making  only  a  partial  ezoeption  of  Saviour^  which  he  spelled 
both  ways. 

*-7.  In  like  manner,  on  his  authority  chiefly,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
the  final  k  has  been  dropped  from  words  like  mime,  phync^  ^ogic^  and  juHicy 

These,  however,  the  reviewer  looks  upon  as  comparatively  venial — 
even  admits  that  they  may  be  .'Mmproveinents ;"  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  which  can  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  last  two  '*  innovations 
or  improvements" — as  he  stj^es  them — which  do  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety apply  to  any  other  of  the  "innovations"  of  Dr.  Webster, 
unless,  indeed,  the  &ct  that  thqr  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Worcester 
since  the  ''  authority"  of  Dr.  Webster  has  made  them  universal,  con- 
stitutes such  a  reason.  The  other  "innovations"  of  Dr.  Webster 
have  almost  an  equal  currency  in  this  country,  our  reviewer's  state- 
ment to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  With  reference  to  this,  he 
says: 

"  The  firm  of  Harper  dt  Brothers  is  almost  the  only  one  of  note  in  the  United 
States  which  has  adopted  Webster  as  the  standard  of  orthography.  The 
Appletons,  pQtnam,  ana  Scribner  of  New- York ;  Little  6l  Brown,  Ticknor  ^ 
Fields,  Orosby  dt  Nichols,  and  all  the  other  leading  publishing  hoases  of 
Boston ;  and  fiotler  and  J.  B.  Lippineott  dc  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  oon- 
traiT,  with  enlightened  regard  for  the  pority  of  our  language,  especially  eschew 
Weoster,  aud  have  adopted  Worcester." 

In  reply  to  ibis,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  following,  which  was 
made  public  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  statement,  by 
the  publishers  of  Webster. 

**  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  whether  the  statement  that '  we  especially  eschew 
Webster  and  have  adopts  Woroester '  as  our  standard  in  orthography,  is  true, 
we  reply  that  it  is  entirely  vrithoiU  foundation.  Our  practice  is  to  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  tne  authors  of  our  books.  We  have  observed  that  with  literary  men  gen- 
erally, speliinp;  is  entirely  a  matter  of  habit — ^very  few  of  them  conforming  strictly 
to  the  authority  of  any  dictionary ;  while,  in  this  country  at  least,  the  authors 
of  educational  text-books,  and  other  works,  in  reference  to  which  the  question  of 
orthof^phy  is  carefully  considered,  yerj  generally  recognize  and  carefully  fol- 
low Webeter  as  their  stan^rd. 

D.  Applron  4c  Co., 
Charles  Scribnul, 
OioRoi  P.  Putnam. 
"  New-York,  May  16,  I860.'' 

*'  Webster's  system  of  orthography  is  made  the  standard  in  our  office,  and 
when  not  otherwise  influenced  by  tne  preferences  of  our  authors,  our  publica- 
tions conform  thereto. 

*'  The  fact  that  we  sell  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Webster's  dio- 
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tionaries  per  annam,  ve  regard  m  eiiffieieiit  eTidenoe  of  ibe  prefereoeea  of  the 
public  to  warrant  tu  in  adhering  to  thia  standard. 

J.  B.  LirrxMCOTT  6t  Co. 
'PBiLADXLPHXii,  Moy  20, 18d0.*'' 


(( 


Letters  similar  to  the  above,  in  some  instances  more  emphatic,  were 
published  from  Butler  db  Co. ;  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co. ;  Little, 
Brown  db  Co. ;  Crocker  &  Brewster ;  T.  R  Murvin  ;  Bazin  &  Ells- 
worth ;  Henry  Hojt ;  Chase,  Nichols  db  Hill ;  J.  £.  TUton  db  Co., 
and  others. 

It  is  due  to  the  reviewer  to  state,  that  ho  id  not  properly  answer- 
able for  the  statement  we  have  quoted  from  his  article,  as  his  informar 
tion  was  derived  from  what  he  presumed  to  be  authentic  sources. 

It  would  have  been  only  just  in  the  reviewer  to  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Worcester,  in  the  first  dictionary  he  edited,  spelled  honouTy  far 
vour,  dec. ;  criticky  puhUcky  &c ;  that  he  inserted  the  silent  e  in  words 
like  abridgement;  that  he  spelled  apprise  (to  inform)  with  z  before  final 
e;  that  he  changed  the  spelling  of  admtiabky  ascendancy ^  baOistery  beli- 
fioweTy  heUringei^y  and  several  other  similar  words,  /<7tir  times  in  suc- 
cessive editions  of  his  dictionary ;  that  he  changed  heijuealhy  bucaneery 
cannoneeTy  canvas  (cloth),  criticisey  catechise,  and  castellany  three  times ; 
and  finally,  when  Dr.  Webster  had,  by  no  *^  dictatorial  authority,*' 
but  by  the  universal  acceptance  of  his  work  as  a  standard,  brought 
about  uniformity,  he  rejected  the  ity  the  k  final,  and  silent  e,  and 
ended  the  masquerading  of  the  other  words  cited,  by  adopting  the 
spelling  of  Dr.  Webster  in  eveiy  one,  w^th  the  exception  of  admiuible. 
This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  list  of  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Wor- 
cester has  abandoned  obsolete  or  obsolescent  forms  for  those  which 
had  come  into  universal  use  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Webster.  This 
fact  certainly  does  credit  to  Mr.  Worcester's  taste  and  judgment ;  but^ 
we  submit,  should  moderate  the  warmth  of  thora  who  attack  Dr. 
Webster's  "  innovations,"  nearly  every  one  of  which  Mr.  Worcester 
has  adopted. 

**  But  it  is  rather  a  remarlLable  &ot  that  there  is  not  one  author  of  reputation 
in  England  or  America,  or  any  literary  man  of  any  pretension  in  either  oonntry, 
who  has  avowed  himself  a  follower  of  Webster." 

We  are  not  aware  that  Dr.  Webster  ever  aspired  to  gain  "  fol- 
lowers;" but  if  our  reviewer  means  that  not  one  literary  man  or 
author  of  any  pretension  hrs  accepted  him  as  the  highest  authority  in 
his  department,  his  statement  is  sufiiciently  ^'remarkable  "  in  view  of 
the  encomiums  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  his  work,  and  whidi  are  so 
familiar  to  every  school-boy,  that  we  only  allude  to  the  assertion  to 
call  attention  to  the  odium  orihographicum  which  leads  him  to  make 
the  most  inconsiderate  statements.  As  a  *' clincher"  to  this  ^' re- 
markable" statement,  he  adds: 

"  It  is  also  well  known  that  Lord  Macaalaj  thought  it  due  to  his  reputation 
to  protest  in  emphatic  terms  aeainst  the  use  of  Webster^s  orthography  in  the 
republioation  of  tiis  '*  History  of  England^*  by  the  Harpers." 
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If  he  had  takoo  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  "  Boston  Mercantile 
Libraiy  Reporter,"  of  March,  1855,  he  would  have  found  that  when 
some  anxious  gentlemen  wrote  Macaulaj  on  the  sulgect,  he  replied  in 
substance,  *^  that  it  was  a  matter  of  supreme  mdifierence  to  him  how 
they  (the  Messrs.  HarperB)  spelled  his  writings,  provided  they  made 
him  state  just  what  he  intended.  He  hoped  they  would  make  the 
orthography  of  his  history  confcmn  to  the  best  usage  in  America ; 
and  -he  complimented  the  appearanoe  of  the  New-Yoik  edition." 
But  even  had  Macaulay  made  such  protest,  it  would  have  lain  against 
Worcester  as  well  as  Webster,  aince,.  as  some  critic  has  remarked : 

**  Dr.  Wereetter  has  done  hiB  best  to  perpetaste  the  blanders  of  Dr.  Webster. 
The  Utter  obetinately  fell  into  and  peruetea  in  the  blunder  of  omitting  u  from  s 
large  claas  of  words  ending  in  our,  as  ardour,  aukdour,  fawmr,  dee. ;  of  dioppine 
the  first  €  from  obrUgemtM,  iudfiemtu,  dee. ;  of  ontting  off  the  k  from  aMtkk, 
ealhoiiekj,ite.f  against  the  anthontj  of  Worcester's  first  edition  (1827),  and  the 
prevailing  nsage  of  the  ^Inglish  press ;  and  Worcester,  in  every  succeeding 
edition,  has  adopted  ana  perpetuated  ev^eiy.  one  of  these  obstinate  blunders.*' 

Bat  we  cannot  fdlow  this  reviewer  further  than  to  notice  the  fol- 
lowing, concerning  the  vocabulary  of  Worcester : 

**  The  TocAbulary  is  the  fullest  yet  published,  and  is  probably  a  complete  de- 
poeitory  of  all  the  legitimate  words  in  uie  lan^^uage,  with  the  exception,  we  tidce  it 
for  granted,  of  the  "  bad  words,"  on  the  omission  of  which  from  his  dictionary 
Dr.  Johnson  was  coniplimented  by  the  old  lady,  and  to  which  he  replied,  by  say- 
ing, he  was  sorry  to  find  that  she  had  been  looking  for  them." 

The  reviewer,  in  his  examination  of  "  Worcester/'  certainly  was  not 
obnoxious  to  the  criticism  which  the  crabbed  old  lexicographer  made 
upon  the  old  lady.  We  ask  his  attention  to  the  following  from 
Worcester:  jiggumM^  aoUmnizait,  fiddUJaddley  toegotimny  acrimptioff^ 
9olivagou8j  dtrt-piet  pkk-pashj  fiddlenie^iee,  duhberdegtillwnf  and  others, 
which  it  wouH  be  hardly  decent  to  quote.  Is  this  ihe  '^  well  of 
English  undefiled"  firom  which  we  and  our  children  are  to  draw?  If 
^'  a  dictionary  is  not  a  drag-net  to  bring  up  for  us  the  broken  pots 
and  dead  kittens,  the  sewerage  of  speech  as  well  as  its  live  fishes," 
here,  we  suggest,  is  a  perversion  from  its  proper  use.  In  compounds, 
too.  Dr.  Worcester  seems  to  have  fixed  upon  no  definite  principle,  but 
to  have  followed  a  receipt  givoi  by  P^;e  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the 
English  Language."  Pegge  says :  ^'  I '  have  4umezed  a  receipt  for 
fabricating  new  words  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  a  made-dish 
can  be  produced,  upon  the  principles  of  any  culinary  pharmacopoeia 
whatever,  by  the  assistance  of  the  following  ingredients,  viz :  Take  the 
privative  un,  and  add  to  it  a  positive  adverb  or  adjective,  and  you 
have  as  good  a  n^adve  as  any  in  the  world."  Dr.  Worcester,  by  the 
use  of  this  receipt,  has  produced  about  twelve  hundred  of  '*  as  good 
negatives  as  any  in  the  world"  from  the  adverb  un  ;  an  advance  of 
about  three  hundred  on  any  other  lexicographer.  Of  which  we  may 
instance:  urUettable^  untriumphabky  urUuckered,  unupH/tedy  unwcrm' 
woodedj  unwhUaoashedy  unquarrdabUy  unruwigabie,  etc.    Of  words  made 
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hem.  the  adverb  tnUj  deoofding  to  a  similar  iiBoeipt,  he'  has  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-flrd.  Bnt  on  the  oontrary,  in  regard  to  new  words  in 
good  use,  there  is  in  ^*  Worcester**  a  singular  ku^,  showing  that  the 
^  latest'*  is  not  always  the  **  best^"  for,  in  the  first  page  of  tfie  appen- 
dix to  '^  Webster/*  we  find  the  following,  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  *' Worcester,'*  visE. :  Aarans-tid^  abeam,  aboHiwmzej  abar- 
tientj  abeohitMcy  dbstituner,  Acadia,  Acadian  (used  by  Longfellow),  ac- 
amnt'Currmtj  acerra,  aeettbuHfaraio,  0Kocsil4t77(natitiGal),  and  some  dozen 
omilar  words ;  and  elsewhere,  of  words  really  brought  into  use,  which 
we  have  turned  to,  we  find  in  "  Webster**  but  not  in  "  Worcester,** 
raema,  scientist,  garroter,  etc. 

As  to  etymologies^  we  have  not  space  to  make  an  extended  compar- 
ison, but  think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  Webster  is  more 
original  and  suggestiTB  than  Worcester.  The  method  of  Webster,  in 
this  department,  is  far  behind  the  present  state  of  philologic  science,  but 
Worcester  has  exaggerated  the  defects  of  the  arbitrary  and  unscientific 
method  of  Webster.  We  find  a  perfect  thicket  of  equivalent  words 
from  eveiy  imaginable  dialect^  without  the  slightest  reference  to  what 
b  really  the  root  word,  and  with  no  regard  in  their  arrangement  to 
their  real  afiinities. 

In  definitioni  which  is,  after  all,  the  point  of  most  importance,  so 
far  as  the  general  public  iu  concerned,  Webster  shows  a  remarkable 
aptitude  and  even  genius.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  a  formal 
comparison  of  the  two  works  under  consideration  in  this  regard. 
There  is  a  lack  of  breadth,  of  comprehensiveness,  in  Worcester's  defi- 
nitions, and  the  seeming  conciseness  of  statement  is  gained  at  the 
expense  of  these  essential  qualities.  A  reference  to  the  words  death, 
/aith,  grace,  or  any  similar  words,  will  illustrate  this  point. 
.  So  much  for  the  comparative  merits  of  these  two  dictionaries.  If 
in  this  view  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  maintain  the  propriety  and 
desirableness  of  the  orthography  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  the  general  su- 
periority of  his  work  for  all  Uie  purposes  of  reference,  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  foot  that  great  improvements  are  yet  called  for.  The  popular 
idea  of  what  a  dictionary  should  be,  luis  been  greatly  raised  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  works ;  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  has  served  only  to  show  the  miserable  inadequacy  of 
both.  Webster  is  confessedly  deficimt  in  certain  points,  but  the 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Worcester's  publishers  to  meet  these  deficiencies 
is  ill-cUgested  in  plan,  and  faulty  smd  incomplete  in  execution.  The 
etymology  of  Webster,  admirable  for  his  time,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  improved  method  of  the  new  philology ;  that  of  "  Worcester'* 
is  simply  a  crude  accumulation  of  vocables  on  the  old,  unscientific 
plan  d  Webster,  with  even  less  of  Mstorioal  etymology,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  the  fertility  of  suggestion  which  make  **  Webster's"  valuable, 
even  now. 

The  pictorial  illustrations,  and  the  incorporation  of.  synonyms,  are 
both  valuable  features  in  a  dictionary ;  but  in  '*  Worcester's,*'  the  former 
are  mainly  cute  of  bird/  heads  and  leaves  of  plants,  sparsely  sci^tered 
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along  the  pages  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine  hundred,  with  a  dozen 
or  two  of  illustrations  in  architecture,  all  inadequate  for  the  purposea 
of  illustration,  and  most  of  which,  are  onlj  reduced  patterns  of  cuts 
to  be  fbund  in  any  elementary  work  on  Natural  History.  The  illus- 
trations in  '^  Webster"  are  much  larger  and  more  finely  executed, 
and  better  selected,  but  still  not,  to  our  af^refaension,  exactly  what  is 
wanted.  The  synonyms  of  *'  Worcester^'  are  largely  taken,  tferbatmj 
from  Piatt's  little  work  on  English  Synonyms,  and  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  admirable  table  of  synonyms  in  '*  Webster,"  the  last 
literary  labor  of  the  lamented  Gk>odrich<  In  scientific  terms  we  hardly 
know  which  is  the  worse.  Many  in  '*  Webster^'  need  revision,  and 
the  vocabulary  of  these  terms  is  inadequate.  But  the  fault  in  *'  Wor- 
cester" is,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  prindple  of  selection. 
The  most  unusual  terms  of  classification  are  included,  and  the  words 
in  most  frequent  use  omitted.  But  even  in  this,  the  sdection  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary  and  inconsistent ;  terms  being  indnded  or  rgected  for 
no  apparent  reason.  Again,  in  the  definition  of  sudi  terms,  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  what  is  wanted  in  a  general  dictionaxy,  is 
a  definition  of  the  toord  and  not  a  description  of  the  ihmgj  which  is 
only  appropriate  in  a  cyclopedia  or  strictly  scientific  hand-bode.  In 
the  general  vocabulary,  the  want  of  sdection  and  the  enormous  mul- 
ti{dication  of  compounds,  as  we  hate  already  shown,  are  still  more 
i^parent. 

What  we  want  now,  is  a  dictionary  in  which  these  redundancies 
and  excrescences,  the  result  of  a  rivalry  of  publishers,  shall  be  care- 
frilly  pruned  and  rejected ;  a  dictionary  not  made  by  'prentice  hands 
and  journeymen,  but  elaborate,  comprehensive,  and  scientific  in  plan 
and  execution.  The  enormous  prestige  of  ^'  Webster,"  both  in  this 
countiy  and  England,  together  with  its  unquestionable  superiority  in 
the  fundamental  excellence  of  a  popular  dictionary,  its  definitions, 
afford  the  proper  basis  for  such  a  woik.  His  publishers,  by  giving  us 
a  work  of  this  character,  would  not  only  be  performing  an  inestimable 
service  to  all  who  speak  the  English  language,  but  would  themsdves 
gain  a  substantial  reward. 


ART.  X.  -THE  GRAPE -ITS  CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  AT  THE 

SOUTH. 

£  The  folIowiDg  most  admirable  essay  was  prepared  by  Dr.  William  Hume,  of 
South  Carolim^  and  read  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
that  State.  It  is  fall  of  valaable  snggestions,  and  will,  we  hope,  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  vine  growing  industry  of  the  South.  In  the  future  which  is  be- 
fore us,  so  full  of  promise,  let  us  begin,  right  speedily,  to  develop  every  source 
of  prosperity  and  wealth.^-£o.] 

The  sucoessful  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  certain  portions  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  general  complaint  of  an  inability  to  manufacture  a 
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good  wine  from  its  fruit,  makes  it  incumbent  on  some  one  to  investi- 
gate the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  supply  the  remedy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  recent  success  in  the  grape  culture  has  been  produced 
bj  the  abandonment  of  European  vines,  and  the  substitution  of  na- 
tive American,  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  if  we  refer  the  fiiilure  of  the 
European  species  to  disability  of  soil  and  climate  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  while  we  attribute  the  success  of  the  native  species  to  a 
compatibility  of  soil  and  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  our  varying 
climate.  Thus  one  important  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  The  vine 
will  grow  and  the  grapes  may  be  collected  ;  now,  the  second  difficulty 
is  to  make  a  good  wine — a  difficulty  still  opposed  to  the  profitable  and 
productiye  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

The  inability  of  the  European  species  of  vine  to  adapt  themselves 
to  our  climate  and  soil,  may  be  refen-ed  to  a  property  or  peculiarity 
connected  with  the  vital  processes.  They  cannot  flourish  in  unconge- 
nial localities,  because  they  cannot  assimilate  those  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  their  increase  and  perfection.  The  native  vines  do 
flourish,  and  do  assimilate  what  is  necessary  to  their  increase  and  per- 
fection. Then  comes  the  important  question :  ^^Is  the  exprrased 
juice  of  the  foreign  and  native  grape  identical  in  chemical  composi- 
tion ?"  If  the  answer  is  affirmative,  then  follows  the  question : 
^^  Why  can  we  not  make  alike  European  wine  out  of  an  American 
grape,  by  the  European  processes  V*  The  flnnentative  process  has  no 
dependence  on  soil.  The  soil  has  produced  the  sugar,  preparatory  to 
the  fermentation,  and  here  may  end  its  function. 

Now  comes  the  other  consideration  connected  with  fermentation, 
and  on  which  the  whole  process  possibly  depends,  viz.  climate.  If 
the  soil  and  climate  conjointly  regulate  the  growth  and  production  of 
the  vine,  the  climate  alone  regulates  the  conversion  of  grape-juice 
into  wine ;  and  here  it  is  where  the  skill  of  man  must  devise  means 
to  obviate  the  disability  of  climate.  European  knowledge  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  is  nearly  perfect ;  and  with  this  knowledge, 
art  must  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  The  fermentation  of 
saccharine  solutions,  as  well  as  all  other  fermentations,  are  regulated 
by  temperature  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  wish,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  alchohol  when  the  temperature  of  the  season  is  favorable  to 
the  production  of  vin^r ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  obtain  vine- 
gar when  the  temperature  is  unfavorable.  Both  products  require  spe- 
cific temperatures  and  specific  times.  *  It  is  by  disregarding  or  not 
knowing  these  simple  rules,  that  so  many  attempts  to  make  wine  out 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  have  ended  in  making  vinegar.  If  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar  was  the  object  in  view,  our  climate  would  be 
admirable ;  but  if  wine  is  the  object,  it  is  extremely  unfavorable,  and, 
I  may  add,  impossible,  according  to  the  European  processes.  We 
afe  iiuformed  by  the  chemists  that  grape-juice  contains  all  the  elements 
for  "wine-making,  viz.  :  The  water,  the  salts,  the  sugar,  the  flavor, 
iui4  the  ferment.  It  is  only  necessary  to  set  it  aside,  and,  by  sponta- 
neous fermentation,  the  sugar  will  be  transformed  into  alchohol  and 
xsvbonic  acid,  and  grape-juice  will  be  wine.     Such  will  be  the  case  at 
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a  temperature  of  65^  Fahrenheit,  but  not  a  temperature  of  SS''.  At 
this  latter  temperature,  the  vinous  fermentation,  that  produced  the 
alcohol,  does  not  cease  and  leave  the  juice  as  wine,  but  goes  on  and 
establishes  the  acetous  fermentation,  bj  which  the  alcohol  is  converted 
into  vinegar. 

The  high  temperature  has  effected  two  consecutive  fermentations  ; 
the  first  being  the  transformation   of  sugar  into   alcohol,  and  the 
second  being  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid.     The 
two  fermentations  generaUj  progress  together,  and  both  may  be  im- 
perfect, so  that  when  the  wine  is  bottled  we  have  a  mixture  of  sugar, 
wine,  and  vinegar — the  sweet,  the  strong,  and  the  sour — the  elements 
of  punch,  badlj,  expensively,  and  laboriously  prepared.     Such  is  the 
wine,  honestly  prepared  according  to  the  European  process,  and  such 
is  the  wine  of  Aiken  and  Columbia,  which  I  have  received  and  tasted. 
That  this  defect  depends  upon  temperature  there  cannot  be  a  question, 
as  all  the  authorities  inform  us  that  65^  is  the  proper  temperature  for 
the  vinous  fermentation,  and  that  it  is  better  to  be  below  than  above. 
To  establish  the  fact  of  temperature,  I  obtained  some  blue  grapes,  the 
produce  of  Columbia,  expressed  the  juice,  and  set  it  aside  to  observe 
the  result.    The  temperature  was  above  85^.    Fermentation  soon  com- 
menced and  proceeded  with  rapidity ;  the  copious  sediment  was  depos- 
ited, and  a  vinous  odor  was  perceptible.     Shortly,  the  acetous  odor 
predominated,  and,  on  tasting,  I  found  my  wine  was  passing  into 
vinegar.     To  arrest   this  conversion   I   immediately   filtered   it,    to 
remove  the  sediment,  and  added  a  small  portion  of  inodorous  alco« 
hoi.     The  plan  succeeded.     I  have  now  a  sour  wine,  very  much  like 
bad  Port  wine,  but  not  genuine  vinegar,  which  it  would  have  boen  if 
left  alone  to  pursue  its  own  course.     This  operation  was  perfoimed  on 
the  pure  mu&t.     The  marc  was  digested  in  water  for  about  two  hours, 
and  squeezed,  by  which  I  obtained  a  sweet,  high-colored  fluid.     This 
was  set  aside  in  the  same   manner,  and  allowed  to  follow  its  own 
course.     Fermentation  commenced  and  proceeded  like  the  must,  and  it 
is  now  a  high-colored  vinegar,  submits  to  be  corked,  and  seems  to  be 
permanent.     It  is  evident,  from  these   observations,  that  the  acetic 
fermentation  was  coincident  with  the  vinous — that  a  sufficiency  of 
alcohol  to  prevent  the  acetous  fermentation  could  not  be  accumulated, 
for  the  alcohol  passed  into  acetic  acid  as  rapidly  as  it  was  pro<luced, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  vinegar  manufactured  directly,  or  rather  inter- 
ruptedly, out  of  sugar,  analago'us  to  the  common  domestic  production 
of  vinegar  from  molasses  and  water,  by  the  agency  of  our  summer 
heat. 

From  these  experiments,  and  the  experience  of  the  world,  it  is 
manifest  that  an  unacid  wine  cannot  be  purely  made  in  a  hot  climate. 
In  Aiken  and  Columbia  the  grapes  ripen  in  August,  and  may  be  pro- 
longed to  September.  The  temperature  of  the  air  may  range  from 
80^  to  85^  at  this  time,  offering  a  climatic  disability  to  the  simple 
manufacture  of  a  pure  wine.  This  high  temperature  will  excite  the 
said  fermentation  before  the  alcoholic  is  completed.  It  will  excite 
also  a  violence  of  action  which  is  uncontrollable.      We  may  stand 
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by  and  see  the  detteoetioa  of  the  wine  withoat  the  means  or 
poireyof  amstmg  the  dieaBtrboB  conaequeocefl*  We  may  proceed  to 
racking,  and  thtiB.  mitigate  or  delay  the  operation,  but  acidity  will 
flnaUy  triumph,  and  a  eoor  compound,  will  be  the  result  It  may  be 
aikfd,  how  this  climatic  disability  is  overcome  in  other  countries  T 
lliadeira  is  represented  as  a  tropiod  island,  producing  spgar,  pineap- 
pies,  and  bananas,  yet  the  best  wine  is  there  made.  It  is  to  be 
resMmbered  that  the  wine  is  not  made  in  the  climate  of  the  tropical 
firoits,  but  ou  a  higher  range-— among  the  mountains,  where  the  meai\ 
temperature  is  below  66^  at  the  time  of  the  vintage.  Then,  succesa 
depends  upon  this  judicious  choice  of  temperature,  which  is  both 
lavorable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  conversion  of  its  must 
into  wine.  An  exchange  of  localities  would  deetroy  both  productions ; 
sugar  would  not  come  to  perfection  in  the  wiae  region,  nor  would  the 
wine  come  to  perfection  iti  the  sugar  region ;  and  if  it  did,  which  is 
possible,  the  manufacture  would  be  impracticable.  As  it  is,  the  wine 
is  not  carried  out  of  its  own  region  until  it  is  completely  made,  and  at 
least  one  year  old. 

If,  then,  the  climate  of  the  middle  portion  of  South  Carolina,  which 
seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  growth  and  production  of  the  vine,  is  un- 
fiivorable  to  the  manufaM^ture  of.  a  good  wine,  what  shall  be  donet 
Shall  we  abandon  the  project,  or  interpose  to  obviate  the  climatic  dis- 
ability? Can  we  cool  the  air?  Can  we  delay  the  maturity  of  the 
firuitf  or  can  we  excavate  cool  oeUars,  into  which  the  must  is  imme- 
diately conveyed,  and  allowed  to  ferment  at  a  jMroper  temperature  t 
The  cost  of  construction  seems  to  be  the  only  impediment.  The 
mean  temperature  of  A&en  is  only  62^;  hence  a  cellar,  properly 
arched  and  covered  with  earth,  would  maintain  that  temperature 
throughout  the  year ;  or  a  tunnel  may  be  driven  into  a  hill,  from  the 
valley,  enlarged  and  properly  supported,  and  the  same  end  would  be 
gained.  Hie  press  and  house  could  be  placed  immediately  over  it, 
and^  by  a  pipe,  the  must  could  be  passed  into  the  vats  and  tuns  con- 
tained in  the  cellar.  By  this  arrangement,  laborious  and  expensive  as 
it  may  seem  to  be,  the  climatic  impediment  is  removed.  We  place 
Aiken  on  a  par  with  the  most  favored  wine  regioAs.  We  simulate  it 
to  Madeira,  and,  if  we  imitate  the  Portuguese,  we  may  make  a  wine 
equal  to  that  of  Madeira,  or  any  other  that  the  kind  of  grape  cultivated 
seems  to  suit  It  is  well  known  that  the  returns  of  a  vineyard  are 
not  immediate,  and  that  some  capital  is  involved.  This  X  leave  to 
the  proprietors,  who  best  know  their  own  financial  affairs. 

The  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  are  Eet 
down  as  authentic  in  all  treatises  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the  prac- 
tices which  are  prevalent  have  been  derived  from  antiquity.  The 
history  of  ancient  and  modem  wines  concurs  in  the  efficacy  of  wium 
exposures  of  the  grape,  and  cool  cellars  for  the  manufacture  and  preser^ 
vatioa  of  the  wine.  Tlie  manufacturers  of  malt  liquors  and  whiskey  seek 
^o6L  dilates  for  their  works,  founded  on  the  observation  of  the  ready 
•conversion  of  alcohol  into  aortic  acid,  and  the  common  popular  ideas 
of  tb#  souring  of  beer  and  wine  is  not  without  its  influence  on  the 
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poUic.  The  univOTsal  belief  is,  that  ail  things  which  have'become  soar 
to  the  taste  are  converted  into  vinegar ;  hence,  if  a  glass  of  really  pore 
Aiken  wine  is  presented  to  a  connoisseur  in  the  article,  he  will  pro* 
noance  it  not  only  as  sour  as  vinegar,  but  he  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  glass  contains  more  vinegar  than  wine.  I  ^candidly  admowledge 
that  I  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  deranged  the  serenity  of  old  Mr. 
Herbemont's  countenance  by  pronouncing  such  a  judgment  upon  some 
of  his  Palmyra  wine.  On  the  recent  receipt  of  some  wine  from  Aiken, 
I  oonclnded  that  it  contained  vinegar  in  consequence  of  its  acidity, 
but  I  did  not  perceive  the  odor  of  vinegar.  It  was  really  too  sour  to 
drink,  and  not  quite  sour  enough  to  pass  off  as  white  wine  vinegar. 
Under  a  doubt  thus  produced  I  proceeded  to  test  it  for  acetic  acid,  and 
was  much  astonished  that  I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  that  acid.  I 
then  examined  all  the  sour  wines  that  I  had,  with  predsdy  the  same 
result.  A  new  truth  was  developed.  The  popular  idea  of  sourness  in 
wines  universally  proceeding  from  the  presence  of  vinegar  was  an 
error.  The  acetic  fennentation  had  not  occurred  in  these  wines,  and 
the  rules  of  fermentation  derived  from  n^t  and  grain  was  inapplicable 
to  grape  juice.  We  learned  an  important  fact,  viz. :  that  if  oor  wine 
is  sour,  it  is  not  always  from  acetic  add,  and  the  wine  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  the  influence  of  ditnate. 

But  if  our  wine  is  too  sour  to  dxink,  some  one  may  say :     Of  what 
importance  is  it  to  know  that  it  is  not  from  vinegar?    To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  every  eSBdct  has  a  specific  cau^e,  and  when  we  discover 
that  our  wine  is  not  sour  from  an  add  generated  in  fermentation,  we  may 
be  assured  that  we  will  find  the  addity  to  proceed  from  another  source, 
and,  perhaps,  from  a  source  which  may  be  more  under  our  control 
than  the  process  of  fermentation.     Had  the  popular  impression  been 
confirmed,  that  the  acidity  of  the  Aiken  wines  proceeded  from  acetic 
add,  we  would  have  been  compdled  to  limit  our  labors  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  fermentative  processes,  but  the  analysis  proves  that  no 
acetous  fermentation  has  occurred.     The  absence  of  acetic  acid  proves 
that  no  transformation  of  alcohol  has  been  spontaneoudy  produced, 
which  is  further  established  by  the  detection  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
alcohol,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  production  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  the  alcohol,  and  both  cannot  be 
present  in  full  quantities.     The  first,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the 
error  of  the  kind  of  addity  obeerved,  is  as  follows :     The  must, 
when    first  produced,  is  observed  to  be  sweet  to  the  taste ;    after 
fennentation,  when  tasted  again,  it  is  found  to  be  add ;  the  inference 
is  dear  that  the  addity  has  been  produced  by  the  fennentation,  and 
the  common  knowledge  derived  from  the  domestic  manu&cture  of  vwr 
cgar  is  applied  to  the  wine,  and  the  conviction  is  perfect  that  the 
sugar  has  been  first  transformed  into  alcohol,  and  subsequently  into 
acetic  acid ;  but  chemical  analysis  shows  that  alcohol  is  present,  and 
sugar  and  acetic  acid  is  absent,  hence  the  presumed  transformatiaB 
could  not  have  taken  place,  beyond  the  limit  of  converting  the  sugar - 
into  alcohol,  leaving  the  other  constituents  unchanged. 

Chemistry  also  teaches  us  that  the  fermented  must  owes  its  addi 
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taste  to  tartaric  acid,  the  acid  which  is  peculiar  to  the  grape^  and  that 
it  is  the  same  acid  which  imparts  acidxtj  to  the  green  fhiit.  On  fur- 
ther examination,  we  find  that  the  quaotitj  of  tartaric  acid  renMuna 
nearly  the  same,  whether  fermentation  be  allowed  or  not,  cnt,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  matft 
before  fermentation  that  there  is  after,  and  that  the  pcroeiyed  increase 
of  acidity,  as  determined  by  the  taste,  is  a  deception.  The  least 
experienced  compounder  of  punch  knows  that  the  addition  of  sugar  to 
lime-juice  destroys  the  acidity,  according  to  the  test  of  taste,  and  that 
the  so-called  lemon-syrup  can  be  drank  and  relished.  He  may  not 
know  that  an  addition  of  lime-juice  to  brandy  makes  it  intensely  sour  $ 
a  single  trial  will  prove  that  he  has  spoiled  his  brandy,  but  he  will 
soon  learn  to  correct  the  acidity  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  From  this 
simple  domestic  experiment  it  is  apparent  that  sugar  masks  the  acidity 
while  brandy  does  not,  and  it  satisfactorily  explains  the  commonly 
observed  fact,  that  must  becomes  add  during  fermentation,  and  in  the 
following  manner :  the  recent  grape-juice  contains  its  normal  amount 
of  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  a  certain  portion  of  grape-sugar,  which 
gives  the  impression  that  the  juice  is  sweet,  for  the  presence  of  sugar 
masks  the  sourness  of  acid.  During  fermentation  Uie  sugar  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol ;  in  other  words,  it  is  removed,  and  no  longer  tends 
to  mask  the  acidity  ;  the  alcohol  produced  has  no  property  similar  to 
the  sugar,  and  the  full  force  of  the  acidity  is  developed  on  the  tongue, 
apd  the  wine  is  said  to  have  become  acid,  but  in  reality  there  is  no 
more  acid  present  in  the  fermented  juice  than  there  was  in  the  sweet 
must.  The  whole  creed  depends  upon  a  deception  of  taste,  dependent 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  sugar ;  and  its  remarkable  property  of 
concealing  the  flavor  of  acidity,  and  inducing  the  belief  of  the  absence 
or  presence  of  an  acid.  The  poet  has  cautioned  us  against  a  too  strict 
reliance  on  color  $  we  may  now  leam  how  erroneous  it  is  to  place  too 
much  reliance  on  taste. 

The  detection  and  exposure  of  this  long  existing  error  is  calculated 
to  advance  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  our  countiy,  by  diverting  atten- 
tion from  one  department  to  another.  We  have  hitherto  been  induced 
to  believe  thas  our  wine  has  been  spoilt  in  the  fermentative  process ;  it 
is  now  proved  that  this  bdief  is  unfounded.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
tartaric  acid  takes  no  part  in  the  fermentative  process,  its  original  pres- 
ence only  becomes  more  manifest  by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into 
alcohol.  It  is  then  certain  that  our  error  in  wine  making  is  ante- 
rior to  the  fermentation,  and  must  be  found  in  the  cultivation  and  kind 
of  grape  which  furnishes  the  must.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  in  wine 
countries,  that  the  quality  of  the  must  determines  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  i»  it  is  also  an  axiom  that  tlie  quality  of  the  ingredients  deter- 
mines the  quality  of  .any  compound.  Bad  flour  never  makes  good 
bread,  rotten  com  never  .makes  good  whiskey,  bad  manners  never 
maike  good  society,  and  bad  must  can  never  make  good  wine.  These 
truths  being  self-evident,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  quality  of  the 
must  which  is  produced  in  our  country,  in  order  to  determine  why 
good  wine  is  not  made,     llie  obvious  defects  of  our  domestic  wines  are 
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exoesB  of  acidity,  weakness  in  body,  that  is,  deficiency  in  alcohol  and 
want  of  an  agreeable  flavor  or  odor.  These  observed  defects  in  the 
wine  indicate  an  excess  of  tartaric  add,  a  deficiency  of  sugar,  and 
absence  of  essential  oil  in  the  must. 

The  ascertained  disproportions  may  proceed  from  the  variety  of 
grape  cultivated,  or  the  want  of  maturity  at  the  time  of  the  vintage. 
All  varieties  of  grapes  are  not  equally  sweet,  nor  high-fiavored.  Some 
are  eminently  add,  and  never  become  sweet.  Others  are  dedded^ 
acid  when  immature,  and  become  sweet  when  allowed  farther  time  to 
complete  the  maturity ;  hence,  the  disproportions  between  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  essential 
oil,  do  vary  both  with  the  kind  of  grape  and  the  state  of  maturity.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  temperature  of  the 
place  have  decided  influences  on  the  quality  of  the  must,  and  neces- 
sarily upon  the  quality  of  the  produced  wine ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
both  soil  and  climate  exercise  Uieir  influences  in  produdng  those  dis- 
proportions, between  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  grape,  which 
are  known  to  be  detrimental  to  the  production  of  a  good  wine.  Where 
so  many  accidents  conspire  to  produce  a  bad  wine,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  no  good  has  been  produced.  Yet,  if  we  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  conditions  of  this  conspiracy,  it  is  possible  to  change  the  re- 
sults. We  have  to  conuder  both  nature  and  art — inatnre  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grape,  and  art  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and  an 
error  committed  in  either  department  will  frustrate  the  intent  desired, 
and  end  in  disappointment. 

The  observed  preponderance  of  the  add  over  the  sugar,  proceeds 
from  the  immaturity  of  the  grape ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  sugar 
is  a  transformation  of  the  tartaric  add  into  sugar,  and  a  process  of 
time  is  necessary  for  that  especial  conversion.  If  art  interferes  too 
ear]y,  we  may  obtain  by  the  vintage  a  must  which  contains  no  sugar ; 
we  may  have  only  a  solution  of  tartaric  add,  similar  to  any  other 
green  fruit,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  wine  can  be  produced  by  an  at- 
tempted fermentation,  as  there  is  no  sugar  to  be  converted  into  alcohol. 
The  vinous  fermentation  cannot  take  place,  as  the  necessary  dements 
of  that  fermentation  are  absen^  What  is  obvious  to  any  observer, 
who  operates  on  really  green  grapes,  is  more  or  less  observable  in 
grapes  more  or  less  ripe.  What  we  call  maturity  is  nothing  but  the 
conversion  of  the  add  into  sugar,  and  it  is  plain  the  maturer  the  grapes 
are  admitted  to  be,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sugar  will  be,  and  the 
less  the  quantity  of  acid  will  be.  Our  wines  are  admitted  to  be  too 
sour,  and  too  weak  in  alcohol ;  just  such  results  as  a  deficiency  of  sugar 
would  occasion,  when  the  add  has  remained  unchanged,  and  just  such 
a  state  as  our  wine  should  be,  if  made  from  the  juice  of  green  grapes. 
Among  the  wild  grapes  of  our  country  we  have  some  that  never,  by 
any  process  of  maturity,  become  sweet.  It  is  certain  that  of  these  no 
one  would  attempt  to  make  a  potable  wine,  and  what  is  true  of  these 
savage  varieties,  is  in  part  true  of  the  more  domestic,  if  plucked  in 
the  savage  condition  of  immaturity.  The  facts  of  the  case  as  have 
been  observed,  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  great  first  error  of  our 
wine-makers  is  in  a  premature  harvest. 
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We  have  not  waited  suffideiitlj  long  to  allow  the  grape  to  comidete 
ila  proper  function,  and  to  arrange  its  elements  in  those  happy  propor- 
tions which  are  desired  bj  mankind,  and  appropriate  to  gratify  his 
taste  when  the  manu&cture  is  complete.  We  neither  want  it  too 
soar  nor  jet  too  sweet,  and^pndoubtedlj  there  is  a  time  when  the 
just  medium  can  be  found,  ana  the  harvest  commenced  at  the  proper 
period. 

It  does  seem  incredible  that  an  error  of  haste  should  be  committed 
for  so  many  years  without  correction ;  yet  there  may  be  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  this  alleged  hurry.  There  are  various  enemies  of 
the  vine.  Birds  and  insects  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scattered 
vinejrards,  and  a  few  forays  of  these  mighty  hosts  would  soon  destroy 
the  hopes  of  the  vintner.  Nature  has  tau^t  them  to  fancy  the  sweet 
in  preference  to  the  sour  grape,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  discretion  of 
man  has  prompted  him  to  use  his  own,  even  before  it  is  ready,  rather 
than  leave  it  to  the  depredations  of  others.  If  his  enemies  only  seize 
and  appropriate  the  ripe  fruit,  it  is  certain  that  he  can  only  harvest 
the  green  in  lesser  quantities  the  longer  he  waits ;  hence  necessity  may 
be  the  foi:(ndation  of  an  error  which  prudence  and  vigilance  cannot 
correct. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  has  preceded,  that  it  should  be  the  design 
of  the  yine-grower  to  endeavor  to  mature  his  grapes,  so  as  to  contain 
the  maximum  of  sugar  and  the  minimum  of  tartaric  acid.  When 
this  is  reached,  the  disappointment  of  sour  wine  need  not  be  feared. 
Our  solar  heat  is  abuncUmtly  adequate  to  perform  its  part,  and  with 
free  access  of  a  full  light  by  thinning  the  superabundant  leaves,  we 
have  nothing  to  desire  on  that  point.  Our  soils  generally  are  deficient 
in  potash  and  lime,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the 
vine,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  upon  the  character  which  these  inoipuiic  bases  play 
in  the  perfection  of  *the  vine.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  free  add  is  to  be 
neutralized,  and  some  base  is  requisite,  and  potash  and  lime  have  been 
selected  by  the  vine  to  accomplish  its  specific  purpose.  Volcanic  and 
calcareous  soils  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  production  of  good 
grapes,  and  the  universal  detection  of  the  tartrates  of  potash  and  lime 
in  the  sweetest  must,  show  that  it  is  there  for  some  useful  purpose. 

The  varieties  of  grape  which  have  come  under  notice,  for  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  wine,  may  be  classed  under  three  heads.  It  is  certain,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  agricultural  means  and  poverty  with  respect 
to  numbers  of  kinds,  we  cannot  yet  affi^rd  to  extirpate  those  which 
are  not  perfectiy  in  accordance  with  the  European  varieties.  Nor  can 
we  immediately  supply  those  differences  with  more  satisfactoiy  kinds. 
The  three  kinds  of  grape  that  may  be  distinguished  would  be^First, 
the  wine  grape^  characterized  by  a  thin  skin,  dean  seeds,  and  the  inter- 
space filled  with  juice.  In  this  variety  the  quantity  of  juice  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  readily  yields  a  quantity  of  must  on  the  slightest 

Eressure.  The  second  variety  would  be  the  raisin  grape^  characterized 
y  a  thin  skin,  large  gelatinous  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  and  strongly 
adherent  to  them,  with  less  free  juice  between  the  pulp  and  the  skin. 
The  Isabdla  and  Catawba  bdong  to  this  variety,  and  are  largely  cul- 
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tivated.  The  third  variety  would  be  the  Scuppernong,  characterised 
by  a  tough,  thick  ekin,  large  tenacious  pulp  surrounding  the  seed,  leav- 
ing little  space  for  the  least  quantity  of  juice.  Under  these  three 
kinds  all  the  cultivated  native  grapes  may  be  arranged,  and  eadi  re- 
ceding further  from  the  first  in  the  quanti^  of  must  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  3rielding  under  the  wine^press,  and  consequently  diminishing  in 
value,  if  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  wine  which  each  will  yield. 
The  pulp  and  skin  are  not  to  be. compressed  into  juice,  and  must  be 
rejected  from  the  wine  cellar,  unless  we  apply  other  methods  to  its 
manufacture,  and  produce  other  substances.  The  varieties  of  grapes 
which  I  have  found  in  maiket  have  afforded  me  the  means  of  experi- 
menting on  the  manufacture  of  wine  on  a  small  scale,  and  what  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do  on  a  small  scale  may  also  be  effected  on  a  large. 

I  commenced  operations  under  fitlse  prepossessions.  I  had  investi- 
gation in  my  mind,  and  sought  to  establish  what  was  presumed  to  be 
already  known  on  a  sure  foundation ;  and  those  investigations  proved 
to  me,  that  what  principles  the  world  had  established  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  grain,  were  not  strictly  correct  in  the  fermentation  of  grape 
must.  The  mistake  of  tartaric  acid  for  acetic  acid,  if  continued  to 
prevail,  would  have  ruined  the  cause.  We  would  have  vainly  expend- 
ed our  means  in  seeking  a  remedy  where  it  was  not  to  be  foiind.  We 
now  know  where  the  error  is,  and  also  know  where  we  must,  as  well 
as  where  we  must  not,  seek  to  remedy  it.  The  evil  is  in  the  imma- 
turity, of  the  firuit ;  the  riemedy  must  be  directed  to  supply  that  defect, 
and  I  rely  upon  the  patience,  fkill,  and  perseverance  of  the  vine- 
grower  to  protect  his  tender  charge  from  the  assaults  of  its  natural  ene- 
mies, until  such  time  as  the  natural  powers  of  the  plant  have  trans- 
formed the  superabundant  tartaric  acid  into  grape-sugar,  fully  prepar- 
ed to  undergo  the  fermentative  process  of  further  conversion  into 
alcohol.  In  wine,  we  derire  to  have  a  sweet,  acidulated,  and  high- 
flavored,  temperate  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  Ripe  grapes  fur- 
nish this  material,  with  time  and  moderate  care,  and  blessed  is  that 
people  who  have  a  sufficiency,  and  blessed  will  these  Southern  States 
be  when  wine  becomes  the  common  drink  of  the  people,  and  is  grown 
on  every  hill. 

An  evil  or  error  of  long  standing  is  not  immediately  corrected.  We 
cannot  expect  that  a  month's  delay  in  the  vintage  will  be  generally 
adopted ;  nor  are  we  assured  that  delay  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end.  We  successfully  cultivate  two  kinds  of 
grape,  which  are  illy  adapted  to  yield  a^jnantity  of  juice.  We  cannot 
rgect  them,  nor  convert  them  into  raisins,  nor  retain  them  for  table 
use.  They  are  now  attached  members  of  our  family,  willing  to  be 
useful,  but  incapable  of  the  same  service  as  the  real  wine  grape.  I 
allude  to  the  Isabel,  the  Catawba,  and  the  Scuppernong.  It  is  to 
these  varieties  that  I  have  directed  attention,  in  order  to  discover  what 
mode  of  procedure  is  advisable  to  make  them  take  rank  with  other 
varieties,  and  fulfil  an  intent  which  they  seem  badly  endowed  to 
accomplish.  Containing  the  same  proximate  constituents  as  the  other 
kinds,  they  are  leaded  with  an  excess  of  woody  matter,  sufficiently  soil 
and  spongy  to  sufier  compresraon,  yet  refusing  to  give  up  all  tlieii*  juice. 
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After  oompreBBiOD,  the  rendue  exceeds  the  Yolume  of  the  jnioe  bj 
Biany  times.  •  The  pulp  is  sweet  and  high-flavored,  and  seems  to  he 
too  valuable  to  transfer  to  the  cow-house  or  manure  heap.  Although 
sweet,  it  is  more  acid  than  the  oompreeeed  juice,  and  seems  to  be 
the  reservoir  of  the  add,  previous  to  its  conversion  into  sugar.  What- 
ever success  maj  attend  its  management,  a  sufliciency  appears  to 
render  it  worthy  of  connderataon ;  for  it  is  possible  that  what  may 
not  be  valuable  by  one  mode  of  treatment,  may  prove  so  bj  another. 
We  have  these  varieties,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  be  retained ; 
for  in  this  country  we  seldom  destroy  that  which  is  already  planted — 
knowing  full  well,  that  when  we  plant  a  new  vineyard,  in  a  new  place, 
we  are  relieved  of  the  labor  of  eradicating  the  old  vines,  and  by  our 
natural  resources,  we  are  always  able  to  make  any  cultivated  plant 
pay  its  own  expenses,  and  not  allow  it  to  encumber  the  land. 

Having  succeeded  in  fully  maturing  a  proper  wine  grape,  there  can 
be  no  secrecy  in  the  production  of  a  good  wine.  My  researches  have 
not  been  made  to  teach  others  to  do  that  which  any  one  can  do. 
Every  Frenchman  believes  himself  to  be  a  native  wine  maker,  and  so 
he  is,  in  his  own  France  ;  but  when  he  undertakes  Ihe  same  chemical 
and  manufacturing  processes  in  another  climate  and  soil,  he  soon  dis- 
covers that  American  grapes  will  not  behave  like  French  grapes,  nor 
will  they  make  French  wine.  The  experience  of  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and.  fifty  years  all  tend  to  prove  this  simple  iact,  that  the  wine 
grape  of  Europe  is  not  yet  naturalized  to  Ainerica,  and  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  naturalize  the  native  grape  to  the  production  of  wine 
—a  success  by  no  means  yet  established,  but  certamly  within  the  pos- 
sibility of  hope  and  industry.  If  we  cannot 4:econcile  the  highly  cul- 
tivated European  to  our  wilds,  so  as  to  preserve  his  valuable  proper- 
ties, we  must  cultivate  our  native  so  as  to  imitate  and  equal  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  foreigner,  and  substitute  one  for  the  other. 

The  native  vine,  then,  is  like  the  unsophisticated  savage :  he  i^ 
to  be  outwitted  when  he  cannot  be  intimidated  ;  he  is  to  be 
led  where  he  cannot  be  driyen,  and  he  is  to  be  furnished  with 
that  with  which  he  cannot  supply  himself.  We  want  his  juices,  con- 
taining an  adequate  and  duly  proportioned  supply  of  sugar,  tartaric 
add  and  essential  oil.  He  liberally  supplies  us  with  tartaric  acid  and 
essential  oil,  and  withholds  the  quantity  of  juice  and  sugar.  The 
defidencies  art  must  supply,  for  without  the  totality  we  cannot  have 
the  perfect  compound.  A  weak  acid  wine  is  not  saleable ;  we  must, 
therefore,  both  sweeten  and  strengthen  it.  Any  addition  of  sugar  or 
alcohol  is  hypocritically  proclaimed  to  be  an  adulteration,  and  yet  we 
expend  our  money  in  purchasing  foreign  wine,  and  domestic  also, 
which  has  not  the  redeeming  virtue  of  being  compounded  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  vineyard.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  prodaim  the 
errors  of  others,  nor  ■  to  betray  the  secrets  of  others,  but  simply  to 
supply  those  defidencies  which  our  native  grapes  deny,  and  perfect  by 
art  what  nature  has  left  unfinished. 

In  a  good  wine  the  world  expects  to  have  a  due  proportion  of 

flavor,  alcohol,  and  sugar.     The  roust  of  our  grape  is  defident  in 

$agar;  that  is,  there  is  not  a  suffidency  to  furnish  the  alcohol  during 
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the  fermentation^  and  still  retun  a  anffidency  nndeoompoeed  to  nmsk 
the  additj-  With  its  normal  quantity  of  sagar,  the  whole  is  oonTert- 
ed  into  alcohol,  and  the  wine  is  unpalatable  in  conseqnenoe  of  acid- 
ity. Hie  remedy  in  this  case  seems  plain  and  sore  enough.  Add  a 
sofiiciency  of  sugar,  and  the  wine  *^  is  firm  and  good."  A  plan  so 
plain  and  simple  had  often  occurred  to  others,  and  the  generality  of 
wine  makers  adopt  this  method  to  sweeten  their  otherwise  sour  wines. 
They  may  add  the  sugar  to  the  recent  must,  so  that  the  added  sugar 
may  produce  the  alcohol.  They  may  add  it  during  fermentation,  in 
small  proportions,  to  limit  the  excess  of  siction  by  prolonging  the  time 
of  operation ;  or  they  may  add  it  after  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
so  as  to  correct  the  acidity.  The  quantity  added  in  these  several 
methods  may  yaiy  from  one  to  three  pounds  to  the  gallon  of  must, 
according  to  the  original  quantity  contained,  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
desired  in  the  wine,  and  the  degree  of  sweetness  designed.  The  purity 
of  the  sugar  is  not  always  considered,  and  we  have  rummy  flavors  re- 
sulting from  this  negligence.  Many  substitute  honey  for  sugar,  which 
imparts  another  flavor  which  is  very  perceptible ;  in  truth,  all  of 
these  so-called  roanufiictured  wines  have  defects  which  render  them 
unpopular,  dependent  upon  the  new  productions  arising  out  of  impure 
materials  submitted  to  fermentation. 

If  molasses  yields  rum  on  fermentation,  it  is  evident  that  a  wine 
will  taste  of  rum,  if  sweetened  in  the  must  with  molasses  or  impure 
sugar.  If  starch-sugar  yields  whiskey  in  fermentation,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wine  will  have  the  flavor  of  whiskey  if  sweetened  with  starch- 
sugar,  for  the  especial  oil  of  each  sugar  will  be  developed  during  fer- 
mentation, and  its  peculiar  odor  will  be  imparted  to  the  wine.  If 
the  taste  be  deceived  in  the  kind  and  quantify  of  acid  submitted  to 
its  judgment,  it  is  not  to  be  deceived  in  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
flavor  which  is  perceived.  The  noee  comes  in  as  a  powerful  adjutant 
to  the  tongue,  and  detects  the  "  bouquet"  before  the  tongue  discovers 
the  flavor.  If  the  bouquet  should  prodaim  the  presence  of  rum, 
whiskey,  or  metheglin,  the  taste  soon  confirms  the  suspidons,  and  de- 
tects the  counterfeit.  The  peculiar  delicate  and  original  flavor  of  the 
grape  is  overpowered  and  destn^ed  by  the  common  and  rank  odors 
of  femiliar  things  not  esteemed. 

Wine  is  drank  rather  for  the  pleasure  than  the  honor ;  therefore, 
few  are  willing  to  drink  even  grape  juice  flavored  with  whiskey,  rum, 
or  any  modification  of  fusel  oil.  If  it  bean  the  name  of  wine  it 
must  have  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  when  new,  and  the  peculiar 
bouquet  when  old,  otherwise  every  man  had  better  be  his  own 
wine  compounder,  and  know  the  drug  by  which  he  is  destroying 
himself,  under  the  hope  that  he  will  be  more  merdful  to  himself  than 
the  professed  manufecturer  might  be.  The  idea  of  every  man  bdng 
his  own  wine  and  brandy  maker  is  somewhat  new  in  a  country  where 
it  is  bdteved  that  wine  and  brandy  must  be  of  foreign  importation. 
Nothing  good,  nor  genuine,  nor  wholesome,  nor  safe,  can  be  made 
among  us.  Strychnia,  morphia,  prusdo  add,  cocculus  indicus,  and 
cannabis  sativa  are  suspected  in  every  ^ass.     Tet  moral  coara^<^tb^ 
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example  of  othen,  hUarilyy  and  love  of  exdiementy  overcome  these 
prudent  feais,  and  we  dip  into  the  poicioned  bowl,  careless  of  conse* 
quenoes,  until  ezhanated  nature  refuses  further  to  maintain  on  earth 
so  depraved  an  example  of  moral  weakness.  Disease  and  death  result 
from  these  excesses,  and  we  follow  to  the  grave,  posdbly  a  dear 
friend,  who  has  died  from  the  want  of  wholesome  wine,  which  would 
have  warmed  his  generous  heart,  and  not  influenced  his  sanguine  head. 

Having  detailed  the  plans  now  in  use  to  manufacture  wine  from  the 
native  grape,  and  having  exposed  the  evils  of  each,  with  the  still 
greater  eviJ,  that  the  people  will  not  drink  the  manufustured  article, 
in  consequence  of  the  acidi^  of  that  made  purely  on  the  European 
plan — ^the  unpleasant  flavors  of  those  made  by  additions  of  such  wine 
matter,  and  the  total  inability  of  the  manujG»cturer  to  remove  a  flavor, 
except  by  adding  another — which  is  really  not  the  desired  one— we 
may  now  proceed  to  explain  those  principle  and  plans  which  we  have 
recently  studied,  with  a  view  to  assist  our  wine-growing  friends,  and 
to  add  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  State,  while  we  add  a  healthy  com- 
fort to  the  people.  Attention  was  directed  to  this  matter  by  reading 
the  reports  of  the  Aiken  ''Vine-Growing  Association,"  and  noting 
the  sad  confession  that  they  could  not  ipake  a  good  wine.  A  carefiU 
examination  of  the  wine  plainly  showed  the  causes,  which  have  been 
already  explained,  vis. :  deficiency  in  sugar  and  excess  of  acidity. 
My  suspicipns  fell  first  upon  excessive  and  ill-directed  fermentation, 
which  a  more  complete  examination  disproved.  My  second  suspicion 
Ml  upon  the  immaturity  of  the  grape,  which  I  conceive,  at  the  pres- 
sent  time,  is  neither  proved  nor  disproved ;  and  as  both  of  these  sus- 
picions are  very  apt  to  be  true  during  many  years,  such  as  very  warm 
or  very  cool  seasons,  it  is  prudent  to  plan  our  measures  so  as  to  meet 
either  contingency. 

A  blind  admiration  of-  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  never  formed 
a  part  of  my  composition,  and  I  ever  delighted  to  exhibit  the  supe- 
riority of  the  modems  over  the  ancients.  I  could  not  conceive  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  correct  manu&cture  of  a  modem  wine, 
that  ancient  fermentation  should  be  permitted.  If  our  fiulures  pro- 
ceed from  these  unmanageable  fermentations,  prohibit  them  alto- 
gether. If  nature  has  placed  in  the  European  must  all  the  neoessaiy 
dements,  in  just  proportion,  and  the  ferment  also,  she  has  granted  to 
Europe  what  is  withheld  in  America,  and  if  our  must  is  not  capable  of 
self-manufacture  into  wine,  by  its  own  fermentative  qualities,  we  must 
inter£9re  and  make  it ''  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.'*  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  sugar  and  aroma  to  make  it  most  palatable 
and  even  delightful  to  the  taste.  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the 
nectar  of  the  andents  was  the  juice  of  the  recently-pressed  grape,  and 
was  assigned  as  a  drink  to  the  gods  under  a  belief  that  it  could 
always  be  obtained  in  heaven,  and  but  once  a  year  on  earth.  While 
man  was  doomed  to  drink  fermented  must,  vulgarly  called  wine,  the 
gods  were  fumished  with  the  recent  juice»  9A  a  drink  more  worthy  of 
the  miyesty  of  the  heathen  deities.  But  men  soon  became  reconciled 
to  the  austere  and  add  taste  of  the  ttxaWed  wine,  when  they  dia- 


cohered  that  it  poBocaaod  a  quality  whiqh  ibe  aeotar  bfMl  not  Hitaritj 
and  inebriation  followed  its  uses,  and  fermentation  was  obeerved  to  be 
the  means  bj  which  this  aei|r  quiditj  was  p^o4^cedy  and,  consequeotlj, 
fermentation  has  been  held  sacred  and  j^eoeBsary  in  the  prodaction  of 
wine. 

I  am  about  to  oppose"  this  ancient  and  modem  delusion.  I  am 
about  to  show  that  fermentation  destroys  our  wine»  and  that  there  is 
another  method  of  preserving  the  flavor  of  the  andes^  nectar^  with  all 
the  exhilarating  effects  of  the  vulgar  wine.  Chemistry  has  produced 
from  other  and  inferior  articles  the  material  .which  gives  the  zest  and 
value  to  the  wine.  We  have  the  pure  4*odoriaed  alcphol  obtained 
from  the  fermentation  of  grain  in  quantities  whiioh  mi^y  he  produced 
to  any  extent,  and  at  prices  which  may  induoe  the  poopest  to  commit 
excesses.  We  have  the  common  whiskey,  rum,  and  factitious  braiidy, 
for  sale  at  every  comer.  We  export  to  Europe  quantities  of  atcdho!, 
which  is  returned  to  us  in  all  fomis  of  French  brandy,  Hollapd  gin, 
Grerman  cordials,  dtc,  which,  afler  paying  a  high  duty,  are  sold  to 
the  people  at  enormous  prices,  and  drank  under  the. belief  that  there  is 
not  *'  a  head-ache  in  a  pipe  of  it"  With  such  proficiency  in  spirit- 
drinking  among  our  people,  can  it  be  considered  criminal  for  our 
agriculturists  to  furnish  the  &ctitious  wine— if  you  please  so  to  call 
it — which  shall  mitigate  the  evils  of  an  excessive  morbid  thirst; 
which  will  furnish  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  give  another  pleasure 
instead  of  that  of  intoxication ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
sweet,  and  combined  with  a  wholesome  acid,  which  is  genially  ad- 
mitted by  the.  medical  profesuon  to  be  capable  of  diminishing  the 
dangerous  effects  of  ardent  spirits — founded  on  the  common  obs^a- 
tion,  that  exceraive  wine-drinkers  out-live  excessive  brandy  and  whiskey 
drinkers.  Having  justified  myself  in  the  use,  rather  than  the  abuse, 
of  alcohol,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  are  called  wines  are 
&r  more  beneficial  than  injurious  to  society^  I  proceed  to  state  the 
new  method  of  manufacture,  as  follows : 

The  grapes  are  odUected,  braised,  and  pressed.  The  obtained  juice 
is  strained,  and  allowed  to  flow  into  a  cask,  or  other  convenient 
receptacle.  To  every  gallon  of  this  must  one  pint  of  deodorised 
alc(^ol,  of  eighty  degrees,  is  added.  The  cask  is  shaken  or  stirred  to 
eflEect  a  mixture,  and  the  bung  is,  put  in.  The  eSkd  of  this  mixtare 
is  to  coagulate  and  precipitate  all  the  fecula  contained  in  the  must, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  ^  hours,  a  thick  sedi- 
ment is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  and  the  juice  brightens  ii^ 
color.  At  this  period  I  have  thought  it  prudent  to  filter  the  whole^ 
by  piercing  above  the  sediment,  and  allowing  the  dear  portion  to  run 
first,  and  then  the  sediment.  An  upward  dioth-filter,  or  a  downward 
sand-filter  is  necessary,  as  the  fecula  soon  covers  the  doth,  and  render^ 
it  impervious.  This  filtration  I  have  practised  to  prevent  the  putre- 
fiM^ve  fermentation  from  proceeding  in  the  fecula^  and  imparting  a 
bad  flavor.  Ita  presence  is  of  no  possible  advantage  to  the  wine»  and 
its  absence  secures  us  against  the  possibility  of  future  fermentation. 
Whatever  ferment  there  may  have  been  in  the  must  is  now  removad. 
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All  the  sugar  fasB  been  retained  to  secure  eofikient  sweetness,  and  tbe 
added  deodorized  alcohol  has  communicated  no  flavor  or  odor,  and 
Bupplies  the  {dace  of  that  which  would  have  been  formed  had  two 
pounds  of  flogar  been  added  to  the  must.  The  original  flavor  of  the 
grape  is  preserved,  and  with  such  accuracy  as  to  enable  any  one  to 
detect  the  kind  of  grape  that  was  used  to  prepare  tbe  must  Hiis 
quantity  of  alcohol,  which  is  ten  per  cent.,  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the 
must  from  any  future  change,  and  ranks  it  in  strength  to  the  weaker 
wines  of  France  and  Germany. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  stronger  wine  is  desired  more  alcohol  must 
be  added  to  the  must,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  and  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable that  it  should  be  deodorized,  for  the  good  eighty-degree 
alcohol  is  free  from  any  peculiar  odor.  If  one  quart  be  added,  we 
have  a  wine  equal  in  strength  to  the  stronger  wines  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Madeira — say  twenty  per  cent  In  fact,  we  can  make  a  wine 
of  any  strength,  and,  I  may  add,  quality,  by  using  judicious  propor- 
tions of  pure  materials,  and  extracting  or  excluding  all  things  which 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  compound.  We  are  independent  of  the  capri- 
cious results  of  fermentation,  and  have  only  to  fear  leakages  from  the 
casks,  or  excesave  evaporation  of  alcohol  from  imperfect  bungs.  My 
experiments  have  showed  that  ten  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  must,  is  sufficioit  to  secure  its  preservation  through  the 
dangerous  months  of  September,  October,  and  November ;  and  should 
a  spring  fermentation  commence  on  the  return  of  warm  weather,  five 
per  cent,  more  alcohol  will  instantly  stop  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  further  details.  The  plan  is  so  natural  and  simple,  that  the 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  long  been  put  in  practice.  The  nearest 
approach  to  the  method  is  the  practice  common  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Madeira,  of  adding  brandy  to  their  wines,  in  order  to  strengthen 
them  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  English  and  American  markets.  A 
question  of  economy  frequently  arises  on  the  introduction  of  a  new 
manufacture. 

The  method  of  sweetening  the  must  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  and 
the  subsequent  conversion  of  it  into  alcohol  by  fermentation,  may 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  matter  of  economy,  but  the  truth  is  other- 
wise, as  may  be  made  thus  to  appear.  Two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
white  sugar  are  requisite  to  produce  one  pint  of  alcohol  of  eighty  de- 
grees, which  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents ;  while  the  sugar  will 
have  cost  twenty-five,  or,  more  properly,  thirty-one  and  a  half  cents, 
deducting  nothing  for  the  waste  of  recently-formed  alcohol  during  the 
fermentation.  A  saving  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  on  a  gallon  of  wine 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  with  a  wine-drinking  people,  and  we 
also  gain  immediate  use  of  the  article.  It  is  posdble  that  wine  pre- 
pared as  above  will  improve  by  age,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  most 
luxurious  drink  at  the  age  of  one  month.  I  abstain  from  all  calcu- 
lations of  profit  or  cost.  The  agriculturists  'will  manage  these 
details.  I  am  only  anxious  to  point  out  those  processes  to  which  the 
grapes  may  be  subjected,  to  produce  a  wholesome,  agreeable,  and 
harmless  beverage,  which  all  may  ei^oy,  at  prices  fitr  below  what  is 
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now  paid  for  dangerous  compoundsi  whtdi  maj  have  beea  made  io 
Europe,  but  are  also  largely  made  in  these  United  States. 

It  has  been  observed  that  manj  kinds  of  grape  which  grow  in  our 
latitude  are  furnished  with  thick  skins  and  a  large  pulp,  enclosii^  the 
seeds.  The  Scuppemong,  Isabella,  and  Catawl;^  are  of  this  descrip* 
tion.  They  yield  comparatively  little  juice,  but  a  large  mass  of  marc. 
We  will  assume  that  it  was  ooe  of  thesB'varieties  which  produced  the 
must  which  we  recently  converted  into  wine.  On  our  return  to  the 
press  we  perceived  a  volume  of  pulp  skins  and  seed  equal  in  mass  to 
the  must  removed.  On  esamination  by  taste  al<Hie,  we  will  find  it 
rich  in  sugar,  in  flavor,  and  in  acid.  The  force  of  the  press  has  £uled 
to  deprive  it  of  all  its  virtues.  It  may  be  regarded  as  partially  dried 
grapes,  too  rich  in  its  various  elements  for  nmnure,  yet  incapable  of 
producing  more  must  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  must  with- 
out the  water,  inclosed  in  a  mass  of  parenchyma,  too  solid  and  unyield- 
ing to  submit  to  further  mechanical  means,  yet  too  valuable  to  rqject 
as  unmanageable.  Where  mechanics  &il,  chemistry  must  be  em- 
ployed. Solution  must  effect  what  force  cannot.  The  sugar  and  the 
acid  are  certainly  soluble  in  water,  but  the  aroma  and  coloring  matter 
are  not  entir^y,  hence  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  will  dissolve 
and  retain  all*  that  remains  of  value,  and  by  a  second  pressure,  after  a 
digestion  of  one  or  two  weeks,  we  will  obtain  a  solution  richer  than 
the  must  in  all  its  elements,  and  applicable  to  many  purposes. 

To  obtain  a  solution,  I  cover  the  marc,  contained,  in  a  proper  ves- 
sel, capable  of  close  stoppage,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  water  previou^y  mixed,  and  set  it  aside,  closely  corked, 
to  prevent  evaporation.  In  a  few  hours  the  sugar  and  acid  are  dis- 
solved, the  coloring  matter  also  appears  in  solution,  and  the  aroma  is 
perceptible  to  the  smell.  It  may  be  preserved  in  this  condition  for  any 
length  of  time,  for  the  conservative  alcohol  does  not  lose  its  powers  by 
disbolving  other  materials,  but  continues  to  act  in  preventing  the  putre- 
factive and  other  fermentations  in  the  pulpy  mass,  which  would  other- 
wise occur  had  water  alotie  been  employed  to  effect  the  solution.  The 
importance  of  the  emplo3rment  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose  is  manifest. 
It  is  not  only  a  better  solvent  for  what  we  desire  to  extract,  but  it  is 
also  a  preservative  of  them  when  extracted.  By  submitting  the  con- 
tents of  this  vessel  again  to  the  press,  we  obtain  all  the  fluid  we  added 
to  the  dry  murk,  witii  aU  that  it  was  capable  of  dissolving.  It  pre- 
sents itsdf  as  a  high-colored,  aromatic  fluid,  both  sweet  and  add,  and 
with  a  rich  flavor  of  the  grape.  It  is  in  reality  a  rich  grape  cordial, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  grape  that  cherry  coi^ial  or  plum 
cordial  does  to  the  cherries  or  plums.  After  expression  of  the  alcoho- 
lic mixtures,  *I  have  again  submitted  the  residue  to  the  solvent  action 
of  water,  and,  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  have  obtained  a  solution  which 
is  still  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  capable  of  fermentation. 

Economy  may  have  first  instigated  me  to  investigate  the  available 
properties  of  the  marc.  I  also  had  an  idea  that  the  flavoring  and 
aromatic  oil  of  the  grape  was  contained  in  the  solid  portions,  more 
especially  in  the  skin.     To  arrive  at  this  fact,  the  solution  by  alcohol 


waS'tlM.propw  oomve.  I  carefbll^'tipBniAed  the  dry  ekinB  firom  tbe 
oeedfl)  and  dige»M  eadl  bi'iicohol'  of  fifty  degrees.  On  examination 
of  eadr  laaetare,  I^pbs  eonvinced  tlikt  thei  ddns  contained  the  greater 
portien  of  aroni%  j«i  tb^  seeds  had  added  nothing  that  was  objection- 
able—nothing in  tet)  thatoMd  t«t>hiWt  the  ^^^ion  of  the  marc 
as  a  whole,  as  afanadj  deduled  ana  recommended. 

Having  obtamed  Uie  akbbdlic  solotfon  of  grape  ntarc,  the  practical 
qnestion  ia,  what  shall  be  done  with  it  f  We  have  obtcdned  a  volume 
of  it  equal  in  mtasdn  to  the  wine  obtained.  Can  it  be  ^^Bposed  of, 
and  for  what  pui^oetf  I  r^ply :  Firtiy  It  ibay  be  botded  and  sold  as 
acordial,  if  fidly  recommended.  jShxmd,  It  may  be  retained  until  the 
neoEt  vintage^  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alcohol  is,  takmg 
care  to  add  double  the  quantity  to  compensate  for  the  water  added, 
and  that  extracted  from  the  marc.  It  is  certain  that  the  wine  will  be 
materially  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  sugar,  the  add,  and  the 
aroma,  and  it  is  poeaibld  that  this  addition  of  force  may  justify  an  in- 
crease of  weakness  by  a  moderate  use  of  water.  Thirdf  It  maybe 
dilated  with  water,  and  converted  into  wine,  fot  wine  it  will  be  when 
reduced  to  the  proper  standard,  and  no  chemist  nor  connoisseur  can 
point  out  the  ^fierance.  Ftmrth,  It  may  be  submitted  to  distillation, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  purest  brandT-.  I  say  purest,  because  the 
pnrest  brandy  is  but  the  purest  alcohol  of  fifty-three  degrees,  flavored 
with  the  aroma  of  the  grape.  It  must  be  generally  known  that  the 
genuine  French  and  Spamsh  brandies  are  the  distilLations  from  wines 
which  are  unfit  to  drink.  Tbose  various  elements,  which  render  it 
unpalatable  as  wine,  and  produced  by  the  fermentation  and  creation 
of  new  products,  such  as  the  cdebrated  ooiianthic  ether,  &c.,  render 
it  equally  unwholesome  with  the  factitious  brandies  of  our  own  coun- 
try, prepared  frt>m  whiskey,  and  disguised,  flavored,  medicated,  and 
poisoned  by  drugs  and  chemicals  imported  for  the  purpose. 

A  believer  in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  prudent  of  fbre- 
ng^t,  I  have  long  since  arranged  my  plans  to  meet  a  contingency  that 
may  &11  upon  any  of  us.  I  may  fall  into  intemperance,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  easy  to  fall  out  of  it.  How  shaH  I  manage  to  live  in- 
temperately)  and  not  die  directly  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  t  How 
shall  I  conceal  my  frailty  and  not  be  discovered  sneaking  into  bar- 
rooms, and  dram-shops  t  How  shall  I  indulge  economically,  for  in- 
temperance soon  induces  poverty  f  My  plan  is  simple.  I  will  pur- 
chase a  cask  of  deodorized  alcohol,  rectified  and  purified  from  all  the 
fusel  and  other  fixed  oils  of  the  fermented  grains.  I  will  dilute  a 
meaanred  portion  with  water  down  to  the  brandy  standard,  and  aver- 
age it  for  use  in  bottles.  I  will  also  purchase  a  few  of  the  most  essen- 
tial o^ls,  and  fiavor  each  bottle  with  a  few  drops.  I  am  now  ready  to 
commence  a  reasonable  career  of  drunkenness,  knowing  that  I  contend 
against  a  a  single,  open,  and  generous  foe,  alcohol,  and  am  protected 
against  a  multitude  of  secret  poisons,  which  art  has  invented  and  intro- 
duced, to  give  potency,  cest,  and  cderity  to  the  already  too  powerful 
enemy  to  human  life.  He  who  resolves  to  be  a  drunkard  has  also  re- 
solved to  die,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  whether  he  dies  by  pure 
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alcohol  alone,  or  ib  aided  and  hastened  bj  other  poisons.  The  better 
plan,  certainly,  is  not  to  die  bj  either,  and  how  can  this  determination 
be  better  aided  than  to  fiiniish  the  communis  wilk  a  mild,  nntritioas, 
and  wholesome  bereisge,  which  may  exhilarate^  yet  not  intoxicate ;  may 
noorish,  yet  not.  destroy  the  appetite ;  may  strengthen,  yet  not  ulti- 
mately weaken  $  and,  finally,  may  prolong  life  by  inducing  the  pro- 
pensity to  use  moderately  that  ¥^ich  is  only  dangerons  and  destraeflire 
when  oonsnmed  in  excess.  Such  results,  I  hope  and  trast,  will  follow 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  maiin&cture  of  wine  and  brandy 
in  these  Southern  States  by  the  simple  process  which  I  have  detailed. 

If  the  world  will  consume  alcohol,  then  lei  the  world  provide  pure 
alcohoL  liCt  it  be  moderately  mixed,  and  diffufled  with  sweet  and 
add  water  in  proportions  which  cannot  intoaicate,  and  it  is  certain, 
if  given  to  the  public  at  moderate  prices,  the  vice  of  drunkeaneas  will 
diminish,  and  misery  may  be  withheld  from  many  &milies. '  A  new 
era  will  dawn  upon  these  United  States,  when  a  battle  of  better  wine 
can  be  purchased  at  twenty  cents  than  can  be  obtained  in  France  for 
one  franc;  and  such  will  be  done  when  vinmuds  are  multiplied,  and 
the  world  shall  learn  that  fermentajtion  of  the  sugar  of  the  grape  is 
not  neceasary  to  produce  a  pure  wine.  Let  the  fiumers  of  the  West 
continue  to  ferment  their  surplus  grain,  and  produce  a  whiskey  which 
will  bear  the  expense  of  transportation.  Let  the  chemists  redistil, 
purify,  deodorize,  denarootize,  and  degustatise  the  crude  compound, 
and  there  will  be  obtained  a  safe  material,  a  pure  alcohol,  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  sufficiently  sweet  and  acid  juice  of  the 
wild  and  immature  grape,  that  consents  and  delights  to  gprow  on  every 
hill  and  valley  of  our  land.  The  deleterious  secondary  products  of 
vinous  fermentation  are  now  sold  and  drank  with  the  wine ;  they  are 
also  sold  and  drank  with  the  whiskey.  Purification  is  impracticaUe 
with  the  one,  and  deemed  unnecessary  in  the  other. 

In  the  separate  and  independent  fermentation  of  the  grain,  we  have 
the  means  of  removing  all  objectionable  secondary  products,  by  sub- 
mitting the  produced  spirit  to  redistillation  with  some  fixed  oiL  and 
subeequent  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  &c.,  by  which  all  the 
''  ferment  oib"  are  absorbed.  The  fusel  oils  of  grain  and  potatoes, 
and  the  cenanthic  acid  and  ether  of  wine,  belong  to  this  daas.  They 
are  generated  during  fermentation,  and  may  be  separated  firom  aloohd, 
and  rejected ;  but  when  we  drink  wine,  or  brandy,  or  whiskey,  as 
usually  prepared  by  the  process  of  fermealation,  we  are  compelled,  also 
to  swallow  the  secondary,  poisonous  oils,  ethers,  and  acids,  which*that 
fermentation  has  produced  with  the  alcohoL  Gould  they  ba  separated 
without  the  destruction  of  that  peculiar  flavor  in  wine  and  brandy 
which  the  world  has  learned  tp  like,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  preparations  of  alcohol  would  be  less  injurious  to  the  nMuer* 
ate  drinkers,  and  lees  fatal  to  the  immoderate.  The  plan  of  perfect 
purification  of  alcohol,  before  admixture  with  the  most  of  grapes,  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  manufacture.  The  preservation  of  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  the  prevention  of  fecmentation,  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol  is  a  second  feature,  induding  the  predpitation  of  the  fecula 
and  subsequent  removal  by  filtration. 
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r  Under  this  head,  in  the  present  and  future  numbers  of  the  Rkm^w.  will  be  presented  for 
preservation  and  reference,  the  most  Important  docunienta,  condensed  or  in  eztenso,  relating 
to  the  i»eci«»ion  of  several  of  the  Stutet>,  and  the  action  of  the  New  Confederation.  No  material 
could  be  more  interucting  and  valuable,  either  for  prciM:ut  or  future  use. 

The  Address  of  the  People  of  Suulh  Cnro'ina,   nsscmhlvd  in  Contention^  to  the  Peo- 
ple (f  the  Slavcholding-  Sfalex  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  scvciity-throe  years  since  the  uuioii  hctwcen  the  United  States  was  uia<le 
by  tiie  Con.-iUtiition  of  the  United  States.  Diirinjr  this  time,  their  advance  in 
wealtli,  prosjierity,  and  power,  has  Wen  with  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  j^rL-at  object  of  their  union  was  external  defence  from  the  ag- 
i^re^sions  of  more  powerful  nations:  whi.-h  object  is  now  attained,  from  tiieir 
mere  progress  in  power.  Thirty -one  millions  of  people,  with  a  commerce  and 
navigaiion  which  explore  tvery  eea,  and  with  agricultural  productions  which  arc 
necessary  to  CNcr}*  civilized  people,  command  the  friendship  of  the  world.  But, 
unfortunately,  our  intern.'il  juaoe  has  m)r  iriown  with  our  external  prosperit}'. 
Disconietit  and  contention  have  moved  in  !lie  bosom  of  the  Confederacy  for  the 
lost  thirty-live  years.  During  this  lime.  South  Carolina  has  twice  caUlcd  ber 
people  tugither  in  soleinu  Convention,  to  tak«?  into  consideration  the  aggrtrssious 
and  unooM?iitutiunal  wrongs  jjtrpetrated  by  llie  jieople  of  the  2»»orth  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ."South.  These  wrou^js  were  sabmitte,!  tj  by  the  [»eople  of  the  South, 
under  tlie  lurpe  and  exjicctation  that  they  would  be  final.  But  such  liope  and 
expectation  have  proved  to  be  vain.  Instead  of  [u*o<lucing  forbearance,  our  acqui- 
escence ha>  only  in.-tigated  to  new  foruis  of  a(j[g:-es.'ion  and  outrage  ;  and  South 
Curoliiiii.  again  ar:?enihiiiig  her  jieople  in  Convention,  has  this  day  dissolved  her 
conneelion  with  the  States  con.-tiluting  the  United  States. 

The  one  L'lvat  evil,  from  w\iich  all  other  evils  have  tiowed,  is  the  ovcrthow  of 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  (Government  of  the  United  Stiito.s 
is  no  longer  the  (joverniuent  of  Confederated  Republics,  but  of  a  consohd.nted 
democracy.  Jt  is  no  longer  a  live  goveinment.  b\it  a  de.spolism.  It  is,  iu  fact, 
s>!oh  a  <4oVi  rijinenl  as  <Jr-jat  Britain  aLteiiij'tfl  to  ?et  (»Ver  our  lathers,  and  which 
was  retisteil  anil  del'eate*!  by  a  seven  years"  struggle  for  independence. 

The  revuluti(»n  of  177(/  turned  upon  one  great  jjrinciple — sell-government — 
aii.i  self-iaxaii'in,  ilie  criterion  of  selt-goverununt.  Where  ihe  interebts  of  two  peo- 
jde  unitvd  together  lUKler  one  governmeiit  are  dilf*  rent,  each  must  have  the  power 
to  protect  it-  ;ut'  re-ts  iiy  the-  organi/ati  >n  of  the  gcivernnient,  or  they  cannot  be 
free.  The  interests  (»f  (Trent  lintain  anl  the  (.'ob»ni.  s  were  diffi  rent  and  antago- 
nifctic.  (ireat  Brit  lin  was  desirous  of  carryinir  out  the  ])olicy  of  aJl  nations 
toward  her  Cob  hies.  of  making  them  tributary  to  her  wealth  and  power.  iShe 
had  vast  and  coni[»licMt<  d  relations  witii  tiie  wliole  world.  Her  l>oi.ey  toward 
her  Xort'.i  .Vrneriean  Coloiiies  wa.s  to  identify  them  with  her  in  all  thtse  con)pU- 
cated  relations,  and  to  m.ike  tljeiii  luar,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  em[>ire, 
the  full  hurden  of  her  obliuMtion-s  and  necessities.  She  had  a  vast  public  debt  ; 
she  had  a  Kuropeaii  policy  and  an  A?iatiC  policy,  which  had  occasioned  the 
aeeumuhitiou  of  her  puhlie  deijt.  and  which  kept  her  in  continual  wars.  Tlie 
Xurth  American  Coiuiiie.s  saw  their  ifitere.-ts,  politiCul  an  1  c->iumercial,  .sacrificed 
by  such  a  po.iey.  Their  iritere.-ts  rM^nired  that  th'-v  sliould  not  be  identiiied 
witli  the  hur.leus  and  wars  of  the  mothr-r  country.  They  have  luen  settled  untler 
charters  whieh  gave  them  heif-LTovernment.  at  least  so  far  as  their  property  was 
Concerned  They  h.ul  ta.\<.i  themselves,  and  had  never  been  taxed  by  the  ijov- 
ernment  of  (ireal  ibitain.  T«>  ujuke  them  a  part  of  a  ciuistdidated  empire,  the 
Parliament  of  (ireat  Jb'iifrn  li.'r.erii.'ii'-d  To  assume  the  power  of  legislating  for 
the  ('olonies  in  all  eases  whatsoever.  (Jur  ancestors  resisted  the  pretension. 
They  refused  to  be  a  part  of  the  consolidated  government  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  Southera  States  now  stand  exactly  in  the  same  position  toward  the 
>forthern  States  tbat  our  ancestors  in  the  Colonies  did  toward  Great  BriUin 
The  Northern  States,  having  the  majority  in  CongrcFS,  claim  the  same  power  of 
omnipotence  in  It^gislation  as  the  British  Parliament  "  The  General  Welfare" 
i8  the  onl^'  limit  to  the  legislation  of  either  ;  and  the  majority  in  Congress,  as 
in  the  British  Parliament,  arc  the  pole  judp:cs  rf  the  expediency  of  the  legislation 
this  *'  General  Welfare"  requires.  Thus,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  become  a  consolidated  government ;  and  the  people  of  the  Southern  States 
are  compelled  to  meet  the  very  dcspotisin  their  fathers  threw  off  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  177G. 

The  consolidation  of  the  government  of  Groat  Britain  over  the  Colonies  was 
attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  the  tixcs.  The  British  Parliament  undertook  to 
tax  the  Colonies  to  promote  J^riti.^h  intercuts.  Oar  fathers  resisted  this  preten- 
sion. Tliey  claimed  the  right  of  self-taxation  through  their  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures. They  were  not  represented  in  the  British  Parliament,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  rifihtfully  be  taxed  by  its  legislation.  The  British  government,  how- 
ever, offered  them  a  representation  in  Parliament ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  protect  thcmsclvos  from  the  majority,  and  they  refused  the  offer. 
Betweon  taxation  without  any  represeutjition,  and  tcxation  without  a  represent*ition 
adequate  to  protection,  there  was  no  difforcnee.  In  neither  case  would  the  Col- 
onies t.ix  thcin.^elvos.  Ilcnce,  they  refused  to  pay  the  tnxes  laid  by  the  British 
Porli  anient 

And  so  with  tlje  Southern  States  toward  the  Northern  Stites,  in  the  vital  mat- 
ter of  tnx'ition.  They  are  in  a  minority  in  Congress.  Their  representation  in 
Coniyrcss  is  usokss  to  protect  them  agniiist  unjiiit  taxation,  and  they  are  taxed 
by  the  people  of  the  North,  for  their  bcnrfit^  exactly  as  the  people  of  Great 
l>ritain  taxed  our  ancestors  in  the  British  Parliament  for  their  benefit.  For  the 
\A&t  fortv  vears,  the  t^xes  laid  bv  the  Conccress  of  the  United  States  hnve  been 
laid  with  a  view  of  subserving  the  interosts  of  the  North.  The  people  of  the 
South  h.ivo  boon  taxed  by  duties  on  imports,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  an  object 
inconsistiint  with  revenue — to  promote,  by  prohibitions,  Northern  interests  in 
t!ie  productions "fff  their  mines  and  manufactures. 

There  is  uaotlier  evil  in  tlu^  coiuliiion  of  the  Southern  toward  the  Northern 
States,  wliich  our  ancestors  refused  to  bear  toward  Great  Britain.  Our  ances- 
tors not  only  taxed  themselves,  but  nil  the  taxes  collected  from  them  were  ex- 
f»cnded  among  them.  Had  th?y  Eubmitted  to  the  pretensions  of  the  British 
Government,  the  taxes  collected  from  them  would  have  been  expended  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire.  They  were  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
policy  in  impoverishing  the  p3o:)lo  from  whom  taxes  are  collected,  end  in  en- 
riching those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  their  expenditure.  To  prevent  the  evils 
of  such  a  policy  was  one  of  the  motives  which  drove  them  on  to  revolution. 
Vet  this  Britiih  policy  has  been  fully  realized  toward  the  Southern  States  by 
the  Northern  States.  The  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  not  only  tixed  for 
tlic  benefit  of  the  Northera  States,  but  after  the  taxes  are  collected,  three 
fourths  of  ihem  are  expended  at  the  North.  This  cause,  with  others,  connected 
with  the  operation  of  the  gGuoral  government,  has  made  the  cities  of  the  South 
provincial.  Tiieir  growth  is  par»ilv/.ed,  while  they  are  mere  suburbs  of  North- 
ern cities.  The  agricultural  pro.luctlons  of  the  South  are  the  basis  of  the 
foreign  conmorce  of  the  Un'.toJ  St^tos  ;  yet  Southern  cities  do  not  carry  it  on. 
Our  foreign  trade  is  almost  annihilated.  In  1710  there  were  five  ship-yards  in 
South  Carolina,  to  build  shirs  to  carry  oa  our  direct  trade  with  Europe.     Be- 


No  man  can   for  a  moment  buliovo  that  our  anceatora  intended  to  establish 

srthrown. 
opera- 
tion, was,  doubtless,  to  seourc  the  grcai  end  of  the  Revolution— a  limited  free 
government — a  govcrnmint  limited  ti>  those  matters  only  which  wcra  general 
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over  th.rir  p  ^sterity  exactly  t!ic  sam-s  sort  of  government  they  had  ovcrthr 
The  great  object  of  the  Cjnstitiitioa  of  the  United  Stites,  in  its  internal  o] 
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and  oommon  to  all  portioxu  of  the  United  States.  All  seetional  or  local  inteieete 
were  to  be  left  to  tae  States.  By  no  other  arrangement  would  they  obtain  free 
gOTemmenti  by  a  Constitation  common  to  so  vast  a  Confederacy.  Tet,  by 
gndnal  and  steady  ancroachmenta  #n  tiie  rart  of  the  people  of  the  North,  and 
ac^nieecence  on  the  part  of  the  Sontht  the  limitations  m  tne  Qoostitiition  haTe 
been  swept  away ;  and  the  gOTemment  of  the  United  States  has  become  con- 
solidated with  a  claim  of  limitless  powers  in  its  operations. 

It  hr  not  at  all  surprising,  while  such  is  the  character  of  the  ffOTemment  of 
the  United  States,  t&at  it  should  assume  to  possess  power  oyer  tSi  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  The  agitations  on  the  subject  of  slavery^are  the  natural 
reaults  of  Uie  consolidation  m  the  goyemment.  Responsibility  follows  power ; 
and  if  the  people  of  the  North  haye  the  power  by  Congress  **  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,"  by  anj  means  they  deem  expedient — ^why 
should  they  not  asssil  and  oyerthrow  the  institution  oi  slayery  in  the  South  7 
They  are  responsible  for  its  continuance  or  existence,  in  proportion  to  their 
power.  A  majority  in  Congress,  according  to  their  interested  and  penrerted 
yiews,  is  omnipotent  The  inducements  to  act  upon  the  subject  of  slayery,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  were  so  imperious  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  moral  neces- 
sity. To  make,  howeyer,  their  numerical  power  ayailable  to  tule  the  Union, 
the  North  must  consolidate  their  power.  It  would  not  be  united  on  any  matter 
common  to  the  whole  Union — ^in  other  words,  on  any  constitutional  subject — 
for  on  such  subjects  diyisions  are  as  likely  to  exist  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 
Slayery  was  strioUy  a  sectional  interest  If  this  could  be  made  the  criterion  of 
the  parties  at  the  North,  the  North  could  be  united  in  its  power,  and  thus  oanr 
out  its  measures  of  sectional  ambition,  encroachment,  and  aggrandisement  1^ 
build  up  their  sectional  predominance  in  the  Union,  the  constitution  must  be 
first  abolished  by  constructions ;  but  that  being  done,  the  consolidation  of  the 
North  to  rule  the  South  by  the  tariff  and  suyery  issues,  was  in  the  obyious 
course  of  things. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  an  experiment  The  experiment 
consisted  in  uniting  under  one  government  different  peoples,  liying  in  different 
climates,  and  haying  different  pursuits  of  industry  ana  institutions. 

It  matters  not  how  carefully  the  limitations  of  such  a  goyemment  be  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution — ^its  success  must  at  least  depend  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties  to  the  Constatutional  compact,  in  enforcing  them.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  human  lan^ua^e  to  exduae  fi&lse  inferences,  constructions,  and 
peryersions,  in  any  constitution  ;  and  when  yaet  sectional  interests  are  to  be 
subserved,  involving  the  appropriation  of  countless  millions  of  money,  it  has 
not  been  the  usual  experience  of  mankind  that  words  on  parchments  can  arrest 
power.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  irrespectiye  of  the  interposition 
of  the  Ststes,  rested  on  the  assumption  that  power  would  yield  to  faito— 4hat 
Integrity  would  be  stronser  than  interest— and  that  thus  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  observed.  The  experiment  has  been  fhirly  made.  The 
Southern  States,  from  the  commencement  of  the  goyemment,  haye  striven  to 
keep  it  within  the  orbit  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  experiment  has 
fiuled.  The  whole  Constitution,  by  the  constructions  of  the  Northern  people, 
has  been  absorbed  by  its  preamble.  In  their  reckless  lust  for  power,  they  seem 
unable  to  comprehend  that  seeming  paradox — that  the  more  power  is  giyen  to 
the  General  Goyemment,  the  weaker  it  becomes.  Its  strengtn  consists  in  the 
limitation  of  its  agency  to  objects  of  common  interest  to  aU  sections.  To  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  its  power  over  sectional  or  local  interests,  is  to  raise  up 
against  it  opposition  and  resistance.  In  all  such  matters,  the  General  Ghoyem- 
ment  must  necessarily  be  a  despotism,  because  all  sectional  or  local  interest 
must  ever  be  represented  by  a  minority  in  the  councils  of  the  General  Goyem- 
ment-^having  no  power  to  protect  itself  against  the  rule  of  the  majority.  The 
majority,  constituted  from  taose  who  do  not  represent  these  sectionid  or  local 
iaterests,  will  control  and  goyem  them.  A  free  people  cannot  submit  to  such  a 
government  And  the  more  it  enlsrges  the  sphere  of  its  power,  the  greater 
must  be  the  dissatisfaction  it  must  produce,  and  the  weaker  it  must  become. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  it  abstains  from  usurped  powers,  and  the  more  fiiiUi- 
Iblly  it  adheres  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  the  stronger  it  is  made. 
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The  Northern  peopU  hare  had  neither  the  wlidom  nor  the  fiuth  to  p«>roeiv*, 
that  to  oheerve  the  limitationa  of  the  Conititation  was  the  only  way  to  ita  per- 
petnltT. 
Under  inch  a  government,  there  mnati  of  ooune,  be  many  and  endlesa  '*  irra- 

Sreaaible  eonflicto*'  between  the  two  greit  lectiona  of  the  Union.  The  same 
ithlessness  whieh  has  abolished  the  Conititotion  of  the  United  States,  will  not 
fiul  to  earry  ont  the  sectional  pniposes  for  whieh  it  has  been  abolished.  There 
mnst  be  eonfliot ;  and  th^  weaker  seetion  of  the  Union  ean  only  find  peace  ajad 
Uber^  in  an  independence  of  the  North.  The  repeated  efforts  made  by  South 
Carohna,  in  a  wise  conservatism,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  General  Qovem- 
ment  in  its  fatal  progress  to  consolidation,  have  oeen  nnsnpported,  and  she  haa 
been  denounced  as  fiithless  to  the  obligations  of  the  Constitation,  by  the  vny 
men  and  States  whp  were  destroying  it  by  their  usurpations.  It  is  now  too  lata 
to  reform  or  restore  the  government  of  the  United  States.  All  confidence  in 
the  North  is  lost  by  the  Sonth.  The  faithlessness  of  the  North,  for  half  a  een- 
tniy,  has  opened  a  gulf  of  separation  between  th^  North  and  the  Sonth  which 
no  promises  nor  engagements  can  fill. 

It  cannot  be  believed  that  onr  ancestors  would  have  assented  to  any  Union 
whatever  with  the  people  of  tjbe  North,  if  the  feelinf[s  and  opinions  now  exist- 
ing among  them  nad  existed  when  the  Constitution  was  fttimed.  There  waa 
then  no  tuiff— no  fimatioism  concerning  negroes.  It  was  the  delegates  from 
New-EngUmd  who  proposed,  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
to  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  that  if  they  would  agree  to 
give  Congress  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  hy  a  majority,  they  would 
support  the  extension  of  the  African  slave-trade  for  twenfy  jears.  AfHcan 
alavery  existed  in  all  the  States  but  one.  The  idea  that  the  Southern  States 
would  be  made  to  pay  that  tribute  to  their  Northern  confederates,  which  they 
had  refused  to  pay  Great  Britain,  or  that  the  inatitution  of  Africsn  daTsry 
would  be  made  the  grand  basis  of  a  sectional  organization  of  Uie  North  to  rule 
the  South,  never  crossed  the  imaginations  of  our  ancestors.  The  Union  of  the 
Constitution  was  a  union  of  slavdioldiDg  States.  It  rests  on  slavery,  by  pre- 
scribing a  representation  in  Congress  for  three  fifths  of  our  slaves:  There  ia 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  whieh  framed  the  Constitution  to 
show  that  the  &>uthern  States  would  have  formed  any  other  union  ;  and  still 
less  that  they  would  have  formed  a  union  with  more  powerful  non-iilaveholding 
States,  having  a  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  guilty  of  no  such  foUj.  Time  and  the  progress  of  things 
have  totally  altered  the  relations  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Statea 
since  the  Union  was  established.  That  identity  of  feeling  interests,  and  insti- 
tutions, which  once  existed,  is  gone.  Thej  are  now  divided  between  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  and  commercial  States — between  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States.  Their  institutions  and  industrial  pursuits  have  made 
them  totally  dillerent  people.  That  equality  in  the  government  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Umon,  which  once  existed,  no  longer  exists.  We  but  imi- 
tiate  the  policy  of  our  fathers  in  dissoWine  a  Union  with  non-slaveholding 
confederates,  and  seeking  a  confederation  with  slaveholding  States. 

Experience  has  proved  that  slaveholding  States  cannot  be  safe  in  subjection 
to  non-slaveholding  States.  Indeed,  no  people  can  ever  expect  to  preserve  its 
rights  and  liberties  unless  these  be  in  its  own  custody.  To  plunder  and  oppresa^ 
where  plunder  and  oppression  can  be  practised  with  impunity,  seems  to  bs  the 
natural  order  of  things.  The  fkirest  portions  of  the  world  elsewhere  have  been 
turned  into  wildernesses,  and  the  moat  civilized  and  prosperous  eommunitiea 
have  been  impoverished  and  ruined  by  anti-slavery  fanaticism.  The  people  of 
the  North  have  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  designs  and  policy.  Umted  as  a 
section  in  the  late  presidential  election,  they  have  elected  aa  the  exponent  of 
their  policy,  one  who  has  openly  declared  that  all  the  Statea  of  the  United  Statea 
must  be  made  free  States  or  slave  States.  It  is  true  that  amon^  those  who  aidai 
in  his  Section,  there  ere  various  shades  of  anti-slavery  hostihfy.  But  if  Afr  - 
can  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  be  the  evil  their  pohtioal  combination  affirms 
it  to  be,  the  requisitions  of  an  inexorable  logic  must  lead  them  to  emancipation. 
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If  it  ia  right  to  preolade  or  abolish  liavery  in  a  Territory,  why  ihoald  it  be 
allowed  to  remaiin  in  the  8tatei?  The  one  is  not  at  all  more  unconstitationnl 
than  the  other,  according  to  the  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  it  is  considered  fiiat  the  Northern  States  wili  soon  have  the 
power  to  make  that  Court  what  they  pleaae,  and  that  the  Constitution  never  has 
been  any  barrier  whatever  to  their  ezereise  of  power,  what  check  can  there  be 
in  the  unrestrained  counsels  of  the  North,  to  emancipation?  There  is  sympathy 
in  association,  which  carries  men  along  without  principle ;  but  when  there  is 
principle — and  that  principle  is  fortified -by  long-existing  prejudices  and  feelings, 
association  is  omnipotent  in  party  influences.  In  spite  of  all  disclaimers  and 
professions,  there  can  be  but  one  end  by  the  submission  of  the  South  to  the 
rule  of  a  sectional  anti-slavenfy  govemmeDt  at  Washington ;  and  that  end, 
directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  South. 
The  hypocrisy  of  thirty  years,  the  faithlessness  of  their  whole  course  from  the 
eommencement  of  our  union  with  them,  show  that  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  North  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  safe  associates  of  the  slaveholding  South, 
under  a  common  government.  Not  only  their  fanaticism,  but  their  erroneous 
views  of  the  principles  of  free  governments,  render  it  doubtful  whether,  if  sep- 
arated from  tne  South,  they  can  maintain  a  free  government  among  themselves. 
Numbers  with  th^  is  the  great  element  of  frt-e  government.  A  majority  is 
infallible  and  omnipotent  "The  right  divine  to  rule  in  kings,**  is  only  trans^ 
ferred  to  their  majority.  The  very  object  of  all  constitutions,  in  free  popular 
government,  is  to  restrain  the  majority.  Constitutioiis,  therefore,  accoraing  to 
iheir  theory^,  must  be  most  nnriehteous  inventions,  restricting  liberty.  None 
ought  to  exist ;  but  the  body  politic  ought  simply  to  have  a  political  organiza- 
tion, to  bring  out  and  enforce  the  will  of  the  majority.  This  theory  majr  be 
harmless  in  a  small  community,  having  an  identity  of  interests  and  pursuits ; 
but  over  a  vast  State,  still  more  over  a  vast  Confederacy,  havine  various  and 
conflicting  interests  and  pursuits,  it  is  a  remorseless  despotism.  In  resisting  it, 
as  applicable  to  ourselves,  we  are  vindicating  the  great  cause  of  free  govern- 
ment, more  important,  perhaps,  to  the  world  than  the  existence  of  all  the 
United  States.  Nor,  in  resisting  it,  do  we  intend  to  depart  from  the  safe  instru- 
mentality the  system  of  government  we  have  esteblisbed  with  them  requires. 
In  separating  from  them,  we  invade  no  rights,  no  interest  of  theirs.  We  violate 
no  oblisarion  or  duty  to  them.  As  separate  independent  States  in  convention, 
we  'Dftaoe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  with  them  ;  and  as  separate,  in- 
dependent States,  each  Stete  acting  for  iteelf,  we  adopted  it.  South  Carolina, 
acting  in  her  sovereign  capacity,  now  thinks  proper  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
She  £d  not  part  witn  her  sovereignty  in  adopting  the  Con&titution.  The  last 
thing  a  State  ean  be  presumed  to  have  surrendered  is  her  sovereignty.  Her 
sovereignty  ia  her  life.  Nothing  but  a  clear  express  erant  can  alienate  it  In- 
ference has  no  place.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  those  who  have  con- 
strued away  all  the  limitation  of  the  Constitution,  should  also  by  construction 
claim  the  annihilation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Stotes.  Ilaving  abolished  all 
barriers  to  their  omnipotence  by  their  faithlesa  constructions  in  the  operations 
of  the  general  government,  it  is  most  natural  that  they  should  endeavor  to  do 
the  same  towara  us  in  the  States.  The  truth  is,  they  having  violated  the*  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  at  an  end  as  a  compact.  It  is  morally 
obligatory  only  on  those  who  choose  to  accept  its  perverted  terms.  South 
Carolina,  deeming  the  compact  not  only  violated  in  particular  features,  but 
virtually  abolish^  by  her  Northern  confederates,  withdraws  herself  as  a  party 
from  its  obligations.  The  right  to  do  so  is  denied  by  her  Northern  confederates. 
They  desire  to  establish  a  sectional  despotism,  not  only  omnipotent  in  Congress, 
but  omnipotent  over  the  States  ;  and,  as  if  to  manifest  the  imperious  necessity 
of  our  secession,  they  threaten  us  with  the  sword,  to  coerce  submission  to  their 
rule. 

Citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  United  States!  Circumsteboes 
beyond  our  control  have  placed  us  in  the  van  of  the  great  controversy  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  We  would  have  preferred  that  other  Stotes 
akould  have  assumed  the  position  we  now  occupy.    Independent  ourselves,  we 
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diaeloim  any  design  or  desire  to  lead  the  councils  of  the  other  Southern  Statea. 
Providence  has  cast  our  lot  together  by  extending  over  ub  an  identity  of  paiv- 
atiitB,  intereets,  and  institutions.    South  Carolina  desires  no  destiny  separated 
from  yours.    To  be  one  of  a  great  slareholding  confederacy,  stretching  ita 
arms  over  a  territory  larger  than  any  power  in  Europe  posseaaea — ^with  a  pop- 
ulation four  timea  cheater  than  that  of  the  whole  United  Statea  when  ther 
achieved  their  independence  of  the  British  empire — with  produetiona  which 
make  our  existence  more  important  to  the  world  than  that  of  any  other  people 
inhabiting  it ;  with  common  institutiona  to  defend,  and  common  dangera  to  en- 
counter— we  ask  vour  aympathy  and  confederation.     While  conatituting  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  your  atateamanahip  which  haa  guided  it 
in  ita  mighty  atridea  to  power  and  expansion.    In  the  fi^d,  as  in  the  cabinet, 
you  have  led  the  way  to  ita  renown  and  grandeur.    Tou  have  loved  the  Union, 
m  whoaa  service  your  great  atatesmen  have  labored  and  your  great  aoldien 
have  fought  and  conquered— not  for  the  material  benefita  it'conferred,  but  with 
the  iaith  of  a  generoua  and  devoted  chivalry.    Tou  have  long  lingered  and 
hoped  over  the  shattered  remains  of  a  broken  Conatitution.    Compronuae  after 
compromiae,  formed  by  your  concessiona,  haa  been  trampled  under  foot  by  your 
Northern  eonfederatea.    All  fraternity  of  feeling  between  the  North  and  the 
South  ia  lost,  or  haa  been  converted  into  hate ;  and  we  of  the  South  are  at  laat 
driven  together  by  the  atern  destiny  which  controla  the  exiatence  of  nationa. 
Your  bitter  experience  of  the  faithlesanesa  and  rapacity  of  your  Northern  con- 
federates may  have  been  necesaaiy  to  evolve  those  great  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment upon  which  the  liberties  of  the  world  depend,  and  to  prepare  you  for 
the  grand  miaaion  of  vindicating  and  re-establishing  them.     We  rejoice  that 
other  nationa  ahould  be  aatiafied  with  their  inatitutiona.    Contentment  ia  a  great 
element  of  happineea  with  nationa  aa  with  individuate.    We  are  aatiafied  with 
oura.    If  they  prefer  a  aystem  of  industry  in  which  capital  and  labor  are  in 
perpetual  conflict,  and  chronic  starvation  keeps  down  the  natural  increase  of 
population ;  and  a  man  ia  worked  out  in  eight  years ;  and  the  law  ordaina  that 
children  be  worked  only  ten  hmirM  a  day  ;  and  the  aabre  and  bavoneta  are  the 
instrumenta  of  order — ^be  it  ao.     It  ia  their  affair,  not  oura.    We  prefer,  how- 
ever, our  ayatem  of  industry,  by  which  labor  and  capital  are  identified  in  inter- 
eat  ;  and  capital,  therefore,  protecta  labor ;  by  which  our  population  doublea 
every  twenty  yeara  ;   by  which  atarvation  ia  unknown,  and  abundance  crowna 
the  land ;  by  which  order  ia  preeerved  by  an  unpaid  police,  and  the  many  fer- 
tile regiona  of  the  world,  where  the  Caucasian  cannot  labor,  ^re  brought  into 
uaefulneaa  by  the  labor  of  the  African,  and  the  whole  world  ia  bleaaed  bv  our 
productions.    All  we  demand  of  other  peoples  ia,  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out 
our  own  high  destinies.    United  together,  and  we  must  be  the  most  independent 
aa  we  are  among  the  moat  important  of  the  nationa  of  the  world.    United  to- 
gether, and  we  require  no  other  instrument  to  conquer  peace  than  our  beneficent 
produetiona.    United  together,  and  we  muat  be  a  great,  free,  and  proaperoua 
people,  frhoae  renown  muat  apread  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  paaa 
down,  we  truat,  to  the  remoteat  agea.    We  aak  you  to  join  ua  in  forming  a  Con- 
federacy of  Slaveholding  Statea. 

SECESSION  ORDINANCE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

To  distolve  tht  Union  between  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  other  State*  united  with 
her  under  the  Compact,  entitled,  **  The  Conttitut'on  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  aaaembled,  do 
declare  and  ordain,  and  it  ia  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance 
adopted  by  ua  in  convention,  on  the  twentv-third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eignty-eight,  whereby  the  conatitution  of 
the  United  Statea  waa  ratified,  and  alao  all  acta  and  parte  of  acts  of  the  General 
Aasembly  of  the  State  ratifying  amendmenta  of  the  aaid  Conatitution  are  hereby 
repealed ;  and  the  Union  now  aubaiating  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
Statea,  under  the  name  of  '*  the  United  Statea  of  America,**  ia  hereby  diaaolved. 
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JamM  H.  Adana,  R.  T.  Allisoo^  D.  0.  Applabr,  &  T.  AtkliuoB,  L.  M.  kjt,  E.  W.  Barevall, 
A.  L.  Baron,  D.  R.  Barton,  T.  W.  Baattj,  A.  W.  Bathaa,  0.  8t.  P.  Balliafeis  B.  Bobo,  P.  P. 
Booaaan,  J.  J.  Brabliaa,  A.  H.  Brown,  0.  P.  Brown,  J.  Baehanan,  A.  W.  Bnmatt,  W.  Cain, 
John  A.  Oalhonn,  JoM^h  OaldwalLW.  H.  Oampbelt,  IL  B.  Cam,  Jamai  H.  Oarlitla,  J.  P. 


A.  Q.  BannoTant,  R.  G.  !!•  DoDnoyaat,  J>.  Dnpra,  W.  K.  Bail«j,  W.  J.  BUtt,  T.  R.  Bnf  ttah, 
0.  D.  Brant,  SiiAaon  Pair,  W.  P.  Pinlaj,  Dantcl  Find,  A.M.  Ponier,  B.  B.  Poster,  J.  B.  Pramp- 
ton,  J.  0.  PttTmaa,  Jamas  M.  Chidborry,  H.  W.  ChirUngton,  J.  0-  Geigor,  WllUam  H.  GMst.  T. 
Wi  Glorar,  B.  W.  €h>odwli^  &  K.  GooMin,  T.  L.  Goardin,  H.  O.  Grsen,  Hazej  Grogf ,  William 
Gregg,  W.  EL  Grisbam,  A.  J.  Hammond,  T.  If .  Hanckel,  W.  W.  Harlee,  Ja^  Harrison,  L  W. 
Hajne,  B.  B.  Henderson,  J.  H.  Honour,  William  Hopkina,  William  Hnnter,  W.  P.  Hotson, 
John  A.  Inglis,  J.  J.  Ingraham,  8.  Jackson,  Jas.  Jeffries,  John  Jenkins  J.  B.  Jenkins.  W.  1>, 
Johnson,  L.  M.  Keltt,  J.  B.  Keodiaw,  B.  P.  Ktlgore,  J.  P.  Kinard,  J.  H.  Kinsler,  J.  G.  Laa- 
drum,  B.  W.  Lawton,  A.  P.  Lewis,  R  0.  Logan,  W.8.  ^jles,  Bdward  McCradj,  Henrj  Melver, 
John  McKee,  A.  McLeod,  A.  0.  Uafiath,  G.  Manigaiili,  John  L.  Manning,  B.  P.  Manldin,  John 
Maxwell,  M.  P.  Mayes,  Alexander  MaxTck,  John  H.  Means,  0.  G.  Memminger,  John  L  Middle- 
ton,  WiUlama  Middleton,  W.  P.  Miles,  Thomas  W.  Moore,  R.  Moorman,  Bdward  Noble^.  L. 
Nowell,  J.  8.  0*Hear»  James  L.  Orr.  J.  8.  Palmar,  P.  8.  Parker,  Thomas  Q.  Perrin.  J.  B.  Pope, 
P.  J.  Porpher,  J.  G.  Presslej,  Pan!  Qnattlebanm,  8amnel  Rainej,  J.  P.  Reen,  R.  B.  Rhett,  sr., 
George  Rhodes,  P.  D.  Riohardson,  B.  P.  Robinson,  W.  B.  Rowell,  B.  H.  Rntledge,  B.  B.  Scott, 

B.  M.  Beabttook,  G.  W.  Beabrook,  tr.,  B.  B.  Sessions,  J.  M.  Sbingler,  W.  P.  Bhingler,  T.  T. 
Simoni  Jr.,  R-  P.  Simpson,  J.  0.  Bmiler,  J.  J.  Pringle  Smith,  P.  G.  Snowden,  A.  0  Spain,  L. 
W.SpraU,  A.  B.  Spring*,  P.  Stokes,  J.  B.Sims,  R.  A.  Jlhompeon,  Thomas  Thompson,  J.  M. 
Timmons,  James  Tompkins.  John  Towasend,  T.  W.  Wagner,  John  Wannamaker,  u.  L.  Ward- 
law,  P.  H.  Wardlaw,  W.  J>.  Watts,  Thomas  Weir,  sr.,  J.  N.  Whitner,  J.  D.  Willlame,  I.  B.  Wil- 
son. J.  H.  Wilson,  W.  B.  Wilson,  T.  J.  Withers,  Richard  Wooda,  Henrj  0.  Tonng,  J.  P. 
Richardson,  Mr.  President.* 

SECESSION  ORDINANCE  OF  ALABAMA. 

An  ordkumoB  to  dtstohe  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Alabama  and  olhtt  Statet  united 
under  Ut/e  compact,  e^fled  "  7%e  ConetUntion  o/the  United  Staiee  of  America.'' 

Whereas  the  eleotion  of  AbrahAm  linooln  and  Hannibal  Haplin  to  the  offioes 
of  president  and  Tiee-preudent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  seotional 
party,  aTowedly  hostile  to  the  domestic  institntions  and  to  the  peaoe  and  seowity 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  preeeded  by  many  and  dangerous  infrae- 
tions  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  by  many  of  the  Sutes  and  people 
of  the  Northern  seetion,  is  a  politieal  wrong  of  so  insdlting  and  menaoine  a  ohar- 
aoter  as  to  lastify  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  adoption  of  prompt 
and  decided  measures  for  their  fptnre  peaee  and  security ;  Therefore, 

Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  convention 
aaeemhledy  That  the  State  of  Atabama  now  withdraws,  »nd  is  hereby  withdrawn, 
from  the  Union  known  as  '*  the  United  States  of  America,"  and  henoeforih 
ceases  to  be  one  of  said  United  States,  and  is,  and  of  right  paght  to  be,  a  sotc- 
reiffn  Mid  independent  State. 

be  it  further  declared  and  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  convention  ateembUdy  That  all  the  powers  of  the  terntory  of  said  State,  and 
oyer  the  people  thereof^  heretofore  delegated  to  the  goTemment  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa,^be,  and  they  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  said  soTemment, 
and  here  hereby  resumed  and  Tested  in  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

And  as  it  is  ine  desire  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  meet  the 
slayeholding  States  of  the  South,  who  may  approTC  such  purpose,  in  order  to 
frame  a  proyisional  as  well  as  permanent  govemment,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Be  it  reeolved  by  the  people  of  Alabama  in  convention  aeeembledf  That  the  people 
of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yirfonia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Georffia,  Mississippi,  Ijouisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennes/iee,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri,  DC,  and  »re  hereby  inrited  to  meet  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, by  their  delegates,  in  conyention,  on  the  4th  day  ot  February,  A.  D.  1861, 
at  the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing with  each  other  as  to  the  most  effectual  mode  of  securing  concerted  and  har- 

•  Oeneral  Jamleeon. 
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monioas  action  in  whstever  meABurei  may  be  deemed  most  desirable  for  ^onr 
oommon  peace  and  eecurity. 

And  be  it  further  retdved^  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be,  and  is 
hereby  instructed  to  submit  forthwith  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  ordi- 
nance, and  resolutions,  to  tbe  government  of  the  several  States  named  in  said 
resolutions. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama  in  convention  assembled,  at 
Montgomery,  on  this  the  11th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1861. 

William  M.  Brooks, 

President  of  the  Convention, 

SECESSION  ORDINANCE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

An  ordinance  to  diuolve  ike  Union  bttteeen  the  State  of  Louisiana  andotker  States  united 
unih  her,  under  the  compact  entitled  *'  The  ConsHtutum  of  the  United  States  of 
America,** 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare 
and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  That  the  ordinance  passed 
by  us  in  convention,  on  the  22d  day  of  November,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eleven,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  were  adopted  ;  and  all  laws  and  ordinances 
by  which  the  State  of  Louisiana  became  a  member  of  the  federal  Union,  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  abrognted ;  and  that  the  union  now  subsisting 
between  Louisiana  and  other  States,  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  States  of 
America,"  is  hereby  dissolved. 

We  do  further  declare  and  ordain^  That  the  State  of  Louisiana  hereby  resumes 
all  rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the  'government  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  that  her  citizens  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  ^  said 
gOYemment ;  and  that  she  is  in  full  possession  and  exercise  of  all  those  rights 
of  aovereienty  which  appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  State. 

We  do  further  declare  and  ordain,  That  all  rights  acquired  and  vested  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  Congress,  or  treaty,  or  under  any 
law  of  this  State,  and  not  incompatible  with  this  ordinance,  snail  remain  in 
force,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  this  ordinance  had  not  been  passed. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  recognize  the  jright  of 
tbe  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries  by  alLfriendly  States 
bordering  thereon.  And  we  also  recognize  the  riffht  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  States  and  provinces ;  and  we  do  hereby 
declare  our  willingness  to  enter  into  any  stipulations  to  guarantee  the  exercise 
of  said  rights. 

SECESSION  ORDINANCE  OF  TEXAS.] 

An  ordinance  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  other  States, 
united  under  the  compact  stifled^  **  The  Constitution  of  Me  Uviied  States  of  America," 

Section  1.  Whereas,  The  Federal  Government  has  failed  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  compact  of  union  between  these  States  in  giving  protection 
either  to  the  persons  of  our  people  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  to  tbe  property 
of  our  citizens ;  and,  whereas,  the  action  of  the  Northern  States  is  violative  of 
the  compact  between  the  States  and  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
whereas,  the  recent  developments  in  federal  affairs  make  it  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  is  sought  to  be  made  a  weapon  with  which 
to  strike  down  the  interests  and  property  of  the  people  of  TexAfi  and  her  sister 
slaveholding  States,'  instead  of  permitting  it  to  be,  as  was  intended,  our  shield 
against  outrage  and  aggression — ^therefare  *'  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
T%xas,  by  delegates  in  the  Convention  assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  our  convention  of  delegates  on  the  fourth  (4th)  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  18i5,  and  afterward  ratified  by  us,  under  which  the  republic  of 
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Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  with  other  States,  and  became  a  |)arty  to 
the  compact  styled,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,^'  be 
and  is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled." 

That  all  tne  powers  which,  by  the  said  compact,  were  delejrated  by  Texas  to 
the  Federal  Government,  are  revoked  and  resumed.  That  Texas  is  of  right 
absolved  from  all  restraints  and  obligations  incurred  by  said  compact,  and  is  a 
separate  sovereign  State,  and  that  her  citizens  and  people  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  the  government  thereof. 

Skc.  2.  This  ordinance  ehall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Texas,  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection,  by  the  qualified  voters,  on  the  23d  day  of  February, 
1861 ;  and,  unless  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1861.  Provided,  that  in 
the  representative  district  of  £1  Paso  said  election  may  be  held  on  the  18ih  day 
of  February,  1861. 

Done  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  Convention  assembled,  at  Aus- 
tin, this  Ist  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1861. 

Q^p*  Will  Koms  one  b«  good  enough  to  send  as  tho  ordinances  for  BliMiSbippi,  GeorgU 
and  Florida. 


TiiK  Arts. — At  the  period  of  settling  North  America,  navigators  were  not  a 
a  lo?8  to  find  their  course  to  any  point  on  this  continent.  The  error  made  by 
the  Dutch  navigator,  who  brought  out  tho  Pilgrims,  wos  no  doubt  a  wilful  one. 
He  knew  better. 

The  settlers  of  Virginia  brought  mechanics  capable  only  of  erecting  a  house 
or  small 'fort,  or  constructing  a  Doat.  The  first  object  of  the  settlers  wns  quite 
indefinite  ;  and  trading  with  the  Indians,  raising  tobacco  and  corn,  constituted 
tlieir  principal  pursuits.  The  ruins  of  Jamestown  discovered  no  marks  of  ad- 
vancement in  architecture.  They  have  trusted  more,  in  every  stage  of  their 
growth,  to  agriculture  than  to  the  arts. 

The  emigrants  which  came  to  other  parts  of  this  country  soon  after  the  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  were,  to  all  intents,  at  first  a  mere  tradmg  community,  and 
thought  but  little  of  tho  arts.  Tho  mother  country  furnishea  all  articles  they 
wanted  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  manufacture  them  here. 

The  settlement  of  this  continent,  to  use  the  language  of  a  great  statesman, 
*'  offered  a  world  of  matter  for  a  world  of  mind."  It  cave  a  new  spring  to  in- 
dustry and  to  the  arts.  The  art  of  ship-building  made  more  rapid  progress, 
from  the  voyages  of  Columbus  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  invinciolc  Armada, 
(from  1492  to  1688,  ninety-six  years),  than  it  had  from  the  siege  of  Troy  up  to 
the  days  of  Columbus.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  ship  of  fifty  tons  burden  as  a  splen- 
did affair. 

The  art  of  printing  was  almost  coeval  with  that  of  shipbuilding  in  this  coun> 
try.  A  press  was  established  in  1639,  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  the  art 
has  never  flagged  since.  Works  of  utility,  such  as  the  Freeman*s  Oath,  and 
those  opening  or  explaining  the  duties  of  men  who  loved  liberty,  were  first 
issued  from  this  press,  and  then  works  of  piety  and  sentiment  The  history'  of 
the  press  in  this  country  would  of  itself  make  a  volume. 

As  early  as  1C59,  an  attempt  was  made  in  Virginia  to  manufacture  silk.  An 
act  parsed  the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth  for  encouraging  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article,  with  an  intent  for  making  it  a  staple  for  export ;  but  tobacco 
and  wheat  was  found  more  productive,  and  took  tlie  place  of  all  other  commod- 
ities. 

In  1759,  Georgia  made  considerable  progress  in  manufacturing  silk;  10,000 
pounds  were  brought  that  year  to  Savannah  for  market.  Other  crops,  however, 
soon  took  the  place  of  silk. 
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ART.  III.~PfiACTICAL  GEOLOGY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

BY   PROF.    R.    TH0MA8SY. 

New  principles  of  naturnl  philosophy  lead  always  to  now  applications ;  and 
heories,  when  true,  when  grounded   on  positive  facts,  cannot  fail  to  produce 

fi^acticaI  results.  The  fiicts  referred  to  here,  are  the  aqueous  phenomena  of  the 
[ississippi  valley  ;  and,  thanks  to  them,  we  are  now  enabled  to  build  up  a  new 
science,  which,  under  the  name  of  Hydrology,  will  contemplate  not  only  the  ex- 
terior aspects  of  the  water,  such  as  are  described  by  hydrography,  at  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  but  also  will  initiate  us  into  their  depths,  and  show  us  the  immense 

Eart  which  the  liquid  elements  play  down  in  the  interior  of  the  terrestrial  crust, 
et  us  proceed  to  this  by  some  new  observation's  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
by  collecting  and  classifying,  in  regard  to  it,  many  scattered  data ;  if  we  concen- 
trate their  difiused  and  wavering  rays,  we  will  undoubtedly  produce  a  noble  and 
useful  light. 

HYDROLOGY    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER. 

I.  "  PART  PLATXD  BT  TIIR  MISSISSIPPI  KIVXR  IN  THK  KKW  WOULD — THIS  RITXIl 
IS  TBK  FATUER  OF  FLUVIAL  DKPOSITS — ITS  HYDROORAPHICAL  CONDITIONS — 
ITS  CONTRASTS  AND  SIMILITUDE  WITH  TOE  NILE — THE  WONDERFUL  PROGRESS 
or   ITS  ALLUVIA    INTO  TUB  MEXICAN   OULF  PROVED    BY  UNDEKIABLR  DOCUMENTS." 

One  of  the  finest  instances  of  the  part  which  fluvial  waters  have  played  in 
modern  revolutions  of  the  globe  is  strikingly  shown  to  the  natural  pniloso- 
phy  by  the  Mississippi  phenomena.  That  river,  so  well  called  the  father  of 
waters,  might  likewise  ho  colled  the  father  of  alluvions.  Its  deposits  have 
created  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world.  Its  valley  is 
the  finest  abode  **  which  has  been  given  to  man  on  earth,**  and  now  It  invites 
there  the  new  generations,  by  rendering  its  soil  propitious  to  all  their  enter- 
prises, through  an  inland  navigation  of  Uiree  thousand  miles  in  extent. 

It  is  within  conditions  altogether  analogous  that  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  Uie 
Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  rIoang-Ho,  have  been  the  greatest  of  human  scenes. 
The  periodical  overflows  of  these  rivers  rendering  agriculture  easy  and  fertile  ; 
the  wheat  and  rice  fumisliing  to  a  large  population  an  abundant  alimentation  ; 
the  cotton,  a  commodious  (Ircss ;  no  food  of  vital  importance  bcint(  wanting. 
There  may  be  found  the  cradle  of  the  first  nations  of  the  earth — the  Egyptians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese.  Now  then !  what  these  rivers  have 
been  at  the  origin  of  human  societies,  the  Mississippi  shall  be  toward  the  so- 
ciety most  eager  to  master  the  future ;  and  it  is  irom  that  father  of  muddy 
waters  ;  it  is  from  all  that  which  shall  make  it  better  known,  that  the  American 
generations  shall  have  the  most  to  deal  with. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  enter  into  a  geographical  description  of  that 
river ;  enough  has  already  been  said  upon  that  subject.  My  design  is  rather  in 
an  appreciation  of  its  alluvial  character ;  and,  first  of  all,  it  is  its  hydrology  which 
I  propose  to  sketch. 

According  to  Nicollet,*  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  is  2986  miles,  and  its 
initial  point  1 680  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  altitude  is  882  feet  at  St. 
Louis,  824  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  ;  at  Natchez  it  is  but  86  feet,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  river  76  feet,  and  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  of  New-Or- 
leans, 110  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  is  10  feet  5  inches  above  it  We  must  add 
that,  at  95  miles  from  that,  the  river  divides  into  several  branches,  constantly 
varying  in  their  importance  ;  but  the  main  ones  run  nowadays  north -northeast, 
and  southwest.    Thus  it  is,  in  the  shape  of  a  goose's  foot,  that  the  Mississippi 

*  Report  intended  to  illustrate  a  map  of  the  h  jdrographieal  basin  of  the  Upper  BflKiiiHflippi. 
mide  bjr  T.  W.  Nicollet  (Congre.ss  documentfi,  26th  Con.),  and  alxo  the  TaluaUc  collection  of 
J.  D.  B.  Do  Bow,  '*  lDdu>triaT  Reiources  of  the  Soathern  and  Wontern  Statef,'-  New-Orleaai. 
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unites  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  bat  what  does  it  bring  to  it  in  donation  ?  The 
alluvial  loams  of  a  valley  3600  miles  long,  1800  wide,  and  ploughed  by  fifteen 
hundred  muddy  affluents. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  vehiole  of  the  tpdia  opima,  oavried  off  by  the  rains  from 
the  surface  of  that  immense  basin.  And  those  deposits,  mixed  with  so  much 
of  T^etable  matter,  where  are  they  carried  away  ?  First  in  Louisiana,  which 
is  gradually  built  up  by  those  loamy  depositions,  and  afterward  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  river  enlarges  rapidly  its  empire.  It  is  a  Mediterranean 
descending  to  the  gulf  with  an  average  wiath  of  2,500  feet,  and  a  depth  recalling 
sometimes  to  mind  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  Nile,  so  called  by  Tacitus, 
when  speaking  of  the  travels  of  Germanicus  in  Egypt.  The  currents  and 
counter-currents  of  the  American  Nile  render  its  course  scarcely  perceptible 
during  the  low  water  season ;  but  during  high  waters,  when  the  superficial  cur- 
rents ran  four  and  five  miles  the  hour,  the  entire  mass  enters  for  tlie  half  in 
that  course,  and  its  erosive  power  is  recognized  at  the  gieantic  flats  which 
appear  and  disappear  incessantly  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed,  and  along  its  banks. 

Then  the  spectacle  of  these  freshets  is  grand  and  formidable.  Swollen  by  the 
rains  or  the  melting  snows,  the  liquid  mass  carries  away  with  it  a  multitude  of 
trees,  which,  at  times,  following  the  currents  of  the  surface,  threaten  the  boats 
which  ascend  the  river,  at  others,  floating  adrift,  go  beating  down  the  embank- 
ments intended  to  prevent  the  inundations.  Then  it  is  that  those  feeble  bar- 
riers, generally  constructed  of  pliable  materials,  and  without  consistence,  seem 
ready  to  jield  ;  yet  they  resist,  for  the  logs,  so  soon  as  run  aground,  protect 
them  against  the  waters  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  still  more  so  by  the  wheels 
of  the  steamboats. 

The  drifting  woods  take  generally  two  months  in  descending  the  river,  and, 
when  the  winds  are  fiivorable,  about  the  same  time  to  cross  the  gulf.  Bottles 
thrown  in  the  current  at  the  Pass-k-VOutre  have  been  found,  two  months  after- 
ward, along  the  southeast  coast  of  Florida,  where,  either  the  wind  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  had  run  them  aground. 

Now,  then,  we  have  to  consider  the  Mississippi  as  the  creator  of  Lower 
Louisiana,  just  what  the  Nile  has  been  toward  Lower  Egypt.  On  that  account 
the  question  of  their  respective  alluvial  deposits  becomes  the  most  important 
one  of  their  hydro-geology.  Hence,  also,  the  interest  which  is  involved  in  the 
comparison  of  both  rivers,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  contrasts,  as  well  as 
their  resemblances.  That  comparison  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
curious. 

Thus  the  freshets  of  the  Nile  begin  when  those  of  the  Mississippi  end,  and 
terminate  when  the  latter  begin.  These  rise  and  predominate  during  the  ascend- 
ing {montage)  of  Juno,  which  is  the  month  in  wnich  the  Nile  is  at  low  waters. 
In  July  the  Mississippi  descends,  and  then  it  is  that  the  Nile  ascends,  increasing 
in  August,  September,  and  October.  This  latter  month  is  that  of  the  greatest 
elevation,  whence  it  decreases  gradually  until  June.* 

Similar  phenomena,  therefore,  take  place  in  either  river,  but  in  opposed  con- 
ditions. It  is,  likewise,  through  an  opposed  route  that  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
and  of  the  MissLss.'ppi  coincide  about  with  the  same  parallel — that  of  the  latter 
river  under  the  20°,  and  that  of  the  former  under  the  81°  of  northern  latitude, 
the  Nile  coming  from  the  south,  the  Mississippi  from  the  north,  and  either  of 
them  with  similar  phenomena  of  periodical  inundations,  and  salutary  as  much 
as  produc^ve  influence.  Nevertheless,  their  greatest  point  of  resemblance 
resides  in  their  delta  formation,  common  to  all  the  sedimentary  water  courses. 
It  is,  therefore,  upon  that  point  that  the  comparison  is  to  be  established  ;  for  it  is 
there  alone  that  we  can  appreciate  the  creative  power  of  each  of  these  rivers, 
and  the  loamy  deposits  in  course  of  formation  in  both  countries. 

And  first,  let  us  point  out  a  radical  difference  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  Eeiyptians  did  not  embank  its  shores  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  allowed  the  river  to  spread  freely  over  Egypt.    What  do  I 


•  Thii  earloas  piece  of  inronnation  I  owe  to  mj  illostrloas  friend,  Mr.  Jomard,  the  last 
larriTor  of  the  ancient  Kgjptian  InsUtnte. 
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say?    Thej  have  dog  thousandB  of  channels  of  irrigation,  vehicles  of  moddy 
waters,  intended  to  spread  these  latter  over  all  parts  of  the  country-* 

Thus,  thanks  to  that  general  spreading  of  mnd,  and  to  the  monnds  of  artificial 
hillocks  so  nnmerous,  ad  upon  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  retire  for 
giving  a  free  sway  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  tnanks  to  the  sedimentary 
raising  up  of  their  territory,  ti^eir  river  reached  the  sea  with  but  a  minimum  of 
its  loam.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  which  most  accurate  calculations 
have  demonstrated,  to-wit :  first,  that  the  elevation  resulting  from  the  deposits 
of  the  Nile,  toward  the  sea,  has  been  nine  times  less  than  in  the  intenor  of 
Egypt ;  second,  that  the  encroachments  of  the  alluvial  deposits  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean have  not  gone  beyond  an  average  of  four  metres  (about  thirteen  feet)  a 
year ;  third,  that  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  H>r  three  or  four  thousand  years  that  its 
nistory  is  known,  has  undergone  no  radical  chanee  in  the  exterior  aspects  of  its 
Quiritmie  outline,  and  has  scarcely  been  modified  but  through  the  loamy  de- 
posits of  its  inner  marshes. 

Now,  what  a  difference  in  the  behavior  of  embanked  rivers,  such  as  the  Po, 
the  Rhone,  or  the  Mississippi  1  Look  at  the  charts  of  their  mouths  :  the  inor- 
dinate progress  of  their  loamy  deposits  catches  the  eyes,  by  the  projections 
which  cisfigure  the  semi-circular  outline  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  deltas. 
The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  particularly  remarkable,  and  even  altogether 
exceptional  in  that  respect. 

Differing,  then,  from  other  fluvial  mouths  which  are  advancing  into  the  soa 
foot  by^  foot,  without  ever  extending  much  beyond  the  coast  line,  those  of  the 
Mississippi  seem  to  have  penetratea  all  at  once  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  if 
the  father  of  waters  had  stretched  there  his  arm  and  unfolded  his  wide  hand. 
From  Forts  Saint  Philip  and  Jackson  Uiat  river  runs,  indeed,  through  necks  of 
land  twenty-one  miles  long,  and  forming  the  narrow  isthmus  of  a  new  territory 
built  up  at  open  sea,  and  spreading  out  like  a  fan  or  flattened  promontory  of 
nearly  the  same  length. 

That  anormal  rapidity  could  not  be  understood  by  European  geologists  and 
travellers,  who  either  did  not  investigate  it  on  the  spot,  or  had  no  means  of 
measuring  it  with  accuracy.    But  one  can  easily  account  for  it  after  a  mere 

Slanee  cast  upon  the  charts  which  we  publish  on  this  subject  Fur  instance, 
le  chart  of  iberville*s  expedition  shows  already,  in  1700|  three  open  mouths  of 
the  river ;  and  in  1719,  those  mouths,  on  the  hydrographical  survey  made  by 
de  Sevigny,  are  advanced  up  to  near  the  Balize  island,  which  raises  itself  one 
and  a  half  miles  into  the  sea.  On  the  chart  of  1781,  this  Balize  appears  in- 
land half  a  mile  from  the  outlet  of  its  own  channel,  and  now  it  is  at  nve  miles 
from  the  bars  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  passes,  while  the  Pass-k-POutre, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  outlet,  like  it  was  in  1719,  had  become  a  main  channel, 
nine  miles  in  length. 

Thus  the  wonoerful  and  exceptional  progress  of  the  Mississippi  deposits  will 
be  demonstrated  by  the  best  documents ;  and  when  it  remains  undeniable,  it 
oueht  also  to  be  correctly  understood.  Its  full  explanation  will  result  from  the 
hydrology  of  that  river ;  and  first,  we  ought  to  understand  the  aqueous  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  its  geological  basin,  and  how  much  muddy  masses  of  water 
the  Mississippi  absorbs — the  one  filling  up  through  filtration  the  low  grounds 
along  the  shores,  while  the  other,  after  circulating  under  its  bed,  reappear  at  its 
mouth,  to  hasten  there  the  general  course  of  loamy  depositions. 


•  Bee  the  great  wQik  oo  Egypt* 
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1. ^COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  present,  from  official  Bources,  a  summary  of  the  relams 
of  imports  and  exports  for  the  whole  United  States,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1859>*60.  The  year  shows,  in  all  respects,  the  largest  figures  of  any  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  commerce,  and  amply  supports  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  agricultural  products  have  been  exported  in  a 
much  larger  ratio  than  during  the  preceding  year ;  while  the  cotton  trade  has 
far  exceeded  all  precedent.  The  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country  also 
shows  a  very  encouraging  progress;  the  increased  export  of  manufactured 
goods  proving  that  our  producers  are  becoming  more  and  more  successful  in 
their  competition  with  foreigners  in  foreign  markets.  We  annex,  as  follows,  a 
comparative  statement  of  imports  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  fifteen  fiscal  years : 

Imports  into  the  United  Slates  from  Foreign  Ports. 

Year  ending  Free  Specie  and 

Jnne  30.  Dutiable.  Qooda.  Bullion.  Total  Imports 

1846 $9ft,924,068  ....  $20,990»OOT  ....  $8t77T,7M  ....  $121,691,791 

1847 104,773,002  ....  17,661,347  ....  84,121,289  ....  146,645,638 

1848 132,282,326  ....  16,366.379  ....  6,360,224  ....  164,998,928 

1849 126,479,774  ....  1^726,426  ....  0,661,240  ....  147,867,459 

1850. 166,427,936  ....  18,081,600  ....  4,628,792  ....  178,138,318 

186L ..  191,118,346  ....  19,662,996  ....  ^463,692  ....  816,224,038 

1862. 183,262,508  ....  84,187,890  ....  6,606,044  ....  818,946,448 

1863 236,696,113  ....  87,182,161  ....  4,201,382  ....  267,978,647 

1864 271,278,660  ....  26,827,637  ....  6,968,184  ....  304,662,381 

1866 221,378,184  ....  86,480,624  ....  3,660,812  ....  261,468,620 

1860 267,684,230  ....  62,748,074  ....  4,207,638  ....  814,639,042 

1867 294,160,835  ....  64,267,507  ....  12,461,799  ....  860,890,141 

1868 202,293,876  ....  61,044,779  ....  19,274,496  ....  282,613,150 

1860 260,047,014  ....  72,286,327  ....  7,434,789  ....  838,768,130 

1860. 279,872,327  ....  73,741,479  ....  8,660,136  ....  362,163,941 

The  total  imports  of  merchandise  and  specie  for  18C0,  amount  to  1362,163,941, 
which  is  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  1857,  the  largest  previous  year,  and 
nearly  28^  millions  in  excess  of  1859.  The  average  amount  of  imports  for  the 
ten  years,  from  1850  to  1859,  is  $274,000,000 ;  which,  compared  with  the  im- 
ports of  last  year,  shows  an  increase  in  favor  of  1860  amounting  to  $88,000,000. 
The  receipts  of  dutiable  merchandise  for  last  year,  though  about  $20,000,000 
larger  than  those  of  1859,  are  yet  less  than  in  1857,  by  upwards  of  $14,000,000. 
The  receipts  of  free  goods,  it  will  be  observed,  have  increased  in  a  much  larger 
ratio  dunng  late  years  than  have  those  of  dutiable.  The  non-dutiable  goods 
being  to  a  large  extent  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures ;  this  movement 
shows  that  our  manufacturing  interest  is  faining  steadily  on  the  importing 
interest.  The  imports  of  dutiable  merchandise  have  increased  187  per  cent, 
since  1846 ;  while,  for  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  free  goods  has  been 
250  per  cent. ;  a  comparison,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging  to  our  manufacturers. 
The  amounts  imported  from  the  principai  foreign  cmintries  have  been  as 
follows : 

From  Great  Britain,  1138,595,000 ;  France,  $43,218,000 ;  Cuba,  184,000,000 ; 
Brazil,  $21,200,000;  China,  $13,500,000;  British  East  Indies,  $10,700,000; 
Porto  Rico,  $4,500,000  ;  New  Granada,  $3,800,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  produce  and 
specie  since  1846,  a  period  of  fifteen  years : 
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Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Foreign  Ports, 

Year  ending  Domestio  Foreign  Specie  and 

Juno  30.  Produce.  Produce.  Bullion. 

1846 $101,718,048  ....  $7,866,206  ....  $3,906,268  .... 

1847 150.674,844  ....  6,106,764  ....  1,907,024  .... 

184a 130,203,109  ....  7,986.806  ....  16.841,616  .... 

1849 131,710,081  ....  8,641,091  ....  6.404,648  .... 

1660 124,900.233  ....  9,476,493  ....       7,522.994  .... 

1861 173,620,138  ....  10.295,121  ....  29,472,762  .... 

1853 154,931.147  ....  12.037.043  ....  42.674.186  .... 

1663 189,869,162  ....  13,096,213  ....  27,486,876  .... 

1664.... n6,167.604  ....  21.661,137  ....  41,422,423  .... 

1666 192,751.136  ....  26,158,368  ....  66.247,343  .... 

1866 266,438,061  ....  14,781,372  ....  46.746,485  .... 

1867 278,906,713  ....  14,917,047  ....  69,136,922  .... 

1668 251,351,033  ....  20,660,241  ....  62,633,147  .... 

1869 278,392,080  ....  14.609,971  ....  63,887,411  .... 

1860 816.242.423  ....  17,333.634  ....  66,646,239  .... 


Total  Exports. 

$118,488,616 
168,648,682 
164.082,181 
146.7Ci5,820 
161,898,720 
218,388,011 
209,642,326 
830.462,260 
878,241,064 
87Me6,846 
826.964,908 
862,960,682 
824.644,421 
866,789,462 
400,122,296 


The  exports  show  an  extraordinary  advonce  on  all  former  years,  being 
137,000,000  in  excess  over  1857,  the  largest  former  year.  The  increase  has 
been  made  chiefly  in  domestic  produce,  the  shipments  of  which  have  reached 
the  enormous  sum  of  1316,242,423.  The  progress  since  1846  amounts  to 
1286,600,000,  or  about  250  per  cent.  The  exports  of  specie  for  the  year  show 
a  gain  on  1859  of  $2,700,000 ;  but,  as  compared  with  1857,  a  decrease  of  about 
the  same  amount.  In  this  connection,  we  present  the  following  statement,  show- 
ing the  principal  countries  to  which  our  exports  are  forwarded  : 


1859. 


1860. 


GreatBritain $138,51)5,626    $202,340,921 

France. 43,218,094    61,206,278 

British  East  Indlcf 10,692,342    1,240,660 


Phllliplne  Islands 


2,886,166 


441,474 


Cuba 34,032,277    12,382,869 


PortoRico 4,612,188 

Two  Slcilica 2,.%1,577 

Haytl 2,062,723 

New  Granada. 8,843,568 

Veneauela 2,883,464 

Braall 21 ,214,603 

China 13,566,587 


1,781,760 
610,648 
8,673,682 
1,796,499 
1,147,900 
6,280,£65 
8,906,118 


All  other  countrica 82,271,626    99,414,262 


Total $362,168,941 


$400,122,896 


The  following  summary  gives  the  value  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic 
produce  exported  during  each  of  the  three  last  years  : 


Year  ending  June 
SO,  185& 


Year  ending  June       Year  ending  Juno 
30,  1859.  SO,  1860. 


From  the  Bea. $3,660,2r6    $4,462,974    $4,166,480 

From  the  Fore^t 13,475,671     14,489,406    13,738,669 

From  Agriculture 63,235,960     40,400,757     48,551 ,894 

Tobacco. 17,000,767     21,074,038    15,006,647 

Cotton 131,388,661     161,434,923    191,806,566 

Manufactures. 80,372,160     83,653,660     39,803,080 

RawPi-oduce 2,325,470     2,676,322    2,279,308 

Specie  and  Bullion 42,407 ,2-lC    67,502,305    66,946,851 

Total  domestic  produce. . . .  $293,758,279    $335,804,385    $373,189,274 

The  products  of  agriculture  exported  during  the  year  are  scarcely  equa}  to 
an  average,  the  amount  being  $48,500,000  against  $40,400,000  for  1859— a  very 
light  year — and  $53,200,000  for  1853.  The  value  of  the  tobacco  exports  is  also 
below  that  of  either  of  the  two  previous  ycar^.  The  cotton  exports  are  the 
most  remarkable  item  of  the  year's  trade.  The  total  value  of  this  staple  sent  to 
foreign  countries  amounts  to  $191,800,000.  a  sum  fur  beyond  all  precedent,  and 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  the  value  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  country.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  an  important  incrcR.sc  in  the  shipments  of  manuJTactures. 
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The  total  exports  of  this  class  reach  the  sum  of  139,800,000,  which  is 
$6,000,000  in  excess  of  1869,  and  19,500,000  more  than  in  1S5S,— New-York 
Economist. 

2— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

From  the  recent  report  of  Collector  Hatch  to  the  Conyention  of  Louisiana, 
we  extract  the  following : 

"  I  deem  it  proper,  in  closing  this  report,  to  submit  for  the  information  of 
your  honorable  body  the  following  statements,  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the 
commerce  and  revenues  of  the  port  of  New- Orleans  for  the  year  ending  Slst  of 
December,  1860  : 

COMVKBCX — KKTRA  NCIS. 

Number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports 1,053 

Number  of  vessels  entered  from  coastwise  ports 992 

Total  entrances 2,045 

CLSARANCKS. 

Number  of  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports 1,264 

Nomber  of  vessels  cleared  for  coastwise  ports 978 

Total  clearances 2,242 

IMPORTS. 

Value  of  datiable  merchandise $16,672,840 

**      free  merchandise 5,067,814 

"      specie  and  bullion 8,306,328 

Totolimporta $25,046,482 

EXPORTS. 

Value  of  domestic  merchandise,  composed  of 

Cotton $87,940,548 

Tobacco 11,678.945 

OtherproducU 827,981 

$100,451,474 

Value  of  foreign  merchandise  dutiable 547,819 

Valae  of  foreign  merchandise  free 0,381 

Valae  of  specie  and  bullion 870,651 

Total  exports $101,379,325 

Value  of  merchandise  in  warehouse,  under  bond,  on  31st  Dc- 
oember,  1860 $2,452,254 

Amount  of  duty  assessed  thereon   $620,578  90 

RRYKNUKS   AND   KXPXNOITURES. 

Total  receipts  from  duties  on  import  and  tonnage $2,545,963  50 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  storage,  (be 476  80 

From  Marine  Hospital  Fund 17,291  98 

ToUl  revenue $2,563,731  87 

LESS  EXPENSES. 

For  collecting  revenues $290,426  42 

Less  fees  collected  under  act  2d  March,  1790 23,869  13 
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Net  cxpcnseB 1266,567  29 

Add  account  revenue  cutters 16,099  94 

Add  account  salaries,  surveyors )  oye  qq 

Bayou  St  John,  Lakes,  &c ) 

Add  account  light-houses 21,148  26 

Add  account  Marine  Hospital 42,858  17 

Total 1847,588  66 

Net  revenue  collected  to  81st  December,  1860 $2,216,198  19 

Add  duty  assessed  on  goods  in  warehouse 620,578  90 

Net  revenue  collected  and  assessed $2,886,777  09 

3.— SOUTHERN  COMMERCE. 

To  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Misnasipfiy  and  the  Conventions  of  the  several 

Slave  States. 

When  all  Christendom  is  waging  a  fanatical  crusade  against  slavery,  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  slave-owner  and  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  all  Christendom 
is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  annual  product  of  slave  labor.  Cotton  clothes 
the  naked  and  feeds  the  hungpry ;  builas  up  the  factories  and  fortunes  of  the 
enterprifiiog  capitalists ;  creates  and  supports  the  navies  and  armies,  and  gives 
stability  to  the  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Withdraw  Uiis  great 
element  of  the  power  of  slave  labor,  this  greatest  benefactor  and  most  potent 
warrior  of  the  ninetcenUi  century,  and  all  Christendom  will  be  convulsed  and 
revolutionized,  and  thrones  and  kingdoms  will  be  overthrown. 

In  forming  a  new  Confederation  of  States,  it  will  not  be  more  imperative  to 
provide  all  the  munitions  of  war  and  other  defences  against  the  assaults  of  our 
enemies,  than  to  give  the  greatest  efficacy  and  controUnbility  to  this  greatest 
element  of  power.  The  wise  take  counsel  if  good,  from  the  humblest  sources, 
and  the  unpretending  citizen  is  thus  encouragea  to  contribute  his  small  modicum 
to  the  defence  and  welfare  of  his  country,  ror  forty  years  persistently  a  seces- 
sionist, I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  best  means  of  defence  of  the  Southern 
States  airainst  the  legion  of  enemies  who  may  be  expected  to  oppose  her  sep- 
arate independence.  No  good  citizen  would  so  long  steadfastly  urge  resistance 
and  secession  if  he  saw  not,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  means  of 
safety  in  the  resources  of  his  country. 

Of  these  resources  cotton  is  as  efficient  as  is  the  martial  spirit  of  her  people, 
and  the  many  other  guarantees  of  our  safety. 

How  best  to  develope  this  great  element  of  our  power,  how  to  give  it  greatest 
efficacy  and  controllability  is  the  great  questiou  to  be  solved. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  God  gives  power  to  men  and  to  nations, 
first,  for  self-defence,  and  an  enlightened  pursuit  of  their  own  prosperity  and 
happiness  ;  and,  secondly,  for  the  benefaction  of  all  mankind — with  these  prin- 
ciples of  civilization  to  temper  and  moderate  our  action. 

I  suggest,  then,  to  the  representative  sovereignty  of  Mississippi,  your  augue't 
body  in  the  Confederacy  of  States  by  the  constitution  to  be  adopted,  that  a  con- 
federate system  of  cotton  factories,  with  a  bureau  on  factories,  \>e  provided, 
in  which  every  citizen  be  a  stockholder  in  proportion  to  the  tax  which  he  paya 
for  the  erection  of  the  factories. 

Secondly,  that  power  be  given  to  the  President,  the  Senate  concurring,  to  lay 
an  embarg'o  on  all  cotton  when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  recommend 
BO  stringent  a  measure,  and  that  all  this  cotton  be  paid  for  at  the  fair  market 
value  before  embargo,  in  treasury  notes,  bearing  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest, 
unless  the  holder  prefers  to  hold  it 

Thirdly,  that  when,  by  withholding  this  cotton  from  foreign  commerce,  we 
shall  have  conquered  an  honorable  peace,  or  shall  have  eifected  tlie  great  object 
for  which  this  stringent  measure  shall  have  been  adopted,  that  so  much  of  this 
cotton  as  shall  not  be  needed  for  the  consumption  of  our  own  factories  be 
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thrown  on  the  marts  of  commerce,  to  be  Bold  nt  a  moderate  advance  on  cost  and 
interest  (the  treasury  notes),  and  that  the  profit  or  loss,  if  loss  be  unavoidable, 
be  charged  to  profit  or  loss  of  the  coni^derate  manufacturing  association  of 
States. 

These  treasury  notes  will  thus  have  the  character  of  the  best  and  safest  cur- 
rency known  to  'the  commercial  world ;  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  as  a  fund  to 
buy  cotton,  which  should  be  sold  for  nothing  but  gold  or  silver,  or  these 
treasury  notes.  This  currency  would  be  safer  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  IS  based  on  credit,  while  this  is  based  on  a  staple  commodity  indispensable 
to  the  commerce  of  all  Christendom ;  and  on  the  manufacturing  labor  of  the 
strongest  manufacturing  association  ever  known. 

In  order  not  to  banish  g^old  and  silver  currency  from  our  commerce,  no 
treasury  note  should  be  of  less  denomination  than  nfty  dollars  (the  probable 
value  of  a  bale  of  cotton),  and  in  order  to  diffuse  the  benefit  of  this  institution 
to  the  greatest  number,  a  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  number  of  shares  that 
any  one  person  shall  be  capable  of  holding  (unless  by  inheritance),  and  twenty 
shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  or  any  less  number  owned  by  him,  or  her,  should  be 
exempt  from  execution  and  forever  inalienable  from  every  head  of  a  family,  and 
a  like  number  for  every  other  member  of  his  or  her  family.  Each  State  should 
be  enabled  to  be  a  stockholder  to  an  eqirnl  and  limited  amount.  This  would 
forr  -n  additional  bond  of  union  between  the  several  confederate  States,  and  an 
addiiional  lond  of  allegiance  and  love  of  countiy  between  the  citizens  and 
sovereign  States.  Each  citizen  having  a  direct  property  interest  in  the  faithful 
administration  of  the  government,  on  account  of  his  stock  and  his  dividends,  he 
would  be  more  wary  and  prudent  in  the  selection  of  wise  and  trusty  representa- 
tives, and  suffrages  would  no  longer  be  cast  in  a  spirit  of  charity  for  poor  and 
unqualified  persons.  Each  poor  man's  interest  in  this  institution  would  be  as 
dear  to  him  as  another*s,  and  he  would  cnst  his  vote  not  for  the  man  that  is  rich 
or  poor,  but  for  the  man,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  would  be  most  vigilant, 
most  trusty,  and  best  qualified  to  advance  his  interest.  This  would  elevate  the 
character  of  all  our  population,  and  especially  of  ofiicc-holders,  and  public 
ofiSces  would  no  longer  be  eleemosynary  institutions. 

An  incidental  benefit  would  be  the  stability  of  price  given  to  the  great  staple 
product  of  slave  labor.  No  longer  would  the  price  of  cotton  be  subject  to  those 
great  and  sudden  fluctuations  created  by  a  panic  ;  no  longer  would  millions  of 
our  wealth  be  appropriated  by  fraudulent  combinations  of  capitalists. 

If  the  Southern  confederate  States  are  true  to  tliemselves,  if  your  patriot  repre- 
sentatives of  sovereigns  are  guided  by  wisdom,  a  destiny  is  before  us  unequale<l 
in  power  and  benefaction  of  the  whole  people  in  the  annals  of  history.  Ma}^ 
God  guide  3'ou  in  your  counsels,  and  hallow  the  brow  of  each  of  you  with  the 
glorious  emblem  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  your  country  and  or  mankind. 

I  am  your  humble  fellow- citizen,  whose  greatest  presumption  is  in  addressing 
the  most  august  body  that  has  ever  been  convened  m  our  State. 

Richard  T.  Archkr. 

4.— KXrOUTS  FROM  FORT  OF  WILMINGTON,  N.  C.,  18C0. 

The  trnilc  of  this  port  has,  in  some  measure,  increased  ;  exports  to  foreign 
countries  have  increased  from  1859  in  all  articles  hut  lumber.  Of  lumber, 
shingles,  and  staves,  the  quantity  produced  has  been  larger.  With  an  increas- 
ing crop  of  cotton  in  the  State,  the  export  of  that  article  Ins  incrcnscd.  The 
crop  of  peanuta  has  fallen  off  a  considerable  amount.  The  increased  facilities 
of  tlie  port,  by  reason  of  steam  communicatiun  with  New- York,  has  added 
somewhat  to  the  briskness  of  trade.  The  crop  of  turpentine  now  coming  in 
will  fall  far  short  of  the  usual  average  ;  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  trees, 
the  next  year's  crop  may  be  still  smaller,  unless  the  prices  should  justify  work- 
ing those  farther  from  rail  or  water  traiisportation. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  or  the  articles  of  export,  and  the  quan- 
tities ; 
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Artielak 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  bbls. 
Crude  " 

Rosin,  bbls 

Tar,       »*      

Pitch,     "     

Timber,  feet 

Lumber,  ** 

Shingles 

Staves 

Peanuts,    bush 

Cotton,  bales 

Rice,  rough,  bush . . . 
Newspapers,  bells. . . . 


CoMtwiie. 

Foreign. 

Total  Exported. 

127,662     .... 

20,400 

147.900 

62.176     .... 

28,648 

76,728 

440,182     .... 

67,426 

497,667 

48,066     .... 

6,120 

49,176 

6,489     .... 

784 

6,278 

22,600     .... 

20,000 

42,600 

9,126,176     .... 

9,882,878 

....    19,009^064 

780,880     .... 

2,887,870 

....      8,618,760 

97,482     .... 

10,000 

...i        107,482 

99,748. 

22,861 

120,020 

1,646 

Most  of  the  flour  and  wheat  of  the  State  finds  ports  and  market  in  Virginia. 
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1.— RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thk  progress  of  railroad  building  in  the  United  States,  says  the  New-York 
'*  Economist,*'  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  length  of  road  in  opera- 
tion each  year  since  1832,  which  we  take  from  a  valuable  compilation  of  statis- 
tics in  the  **  Railroad  Journal  :** 


Tear. 

183S.. 
1883.. 
1834.. 
1836.. 
1836.. 
188T.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1645.. 
1846.. 


Miles  in 

opcr&tloo. 

...        131 

BT6 

....       762 

....       918 

....    1,102 

....    1,421 

....    1,843 

....    1,920 

....    8,197 

....    8,819 

...    3,877 

....    4,174 

...    4,811 

...    4,622 

...    4,870 


Year. 

1817.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

I860.. 

1861.. 


MilMln 
operatioD. 
...  6,836 
...  6,682 
...  6,160 
....  7,476 
8,866 


1862 10,878 

1858 18,816 

1864 16*611 

1866 18,158 

1866 21,440 

1867 84,290 

1868 86,210 

1869 27,867 

1860 89,401 

1861 81,179 


The  statement  shows  a  steady  ratio  of  progress  in  constmction,  beginning  with 
181  miles  in  1832,  and  ending  with  31,179  mues  in  1861.  Doring  the  five  years 
from  1836  to  1841,  a  length  of  2,217  miles  camo  into  operation,  which  during 
the  five  succeeding  years,  received  an  addition  of  only  l,o51  miles.  From  1846 
to  1851  an  increase  was  made  amounting  to  8,986  miles.  The  succeeding  five 
years,  viz. :  from  1861  to  1856,  was  the  most  active  period  in  the  history  of  our 
railroad  building,  the  length  of  road  completed  in  that  time  being  12,584  miles, 
which  is  3,784  miles  more  than  had  been  constructed  in  the  previous  twenty 
years.  The  last  five  jrears,  though  characterized  by  lar^e  railroad  enterprises, 
do  not  show  such  a  mileage  of  road  put  in  operation  as  the  period  from  1851  to 
1856,  the  length  completed  having  been  9,729  miles.  The  total  length  of  road 
now  in  operation  in  the  United  States  is  81,179  miles,  more  by  over  5,000  miles 
than  tiie  aggregate  mileaee  of  Great  Britain,  Franco,  Austria,  and  Prussia  com- 
bined. The  following  table  gives  the  mileage  and  co<t  of  railroads  in  each  sec- 
tion of  the  Union : 
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Totol  length  MUes  in  Cart  of  Bonds 

North  Eastern  Stfttei —             of  line.  operation.  and  equipmenta. 

Maine 680.86    476.86    $16,188,861 

Mew  Hampihire 684.99    607.88    22,676,284 

Vermont 666l87    576.87    83,840,0d7 

MaiMchuaetta 1,886.68    1,814.86    69,777,878 

RhodelaUnd 186.82    104.82    4,188,388 

Connecticnt 762.90    607.76    20,948,880 


4,186.87    8,715.64    147,014,888 

Middle  AUantle  Btatea— 

New-York 8,466.87    2,806.96    146^269,792 

New  Jeraey 844.76    627.28  ....  80,886,081 

PennaylTanla 8,978.26    2,943.88    161,629,689 

DeUwaie 170.69    136.69    4,870,766 

Maryland  and  D.  C 701.81    406,81    19,979,884 


9,114.89  6,981.96  861,634,498 

Booth  Atlantio  Btatea— 

Virginia 8,483.62  1.806.04  69,680,696 

North  Carolina 1,812.04  886.98  17,0S4,600 

Booth  Carolina 1,074.47  978.47  82,045,4S6 

Georgia 1,784.80  1,401.60  27,032,690 

Florida 786.60  826.60  6,661,000 


7,880.83     ^398.4S  148,904,381 

Golf  Btatea— 

AUbama l,4f».00    648.40  17,261,487 

MlaBitfippl 870.80     697.80  88,986,370 

LoalBiana 831.00     327.76  18,193,124 

Texas 8,667.00    894.60  9.200,000 


6,807.70  8,063.46  61,640,961 

Booth  Interior  Btatea— 

Arkanaaa 701.88  88.66  1,900,000 

Miaouri 1,480.60  813.10  85,898,003 

Tennevee 1,418.68  1,283,64  30,798,160 

Kentucky :  .     763.90  631.80  16,661,600 


4,806.46    2,606.34    84,642,878 

North  Interior  Btatea  and  California- 
Ohio 4.133.86    8,067.03    117,863,116 

Michigan 1,418.10    807.80    83,016,761 

Indiana 8,522.27     2,068.17    71.973,669 

Illinois 8,661.00     2,924.60    106,976.681 

Wisconsin 2,878.00    937.09    87.680,691 

Iowa 8,021.80    648.80     17,267,906 

Mhinesota 1.167.00    8,000,000 


17,080.41     10,338.99    886.766,918 

CaUfomia 843.83    70.06    8,600,000 


ToUl  United  Btotea 48,100.29    31,168.76    1,177,998,818 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  roads  of  the  North  Interior  and  Middle  Atlantio 
States  largely  predominate,  both  in  Tolne  and  mileage,  over  those  for  all  the 
otiier  sections  of  the  Union,  their  relative  standing  being  as  follows  : 

Middle  Atlantic  BUtea 6.921    $.«»1,634,492 

North  Interior       »*    10,332    886,760,018 


Total 17,253    788,291,405 

All  other  BUtes 13,915    439,702,418 


Ezceaa  in  favor  of  the  former 8,338    898,668,098 

2.— NEW-ORLEANS.  JACKSON.  AND    GREAT  ^ORTHEN  RAILROAD. 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president,  Maj.  Ranney.  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  regard  to  the  increasing  results  of  this  road  : 

**  The  total  earnings  of  the  road,  from  freight,  passengers,  and  mails,  for  the 

twelve  months  ending  Deeember  81st.  1857,  were $277,008  24 

"  Slat,  1858,  were 698,093  69 

November  80th.  1859,  were 964,958  66 

"  80tb.  1860,  were 1,272.862  87 
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•shuwing  a  regular  incrcaBe  of  more,  than  $300,000  eaoli  year  sidcc  1857,  notwith- 
atanding  the  interruptions  to  the  traffio  from  the  extraordinary  storms,  crevascs, 
and  short  crops  of  the  two  years  just  passed. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  estimate  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  darine  the  next 
current  year  at  not  less  than  $1,600,000,  although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
the  earnings  will  be  near  $1,700,000,  as  the  extension  of  the  Southern  road  from 
Jackson  east  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
road  from  Memphis  to  Grenada  will  be  completed  by  FcbruaTy  next ;  which  will 
add  largely  to  the  receipts  of  our  road. 

**  While  the  receipts  of  the  road,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  have  been  in- 
creased over  $300,000,  the  expenses  have  been  reduced  more  than  $50,000,  and 
from  a  careful  estimate,  based  upon  the  actual  expenses  during  the  last  seven 
months  (the  term  which  the  present  board  of  directors  have  had  charge  of  the 
road),  there  can  be  no  donut  that  the  total  expenses  for  transportation,  all 
maintenance,  and  repairs  of  road,  motive  power,  repairs  of  cars,  together  with 
other  incidental  expenses,  for  the  twelve  months  from  this  date,  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  sum  ox  $507,000,  namely  : 

"  For  conducting  transportation,  including  agents  and  clerks,  con- 
ductors and  train  hands,  stationery  and  pnntlng,  and  incidentals, 

etc $137,000 

**  For  maintenance  of  way,  including  labor,  subsistence,  and  clothing, 

tools,  lumber  for  bridges,  cross«ties,  incidentals,  etc 163,000 

•>  For  motive  power,  including  repairs  to  engines,  engineers  and  fire- 
men, fuel  and  water,  oil  end  tallow 157,000 

**  For  maintenance  of  cars,  including  labor,  material,  oil,  tallow,  and 
waste 50,000 

•*Totjil  as  above $507,000 

**  If  to  the  above  we  add  iron  rails  for  new  turn-outs,  lost  freight,  stock 

killed,  and  new  bridges,  eay 93,000 

"  The  whole  expenditure  cannot  exceed $600,000 

"  Which,  deducted  from  the  esiimated  gross  earnings  ($1,000,000),  will  leave 
$1,0(X),00U  OS  the  net  revenue  for  the  twelve  months.  The  amount  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  being  $840,000,  there  will  be  left  $600,000  to  meet  the  bills 
poj^ablc  now  outstanding,  and  other  accounts. 
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l.—UKEAT  STEAM  SHOE  FACTOUY  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 

In  these  times,  when  it  behooves  the  people  of  the  South  to  foster  more  than 
ever  all  the  branches  of  mechanical  industry  that  exist,  or  may  be  inauguratad 
in  the  South,  we  take  f special  pleasure  (says  the  New-Orleans  **  Ci-cscent,"  and 
we  endorse  what  it  siys),  in  calling  attention  to  an  establishment  which  wo 
visited  a  few  dsys  ni^o.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than  n  factory  in  which  planta- 
tion brogans  aro  made  by  steam.  The  planters  of  the  South  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  here  is  something  to  engage  their  immediate  attention ;  and  when 


developed  and  put  into  actual  and  successful  operation.  They  went  to  work 
quietly,  and  have  worked  quietly,  their  intention  being  to  make  their  business 
public  only  when  they  got  it  into  actual  operation.  Only  within  the  last  fort- 
night has  their  eati-rpVisc  become  known  beyond  the  circle  of  their  immediato 
friends,  and  only  within  the  last  few  days  has  it  been  permitted  to  anybody  to 
witness  the  nmrvcUoiis  process  of  making  shoes  by  machiner}*.     The  thing  ia 
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now  under  way,  and  ehallenget  alike  the  admiration  and  the  patronage  of  the 
South. 

^  The  factory  occnpiea  a  large  double  three-story  brick  building  on  St.  Fer- 
dinand street,  near  the  levee,  in  the  Third  District  The  capital  invested  is 
upward  of  $40,000.  To  give  our  readers  as  much  of  an  idea  as  possible  of  this 
novel  enterprise,  we  will  describe  it  as  we  saw  it,  under  the  polite  guidance  of 
Mr.  Rozet.  Most  of  the  machines  are  of  Yankee  invention  ;  and  in  their  oper- 
ation here,  they  will  doubtless  help  to  teach  the  Yankees  that  their  judgment  in 
voting  for  president  is  far  beneath  their  ingenuity  in  contrivinff  machines.  The 
machinery  fills  all  three  stories  of  the  building,  and  i6  propelled  on  the  cotton 
factory  principle,  by  one  steam  engine  in  the  basement. 

When  finisned,  the  shoe  is  admirable  in  all  respects.  No  handwork  in  plan- 
tation brogans  can  begin  to  compete  with  the  machine  work  in  neatnese,  and 
cannot  excel  in  strength  or  durability. 

With  thirty-five  men  and  boys  aa  the  whole  operative  force,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  building  to  the  top,  the  factory  now  turns  out,  easily,  600  pairs  of  shoes 
per  day.  If  the  proprietors  meet  with  the  encouragment  which  they  have 
reason  to  expect,  they  will,  with  some  ftw  additions  to  their  machinery,  and 
the  employment  of  100  men,  boys,  and  girls,  be  able  to  manufacture  1,600  pairs 
of  shoes  per  day. 

This  iR  an  enterprise  that  appeals  to  the  planting  interest  of  the  whole 
South;  Messrs.  Rozet  and  Queyrouze,  guaranteeing  that  their  shoes  shall  be 
fully  as  cheap  and  serviceable  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  jet  come 
from  the  North.  Planters  in  tlie  city  will  do  well  if  they  visit  the  manufactory 
and  examine  the  shoes  made. 

The  place  is  at  Nos.  19  and  21  St.  Ferdinand  street.  Third  District. 

2.— MISSOURrS  IRON  RESOURCES. 

The  iron  works  and  machinery  shops  of  St.  Louis  arc  large  and  nnmcrouR. 
Great  quantities  of  metal  are  brought  from  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob, 
eighty-five  miles  distant.     Dr.  Lytton  says : 

*'  There  Is  ore  enough  of  the  my  best  qualltj  within  a  Tew  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron 
Mountain,  abore  the  nurface  of  the  valloys,  to  furniMh  1,000,000  tons  per  annum  of  manufac- 
tared  iron,  for  the  next  iwi  hundred  jears.'* 

The  ore  yields  variously,  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metal  The 
quantity  above,  at  the  levelof  tlie  valley,  is  casi^  estimated.  The  height  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  is  228  feet,  and  its  base  covers  an  area  of  600  acres,  which  givee*. 
according  to  Dr.  Lytton,  230,187,375  tons  of  ore.  But  this  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  ore  at  this  locality.  On  a  supposition  that  it  continues  of  the  saine  size, 
every  foot  of  descent  will  give  over  3,000»000  tops  of  ore.  Pilot  Knob  is  581 
feet  nigh,  covers  an  area  of  360  acres,  which  would  give  14,000,000  of  tons. 

8.— COAL  OIL. 

An  Exchange,  speaking  of  the  great  value  of  this  new  discover^',  eays  : 

'*  The  great  demand  which  immediately  followed  its  introduction,  and  the 
remunerative  prices  obtained,  stimulated  further  search  for  thcf^c  oils,  and  led  to 
the  development  of  the  great  oil  deposit,  of  which  almost  fabulous  accounts 
have  been  received  from  time  to  time.  This  deposit  is  of  great  extent,  and 
reaches  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south  from  lake  Erie  through  the  States 
of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Florida,  and  also  exists  in  abundance  in  Canada  West.  Its  principal  devel- 
mcnt  in  Canada  is  at  a  place  called  Enniekillen — about  twenhy  miles  from  Port 
Sarina  ;  but,  although  existing  in  great  abundance  in  Canaaa,  its  commercial 
value  from  that  section  is  small,  owing  to  the  unconquerable  nnd  offensive  odor 
with  which  it  is  impregnated.  We  give  below  the  number  of  square  miles  of 
the  great  oil  deposit,  as  far  as  yet  determined,  although  it  doubtless  extends 
over  a  much  greater  area  : 
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Alftbama 1,800  square  miles. 

Tennessee .' 1,000  *•  *• 

Kentucky 2,000  "  " 

Virginia 1,800 

Ohio 1,500  « 

Pennsylvania 2,600  "  *♦ 

Florida. 500  "  " 

Total 10,600  square  miles. 

"  This  Petroleum  also  exists  abundantly  in  Texas,  although  entirely  undevel- 
oped in  that  State  ;  and  on  our  Pacific  coast,  in  California,  there  are  immense 
deposits  of  oil  and  bitumei&,  which  have  as  yet  attracted  but  little  attention.  A 
belt  of  this  oil  deposit,  of  great  extent,  also  exists  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
how  extensive  is  vet  undefined.  It  is  also  found  in  Illinois,  and  doubtless  will 
yet  be  discovered^  in  many  other  localities  in  the  United  States.  We  are  thus 
particular  in  giving  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  deposits  of  this  material,  as 
we  think  it  is,  ere  long,  destined  to  form  a  very  important  article  of  commerce, 
both  for  domestic  use  and  for  export." 
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1.— ZONES  OF  VEGETATION. 

These  arc  more  in  number  and  more  fixed  than  those  which  mark  the  types 
of  the  human  race,  or  the  animnl  kingdom,  and  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Equatorial  Zone  of  Palms  and  Bananas^  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Equator  of  temperature  to  about  15  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  temperature 
ranges  from  the  maximum  heat  to  76^  Fahrenheit.  This  may  al^o  be  distin- 
guished as  the  region  of  the  spices  and  aromatic  plants  ;  it  includes  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  the  Molucca  g^oup  of  islands,  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 
The  region  of  medicinal  barks  is  that  of  the  elevated  regions  of  South  America, 
from  twelve  hundred  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2.  The  Tropical  Zone  of  Figs  and  Tree- Ferns,  from  latitude  15°  to  the  tropios, 
having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  7G^.  In  the  Old  Continent,  the  aate- 
palm  flourishes  ;  id  Western  Africa  is  the  peculiar  genus  adansonia^  the  baobab, 
or  monkey-bread,  the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world.  In  both  the  Indian 
peninsulas  and  Siam,  monster  fig  trees,  aromatic  lilies,  and  woods  of  aromatic 
barks,  as  the  cinnamon  and  cassia,  abound.  In  the  island  of  Cuba,  Southern 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  the  sugar  cane,  coffee  plant,  pineapple,  dye-woods 
of  differenb  kinds,  mahogany  tree,  and  orange  tree  are  found  in  abundance. 

3.  The  Sub-Tropical  Zone  of  Myrtles  and  Laurels,  from  the  tropics  to  lati- 
tude 34°,  havins:  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  70°.  This  region  is  distinguish- 
ed in  the  New  World,  by  various  species  of  conifers,  live  oak,  and  walnuts  ;  the 
magnolias,  chiefly  large  trees,  with  large  leaves  and  highly  odorous  flowers,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  On  the  Old  Continent,  the  slender 
date-palm  soars  aloft,  and  the  tender-leaved  acacias  flourish. 

4.  The  Warm  Temperate  Zone  of  Evergreen  Trees,  from  latitude  84°  to  45°, 
on  the  Old  Continent,  mean  annual  temperature  G0°.  In  this  region  of  ever- 
green woods,  tlic  dwarf-palm  is  here  and  there  met  with,  the  hyacinth,  and  nar- 
cissus ;  northward,  the  myrtle,  interlaced  on  the  Alpine  barrier,  with  the  vine 
and  the  flame-colored  bignonias.  In  the  New  World  this  region  is  marked  by  a 
great  variety  of  pines,  firs,  oaks,  and  the  vine. 

5.  The  Temperate  Zone  of  America^  in  north  latitude  40°  to  42°,  temperature 
50°  to  52"  Fahrenheit,  produces  the  chestnut  tree,  the  walnut  tree,  the  white 
oak,  ihe  beech  tree,  tlic  cherry  tree,  the  peach  tree,  the  apple  tree,  the  pear 
tree,  the  plum  tree,  and  other  fruit-bearing  species,  together  with  nutricious 
grasses. 
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6.  The  Cold  Temperate  Zone  of  European  Treea^  between  44®  and  66®  north 
latitude,  mean  annual  temperatare  48®  to  46°.  This  region,  which  com{>ri8e0 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  Upper  Canada,  and  the  lake  district  in 
the  New  World,  and  is  bounded  in  the  Old  Continent  by  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and 
Caucasus,  consists  of  vast  forests  of  different  species  of  pine,  maple,  and  oak ; 
in  Central  Europe  there  are  extensive  woods  of  chestnut,  beech,  ana  elm.  Here 
we  find,  in  the  nop  and  the  clematis,  representations  of  the  tropical  climbers, 
and  the  balsam  trees  further  denote  the  transition  from  the  warmer  climes. 

7.  The  Suh-Aretic  Zone  of  Conifers^  from  66®  to  the  Polar  Circle,  on  the 
European  continent,  mean  annual  temperature  of  40®.  This  region  consists  of 
widely  extended  mosses  of  forests,  including  piocB,  firs,  hemlock,  spruce,  birch, 
aspen,  and  beech  ;  by  brooks  and  on  damp  ground  the  willow  and  alder  are 
found.  In  the  New  World,  in  this  latitude  is  found  a  stunted  and  dwarfed  vege- 
tation. 

8.  The  'Arctic  Zone  of  Mosses  and  Lichens^  from  the  Polar  Circle  to  latitude 
72®.  on  the  European  continent,  mean  annual  temperature  SO®.  This  cold  region 
is  cnaracterized  oy  the  abundance  of  hardy  plants,  the  mosses,  lichens,  crow- 
foots, and  gentians  ;  also,  the  chickweed  tribe,  sedges  and  fir. 

9.  The  more  Polar  Zone  of  Alpine  Plants  and  Red  Snow^  beyond  latitude  72®, 
is  the  reeion  of  everlasting  snow  and  ice,  in  which  oil  vegetable  life  termi- 
nates. Here  the  thermometer  shows  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  aero,  and 
even  below. 
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1.— VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FUEL. 

The  following  table  of  the  comparative  value  of  different  kinds  of  fuel  we  have 
collected  from  various  sources,  and  it  embraces  the  principal  results  obtained 
by  numerous  experimenters,  from  Count  Rum  ford  down  to  Dana  and  Johnson. 
For  convenience  of  comparison  we  hove  reduced  the  several  tables  all  to  one 
common  measure,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  heated  fro:i>  thefreezing  to  the 
boiling  point  by  one  pound  of  the  fuel : 


Kinds  or  Foil.  Pounds  of  water 

One  pound,  when  burnt,  raised  from  32 

will  heat :  to  212  deg. 

Limo  tree,  drjr,  4  year;*  old. . . , 24 

"         slightly  dried..... 38 

"         strongly  dried 40 

Beech,  dried,  4  or  6  years  old 83 

*•      strongly  drie'd 86 

Oak,  cooiBion  firewood,  In  small  shavings  26 

"    the  Fame  in  thick  fiharings 21 

A.sh,  common  dry  wood 30 

Sycamore,  strongly  dried 30 

Bird  cherry,  common  dry  wood 33 

Vir  wood 30 

Poplar 84 

Hornbeam 31 

Charcoal 68 


Kinds  or  ruKL.  Pounds  of  water 

One  pound,  when  burnt,  raih«d  from  82 

will  heat :  to  212  deg. 

Peat,  French 18 

"     Irish 62 

Coke,  ga^  coke,  from  Paris 60 

'*    from  cohl  of  St.  Ktienne 65 

Coal,  lignite  from  Meissner 43 

"    brown  coal  from  MeiKxner.... 58 

"    Newcastle 70 

**    cannel  coal  fi  om  Ola!<:gow 56 

"    anthracite,  from  Pennsylranla 69 

**    anthracite  from  Laval 74 

Rock  oil : 40 

Alcohol 88 

Hydrogen 846 


Johnson,  by  his  experiments  at  Washington,  in  1844,  found  that  the  amount 
of  water  evaporated  from  212°,  by  one  cubic  foot  of  coal,  vari3d  from  440°  to 
656°,  with  dilTerent  specimens  of'^  anthracite ;  from  350°  to  478°,  with  bitu> 
minous  coking  coal ;  and  from  855°  with  Scotch,  to  459°  with  English  bitn- 
minous  coal.  In  the  English  experiments  of  De  la  Beche  and  Playfiiir,  the 
Newcsstle  coal  varies  from  825°  to  559°  ;  aid  Scotch  coals  from  352°  to  460°. — 
Scientific  American. 

2.— EMINENT  MEN  WHO  HAVE  RISEN  FROM  LOW  LIFE. 

Thirteen  eminent  Englishmen*  are  shown  to  have  arisen  from  the  obscurest 
ranks  of  tbe  people,  by  a  newspaper  correspondent : 

"  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowcll — sons  of  a  barge  maker  and  small  conl  deoler  at 
Newcastle ;    Lord  Tenterdcn — son  of  a  barber  at  Canterbury ;  he  received  a 
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vary  poor  education,  but  obtained  the  means  to  go  to  college  ;  while  there  he 
enjoyed  from  a  company  in  the  city  of  London  an  annuity  of  £3  per  year 
until  be  took  his  degree.  Lord  Guildfford — prior  to  his  being  called  to  the  har, 
was  man^  years  a  poor  clerk  to  a  solicitor  near  Essex.  Lord  Laugdala,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  was  many  years  a  poor  practising  surgeon.  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen*s  Bench — son  of  a  very  poor  horse  dealer 
in  Yorkshire.  Lord  Truro^son  of  a  very  poor  man  in  Cornwall,  married  a  first 
cousin  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  Baron  Gurney — his  mother  kept  a  small  book- 
store, for  pamphlets,  in  the  city  of  London.  Lord  Campbel],  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  was  for  many  years  reporter  to  tbo  '  Morning  Chronicle.*  Lord  St. 
Leonard— son  of  a  barl>er,  and  was  formerly  a  clerk.  Chief  Justice  Saunders, 
whose  precepts  to  this  day  form  the  best  text- book  to  pleaders,  was  a  beggar 
boy,  first  taken  notice  of  by  an  attorney,  who  employed  him  in  his  office.  Lord 
Kenyon — bootrblack  and  errand  boy.  Lord  Hardwickc — an  errand  boy. 
George  Canning — son  of  a  poor  strolling  player. 

^—PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION— POPULAR  VOTE. 

The  most  complete  statement  we  have  yet  received  of  the  late  presidential 
election,  is  the  following.  The  aggregate  vote  cast  was  4,684,620,  and  dividing 
the  fusion  according  to  agreement,  the  candidates  received  : 

Lincoln. 1,857,4&1 

Douglu 1,254,674 

Breckinridge. 882,688 

BeU «8Q,n6 


Northern  States. 


Bell. 


Haiiie 2,008 

New-Hampshire 411 

Vermont 21T 

Connecticut 1,563 

Bhode  Island 

ICaasaehaMtta 22,331 

New-York 

New-Jereey 

Pennsylvania 12,766 

Ohio 12,1»8 

Indiana 5,339 

Illinois. 4,913 

Michigan* 5,000 

Iowa 1,749 

Wisconsin 161 

Minnesota 44 

Oregon* 148 

CallforsU 8,794 


Breckinridge. 

6,388 

2,112 

1,859 

14,630 

•  •  •  •  • 

5,939 


Doaglaa.       Lincoln.    Fnsion. 

29,476 

25,881 

8,748 

15,403 


84,370 


TotalsNorth 77,621 


8oatheni  States. 


Bell. 


Delaware 3,864 

Maryland 41,7^5 

Virginia 74,684 

Kentacky 64,016 

Tennessee 60,710 

North  Carolina 44,990 

Missouri 68,372 

Booth  Carolinat 

GeorgU 4*^,050 

AUbama 27,806 

Missiaslppi 26,040 

Louisiana. 20,214 

Texas 

Florida*. 

Arlumsas 20,094 


11,405 

12,296 

2,332 

7,000 

1,035 

SS8 

770 

4,866 

34,041 

105,660 

Breckinridge. 

7,337 
42,611 
74,335 
52,836 
66,053 
48,650 
31,317 
30,000 
52,131 
4S,831 
40,707 
22,681 
47,548 

2,500 
28,732 


17.350 

187,232 

116,166 

160,295 

45,000 

5%075 

66,021 

11,805 

4,860 

88,060 

813,825 

Douglas. 

1,023 
5,953 
16,200 
25,644 
11,884 
2,701 
58,801 

•  •  ■  •  • 

11,613 

13,616 

3,28:) 

7,626 


62,370 

37,619 

83,8S8 

43,798 

12,078 

106,633 

362,367 

58,375 

270,170 

231,610 

189,018 

172,171 

78,000 

70,403 

86,110 

22,282 

5,062 

88,702 

1,830,461 

Lincoln. 

3,815 
2,855 
1,929 
1,366 


17,0-28 


2,109 
7,675 

•  ••••• 

818,790 

62,801 

176,435 


662,810 
Fusion. 


Totals  South 493,676 


Totals  in  the  Union 671,196 

Combined  vote  against  Lincoln , 

Total  vote  for  Lincoln 


605,148 
700,708 


N227 
168,160 


15,438 


27,033       1^4S8 


976,985      1,867,484 


Lincoln's  minority.. 
*  Incomplete. 


t  Estimated.    The  remainder  arc  ofiiclal. 


678,247 

2,827,137 
1,867,484 

969,653 
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4.— POPULATION  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  thirty-four  of  the  principal  eitiea 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1860 ;  also  the  population  in  1850,  the 
actual  increase  from  18o0  to  1860,  and  the  per  centage  of  increase.  The  figures 
for  the  census  of  1860  are  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  they  may  be 
slightly  changed  by  the  official  reports,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  are  gen- 
erally correct : 

Actual        InerVw 
1860.  1860.  increaae.       perct 

New-York 515,647  ....  814,2TT  ....  «98,T90  ....  58 

Philadelphia 408,762  ....  569,034  ....  150,878  ....  64 

Brooklyn 06,838  ....  273,485  ....  176,587  ....  182 

BalUmore 169,054  ....  814,087  ....  44,S83  ....  27 

BoBton 186,881  ....  177,002  ....  41,021  ....  80 

New-Orleana 116,376  ....  170,766  ....  54,891  ....  47 

StLouifl s 77,860  ....  168,179  ....  84,819  ....  108 

CincinnatU 114,435  ....  160,060  ....  44,026  ....  27 

Chicago 29,963  ....  109,420  ....  79,467  ....  266 

Buffalo : 48,261  ....  84,000  ....  41,789  ....  99 

Loai»Tme 43,194  ....      76,196  ....  88,002  ....  74 

Newark,N.J 88,894  ....      72,065  ....  88,161  ....  SB 

SanFranciBoo 84,870  ....  66,000  ....  81,130  ....  88 

Washington 40,001  ....  61,400  ....  21,399  ....  53 

Proridence • 41,513  ....  60,669  ....  9,166  ....  22 

Rocheiter 86,403  ...  48,096  ....  11,093  ....  82 

Detroit ; 21,019  ....      46,834  ....  26,815  ....  123 

MUwaukie 20,061  ....  45,323  ....  25,262  ....  126 

CleveUnd..     17,034  ....  43,660  ....  26,616  ...  125 

Charleston,  8.  C 42,986  ....  40,194  

Troy 28,786  ....  39,653  ....  10,868  ....  35 

New-Haren 20,345  ....  89,277  ....  18,932  ....  90 

Richmond 27,670  ....  87,958'....  10,383  ....  81 

LoweU 33,383  ....  87,069  ....  8,686  ....  11 

JerseyCity 6,866  ....      29,256  ....  22,4<K)  ....  82T 

Cambridge 16,216  ....  26,074  ....  10,869  ....  71 

Roxbury 18,364  ....  2^87  ....  6,773  ....  37 

Charleatown,  Maes. 17,216  ....  26,120  7,904  46 

Worcester 17,049  ....  24,963  ....  7,914  ....  46 

Nashville,  Tenn 10,105  ....  23,716  ....  13,060  ....  183 

Beading,  Pa. 16,743  ....  23,171  ....  7,428  ....  47 

Salem    20,264  ....  22,486  ....  2,222  ....  11 

New-Bedford 16,443  ....  22,309  ....  6,866  ....  36 

Dayton,  Ohio 10,077  ....  20,132  ....  9,166  ....  83t 


5.— RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  DURING  THE  YEAR  18G0. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railroad  accidents  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  during  the  year  just  closed,  which  were  attended 
with  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  persons,  together  with  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded,  compared  with  the  number  of  UIec  accidents  in  1859 : 

1860.  1869. 

Months.  AccidenU.      Killed.      Wounded.         Accidents.      Killed.      Wounded. 

.January 11  5  68  ....  7  4  54 

Febroary 10  3  82  ....  9  0  18 

March 1  6  ....  9  8  13 

April 5  4  17  ....  6  8  15 

May 6  6  13  ....  5  4  24 

June 4  4  38  ....  10  47  96 

July 6  6  14  ....  9  5  27 

AuguBt 6  6  29  ....  3  IG  82 

September 7  8  63  6  4  55 

October 8  0  24  ....  6  10  8 

NoTember 4  7  5  ....  6  16  S5 

December 8  5  16  ....  4  2  34 

Total 74  57  315        ....        W  129  411 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  individual  accidents,  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  tnivellcrd  themselves,  or  deaths  or  injuries  rcsU'ting  from  the  recklesa 
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ooodnot  of  pertoDB  in  erouing  or  ttanding  upon  nulroad  trackt  where  tndni 
ftre  in  motion. 

The  following  additional  table  shows  the  number  of  aeeidents,  and  the  nmn- 
her  of  persons  killed  and  injured  by  accidents,  to  railroad  traiiik  during  the  last 
eight  years : 
Ymn,  Acddentk       Killed. 

16B8 188  SM 

1864 IW  186 

1866 1«  11» 

IBM 14S  196 

186T 126  180 

1888 88  118 

1868 18  188 

1860 74  67 

Totallndght  yean 977  1,188 

6.— STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS  DURING  1860. 

Dnriog  the  past  eight  ^ears  the  number  of  lives  lost  and  persons  injured  by 

steamboat  accidents,  not  including  those  which  occurred  at  sea,  is  as  fdlows  : 

Yaan.  Aeddntk     Killed.     Woonded. 

1%3 81  819  168 

1854 48  687  886 

1665 81  176  107 

1856 88  868  187 

1857 80  882  86 

1858 87  800  107 

1860 91  848  146 

1860 88  697  184 

Total  In  eight  yean 843  8,001  1^ 

7— THE  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  reTcnues  and  expenditures  for  eight  yean, 

from  1853  to  1860,  inclusiyc,  and  estimates  for  1861  to  1862,  to  wit : 

Tesn.  Expenditorea.  Berenae.  Deficiencies. 

1853. (7.982,766  50  $5,940J84  70  $8,(>4S«0S1  89 

1S64. 8,6n,424  18  6,055.680  29  1,621,887  90 

1865 9,968,342  29  7,842,136  13  2,626,206  16 

1866 10,407,868  18  7,620,821  66  2,787,046  62 

1857 11,607,670  16  8,063,961  76  8,463,n8  40 

1868 12,721,636  66  8,186,792  87  4,534,843  70 

1859 14,964,493  88  7,968,484  07  6,996,009  26 

1860 15,874,772  89  9,218,007  40  6,666,706  48 

1661 15,666,136  04  9,670,711  00  6,988,424  04 

1862 14,966,636  23  10,388,934  60  4,666,600  63 

POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  STAMPED  KNTILOPKS. 

The  number  of  postage  stamps  supplied  to  postmasters  during  the  year  ending 
June  SO,  1860,  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Iceotitarape 60,728,400 

Scent      »•       150,463,600 

6  cent      »•       579,860 

lOccnt    "       8,853,460 

12cent    »»       1,653,500 

24cent    »•       62,360 

Whole  number,  216,379,600  ;  yalae $5,920,989  00 

BUmpcd  cnvelopen,  29,280,026 ;  ralue 949,377  19 


ToUl  amount  for  1860 6,870,316,19 

Total  yaluc  of  pa^tago  stamn  and  stamped  enrelopei  Iwaed 

during  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1669. 6,261,633  84 

Increase  daring  13G0 $008,782  86 
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The  Constitution  for  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  is  before  ns,  and  has  been 
carefully  examined.  It  is  a  striking 
improvement  upon  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  making  all 
of  the  corrections  that  experience  has 
suggested,  or  that  may  be  required  by 
our  present  exigencies. 

The  clauses  in  the  old  Constitution, 
to  the  effect  that  capitation  or  direct 
taxes  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  cen- 
sus, and  the  one  prohibiting  any  export 
duty,  are  omitted  in  the  new. 

llie  clauses  which  are  new,  or  which 
are  very  materially  altered,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"We,  the  Deputies  of  the  Mrereign  and  in- 
dependent States  or  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Missimippi,  and  Louisiana, 
invoking  the  favor  of  Almightv  God,  do 
hereby,  in  behalf  of  these  State.?, 'ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  same,  to  continue  one 
year  from  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
or  until  a  permanent  constitution  or  confAd- 
eration  between  the  said  States  shall  be  put  in 
operation,  whichsoever  shall  first  occur. 

"All  legislative  powers  herein  delegated 
•hall  be  vested  in  this  Congress  now  as-iem- 
bled,  until  otherwise  ordained. 

"  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen- 
tation from  any  State,  the  same  shall  be  Ailed 
in  such  manner  as  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  State  ihall  direct. 

"  .  .  .  .  Upon  all  questions  before  the 
Congreai  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  and  shall  be  represented  by  any  one  or 
more  of  its  deputies  who  msy  be  present. 

"...  .  The  President  may  veto  any 
appropriation  or  appropriations,  and  approve 
any  other  appropriation  or  appropriations  in 
the  same  bill. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers 
and  all  other  powers  expressly  delegated  by 
this  Constitution  to  this  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  importat-on  of  African  negroes  from 
any  foreign  country  other  than  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby 
forbidden;  and  Congress  Is  required  to  pa-s 
such  laws  as  shall  effectually  prevent  the 
■ame. 

"  The  Congre^ui  shall  also  have  power  to 
ptohibit  the  Introduction  of  slaves  R-om  any 
State  not  a  member  of  this  Confederacy. 

"Congress   shall    appropriate   no  money   ' 


from  the  treasury,  unless  It  be  asked  for  by 
the  President  or  some  one  of  the  heads  of 
Departments,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing Its  own  expenses  and  contingencies. 

"  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  Confederated  States  of  Amer- 
ica. He.  together  with  the  Vice  President, 
shall  hold  his  office  fur  one  year,  or  until  this 
Provisional  Government  shall  be  superseded 
by  a  Permanent  Government,  whichsoever 
shall  first  occur. 

"The  President  and  Vice  President  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  States  represented 
In  this  Congress,  each  State  casting  one  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  being  requisite 
to  elect. 

'*  Each  State  shall  constitute  a  Di.«trict  In 
which  there  shall  be  a  Court  called  a  District 
Court,  which,  until  otherwiM  provided  by  the 
Congress,  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  vested 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
applicable,  in  both  the  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  for  that  State  ; 
the  Judge  whereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Congre.ss,  and  shall,  until  other- 
wise provided  by  the  Congress,  exercise  the 
power  and  authority  vested  by  the  law^  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
for  that  State,  and  shall  appoint  the  times 
and  places  at  which  the  Courts  shall  be  held. 
Appeals  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
similar  regulations  to  thore  which  are  pro- 
vided in  ca<e  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  such  other 
regulations  as  may  be  provided  bv  the  Con- 
gress.    The  commissions  of  all  the  Judges 
shall  expire  with  this  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  be  constituted 
of  all  the  District  Judges,  a  rasjority  of  whom 
shall  be  a  quorum,  and  shall  sit  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Congress  shall  ap- 
point. 

"  Until  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
all  bills,  orders,  resolution!*  and  votes  adopted 
by  the  Congress  shall  be  of  fall  foice  without 
approval  by  him. 

**  The  Congre«:s  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  oxciseii,  for 
the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts  and 
carry  on  ths  OovemmerU  qftne  Confederacy; 
and  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. And  this  Congress  shall  bIko  exercise 
executive  powers  until  the  President  if  in- 
augurated. 

'*  A  slave  in  one  State,  escaping  to  another, 
shall  be  delitered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  said  slave  may  belong,  by  the  exec- 
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ntiTO  aathoritj  of  the  State  in  which  irach 
such  nlare  shall  be  found,  and  in  case  of  any 
abduction  or  forcible  rescue,  full  compensa- 
tion, including  the  ralue  of  the  slave,  and 
all  costs  and  expenses,  shall  be  made  to  the 
party  by  the  State  in  which  such  abduction 
or  rescue  shall  take  place. 

''The  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  two'thirds, 
may,  at  any  time,  alter  or  amend  this  Con- 
stitution. 

"  The  Oorernmpnt  hereby  instituted  shall 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  settlement  of 
all  matters  between  the  States  forming  it, 
and  their  other  late  confederates  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  public  prop- 
erty and  public  debt,  at  the  time  of  their 
withdrawal  from  them  ;  these  States  hereby 
declaring  it  to  be  their  wish  and  earnest  de- 
sire to  adjust  everything  pertaining  to  the 
common  property,  commou  liability,  and 
common  obligations  of  that  union,  upon  the 
principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good 
faith. 

"Until  otherwise  provided  by  the  Congress, 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, shall  be  the  seat  of  government. 

*'  The  members  of  the  Congress,  and  all  ex- 
ecutive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution;  but  no  religious 
test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  of  pnblio  trust  under  this  Confed- 
eracv. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  admit 
other  States.'* 


The  United  States  Census  officer  has 
recently  put  forth  a  statement  of  the 
A^gi^g&te  free  and  slave  population  of 
the  several  States  and  territories  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1860.  The  figures  may 
be  slightly  changed  on  the  appearance 
of  the  complete  report.  They  are  copied 
by  us  from  newspapers  and  not  from 
official  sources,  and  we  have  not  had 
lime  to  examine  into  the  ratio  tables. 

TBRRITOBIBS. 

Kansas 143,645 

Nebraska 28,893 

New  Mexico 92,024 

Utah 60,000 

Pacotah 4.839 

Washington  14,624 

Distiict  of  Columbia    75,321 

Total 406,346 


States.  Free.         Slave.        Total. 

610,958 

327,972 

315,827 

1,231,494 

176,621 

460.670 

3,851,663 

676,984 

2,916,018 

1,805        112,363 

85.382        731,565 

495.826     1,593,190 

328,377     1,008,342 

407.185        715,.371 

467,461     1,082,797 


Maine 619,6.58 

New  Hampshire  827,972 

Vermont 315,827 

Massachusetts.. 1,231, 494 
Rhode  Island...  175,621 
Connecticnt . . .   460.670 

New- York 3,851,663 

New-Jersey....  676.984 
Pennsylvania.. 2,916,018 

Delaware  110,518 

Maryland 646.183 

Virginia 1,097.373 

North  Carolina  679,966 
South  Carolina  308,186 
Georgia 615,386 


States. 

Florida  . . . 
Alabama  .. 
Mir:sissipp{ 
Louisiana  , 
Arkansas.. 
Texas  .   . . . 
Tennes.see.. 
Kentucky  . 

Ohio 

Indiana  . .. 
Illinois.  ... 
Missouri  . . , 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota  . 

Oregon  

California  . 


Free. 

.  81,885 
>.  620,444 
,.  407.551 
..  354,245 
.  331,710 
..  415,999 
..  858.528 
..  920.077 
.2.337,017 
.  .1.350.802 
.  .1,691,238 
.1,185,590 
.  754.291 
. .  7P8,485 
..  682,202 
..  172,793 
. .  52,566 
..   384,770 


Slave. 

Total. 

63,809 

145,694 

435.473 

965,917 

479,607 

887,168 

312,186 

666,431 

109.065 

440.775 

184,956 

600,995 

287.112 

1,146.640 

225,490 

1.145,667 

2,337,917 

1.350,802 

1,691,238 

115,619 

1,201,209 

754,291 

768,485 

682,202 

172,793 

62,566 

385.770 

Totals 27,241,791  3,999,353  31,241,144 

Territories 406,346 

States 31,241,144 

Total 31,647,4«M) 

The  whole  population  of  the  nine- 
teen non-slaveholding  States  is.  .18,950,759 
Their  population  in  1850  was 13,464,169 

Tncrea.se  in  ten  years 6,496,590 

Tlie  whole  population  of  the  fifteen 
plaveholdiog  States  is: 

Free  8,434,126 

Slave 3,999.283 

12,433,409 

The  number  in  1850  was  : 

Free 6,412,503 

Slaves 3,200,412 


Increase  in  ten  years : 

Free 2,021,623 

Slave  798,871 


9,612,915 


2,280,404 


The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  aggregate 
of  population,  and  in  the  classes  enu- 
merated, from  1850  to  1860|  was  as 
follows  : 

Increase  of  the  gross  population 
in  the  thirty -four  States 32.14  per  ct. 

Of  the  population  in  the  nine- 
teen non-slaveholding  States.  40.80  per  ct. 

Of  the  free  population  in  slave- 
holding  States 31.50  per  ct. 

Of  the  slaves 24.93  per  ct. 

The  following  is  the  full  official  cen- 
sus of  the  seven  cotton  States,  which 
are  already  members  of  the  Southern 
confederacy : 

Free.  Slave. 

South  Carolina 308,186  407,185 

Georgia 615,336  467,400 

Florida    81,885  63,800 

Alabama 450,444  436,473 

Mi&sissippi  407,051       i       479,607 

Louisiana 354  245  312,186 

Texas 416,000  184,966 

2,633,147  2,350,007 
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Thus,  the  total  population  of  the 
Confederate  States  equa's  in  free  whites 
the  whole  power  of  the  colonies  when 
they  struggled  against  British  domi- 
nation. 


Subjoined  is  a  list  of  fortifications 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  from 
Col.  Totten's  report,  made  to  Congress 
a  few  years  ago,  giving  the  cost  of 
each,  and  the  number  of  guns  they 
seyerally  mounted,  or  intended  to 
mount: 

McHenry,  Baltimore..     140.000  850  74 

Carroll,  Baltimore....     13^,000  SCO  150 
Delaware,  Del.  River, 

Delaware 539,000  760  151 

Madison,     Annapolis, 

Maryland  15,000  150  81 

Severn,  Md 6,000  60  14 

WaithiDgton,  Potomac 

Blver 676,000  406  88 

Monroe,     Old     Point 

Comfort,  Ya 2,400,000  2,450  871 

Calhoun,       Hampton 

Roadi,  Ya 1,664,000  1,120  225 

Macon,  Beaufort,  N.  C.    460,000  800  61 
Johnson,  Cape   Pear, 

N.C 6,000  GO  10 

Caawell,  OakIal.,N.C.    671,000  400  81 

Sumter,  Charl.,S.G...    677,000  650  146 

Pinckney,  Charl.,  8.  C.      43,000  100  25 

Moultrie,  Charl.,  S.  C.      75,000  300  61 

Puluki,8aTannah,Ga.    723  000  300  150 

Jackaon,8aTannah,Ga.      80,000  70  14 

Marion,St.August.,Fla.      61,000  100  25 

Taylor,  Key  West 1,000  185 

Jefferson,  Tortugafi 1,500  208 

Barancas,  Pensa.,  Fla.  315,000  250  49 
Bedout,Penfiacola,Fia.  100,000  |....  26 
Pickens,  Pensa.,  Fla...  755,000  1.200  212 
McBae,  Pensa.,  Fla...  884,000  660  151 
Morgan,  Mobile,  Ala..  1^12,000  700  132 
St.  Philip,  Mouth  Mis- 
sissippi River 143,000  600  124 

Jackson,  Mouth  Mis- 
sissippi River 817,000  606  150 

Pike,  Rigolets,  La....    472,000  300  49 
McComb,   Chef  Men- 

teur.La 447,000  300  49 

Living8tone,Barataria 

Bay,  La 842,000  300  62 

In  addition  to  these  are  incomplete 
works  at  Ship  Island,  Mississippi  river ; 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina;  Port 
Royal  Koads,  South  Carolina ;  Ty- 
pee  Islands,  Savannah,  Georgia ;  Gal- 
veston, Brazos  Santiago,  and  Mata- 
gorda Bay,  Texas.  The  guns  which 
were  lately  stopped  at  Pittsburg  were 
designated  for  those  at  Galveston  and 
Ship  Island.  Hampton  Roads  is  the 
great  t^aval  depot  station  and  rendez- 
vous of  the  Southern  coast.    Pensacola 


is  Yery  stronff,  and 
bor  of  vessels  of 
naval  depot  on  the 
at  Key  West  and 
southern  point  of 
the  most  powerful 
every  vessel  that 
passes  within  sight 


the  only  good  har- 
war,  and  the  only 
Gulf.    The  fortress 

Tortugas,  on  the 
Florida,  are  among 

in  the  world ;  and 

crosses  the  Gulf 
of  both. 


The  following  have  been  seised  by 
the  Southern  authorities : 

Forts  Pulaski,  Savannah  |  Jackson.  Savan- 
nah ;  Morgan,  Mobile ;  Gainer,  Mobile  ;  Ma- 
con, Beaufort,  N.  C. :  Caswell,  Oak  Island, 
N.  0. ;  Moultrie,  Cnarleston  ;  Pinckney, 
Charleston  :  St.  Phillip,  Louisiana ;  Jackson, 
Louisiana ;  Pike,  Louisiana ;  McComb,  Louis- 
iana ;  Livingstone.  Louisiana  ;  McRae,  Flo- 
rida ;  Barrancas,  Florida;  Redoubt,  Florida. 

The  following  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Washington  authorities : 

Forts  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Potomac,  Md.;  Monroe,  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Ya. ;  Sumter,  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  S.  C. ;  Key  West  Ba^rack^  Key 
West,  Fla. :  Pickens,  Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Marion, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Ten  years  ago,  Joseph  Brennan,  of 
New-Orleans,  inspired  by  the  theme  of 
Southern  wrongs,  published  a  **  Ballad 
for  the  Young  South,"  which  has  re- 
cently been  re-published.  We  cannot 
forbear  the  insertion  of  its  closing 
stanza : 

"  Men  of  the  South !  Look  up — behold 

The  deep  and  sullen  gloom 
Which  darkens  o^er  your  sunny  land 

With  thunder  in  its  womb  ! 
Are  ye  so  blind  ye  cannot  aee 

The  omens  in  the  sky  ? 
Are  ye  so  deaf  ye  cannot  hear 

The  tramp  of  foemen  nigh  ? 
Are  ye  so  dull  ye  will  endure 

The  whips  and  scorni  of  men 
Who  hide  the  heart  of  Titus  Oates 

Beneath  the  words  of  Penn  ? 
Are  ye  so  base  that  foot  to  foot 

Ye  will  not  gladly  stand. 
For  land  and  life,  for  child  and  wife, 

With  naked  steel  in  hand  ?" 

And  while  stepping  out  of  our  way 
to  notice  the  inspiration  of  the  muse, 
as  it  is  prompted  oy  the  political  affairs 
of  the  country,  we  will  give  the  follow- 
ing from  the  pen  of  George  P.  Morris  : 

"  OLD  KINO  COTTON  ! 

I. 
'*  Old  Cotton  is  king  boys— aha ! 

With  his  locks  so  fleecy  and  whittf ! 
He  shines  among  kings  like  a  h\%x ! 
And  his  is  the  sceptre  of  right. 

Boys,  of  right. 
And  his  is  the  sceptre  of  right! 
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II. 
**  Old  Cotton,  the  king,  has  no  care. 

No  qaeen,  and  no  neir  to  hiii  throne, 
No  courtiers,  hit  Irlampha  to  share, 
He  rulei  his  dominions  alonoi 

B078,  alone ! 
He  roles  his  dominions  alone ! 

III. 
**  Old  Cotton,  the  merrj  old  boj  !~ 

Like  smoke  from  tiie  pipe  in  his  moath— 
His  years  glide  awaj  in  their  joy, 
At  home,  in  his  warm  sunny  south, 

Boys,  the  south, 
At  home,  in  the  warm  sunny  routh ! 
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IT. 

Old  Cotton  will  pleasantly  re^gn 
Wiien  other  kings  paiofully  fall, 

And  erer  and  ever  remain 
The  mightie.'ft  monarch  of  all ! 

Boys,  of  all. 
The  mightiest  monarch  of  all ! 

T. 
"  Then  hf re*s  to  old  Cotton,  the  king ! 
His  true  loyal  subjects  are  we  ; 
WeUl  laugh  and  we'll  quaff  and  we'll  sing, 
A  jolly  old  fellow  is  he. 
Boys,  is  he. 
A  jolly  old  fellww  is  he  !'' 


The  question  of  a  Flag  for  the  New 
Southern  Confederaov  is  one  of  interest, 
and  is  now  being  much  discussed.  The 
cross  has  been  proposed  for  it,but  we  re- 
ject this  as  already  in  use,  and  as  being 
sugsestive  of  the  middle  ages  and  of 
Catholic  rnle.    The  stars  may  be  left 
to  the  old  confederacy.    Our  own  sug- 
gestion is,  a  blue  field  with  seven  red 
stripes.  That  number  to  be  retained  in 
honor  of   the  seven    original  States. 
When  new  States  are  admitted,  indicate 
them  in  the  number  of  points  on  the 
edge  of  the  flag.    In  the  corner,  near 
the  top,  let  there  be  a  globe,  with  the 
cones  and  latitudes  marked,  so  as  to  in- 
dicate precisely  our  position*  and  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  Northern  Confede- 
racy, or  those  of  Mexico  and  South 
America.     We  suggested  this  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flags, 
Mr.  Mi^es  uf  South  Carolina,  to  go  for 
whnt  it  is  worth. 


The  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Childrens* 
Home  of  New-Orleans  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  A.  D. 
McCoy,  and  now  contains  fifty-three 
pupils.  It  is  an  admirable  charity,  and 
IS  warmly  i-ccommended  by  the  Bishop : 

'•  It  is  the  earnest  desire  to  ho  enabled  to 
welcome  a11  needy  orphans,  half  orphan'*, 
and  other  destitute  children,  who  may  be 


ofTered  to  become  inmates  of  the  House,  to 
feed  and  clothe  thorn,  and  give  them  such  in- 
struction and  training  as  will  make  them 
intelligent,  industrious,  yirtuous,  and  useful 
members  of  society,  when  they  shall  have 
passed  from  under  Uie  charge  and  control  of 
the  Home. 

*'  It  ii  the  intention  of  the  Society,  when 
sufficient  means  shall  be  fhrnished,  and  the 
children  are  of  a  suitable  age,  to  provide 
mechanic  shops  where  the  boys  and  the 
girls,  in  separate  apartments,  may  learn  and 
practise,  when  out  of  school,  the  various 
useful  arts,  according  to  their  several  ages 
and  abilities. 

'*  Some  would  be  adapted  for  seamen, 
others  for  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics  of 
all  the  varieties,  others  for  teachers,  or  fur 
either  of  the  so-called  liberal  profe&sions. 

"  When  the  Home  shall  have  the  means,  a 
farm  will  be  provided  for  those  boys  who 
would  choose  and  be  chosen  to  be  farmers,  of 
whom  it  is  thought  there  would  bo  a  large 
number.  After  having  been  taught  and 
trained  in  the  city  for  a  time,  the  bovs  may 
then  be  transferred  to  the  farm,  under  the 
direction  of  a  practical  and  ezpetienced  farm- 
er, where  they  will  be  employed  a  portion  of 
the  dav  in  tilling  the  soil,  caring  for  stocli  in 
its  varieties,  and  learning  to  cultivate,  in  all 
seasons,  the  various  products  of  this  climate. 

**  To  those  bovs  we  would  look  to  supply 
proprietors  of  plantations  and  others  with 
competent  mansgers  and  mechanlca" 


The  inauguration  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Davis,  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy, has  given  universal  satisfaction. 
It  is  calm,  dignified,  statesmanlike,  and 
patriotic.  He  proposes  that  the  most 
ample  military  preparation  be  made, 
in  order  that  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  be  met,  if  wilfully  and  madly 
presented  by  our  opponents.  In  regard 
to  the  policy  of  admitting  new  states, 
the  President  says : 

"  With  a  constitution  dlflTering  from  that  of 
our  fathers  only  so  far  as  it  is  explanatory  of 
our  well-known  intention  to  be  freed  from 
sectional  conflicts,  which  have  interfered 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  other  States 
from  which  we  have  recently  parted  may 
peeli  to  nn'itd  their  fortunes  with  ours  under 
the  government  we  have  instituted. 

*'  For  this  your  constitution  malces  adequate 
provii^ion,  bat  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  people  are  that 
a  reunion  with  States  from  which  we  have 
separated,  is  neither  practicable  nor  desira- 
ble. To  increase  the  power,  develop  the  re- 
sources, and  promote  the  happiness  of  a  con- 
federacy, it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be 
so  much  homogeneity  that  tho  welfare  of 
every  portion  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.*' 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  act 
passed  recently  in  Alabama,  for  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  Direct  Trade  and  E2  - 
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change  Company,  and  will  shortly  give 
it  to  our  readers.  It  is  sent  to  us  by 
J.  B.  Gladnt^y,  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany, who  has  been  a  prominent  advo- 
cate of  the  Southern  direct  trade  for 
many  years,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  community. 


We  are  indebted  to  Thos.  Richard- 
son, 20  Camp-street,  for  a  very  neat 
barometer,  which  now  hangs  over  our 
desk.  It  is  made  of  rosewood,  very 
handsome,  and  is  especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  planters,  who  shoula  all 
be  furnished  with  so  useful  an  instru- 
ment. The  price  is  only  ten  do'lars. 
A  thermometer  is  also  atUiched. 

The  infitrument  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Timby,  and  while  it  is  constructed 
upon  strictly  scientific  principles,  is 
also  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  li- 
brary or  parlor,  where  its  perpetual 
suggestions  must  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  both  mind  and  business. 
In  reference  to  this  particular  barom- 
eter, the  *'  Scientific  American"  *'  be- 
speaks for  it  a  uuiversal  adoption, 
especially  among  agriculturists,  as 
they,  more  than  any  other  class,  save 
seamen,  need  the  counsel  of  this  faith- 
ful monitor,  which  leaves  nothing  to 
conjecture,  but  tells  with  promptness 
the  coming  storm  long  before  a  threat- 
ening cloud  is  visible  in  the  sky."  Mr. 
Timby,  as.we  learn,  has  not  only  in- 
troduced the  first  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  instrument,  but  has  so 
reduced  the  cost  as  to  enable  most 
persons  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

The  *'  Plantation  Book,"  publis-hed 
by  J.  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Va  , 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  planters. 
It  is  edited  by  a  Virginian. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  work,  one 
which  every  planter  and  farmer  should 
not  only  possess,  but  carry  out  its  ob- 
jects and  aims,  both  in  the  letter  and 
in  the  spirit,  for  they  all  tend  to  the 
introduction  of  system  in  the  manage- 
ment of  landed  estates.  The  book 
purports  to  have  been  gotten  up  as  a 
guide  to  overseers  and  managers  ;  but 
it  is  so  filled,  so  arranged,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  estates  would  them- 
selves be  equally  benefited  by  person- 
ally carrying  out  its  numerous  planj?, 
hints,  and  suggestions  ;  for,  after  care- 
fully looking  til  rough  and  studying  its 


details,  wc  most  conscientiously  say. 
that  they  are  founded  in  wisdom,  and, 
if  practised  upon,  would  be  promotive 
alike  of  economy  and  humanity — econo- 
my in  the  management  of  the  farm  or 
plantation — and  nunianity  in  providing 
lor  the  comfort  and  health  of  slaves,  as 
well  as  stock. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  the  following  works : 

Flowers  of  Hope  and  Memory.  A  Col- 
lection of  Poems,  by  Cornelia  J.  M. 
Jordan.  Richmond,  Va. :  A.  Morris, 
18G1. 

The  volume  is  issued  in  exquisite 
style,  with  a  portrait  of  the  gifted  au- 
thoress. Some  of  the  poems  are  tender 
and  beautiful,  and  we  recommend  the 
collection  to  all  Southern  homes. 

Romance  of  an  Irish  Girl;  or^  Life  in 
Two  Worlds.  An  autobiography, 
with  an  introduction  by  a  Lady  of 
New-York.    Derby  &  Jackson,  1860. 

The  somewhat  remarkable  statements 
and  incidents  which  make  up  this  vol- 
ume must  be  their  own  justification  and 
defence.  The  publishers  are  assured 
that,  in  the  main,  the  whole  narrative 
is  a  real  experience,  whoso  truthfulness 
will  be  attested  by  many  parties  in 
New-York,  Montreal,  and  elsewhere, 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  history  of  the 
heroine  of  the  autobiography.  If  true, 
it  certainly  is  a  strange  revelation,  giv- 
ing lights  and  shades  of  society  and 
politics  abroad  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  received  records  ;  if  not  true,  it  is 
at  least  a  fiction  which  has  novelty 
enough,  in  its  real  Irish  communica- 
tiveness and  recklessness  of  "  artistic" 
requisitions,  to  render  it  a  readable 
book. 

The  Dutch  Dominit  of  the  CatskUls ;  or 
ike  Times  of  the  Bloody  Brant ;  by 
David  Murdoch,  D.  D.  :  18G1. 

Derby  &  Jackson,  New-York,  arc 
the  publishers  of  this  quaint  and  inter- 
estini;  history  of  the  early  Dutch  in 
New- York.  Its  scones  are  laid  in  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  which  look  out 
upon  New-England  ou  the  one  side,  and 
toward  the  Knickerbocker  settlements 
on  the  otlier.  Here  the  Indian  ond  the 
Tory  met  to  hold  their  bloody  con- 
claves, and  thence  descended  upon  the 
Whigs  with  merciless  ntrocity.  The 
year  is  1778. 
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Ntie  American  Encyclopedia :  New- 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Vol.  XI. 

The  receipt  of  this  was  mentioned  in 
our  last,  and  we  have  here  to  add  that 
it  forms  a  part  of  the  most  complete 
cyclopedia  ever  issued.  No  library  or 
family  should  be  without  it  W.  C. 
Morrill,  No.  181  Canal-street,  New- 
Orleans,  is  the  agent 

Thanks  to  the  author,  J.  B.  Thrasher, 
of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  for  a  copy  of  his 
excellent  address,  entitled,  *'  Slayery  a 
Divine  Intititution."  It  exhausts  the 
Bible  argument  on  the  subject. 

GUhartCa  Manual  for  Volunteers  and 
MUilia.  Charles  De  Silver.  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  volume  is  a  very  opportune  con- 
tribution to  the  wants  of  the  public,  in 
those  days  when  every  citizen  is  liable 
to  be  called  to  enact  his  part  in  the 
drama  of  revolution  rapidly  hurrying 
on.  Military  knowledge,  now,  is  not 
merely  a  dfesirable  accomplishment 
but  it  will  soon  become,  if  it  has  not 
already,  a  necessity  for  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  While  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  should  be- 
come proficients  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
knowledge  of  its  rudiments  cannot 
prove  useless  or  unimportant  to  any. 
Books  upon  tactics  and  kindred  sub- 
jects are  well  known  to  be  numerous, 
but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
tended for  the  strictly  professional 
reader.  The  volume  we  have  under 
notice,  however,  is  designed  as  a  gene- 
ral manual  or  handbook  of  summary 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
military  education.  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  details  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  artillery 
tactics,  explained,  when  necessary,  by 
diagrams.  To  this  is  added  interesting 
chapters  on  army  organization,  on 
duties  in  camp  and  garrison,  on  duties 
of  the  staff,  on  courta  martial,  on  bat- 
tics,  and  on  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
work  is  compiled  by  Mojor  William 
Gilham,  instructor  of'^  tactics  and  com- 
mandant of  cadets  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute.  The  name  and 
position  of  this  gentleman  is  sufficient 
iruaranty  to  the  public  that  his  task 
has  been  faithfully  performed  ;  and  we 
hazard  but  little  in  predicting  that 
this  work  will  become  the  text-book 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 


China  and  Japan.  This  is  the  title 
of  another  book  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  Charles  De  Silver,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  work  is  a  narrative  of  the 
voyage  of  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Pow- 
hatan in  1867,  '58,  *69,  and  '60,  by 
Lieut.  James  D.  Johnston,  of  the  navy, 
and  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  cruise  of  that  vessel  on  the  coasts 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  chief  feature 
in  the  book,  ana  that  which  will  give 
it  most  interest  with  the  public,  con- 
sists in  the  fact,  that  the  late  Japanese 
embassy  to  the  United  States  was  con- 
veyed to  San  Francisco  and  thence  to 
Panama  in  the  Powhatan.  A  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  incidents  of  this  voyage  and  to  the 
details  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the 
embassy  to  Washington,  and  to  the 
other  Atlantic  cities,  up  to  the  time  of 
their  final  departure.  As  this  visit  was 
univereally  regarded  as  an  event  of 
great  importance,  and  will  probably 
mark  an  era  in  our  commercial  history, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  this  authentic 
account  of  it  will  be  received  with 
favor  by  the  American  people. 

We  receive  these  volumes  through 
Morrisons'  of  Washington  City. 

The  Conduct  of  Life.  Under  this 
title,  Ticknor  &  Fields  publish  in  their 
usual  attractive  style,  the  most  recent 
volume  of  the  writings  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  among  the  admirers  of  that  ec- 
centric gentleman,  either  as  a  man  or 
as  an  author,  but  we  do  not  deny  that 
he  possesses  talent  of  a  liigh  order, 
possibly  it  might  not  be  improper  to 
say,  genius.  In  not  only  this  last,  but 
in  all  of  his  works,  we  find  many  strik- 
ing and  oriirinnl  thoughts,  but  they  are 
generally  clothed  in  a  style  affectedly, 
studiously,  and  elaborately  involved 
and  obscure.  They  are  not  **  apples  of 
gold  set  in  pictures  of  silver, '  but 
rather  like  pearls  embedded  in  a  mud- 
hole,  which  it  requires  much  patient 
industry  to  find.  The  followers  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  we  believe  that  their 
name  is  not  legion  in  these  latitudes, 
will  find  in  "  The  Conduct  of  Life,"  the 
usual  characteristics  of  their  favorite. 


A  number  of  works  sent  to  us 
by  publishers  are  set  aside,  to  form, 
very  soon,  the  basis  of  elaborate  re- 
views. 
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Several  iDteresting  articles  are  re- 
oeived  too  late  for  the  present  number. 
We  invite  contributions  to  the  literary 
and  practical  departments  of  the  Re- 
view from  every  source.  Southern 
writers  should  thus  employ  their  pens. 
The  following  divisions  of  the  Review 
open  a  wide  field : 

I.  LiTKKATUKK. -—Criticisms,  notices  of  late 
books,  schools,  colleges,  edacatlon,  es»js, 
sketches  of  fact  and  fanejr,  Bommaries  of 
foreign  and  domestic  news,  moTements  at 
home  and  abroad,  etc. 

II.  GoHMBRCK.— Its  history,  laws  and  sta- 
tistics, commodities,  shipping,  navigation, 
treaties,  tariflTs,  exports  and  imports,  trade  of 
the  South  and  West,  home  and  foreign  trade. 

III.  AoaiouLTURB. — Discussions  upon  cot- 
ton, rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  farming  and  planting  interestn,  statU- 
ties,  slavery  and  slave  laws,  etc. 

lY.  MAMurAOTURKS.— Progress  of  Mann- 
factnre*  <n  the  South  and  West,  etc. 

y.  U  I  •^.K.NALlifpaovxxKNTS.--Ganal8,  rail- 
roads, piank-roadii,  general  intei-eommnni- 
cation  South  and  West,  and  abroad. 

yi.  Statistics.— Complete  table.n  upon  all 
the  above  heads— of  population,  resource'*, 
wealth,  mortalit/,  blacks  and  whites,  etc 

yiL  BioQRAPHT  OP  Practical  Citizxns. 

yill.  AoyiRTISXHKlfTS    OP   PLANTATIONS, 

Southern  Rchools,  collej^es,  water i noplaces, 
factories,  mercantile  and  professional  cards, 
agricultural  machinery,  etc. 


Among  the  letters  received  at  our  office 
during  the  past  month,  we  take  the  liberty  of 


extracting  the  following,  going  to  show  the 
interest  which  is  excited  in  behalf  of  the 
Rkvikw.  a  subscriber  at  Montgomery,  Ala.i 
writes  : 

*'  When  a  Southern  Confederacy  shall  have 
been  formed,  may  yon  look  back  with  pride 
on  your  past  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  long 
live  to  enjoy  their  reward." 

Another,  at  Orrville,  Ala. : 

*'  It  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  discun  a 
reconstruction  of  the  old  Ship,  for  the  reason 
that  the  fknatical  gale  of  November  proved 
her  unseaworthy.  We  must  have  a  new  Ship, 
all  of  Southern  Live-Oak.'* 

A  subscriber  at  Waxabachle,  Texaa,  sending 
nine  new  subscriberr«  says: 

"  I  have  never  before  taken  interest  enough 
in  our  periodieala  or  papers  to  get  up  sub- 
scriptions ;  but  it  is  now  a  patriotic  duty,  as 
I  con»ider,  to  use  our  efforts  in  getting  our 
people  to  read  our  Southern  writers.  When* 
ever  we  ree  a  diseased  public  sentiment  at 
the  South,  it  may  be  invariably  traced  to 
Northern  papers  and  books.  Our  people  are 
10  imbued  with  Northern  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, mcrals,  and  religion,  that  many  look 
with  distrust  upon  a  Southern  production 
which  squints  at  anything  not  taught  in 
Northern  books.  We  have  been  looking  at 
ourselves  through  Northern  Fpectaclen.  I 
have  read  your  *'  Review^"  for  twelve  months 
with  profit,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  friends 
as  worthy  of  a  liberal  patronage." 

A  writer  in  Benton,  Ala. : 

*'  I  am  proud  to  see  the  good  you  hare 
done  through  your  *  Review/  and  may  Ood 
bleMS  you  for  it,  which  I  believe  he  will.'* 


DE  BOW'S  REVIEW. 

ESTABLISHED    JANUARY,    184G. 
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ART.  L-THE  BIGHT  OF  SECESSION. 

Nothing  perhaps  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  irreconcile- 
able,  if  not  "  irrepressible  conflict"  of  opinion  between  the 
North  and  South,  than  the  prevailing  discussion  as  to  the  right 
of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  federal  Union.  In  the  South  it 
is  no  longer  an  open  question,  and  it  seems  almost  as  useless 
to  adduce  arguments  to  prove,  as  to  refute  the  doctrine.  It 
has  for  years  been  **  part  and  parcel"  of  our  organic  laws,  and 
is  now  aflBrmed  not  only  theoretically,  but  practically,  in  the 
ordinances  of  secession,  adopted  with  unparalleled  unanimity 
by  conventions  of  the  people  in  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  co-operative  action  in  the  other  slaveholding 
States,  and  the  formation,  at  no  distant  day,  of  a  Southern 
confederacy.  While  such  is  the  popular  verdict  in  this  case 
at  the  South,  the  right  in  question  is  as  universally  denied  by 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States ;  and  not  only  by  rabid 
Republicans,  clamorous  with  bloodthirsty  threats  of  coercion 
and  war,  but  by  the  most  orthodox  and  conservative  states- 
men of  the  democratic  school.  The  secession  of  a  State  from 
the  Union  is  treated  even  by  this  class  of  politicians  as  an 
act  of  revolt,  and  the  citizens  of  the  seceding  States,  protected 
by  the  eegis  of  their  sovereign  authority,  are  put  in  the  same 
category  with  rebels  and  traitors  to  the  government.  Our 
contradictory  opinions  on  this  subject  are,  no  doubt,  founded 
on  processes  of  argument  equally  logical,  and  the  difference 
between  us  results  from  the  fact  that  our  conclusions  are  de- 
duced from  promises  diametrically  opposite. 

The  Northern  judgment  obviously  proceeds  on  the  assurnp- 
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tion  that  the  general  government  at  Washington  is  the  centre 
of  a  grand  consolidated  empire,  of  -which  the  States  are  mere 
appurtenances  or  provincial  subdivisions.  Upon  no  other 
hypothesis  could  a  State  be  accused  of  rebellion.  This,  as  all , . 
men  know,  means  the  resistance  of  an  inferior  to  the  lawful 
enactmenis  of  a  superior.  It  implies  the  violation  of  alle- 
giance. To  predicate,  therefore,  rebellion  of  a  State,  or  of  the 
citizens  of  a  State,  in  obeying  its  sovereign  authority,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  laws  of  the  federal  Congress,  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ;  and  since  allegiance  is  the  cor- 
relative of  sovereignty,  it  must  follow  that  the  government  is 
supreme,  and  the  States  subordinate.  Such  notions,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  ignore  or  falsify  all  the  facts  of  our  history, 
and  contravene  the  whole  theory  of  federal  government.  If 
we  turn  to  the  record,  it  will  be  found  that  the  government  at 
Washington  is,  in  truth,  but  a  corporation,  possessed  of  no 
original  authority,  created  by  the  several  States  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  with  all  its  powers  delegated,  enumerated, 
and  limited  in  the  Constitution ;  its  charter,  and  that  the  only 
sovereignty,  is  with  the  people  of  the  several  States  composing 
the  Union,  to  whom  alone  is  due  the  allegiance  of  their 
citizens  respectively. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  a  right  not  asserted  in  the 
Constitution  must  necessarily  be  extra-constitutional  or  revo- 
lutionary, and  that,  subjected  to  this  test,  the  right  of  seces- 
sion can  be  only  allowable  on  those  principles  of  natural 
justice,  which,  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression,  stamp  revolt 
with  virtue.  This  rule  of  construction  may  be  true  as  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  corporation, 
which,  from  the  very  law  of  its  being,  can  claim  no  right,  and 
exercise  no  power,  which  is  not  delegated  and  specified  in  its 
charter.  But  the  reverse  is  true  as  to  the  States  forming  the 
confederacy,  which,  originally  sovereign,  do  evidently  still  re- 
tain every  right  and  power  which  are  not  prohibited  to  them 
by  the  articles  of  Union,  either  directly,  by  positive  interdict, 
or  indirectly,  by  actual  delegation  to  the  general  government. 
It  would  save  much  confusion  to  bear  always  in  mind  that 
the  Constitution,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  federal  iauthority,  is  a 
grant ;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State  authority,  a  restriction. 

It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  even  without  the  tenth 
article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  "  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
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ivefy,  or  to  the  people  ;"  that  is,  these  residuary  powers  may 
be  constilutionally  exercised  by  the  several  States  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  power,  either  through  their  ordinary  gov- 
ernments, or  by  conventions  of  the  people.  The  argument  we 
oppose  belongs  to  that  class  of  syllogisms  which  prove  too 
much,  and  is  obviously  a  non  sequitur.  It  will  not  be  alleged 
that  the  right  of  a  State  to  impose  taxes,  to  regulate  the  course 
of  descents,  or  to  inflict  capital  punishments,  is  a  revolutionary 
right,  because  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution ;  and  with 
what  better  reason  can  it  be  alleged  that  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union  must  be  revolutionary ^  because  not 
expressed  in  that  instrument.  Again,  if  the  right  of  secession 
be  merely  the  right  of  revolution,  then  it  follows  that  the 
States  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  general  government 
as  parishes,  districts,  or  townships  do  to  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  on  which  supposition  State  rights,  which,  strange  to 
say,  our  opponents  admit  to  be  living  realities,  are  but  '*  fig- 
ments of  the  brain,"  and  only  a  fit  subject  for  mockery  and 
sarcasm. 

It  is,  for  example,  universally  conceded  that  the  district  of 
Abbeville,  or  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denis,  may 
assert  and  exercise  the  revolutionary  right  of  revolt  when  it 
considers  itself  aggrieved  or  oppressed  ;  and  if  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  nothing  better  left  than  the  mere  right  of 
revolution,  wherein,  we  ask,  is  her  political  status  superior  to 
that  of  the  parish.  Such  extravagant  views,  by  an  unscru- 
pulous Northern  majority,  controlling  the  government  at 
Washington,  which,  when  carried  out,  would  degrade  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  the  minority  section,  to  the 
condition  of  colonial  vassalage,  if  not  of  Russian  serfdom, 
afford,  we  think,  quite  as  valid  a  cause  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  as  the  establishment  of  a  Black  Republican  dynasty 
over  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  undertake  to  expose  the  falsity 
of  all  such  pretensions,  by  exhibiting,  as  concisely  as  we  can, 
the  true  theory  of  this  system  of  government.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  secession,  not  as  a  revolutionary  right,  but 
as  one  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  a  federal  Union,  and 
to  be  classified  among  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  com- 
posing the  Union. 

The  decision  of  this  question  depends  on  the  relation  which 
the  States  occupy  to  each  other,  and  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  allege  that  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of 
several  sovereignties,  who  have  entered  into  a  political  union ; 
covenanting  with  each  other  to   exercise  conjointly  certain 
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specific  powers,  through  the  medium  of  a  common  agent, 
called  the  federal  government,  and,  of  course,  while  the  Union 
continues,  to  abstain  from  the  separate  exercise  of  these  dele- 
gated powers.  It  will  be  admitted  that  so  far  as  this  common 
agent  is  authorized  to  act  for  the  confederated  States,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  management  of  foreign  relations,  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  declare  war,  make  treaties,  conduct  di- 
plomatic intercourse  with  other  countries,  by  means  of  ambas- 
sadors, consuls,  &o.,  the  several  States  are  not  seen  and  recog- 
nized in  the  transaction,  and  acting  exclusively  through  the 
intervention  of  their  common  agent,  are  ostensibly  one  political 
community ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  according  to  the 
legal  maxim,  ^^qui  facit  per  alium^facit  per  se,"  that  the 
action  of  the  federal  government,  in  such  cases,  is  virtually 
and  really  the  action  of  the  confederated  States,  and  not  less 
true  that  these  States,  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  that 
government  which  is  their  constituted  agent,  are  clothed  with 
original  and  undiminished  sovereignty.  We  now  propose  to 
demonstrate  this  proposition  by  an  appeal  to  indisputable  facts, 
and  the  most  authoritative  standards  of  international  law. 

Without  dwelling  on  such  familiar  facts  of  our  history  as 
that  the  original  thirteen  States,  during  their  colonial  existence, 
stood  entirely  disconnected  from  each  other — having  separate 
charters,  governments,  laws,  institutions,  &c. — presenting 
nothing  in  common  but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  all 
dependencies  of  the  mother  country,  and  that,  therefore,  when 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  cord  which  bound  them  to  the 
British  Crown  was  severed  by  their  united  act,  each,  however, 
acting  for  itself,  and  by  its  own  authority,  the  relations  which 
had  existed  between  thenn  as  separate  communities  still  con- 
tinued, and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  measure  then  adopted 
was,  to  convert  them  from  dependent  colonies  to  independent 
States,  devolving  on  each  one  of  them,  respectively,  the  sover- 
eignty which  had  been  previously  vested  in  the  B^iti^h  Govern- 
ment. Passing  over  these  undeniable  facts,  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  "  Union,"  under  the  '*  Articles  of  Confederation," 
agreed  to  by  ten  of  the  States  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778,  and 
a  few  years  after  by  the  rest  of  the  thirteen — Maryland,  the 
last  to  accede,  ratifying  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781. 

These  articles  of  confederation  formed  the  basis  of  union  up 
to  the  present  federal  Constitution  ;  and  when  the  question  is 
asked.  What  was  the  relation  between  the  several  States  dur- 
ing that  period? — there  can  bo  but  one  answer.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  and  third  articles  of  that  instrument.     In 
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the  third  it  is  asserted,  that  "  the  said  States  severally  enter  into 
a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  comtnon  de- 
fence ;"  and  the  second  afinns,  that  "  each  still  retains  its  sover- 
eignty, freedom,  and  independence" — expressions  which  not 
only  recognize  the  pre-existing  sovereignty  of  the  States,  but 
guaranty  it  for  the  future.  The  States,  then,  were  sovereign 
up  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  1788.  The 
question,  then,  is,  whether  there  was  anything  attending  the 
formation  or  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  anything  in  its 
provisions,  which  would  favor  the  notion  that  the  previous 
sovereignty  of  the  States  was  then  merged  or  surrendered. 
That  instrument  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  which  assem- 
bled in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  1787.  It 
was  convened  under  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  same  year,  which  expressly  states,  that  it  was 
called  for  "  the  sole  purpose  of  revising'  (not  abrogating)  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States, 
render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union."  One  of  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  (the  13th)  had  declared  that  those 
articles  "  shall  be  inviolably  preserved,  and  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual ;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  by  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State."  This  was  the  course  pursued 
on  that  occasion.  The  Constitution  agreed  on  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  in  which  each  State,  being  recognized  as  a 
co-ordinate  sovereign,  had  an  equal  vote,  was  reported  to  the 
federal  Congress,  and  by  them  referred  to  the  State  legislatures, 
who  submitted  the  same  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in 
each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  for  their  assent  and  ratifica- 
tion. 

In  every  step  of  this  procedure  it  is  evident  that  each  State 
was  regarded  as  retaining  "  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  in- 
dependence." This  is  not  less  evident  in  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact  that  each 
State,  in  ratifying  the  new  Constitution,  acted  by  itself  and  for 
itself,  as  much  so  as  in  the  adoption  of  its  own  separate  State 
constitution.  It  was  agreed  that  the  new  government  should 
not  go  into  operation  unless  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  con- 
curred in  the  measure.   Had  nine  assented,  and  the  remaining 
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four  refused,  the  government  oould  have  exerted  no  authority 
whatever  over  the  dissenting  States.  This  is  put  beyond  cavil 
by  the  historical  fact  that  two  of  the  thirteen  States  did  not 
come  into  the  Union  until  after  the  federal  government  had 
been  organized,  and  commenced  its  operation.  North  Carolina 
did  not  ratify  until  the  1st  of  August,  1789,  and  Rhode  Island 
not  until  the  16th  of  June,  1790,  whereas  the  government 
commenced  its  action  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789.  During 
this  interval  these  two  States  occupied  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment the  same  relation  with  foreign  powers,  and  were  free 
from  all  claim  of  control,  jurisdiction,  or  authority,  by  virtue 
thereof.  It  is  certain  that  this  process  of  separate  ratification 
by  the  several  States  was  not  adopted,  as  some  affect  to  be- 
lieve, as  a  convenient  mode  of  collecting  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  considered  as  one  aggregate  mass  or 
single  political  community.  Had  such  been  the  intention,  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  allow  each  of  the  thirteen  consti- 
tuent portions  of  this  mass  the  right  of  rejecting  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  not  less  absurd  and  contradictory  of  the  essential 
characteristic  of  all  popular  government,  that  a  small  minority 
of  the  whole  people  should  have  been  empowered  to  establish 
or  defeat  the  organization  of  the  government  ;  and  yet  upon 
this  hypothesis  such  may  have  been  the  case. 

The  thirteen  States  composing  the  confederacy  were  then, 
as  now,  very  unequal  in  territory  and  population,  so  that  nine 
of  the  smallest  did  not  contain  a  majority  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  thirteen  ;  and  according  to  the  mode  of  ratifica- 
tion agreed  on,  the  Constitution  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  government  organized  against  the  will  of  the  majority, 
even  if  the  people  of  the  nine  States  had  been  unanimous  in 
its  favor,  and  of  course  by  a  still  smaller  minority,  had  the 
measure  been  carried  in  those  States  by  a  bare  majority  of  the 
voters  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States  which 
refused  to  ratify  ;  and  this  argument  stands  out  in  bolder  relief, 
when  we  consider  that  a  bare  majority  of  the  people  in  five  of 
the  smallest  States,  not  exceeding,  we  suppose,  one.  twentieth 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  thirteen,  could,  by  refusing  to 
ratify,  have  defeated  the  entire  measure,  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  of  the  remaining  States  which  composed 
the  confederacy.  These  facts  completely  refute  the  notion,  that 
in  the  ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution,  there  was  any 
surrender  on  the  part  of  the  States  of  their  pre-existing  sove- 
reignty, and  establish,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  government  from  which  we  have  severed  our  connexion, 
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is,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  ^^  the  government  of  a 
community  of  States,  and  not  the  government  of  a  single 
State  or  nation."  But  let  us  now  see  whether  this  position  is 
at  all  invalidated  by  anything  contained  in  the  provisions  of 
the  federal  Constitution.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  on 
this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  first,  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  sovereignty,  and  secondly,  what  engagements 
may  be  assumed  by  a  State  without  any  transfer  or  even  dimi- 
nution of  its  sovereignty.  The  discussion  of  these  questions 
will  require  us  to  cite  the  writings  of  publicists,  and  some  of  the 
standard  works  on  international  law.  Sovereignty  is  the  su- 
preme and  ultimate  authority  in  a  State.  It  is  that  power 
which  governs  in  the  last  resort,  and  has  the  acknowledged 
right  to  abolish  or  change  without  violence,  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  community.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  sove- 
reignty to  be  the  highest  legal  power  in  the  State,  and  to  be 
subject  to  no  legal  restraint  but  its  own  will.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  sovereign,  as  all  human  agents  are,  is  subject  to  moral 
obligations,  but  tmly  to  stick/  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  sove- 
reign State  to  be  responsible  only  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  thus 
when  it  breaks  through  these  restraints  and  violates  its  plight- 
ed faith,  there  is  no  other  appeal  but  to  the  God  of  battles. 
"  This  sovereignty,"  to  use  the  language  of  an  illustrious 
patriot*  of  Georgia,  "  wherever  it  exists,  is  omnipotent." 

It  is  the  same  in  one  independent  community  as  in  another, 
and  is  unsusceptible  of  division,  increase,  or  diminution.  Con- 
stitutions and  governments  are  emanations  from  it,  as  light 
from  the  sun,  which  parts  with  it  constantly,  without  itself 
being  impaired,  or  wasted,  or  weakened.  Hence  it  is,  that  it 
makes  and  unmakes  at  pleasure,  and  knows  no  superior  but 
Divinity,  and  no  law  but  the  universal  law  ordained  by  that 
Divinity,  which  is  the  law  of  right  and  justice.  "  Sove- 
reignty," says  Burlamaqui,  (Principles  of  Law,  chap,  v.,  p. 
212,)  "  we  must  define,  the  right  of  commanding  civil  society 
in  the  last  resort."  "  It  can  admit  of  no  share  or  partition, 
because  there  is  no  sovereign  at  all,  when  there  are  many, 
since  there  is  then  no  one  who  commands  in  the  last  resort,  and 
none  of  them  being  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  other,  their 
competition  must  necessarily  throw  everything  into  disorder 
and  confusion." — P.  213.  "  The  first  characteristic,  and  that 
from  which  all  the  others  flow,  is  its  being  a  supreme  and  in- 
dependent power — that  is,  a  power  that  judges  in  the  last 

*  The  late  Gorernor  Troup. 
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resort  of  whatever  is  susceptible  of  human  direction,  and  re- 
lates to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  society,  insomuch  that 
this  power  acknowledges  no  superior  power  on  earth." — P.  220. 
"  That  in  every  government  there  should  be  such  a  supreme 
power,  is  a  point  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  requires  it,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  subsist. 
For,  since  powers  cannot  be  multiplied  to  infinity,  we  must 
necessarily  stop  at  some  degree  of  authority,  superior  to  all 
other ;  and  let  the  form  of  government  be  what  it  will,  mo- 
narchical, aristocratical,  democratical,  or  mixed,  we  must 
always  submit  to  a  supreme  decision^  since  it  implies  a  contra- 
diction to  say,  that  there  is  any  person  above  him  who  holds 
the  highest  rank  in  the  same  order  of  beings." — P.  220.  "  A 
second  characteristic  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  former,  is 
that  the  sovereign,  as  such,  is  not  accountable  to  any  person 
upon  earth  for  his  conduct,  nor  liable  to  any  punishment  from 
man  ;  for  both  suppose  a  superior." — P.  221.  "  A  third  char- 
acteristic essential  to  sovereignty,  considered  in  itself,  is  that 
the  sovereign,  as  such,  be  above  all  human  or  civil  law.  I  say 
all  human  law,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  sovereign  is  sub- 
ject to  the  divine  laws,  whether  natural  or  positive." — P.  222. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject  agrees  Dr.  Paley.  In  treating 
of  different  forms  of  government,  chap.  6,  book  xi.,  on  "  The 
Elements  of  Political  Knowledge,"  he  says :  "  As  a  series  of 
appeals  must  be  finite,  there  necessarily  exists  in  every  govern- 
ment a  power  from  which  the  constitution  has  provided  no 
appeal,  and  which  power  for  that  reason  may  be  termed  abso- 
lute, omnipotent,  uncontrollable,  arbitrary,  despotic,  and  is  alike 
so  in  all  countries.  The  person  or  assembly  in  whom  this 
power  resides,  is  called  the  sovereign,  or  the  supreme  power  of 
the  State." 

Without  adducing  other  authorities,  all  to  the  same  effect, 
we  would  observe  that  our  citations  have  been  thus  full  and 
exact,  in  order  to  correct  what  seems  to  us  a  most  strange  and 
prevalent  notion — even  among  intelligent  jurists  and  politi- 
cians— that  sovereignty  is  something  which  is  divisible,  and 
may  be  apportioned  between  the  general  government  and  the 
State  government,  which,  from  the  above  definitions,  is  obvi- 
ously a  solecism  of  the  grossest  nature. 

It  springs  from  the  fallacy  of  confounding  sovereignty  with 
the  exercise  of  certain  powers,  the  usual  attributes  or  concom- 
itants of  sovereignty  which  have  been  delegated  by  the  sover- 
eign to  some  constituted  agent.  It,  therefore,  is  essential  to 
distinguish  accurately  the  proper  signification  of  such  terms  as 
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sovereignty,  government,  and  the  constitution.  Sovereignty  is 
the  supreme  authority  in  the  State,  which,  with  us,  is  always 
vested  in  the  people ;  government  is  the  agent  appointed  by 
the  sovereign,  and  entrusted,  through  its  appropriate  function- 
aries, with  the  power  of  making,  administering,  and  executing 
the  laws ;  and  the  constitution  is  the  power  of  attorney,  under 
which,  with  the  prescribed  limitations,  this  agent  is  authorized 
to  act.  Now,  no  one  can  suppose  that  this  investiture  of  the 
agent  or  agents  (as  the  case  may  be)  with  certain  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers,  under  a  constitution  which 
assigns  and  limits  these  powers,  could  operate  to  divert  or 
divide  the  pre-existing  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  appoints  a 
steward  (or  several)  to  manage  his  business,  and  supplies  him 
with  the  means  for  that  purpose,  this  could  be  construed  to 
deprive  his  lordship  of  his  right  of  seigniory.  No  one  supposes 
that  when  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  1778,  delegated  to 
*'  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled"  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war, 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  entering  into  treaties  and 
alliances,  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  this  was  a 
surrender  of  her  sovereignty  ;  or  that  when,  on  the  3d  June, 
1790,  our  present  State  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  and  a  government  organized  ^ith  its  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  departments,  the  people  there- 
upon ceased  to  be  sovereign.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  sup- 
posed that  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  adopted  in  like 
manner  by  a  convention  of  the  people  in  1788,  that  act  ope- 
rated as  a  merger  of  sovereignty  in  the  government  which  was 
on  that  occasion  instituted.  One  source  of  misapprehension  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  erroneous  supposition  of 
analogy  between  the  American  and  European  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  the  power  of 
the  government  being  exempt  from  any  legal  limitations,  is 
virtually  absolute,  or  identical  with  sovereignty.  Even  with 
those  which  claim  to  be  constitutional  or  limited  monarchies, 
the  constitution  signifies  nothing  but  the  mere  custom  of  gov- 
erning, and  is  not  regarded  as  imposing  any  legal  restraint 
upon  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 

Thus,  one  of  the  commentators  on  the  British  constitution 
very  frankly  tells  us,  that  no  act  of  Parliament  could  be  set 
aside  as  unconstitutional;  and  another  says  that  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  can  do  any  thing  except  making  a 
man  a  woman,  or  a  woman  a  man.    With  us  it  is  just  the  re- 
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verse — the  Constitution  being,  as  already  explained,  a  law  para- 
mount, enacted  by  the  sovereign  for  the  regulation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  government  itself  but  a  limited  agency — ^the 
very  antithesis  of  sovereignty.  On  this  subject  we  would 
quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster,  which  will  be  accepted,  in 
some  latitudes  at  least,  as  of  oracular  authority.  In  the  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  in  1833  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  says,  p.  29,  "  The  sovereignty  of  government 
is  an  idea  belonging  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  such 
thing  is  known  in  North  America — our  governments  are  all 
limited — with  us  all  power  is  with  the  people  :  they  alone  are 
sovereign^  and  they  erect  what  government  they  please,  and 
confer  on  them  such  powers  as  they  please."  But  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider  what  must  be  the  character  of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  between  sovereign  States,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  their  sovereignty ;  and  on  this  sub- 
ject we  would  cite  several  extracts  from  the  celebrated  work 
of  Vattel  on  the  "  Law  of  Nations."  In  B.  I.,  sec.  10,  he 
says :  '^  Several  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  unite 
themselves  together  by  a  perpetual  confederacy,  without  ce&is- 
ing  to  be,  each  individually,  a  perfect  State.  They  will 
together  constitute  a  federal  republic ;  their  joint  deliberations 
will  not  impair  the  sovereignty  of  each,  though  each  may,  in 
certain  respects,  put  some  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  it,  in 
virtue  of  voluntary  engagements.^^  And  in  this  connexion  we 
would  also  refer  to  a  passage  from  Burlamaqui  to  the  same 
effect.  Speaking  of  compound  forms  of  government  (2il  vol., 
2d  part,  1st  chap.,  sect.  40,  41,  45),  this  author  says :  ^^  These 
may  be  defined  an  assemblage  of  perfect  governments  strictly 
united  by  some  particular  bond,  so  that  they  seem  to  make 
but  a  single  body  with  respect  to  the  affairs  which  interest 
them  in  common,  though  each  preserves  its  sovereignty  full 
and  entire  independently  of  the  others^  These  precedents 
establish  conclusively  that  several  sovereign  States  may  unit« 
under  a  compact  for  certain  purposes,  covenanting  with  each 
other  to  exercise  certain  powers  conjointly^  and  to  forbear 
from  their  exercise  separately^  and  still  retain  the  status  of 
perfect  sovereigns.     Again : 

It  is  said  by  Vattel  (B.  II.,  sec.  174),  **  Equal  alliances,  in 
which  equal  treats  with  equals  make  no  difference  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  contracting  parties ;"  and  in  B.  II.,  sec.  172,  it  is 
further  said,  "  Equal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  promise  the  same  thing  or  things  that  are  equiva- 
lent, or,  finally,  that  are  equitably  proportioned,  so  that  the 
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condition  of  the  parties  is  equal."  With  these  passages  in  view, 
wo  are  authorized  to  infer  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  is 
never  diminished  by  any  engagements  not  subversive  of  its 
separate  organization,  which  are  voluntarily  assumed  ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  that  such  was  the  action  of  each  of  the 
States  in  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     Again : 

It  is  equally  evident  that  sovereignty  is  not  impaired  by  an 
equal  alliance  ;  and,  as  defined  by  Yattel,such,  most  obviously, 
was  the  union  between  the  States  under  the  federal  Constitir- 
tion.  '<  The  contracting  parties,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  Virginia,  "  treateil  with  each  other  as 
equals,  acknowledging  no  difference  in  dignity,"  and  '^  promised 
the  same  things"  for  the  same  equivalents.  Each  State  vested 
some  of  its  powers  in  a  general  government,  and  every  other 
State  made  an  equal  contribution.  Each  State  agreed, 
in  a  prescribed  mode,  to  allow  the  general  government  to  act 
directly  on  its  citizens — not  to  make  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
&c.,  without  the  concurrence  of  its  associates,  and  even  in 
certain  cases  to  submit  to  some  restraints  in  the  exercise  of 
its  sovereign  power  to  change  its  form  of  government,  but 
every  other  State  agreed  to  make  precisely  the  same  conces- 
sions. The  only  instances  in  which  there  was  an  apparent  in- 
equality in  the  terms  of  the  compact,  were  the  provisions 
which  apportioned  representatives,  direct  taxes,  and  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president,  among  the  States,  according  to 
population^  instead  of  allowing  an  equal  weight  to  each.  But 
if  the  larger  States  enjoyed  a  more  numerous  representation, 
and  a  greater  electoral  suffrage,  they  also  paid  a  greater  share 
of  the  taxes,  and  recognized  the  equality  of  the  smaller  States 
in  the  Senate.  It  was,  in  short,  precisely  that  equitable  ap- 
portionment spoken  of  by  Yattel  which  made  the  condition  of 
the  parties  equal. 

It  appears  then  that  in  a  federal  Union,  however  large  may  be 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  common  government,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  administration  agreed  on — whether  in  the 
form  of  requisition  upon  the  States,  or  by  the  more  appropriate 
machinery  of  the  government  itself — if  the  engagements  en- 
tered into  have  been  voluntarily  assumed,  without  force  or 
constraint,  and  the  alliance  be  equals  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact are  still  severally  invested  with  all  of  their  original 
sovereignty.  It  is  needless  to  reassert  that  such  was  the 
nature  of  the  Union  which  has  now  been  dissolved,  and  such, 
therefore,  the  character  of  the  States  of  which  it  was  composed. 
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This  conclusion  is  verified  by  several  collateral  considerations 
to  which  we  would  now  very  briefly  advert.  The  first  is,  the 
explicit  acknowledgment  which  pervades  every  article  and 
clause  of  the  federal  Constitution,  of  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  the  States — as  separate  States — for  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  civilians,  the  terms  are  synonymous  as  separate 
sovereignty  or  nations.  Again,  if  by  the  adoption  of  that  Con- 
stitution, the  States  yielded  their  sovereignty,  where  is  it  now 
to  be  found?  Sovereignty  cannot  be  in  abeyance  ;  for  all  will 
concur  with  Burlamaqui  and  Paley,  that  in  every  political 
community  there  must  be  such  a  supreme  power  somewhere — 
"  that  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  requires  it."  Well,  if  not  in 
abeyance^  this  pre-existing  sovereignty,  when  given  up,  must 
have  been  transferred  ;  and  we  now  ask  for  a  categorical  an- 
swer to  the  inquiry,  to  whom  was  the  transfer  fnade  ?  Was 
it  to  the  federal  government  ?  We  have  already  seen  that 
with  us  no  government  is  sovereign.  Was  it,  as  some  fanci- 
fully suppose,  delegated  to  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United 
States  ?  This  is  but  one  of  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government.  Or  was  it  surrendered  to  three  fourths  of  the 
States,  with  the  grant  of  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution  ? 
But  this  cannot  be  true,  since  the  power  to  amend,  large  as  it 
may  be,  is  still  li^nited^  and  in  the  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  under  the  exercise  of  this  power,  each  of  the 
States,  is  also  recognized  as  a  sovereign  and  an  equal ;  petty 
Rhode  Island  holding  the  same  rank  with  the  imperial  State 
of  New- York. — (Art.  V.)  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown 
where  this  alleged  transfer  of  sovereignty  was  deposited,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
transfer  was  ever  made,  and  that  the  power  in  question  is  to 
be  arranged  among  that  class  of  powers  which,  not  having  been 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  articles  of  union,  nor 
prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respective- 
ly, and,  of  course,  may  be  constilutionaUy  exercised  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  "  in  convention  assembled." 

Several  important  corollaries  result  from  the  doctrine  which 
has  been  established,  to  one  or  two  of  which  we  now  beg 
leave  to  allude.  IhQ  first  is,  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  federal  Union,  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  the 
appropriate  organ  of  her  sovereignty,  "  without  let,  molesta- 
tion, or  hindrance  from  any  power  whatsoever."  This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  right  of  a  State  to  govern  herself; 
and  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  authority  to  make  and 
unmake  constitutions,  to  organize  and  reorganize  governments, 
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to  ordain  or  rescind  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  and  this 
without  being  subject  to  the  controlling  or  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  earthly  tribunal,  is  one  of  the  essential  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  The  second 
is,  that  allegiance,  the  paramount  of  ligatioii  of  the  citizen, 
being  the  correlative  of  sovereignty,  and  this  being  in  its 
nature  one  and  indivisible,  it  results  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
citizens  of  a  State,  while  they  continue  such,  is  due  exclusively 
to  the  State,  and  that  their  obedience  to  any  other  power  is 
lawful  only  so  far  and  so  long  as  it  may  be  continued  or  per- 
mitted by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  said  State.  To  talk 
therefore  of  the  citizens  of  a  seceding  State  as  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  federal  government,  while  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  ordinance  of  secession,  is  preposterous  in  the  extreme. 
The  very  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  the  evident  and  honest 
truth. 

In  asserting  that  sovereignty  is  in  its  very  nature  supreme 
and  illimitable,  we  freely  admitted  that  the  sovereign  is  sub- 
ject to  moral  obligations.  While  we  held  that  his  will  was 
absolute  on  all  questions  of  municipal  law — acknowledged 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  requirements  of  the  divine  law,  we  have 
never  denied  that  his  pledged  faith  must  be  kept  inviolate, 
his  honor  pure  and  unsullied,  and  that  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  others  he  must  be  governed  by  those  precepts  of  truth 
and  justice,  which  are  embodied  in  the  law  of  nations — which 
is  the  law  of  sovereigns.  We  make  no  excuse  for  the  arbitrary 
and  wanton  repudiation  of  contracts  or  engagements  by  a  sov- 
ereign State.  It  is  true,  that  in  whatever  concerns  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  the  sovereign  must  necessarily  be  the 
exclusive  arbiter;  but  as  he  is  responsible  to  God  and  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion  for  the  rightful  exercise  of  his 
power,  it  seems  always  proper  that  he  should  declare  the 
reasons  which  impel  and  justify  his  action. 

In  concluding  this  article,  therefore,  already  extended  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  we  would  very  briefly  advert  to 
a  few  of  the  causes  which  must  operate,  "  in  foro  conscicntim^^^ 
to  acquit  us  of  all  blame  in  our  ordinance  of  secession.  And 
first,  we  feel  assured  that  a  complete  vindication  of  our  action 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  articles  of  union  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  seceding  States  and  their  former  as- 
sociates, have  been  violated  by  the  federal  government,  as 
well  by  the  perversion  of  delegated  powers,  as  by  the  as- 
sumption of  powers  not  granted;  and  that  the  Constitution 
— the  bond   of  our  connection  with  the  co-states — has  also 
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been  wholly  disregarded,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  in   most 
of  the  non-slaveholding  States  of  the  confederacy,  by  the  inim- 
ical action  of  their  State  governments  and  organized  asso- 
ciations, permitted,   if  not  chartered   by  law;    the   avowed 
design  of  which  is  aggression  on  Southern  rights,   and  the 
subversion  of  institutions  which  we  deem  essential  not  only 
to  our  prosperity  but  our  civilization — nay,  to  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  free  people.     Now,  it  is  a  clear  principle  of  natural 
justice,  that  a  covenant  broken  on  one  side  may  bo  broken  on 
all  sides  ;   and  that  where  a  compact  of  union  exists  between 
sovereign  States,  and  any  of  its  material  provisions  are  vio- 
lated by  one  party,  the  other  party  has  the  right  either  to 
compel  the  offender  to  perform  his  engagements,  or,  at  his 
election,  to  treat  the  compact  as  annulled,  and,  seceding  from 
the  Union,  re-enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  separate  and 
independent   sovereignty. — (Vattel,  B.    II.,    sect.    200)     We 
would  next  found  the  justification  of  our  ordinance  of  secession 
on  the  doctrine  contained  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1776,  which,  having  been  the  very  basis  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  incorporated  since  in  the  bills  of  rights  or 
constitutions  of  most  of  the  United  States,  may  not  only  be 
regarded  as  a  settled  principle  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
viewed  as  an  American  supplement  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  as  expounded  by  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  It  is  this : 
"  That  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness."     It  is  true,  that  the  right 
thus  claimed  is  that  of  revolution,  and  was  then  asserted  in 
behalf  of  those  who,  being  in  the  condition  of  colonies,  could 
claim  no  other.     But  this  can  make  no  difference  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  act.     It  will,  we  should  think,  be  at 
once  conceded  that  the  right  of  secession  in  a  State  would  at 
least  run  parallel  with  the  right  of  revolt  in  a  colony.     We 
should  even  think  it  the  most  obvious  and  certain  of  the  two, 
and  argue,  that  if  a  dependent  colony  may  in  the  case  supposed 
properly  exercise  the    revolutionary  right  of  revolt,  a  fortiori^ 
may  a  "  sovereign  State  in  an  analogous  case,  exercise  the 
reserved  right  of  secession.     Now,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  objects  for  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  instituted.     They  are  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution,  as   follows :    "  To  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
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establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  While 
such  was  the  avowed  design,  we  believe  in  the  exercise  of  our 
sober  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  that  all  these  objects,  so  far 
as  the  slaveholding  States  are  concerned^  have  not  only  failed 
of  being  realized,  but  that  under  the  action  and  operation  of 
the  system  devised,  it  has  produced  results  the  very  opposite  of 
what  was  intended — that  it  has  rendered  the  union  less  perfect 
— that  it  has  established  amongst  us  that  inequality  which  is 
synonymous  with  injustice — that  it  has^ destroyed  our  domestic 
tranquillity — that  it  is  now  about  to  commit  the  guardianship 
of  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  to  the  enemies  of 
our  rights  and  interests,  and  inaugurate  a  course  of  policy 
utterly  destructive  to  that  security,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
without  which  liberty  is  but  a  glittering  bubble.  In  short, 
the  Constitution,  ordained  and  established  by  our  fathers  in 
1788,  has  been  virtually  revolutionized,  and  in  place  of  the 
original,  a  substitute  is  proffered  to  us,  which  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  accept  without  the  betrayal  of  our  birthright,  and 
affixing  a  foul  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  our  fame. 

We  therefore  conclude,  that  unless  our  late  Northern  asso- 
ciates and  allies  are  now  resolved  to  discard  what  we  have  all 
heretofore  been  willing  to  esteem,  as  the  cardinal  principles  of 
popular  crovernment,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce 
in  car  ouinance  of  secession,  and  to  recognise,  in  due  season, 
the  independence  of  our  Southern  confederacy. 
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We  find  the  following  passage  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Dr.  Van  Evrie's  work  on  negro  slavery:  **A  political  econ- 
omist, of  great  eminence,  has  made  an  estimate  of  the  present 
wealth  of  England,  and  declared,  if  equally  divided,  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  England  Vould  have  ten  thousand 
pounds,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  yet  supposes  that  there  are 
ten  millions  of  people  who  never  own  a  dollar  beyond  their  daily 
support !  The  land  is  owned  by  some  thirty-five  thousand 
proprietors  many  of  whom  have  large  parks,  containing  many 
thousand  acres,  filled  with  game  and  left  untilled,  while  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  their  own  race,  their  own  kind,  are  with- 
out a  single  foot  of  that  which  God  designed  for  the  common 
sustenance  and  support  of  all !    Education,  moral  development. 
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and  happiness,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  these  things,  of 
course  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  truth  that  should  always  be  recognized 
when  estimating  the  well-being  of  masses  of  men,  that  their 
moral  and  physical  well-being  are  necessarily  inseparable." 

At  first  view  all  this  looks  right  bad — quite  wrong — very 
unfair,  an  open  violation  of  our  immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  French  socialistic  sans  culotte  principle 
of  **  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity."  Mr.  Seward  and 
Mr.  Greeley,  who  are  determined  every  man,  in  America  shall 
have  land  to  till  (we  beg  they  will  excuse  us),  must  be  horri- 
fied at  this  gross  inequality  of  condition  among  white  men, 
who  are  by  nature  equal. 

Now,  we  will  play  Jupiter,  and  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen  change  all  this.  En  egv,  Jamfactam  quodvuUis,  *'  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  England  shall  have  an  equal  share 
of  the  land  to  tilly  and  an  equal  share  of  all  other  properly — shall 
lie  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  Why  hesitate  ?  Why 
not  take  your  several  shares  ?"  "  You  can't  till  your  lands," 
you  say.  "  Don't  know  how,  even  if  you  did  not,  with  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  feel  above  ploughing  and  hoeing."  You, 
again,  "can't  cook  your  own  victuals,  and  can't  hire  any  body 
to  cook  for  you."  **  Besides,  there  will  be  no  meat  in  market, 
for  no  one  will  condescend  to  drive  a  market-cart."  "  There 
will  bo  no  weavers,  no  tailors,  no  sewing  women,  no  shoe- 
makers, no  hatters,  no  carpenters,  no  blacksmiths,  no  colliers — 
in  tine,  no  grain,  no  food,  no  houses,  no  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, no  fire — everybody  will  be  rich,  and  everybody  above 
work.  Worst  of  all,  there  will  be  no  servants.  Our  riches 
will  not  command  a  cent."  •*  Stop,  *  dear  Jupiter,'  for  wc  find 
that  dividing  all  property  equally,  destroys,  immediately,  all 
property — it  ceases  to  exist  as  property,  to'  have  any  value, 
becau.se  it  no  longer  commands  human  labor.  We  now  find 
that  there  is  no  other  property  except  property  in  man  ;  what 
we  used  to  consider  property  is  a  mere  agency  that  gives  com- 
mand of  human  labor,  or  the  amassed  result  of  human  labor. 
Do,  therefore,  for  pity's  sake,  *  dear  Jupiter,' not  ruin  us  by 
granting  our  petition.  All  who  did  not  perish  would  turn  sav- 
ages, for  no  one  would  produce  luxury  or  fashionable  comforts 
for  their  own  consumption.  Slavery  to  capital  keeps  our  peo- 
ple at  work,  sustains  civilization,  and  supports  our  mighty 
population!"  But  we  see  a  small  squad,  among  them  Sew- 
ard, and  Greeley,  and  Wendell  Philips,  and  Brougham,  and 
very  many  half-starved,  half-naked  Frenchmen,  and  Infidel 
Germans,  flanked  by  a   crowd   of  unsexed  women,  and  free 
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negroes,  who  exclaim,  "  Go  on,  Japiter  1"  "  Give  us  liberty, 
or  give  us  death!"  ^' The  savage  state  is  the  natural  state, 
and  nature  is  from  God !  there  is  no  other  God !"  '*  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  savage  state !  Millions,  many  millions,  must  die  ; 
but  Bacon,  a  philosopher  like  ourselves,  has  said,  *  it  is  as 
natural  to  die  as  to  be  born.' "  "  It  will  be  far  more  natural 
now,  when  we  are  resolved  to  reduce  our  numbers,  so  that  we 
may  live  on  game  and  acorns,  and  dwell  in  caves,  and  dress 
in  skins,  like  our  glorious  ancestry,  before  the  days  of  Roman 
invasion  !"  **  Go  on,  Jupiter!  nature  is  God  ! — the  only  God 
recognized  by  philosophers,  abolitionists,  wise  women,  free 
lovers,  geologists,  free  negroes,  agrarians,  anarchists,  Jeffer- 
sonians,  spiritualists,  Millerites,  Mormons,  Chartists,  fi^- 
women,  proletariats,  cannibals,  sans  culottes,  red  republicans, 
black  ditto,  and  Yankees  I  Go  on,  Jupiter !  Put  the  meanest 
and  vilest,  the  most  ignorant,  criminal,  licentious,  cowardly 
agrarian  and  infidel  uppermost — they  constitute  the  majority — 
and  the  majority  have  a  right  to  rule !"  No  doubt  many  of 
the  socialists  and  abolitionists  understand  that  to  divide  prop- 
erty is  to  abolish  it,  because  it  would  set  all  men  free,  and 
that,  in  truth,  property  in  man  is  the  only  property.  No 
doubt  some  of  them  foresee  that,  property  equalized,  all  men 
would  become  savage,  for  no  man,  if  left  to  liberty  and  nature, 
if  he  were  sane,  would  labor  more  than  enough  to  supply  his 
pressing  animal  wants. 

If  property  were  divided  in  England,  the  population  would 
become  savage,  and  the  island  could  not  possibly  sustain  more 
than  a  half  million  of  savages,  not  one  of  whom  would  enjoy 
one  half  the  comforts  of  life  that  are  now  enjoyed  by  the 
poorest  laborer  in  the  land. 

It  is  the  appropriation  of  the  property  by  a  few,  and  the 
consequent  enslavement  (to  capital)  of  the  millions,  that  keeps 
the  people  at  work,  and  provides  a  fund  for  the  support  of  all. 
The  landless  must  work  or  starve,  and  work  for  the  land- 
owners, as  well  as  for  themselves ;  but  thus  forced  to  work, 
their  wages,  that  is,  so  much  of  the  products  of  their  labor  as 
they  are  permitted  to  retain,  is  quadruple  what  they  would 
voluntarily  produce,  if  they  were  freemen  and  savages,  with 
lands  of  their  own.  Fashion,  and  conventional  necessity, 
compel  men  to  labor  to  get  clothes  and  houses,  in  the  civilized 
state,  but  no  such  fashion  or  conventional  necessity  can  pos- 
sibly exist,  when  lands  are  unappropriated,  and  all  men  may 
live  as  they  please. 

Sociology  is  the  most,  interesting  and  useful  of  all  branches 
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of  moral  science  ;  yet  how  little  has  it  been  studied.  Its  study 
would  do  more  to  content  men  with  their  lot,  and  "justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  than  all  other  studies  whatever.  In- 
equality of  condition,  and  the  slavery  of  the  many  to  the  few, 
would  be  found  to  be  necessary  agencies  in  promoting  man's 
well-being,  and  in  elevating  him  from  the  savage  to  the  civil- 
ized state.  With  what  tremulous  hand  would  the  conscien- 
tious sociologist  touch  the  wondrous  fabric  of  English  society 
in  order  to  make  the  slightest  change  or  reform.  Under  the 
system  of  slavery,  first  of  domestic  slavery,  afterwards  of  sla- 
very to  capital,  a  barren  isle  has  become  fertile  ;  a  wilderness 
has  been  connected  with  cultivated  fields  teeming  with  grain 
and  other  crops  ;  a  few  hundred  thousand  half  naked,  almost 
houseless,  starving  savages,  have  multiplied  to  eighteen  millions 
of  civilized  Christians,  the  poorest  of  whom  is  better  provided 
for  than  any  of  those  savages.  How  could  we  better  things  ? 
The  wealthy  are  sufficiently  employed  in  supervising  their 
property,  keeping  the  poor  at  work,  and  laying  up  that  hoard 
of  food,  clothing,  and  other  provisions,  that  must  support  the 
old  and  helpless  poor,  the  unemployed  poor,  and  the  rich  besides. 
In  general,  they  play  the  part  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  play  it 
well,  for  there  are  no  great  famines  in  England.  If  the  rich 
and  independent  were  numerous,  there  would  be  fewer 
common  laborers,  fewer  producers,  and  the  support  of  all  would 
be  thrown  on  a  smaller  number.  This  change  would  not  im- 
prove, but  injure  the  condition  of  society.  In  Japan  almost 
one  half  the  people  are  a  privileged  class,  who  act  as  overseers 
of  the  lower  or  laboring  class.  From  this  two  great  evils  arise. 
The  laborers  are  too  few,  and  have  to  work  too  much.  Second- 
ly, the  privileged  class,  being  numerous,  are  poor  ;  neither  re- 
quire nor  can  pay  for  costly  and  elaborate  articles  of  mechani- 
cal or  artistic  skill.  They  can  sustain  only  a  low  civilization, 
for  they  can  pay  for  none  other,  nor  compel  any  other ;  for  the 
laborers  have  their  hands  full  in  producing  necessaries. 

We  know  the  social  condition  of  England  would  be  infinite- 
ly better  if  the  lowest  laboring  class  were  domestic  slaves; 
for  masters  are  always  present,  and  infinitely  more  humane 
and  generous  than  the  overseers  of  the  poor-houses.  The 
whole  weight  of  society  falls  upon  the  most  feeble,  indigent, 
weak,  and  ignorant  laboring  class.  They  are  taxed  alike  by 
skill  and  capital.  They  are  not  only  slaves  alone  to  the  property- 
holders,  but  slaves  to  lease-holders,  professional  men,  merchants, 
artists,  mechanics,  in  fact  they  are  slaves  to  all  above  them  ; 
for  all  above  them  exploitate  or  tax  them  by  exchanging  a 
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small  amount  of  skilful  labor  for  a  large  amount  of  common 
labor.  The  needle- woman  works  a  hundred  days  for  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  gives  it  as  a  fee  to  her  lawyer  for  his  one  day's 
work.  This  is  the  exploitation  of  skill ;  this  is  the  slavery  of 
common  labor  to  skilful  labor.  But  the  landlord  gives  the 
needle- woman  none  of  his  labor,  or  of  anybody  else's  labor,  in 
return  for  the  rent  she  pays.  He  charges  enough  rent  tx)  pay 
six  per  cent,  on  his  capital  invested  in  his  house,  and  to  renew 
the  house  when  it  decays,  say  ten  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
house.  Thus  he  gets  six  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  which  repre- 
sents his  or  some  one  else's  labor,  and  keeps  that  capital  in- 
tact. Capital  commands  labor — pays  it  not  a  cent.  Skill  pays 
a  little  skilful  labor  for  a  great  deal  of  common  labor.  Skill 
thus  throws  on  common  labor  the  tax  which  itself  has  to 
pay  to  capital.  Capital  and  skill  combine  in  exploitating, 
taxing,  screwing  down  common  labor  to  the  minimum  that 
will  support  human  existence.  Thus  the  whole  weight  of 
society  is  thrown  upon  its  feeblest  members,  with  no  protec- 
tion save  the  poor-house.  This  is  the  English,  this  is  the  North- 
ern system  of  society.  Domestio  slavery  thoroughly  and  en- 
tirely relieves  the  subtraction  of  society,  the  common  laborers, 
from  the  undue  pressure  from  above.  The  slave  is  equally 
well  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  whether  he  is  young  or  old,  sick 
or  well,  employed  or  unemployed,  idle  or  industrious.  He  has 
not  a  single  care  for  the  present  or  the  future.  He  is  effec- 
tually insur3d  against  all  contingencies.  Under  a  system  of 
domestic  slavery,  no  one  who  has  common  sense  would  under- 
take to  say  that  the  situation  of  the  wealthy,  the  noble, 
the  powerful,  was  happier  than  that  of  the  negro  slave. 
A  negro  slave  with  a  master  is  the  happiest  of  beings.  A  white 
slave  without  a  master  the  most  wretched,  miserable,  and  un- 
fortunate of  all  Grod's  creatures.  It  is  a  fact,  that  all  Southern 
slaves  are  happy — none  are  melancholy,  none  tired  of,  or  dis- 
satisfied with  life — none  commit  suicide,  for  none  are  under- 
fed and  over- worked — none  suffering  in  the  present,  or  appre- 
hensive of  the  future.  The  only  difficulty  about  slavery,  as 
Dr.  Van  Evrie  truly  remarks,  is,  is  it  the  best  form  of  society 
for  the  master  race?     That  question  we  will  not  now  discuss. 

Seeing,  as  we  do,  that  domestic  slavery  would  remedy  the 
enormous  evils  suffered  by  the  laboring  class  in  England,  we 
would  yet  fear  to  introduce  it.  Slaves  work  so  little  that,  if 
the  laborers  of  England  were  slaves,  we  fear  that  the  products 
of  their  labor  would  not  suffice  to  support  half  the  present 
population.      Besides,  slaves  consume  twice  as  much  bread 
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and  foar  times  as  muoh  meat  as  free  laborers.  England  could 
not  sustain  half  its  present  population  if  its  common  laborers 
were  slaves ;  and  we  would  introduce  no  new  system,  the  first 
effect  of  which  would  be,  to  exterminate  half  the  population. 

Nor  would  we  introduce  slavery,  not  even  negro  slavery,  at 
the  North.  Although,  for  want  of  fixed  entailed  properties, 
competition  is  fiercer  there  than  in  Europe,  and  panics  and 
failures  far  more  common  and  disastrous,  yet,  generally, 
wages  are  good  and  employment  abundant.  When  these  fail, 
the  unsettled  lands  of  the  West  furnish  an  outlet  to  unem- 
ployed laborers.  In  new  countries,  the  advantages  of  free 
competition  overbalances  its  evils. 

Could  a  system  of  society  be  devised  that  would  combine 
the  competitive  feature  of  free  society  with  the  protective 
featnre  of  slave  society,  it  would  be  preferable  to  either. 

Wealth  is  but  the  command  of  human  labor.  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  other  political  economists  of  modern  times,  in  effect 
say  this,  when  they  say  that  human  labor  is  the  measure  of 
value. 

To  endeavor  to  acquire  wealth,  is  to  engage  in  the  slave- 
trade.  To  acquire  it,  is  to  acquire  slaves.  The  man  at  the 
North  who  makes  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  lends  it  out,  or 
invests  it  at  six  per  cent.,  commands  three  thousand  dollars 
value  of  white  labor  per  annum — for  white  labor  creates  his 
income.  The  man  at  the  South  who  buys  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  negroes,  and  hires  them  out,  lives  in  like  manner 
by  command  of  human  labor.  Neither  pays  labor ;  but  pre- 
serves his  capital  intact. 

Yet  wealth  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing,  not  only  for  its 
owners,  but  for  society.  It  stimulates  the  poor  to  industry 
and  exertion,  begets  and  sustains  civilization,  and  provides  the 
means  for  the  support  of  all  in  times  of  need  and  threatened 
famine.  It  is  only  in  countries  like  Ireland,  where  all  are 
poor,  that  famine  proves  very  disastrous. 

But  poverty  is  a  still  better  thing  than  wealth,  for  the  labor 
of  the  poor  produces  all  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life — produces  them  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity.  The  rich  in  effect  say  to  the  poor,  "  This  world  is 
ours,  and  you  may  live  in  it  on  condition  you  will  work  for 
us."  "  We  will  allow  all  of  you  enough  of  the  proceeds  of 
your  own  labor  to  subsist  on."  **  But  to  you  who  fabricate 
for  us  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of  life,  we  will  make  large 
and  ample  allowance."  **  You  shall  share  with  us  the  proceeds 
in   common."     "  Though  slaves   yourselves,  you   shall  have 
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slaves  under  you."  Now,  this  feature  of  free  society  begets 
competition,  encourages  skill  and  inventiveness,  and  rapidly 
advances  civilization.  Slave  society  is  defective  in  this 
respect,  for  it  pays  the  skilful  and  unskilful  slaves  alike.  In 
doing  so,  it  relieves  the  social  substratum  of  undue  pressure 
from  all  above,  but  does  not  stimulate  invention  and  skill. 
Luxury  and  frugality,  economy  and  extravagance,  are  each 
virtues  or  vices  under  different  and  varying  circumstances. 

We  have  shown  that  luxury  promotes  civilization;  but 
economy  and  frugality  must  also  be  practised,  even  by  the 
rich,  else  there  will  be  no  fund  laid  up  for  future  contingen- 
cies, no  accumulated  capital,  no  permanent  improvements. 
In  this  life  we  are  always  steering  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  Our  virtues  daily  degenerate  into  vices  by  being 
pursued  loo  far ;  for  vice  is  but  virtue  in  excess.  Just  at  this 
time  our  duty  is  plain  enough.  Self-denial,  economy,  frugality, 
and  parsimony,  should  be  practised.  Our  country  may  require 
one  third  our  incomes,  and  the  poorest  man  in  the  South  may 
reduce  his  expenses  of  living  one  third,  and  yet  not  starve. 
The  rich  set  the  fashions.  In  times  of  peace  and  plenty,  it  is 
mean  in  them  not  to  live  sumptuously ;  they  encourage  indus- 
try and  skill,  and  promote  civilization  by  so  doing.  But  now, 
a  different  duty  devolves  on  them.  Let  them  show  the  exam- 
ple of  self-abnegation,  of  cheap  and  simple  living.  Let  them 
dress  in  homespun,  and  encourage  home  industry.  Let  their 
tables  be  furnished  with  dishes  the  products  of  the  South,  and 
their  persons  clothed  only  in  Southern  manufactures.  Let 
them  imitate  Roman  simplicity,  Roman  courage,  and  Roman 
patriotism.  Let  them  live  for  country,  and  not  for  self.  One 
Hour  of  such  life,  with  its  noble  feelings,  sentiments,  and  aspira- 
tions, is  worth  an  age  of  luxurious  sensuality.  Mere  animal 
life  in  man  is  no  better,  no  more  respectable,  than  the  life  of 
the  brut«.  He  is  a  brute  who,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
can  find  no  other  use  for  his  riches,  than  to  keep  his  body 
comfortable  and  feast  his  senses.  Luxury  is  now  a  crime ; 
economy  and  frugality,  the  first  of  virtues,  and  the  most  in- 
cumbent of  duties.  It  will  be  easy  to  support  the  expenses  of 
a  protracted  war,  if  we  learn  to  live  half  as  cheaply  as  French- 
men. It  is  easy  so  to  live,  and  yet  enjoy  health  and  happi- 
ness. Fashion,  pride,  and  vanity,  alone  prevent  it.  The  rich 
set  the  fashions,  and  if  they  will  give  up  their  usual  indul- 
gences, and  set  an  example  of  simplicity,  frugality,  economy, 
and  industry  of  life,  they  will  jferform  thereby  a  patriotic 
duty,   and   entitle   themselves   to    the  lasting  gratitude  and 
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respect  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  We  have  brave  men 
enough  to  conduct  war.  We  only  need  money.  By  cheap 
living,  we  can  save  money  enough  to  defray  the  expenditures 
of  war,  however  long. 

Even  in  case  of  peaceable  secession,  many  sectional  ques- 
tions must  remain  unsettled,  and  there  will  be  a  probability  of 
war  for  years  to  come.  By  practice  of  economy  we  will  have 
a  surplus  fund  to  purchase  arms,  build  ships,  erect  and  equip 
forts,  and  to  discipline  troops.  By  preparing  for  war  we  may 
avoid  it ;  or,  if  it  come,  win  victory,  instead  of  suffering  de- 
feat. The  economy  of  Philip  of  Macedon  furnished  the  means 
with  which  his  son  Alexander  conquered  the  world.  The 
economy  of  Frederick  William  enabled  his  son,  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  fight  and  flog  all  Europe  for  seven  long  years.  Let 
us  remember,  and  strive  to  rival  these  illustrious  examples. 
Besides,  we  must  become  independent  of  all  nations,  and  can 
only  do  so  by  learning  to  live  within  ourselves  ;  to  eat  and  to 
wear  home-made  and  home-spun.  We  should  be  none  the 
less  comfortable — and  if  the  rich  will  but  set  the  example — 
none  the  less  fashionable. 

Our  young  men  pant  for  battle,  and  our  girls  and  matrons 
breathe  the  ardor  militaire.  All  we  need  is  money — and  to 
get  money  we  have  only  to  save  money. 

Wealth,  pomp,  equipage,  pageantry,  sensuality,  afford  no 
pleasures  so  high  or  exalted  as  patriotism.  The  dying  patriot 
is  happier  than  the  glutton  or  the  gourmand  in  the  midst  of 
his  indulgences. 

**  Dulce  et  decorum  est,  pro  patria  mori  !" 

The  soldier  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his  country ; 
can't  the  civilian  sacrifice  a  dinner,  remit  a  glass  of  wine,  give 
up  his  broadcloth  and  his  carriage  ?  These  enjoyments  now 
constitute  his  respectability,  now  give  him  grade  in  society, 
now  make  him  a  gentleman  ;  but  to  forego  them  will  make 
him  more  than  respectable,  more  than  a  fashionable  gentleman 
— will  make  him  a  patriot  and  a  man. 

The  moral  and  the  physical  world  are  kept  alive  by  antag- 
onisms. There  is  nothing  of  itself  and  by  itself,  good  or  evil, 
in  either.  'Tis  the  due  balance  of  conflicting  powers  that  con- 
stitutes the  health  of  each.  This  balance  is  never  steady,  but 
all  things  moral  and  physical  are  continually  oscillating  as  one 
or  the  other  of  the  conflicting  powers  predominates.  Evil  is 
but  the  undue  preponderance  of  either  power.  'Tis  the  whole 
business  of  philosophy  (or  rather  t)f  our  moral  pathology)  to 
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walch  the  oscillations  or  symptoms,  and  apply  the  proper 
remedy.  Peace  has  its  evils  as  well  as  war.  They  are  equally 
necessary  in  the  economy  of  the  moral  world.  "  The  canker 
of  a  bad  world  and  a  long  peace"  corrodes  and  corrupts,  and 
enervates  mankind,  and  war  is  needed  to  restore  its  health, 
vigor  and  purity.  Luxury  and  frugality,  economy  and  prodi- 
gality, parsimony  and  extravagance,  are  each  right  or  wrong 
under  different  circumstances. 

We  have  ever  considered  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  con- 
tained more  profound  thought,  and  more  sound  philosophy, 
than  any  other  work.  Like  the  first  satire  of  Horace,  and  the 
tenth  or  golden  satire  of  Juvenal,  it  inculcates  a  system  of 
moral  pathology : 

*'  To  every  thiDg  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
heaven. 

"  A  time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose  ;  a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to  spend  ;  a 
time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace." 

We  never  could  read  a  regular  built  treatise  on  philosophy, 
from  title  page  to  finis,  and  have  resolved  to  insinuate  and  ad- 
minister our  moral  pathology  in  broken  doses.  The  reader  of 
this  essay  will  have  swallowed  one  of  our  philosophic  pills — 
whether  "  gilded  "  or  not,  he  must  determine. 
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ART.  Iir.-UNITY  OF  MANKIND. 

"The  Testimony  or  Modern  Science  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind  ;  being  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  conclusions  announced  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  several 
departments  of  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative  Philology,  in  favor  of 
the  specific  unity  and  common  origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  man.  By  J.  L. 
Cabell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Published  by  Robert  Carter  6t  Brothers,  Neio- 
York,  1859." 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  learned  work,  is  to  give  the 
conclusions  of  the  very  latest  scientific  investigations  on  the 
subject  of  the  unity  of  the  human  races. 

To  this  end,  in  discussing  the  subject,  he  first  presents  the 
arguments  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  animal  world, 
giving  definitions  of  species,  and  their  varieties  ;  showing  that 
permanent  varieties  of  animals  have  been  produced  by  acci- 
dent ;  citing  numerous  well  authenticated  cases  in  proof  of 
the  fact ;  also  that  food  and  climate  often  produced  fixed  and 
permanent  varieties,  and  frequently  in  an  incomparably  short 
space  of  time. 
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Illustrating  his  arguments  by  numerous  tests>  by  which  to 
discriminate  between  species  and  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
derived  from  physiological  conformity,  and  also  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  hybridity ;  recognizing  incidentally  that  these  prin« 
ciples  apply  as  fully  to  mankind  as  to  the  animal  world  gene- 
rally, and  that  physiological  conformity  is  the  true  criterion  of 
specific  unity,  the  author  then  applies  these  principles  which  be 
has  just  discussed  to  the  specific  relations  of  the  races  of  men — 
illustrating  his  arguments  by  historical  facts;  commenting 
upon  the  gradational  series  among  the  American  and  the  Afri- 
can races  ;  producing  the  testimony  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
Professor  Owen,  Professor  Miiller,  Professor  Draper,  and  Dr. 
Prichard,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  advocated,  and  review- 
ing the  argument  in  regard  to  the  psychological  unity  of 
man. 

Part  second  discusses  the  question  of  the  single  or  plural 
origin,  and  incidentally  of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  species, 
embracing  the  theory  of  Professor  Agassiz,  with  strictures 
upon  it,  exhibiting  the  zoological  theories  of  several  learned 
professors,  and  giving  their  arguments  on  the  same  subject. 
Our  author  very  learnedly  arrays  the  arguments  and  proofs  of 
the  community  of  origin  derived  from  linguistic  affinities ; 
and  in  this  chapter  he  draws  valuable  aid  from  Humboldt, 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  Dr.  Max  Miiller,  and  Dr.  Pickering,  and 
shows  conclusively  by  his  researches  in  comparative  philology, 
that  the  theory  of  a  diversity  of  languages  is  untenable.  The 
science  of  philology  "  proves  what  our  religious  records  pos- 
tulate, that  the  civilization  of  mankind  is  not  a  patchwork  of 
incoherent  fragments,  not  an  inorganic  complex  of  various 
courses  of  development,  starting  from  numerous  beginnings, 
flowing  in  isolated  beds,  and  destined  only  to  disappear  in  order 
to  make  room  for  other  tribes  running  the  same  course  in  mo- 
notonous rotation.  Far  beyond  all  other  documents,  there  is 
preserved  in  language  that  sacred  tradition  of  primeval  thought 
and  art,  which  connects  all  the  historical  families  of  mankind  ; 
not  only  as  brethren  by  descent,  but  each  as  the  depository  of 
a  phasis  of  one  and  the  same  development."  "  Thus  a  second 
science  has  born  its  marvellous  testimony.  Rising  one  more 
step,  and  passing  more  completely  to  a  higher  region,"  it  proves 
the  rational  and  moral  nature  of  man  of  every  age,  kindred, 
and  nation  the  same. 

And  although  we  do  not  profess  to  be  a  savant  in  these  seve- 
ral brunches  of  knowledge,  yet,  from  a  very  careful  reading  of 
this  work,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
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books  we  have  ever  read  on  the  main  subject  upon  whioh  it 
treats,  or  kindred  subjects  thereto. 

There  is  an  elevation  of  style  and  an  expansiveness  of 
thought,  that  invigorates  the  intellect  with  the  highest  order  of 
mental  conceptions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  argument  is 
so  convincing,  and  so  readily  apprehended,  that  you  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  admire  its  force  and  truthfulness. 

We  claim  to  belong  to  that  class  of  readers  that  cheerfully 
and  candidly  acknowledge  the  exhibition  of  decided  talent, 
wherever  it  may  be  found  ;  and  well  do  we  remember,  when 
several  years  ago  that  great  work,  "  The  Vestiges  of  Creation," 
was  read  by  us,  how  we  devoured  its  pages,  realizing  that  they 
contained  the  thoughts  of  a  powerful  thinker,  and  we  in- 
voluntarily bowed  before  the  mighty  intellect,  although  we 
then,  as  now,  believe  it  has  been  ignobly  perverted. 

With  regard  to  the  book  before  us,  we  learn  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  author  originally  to  do  more  than  con- 
tribute a  few  articles  to  the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Register," 
in  review  of  Nott  and  Gliddon's  "  Types  of  Mankind."  The 
articles  grew  in  number  and  importance,  until  the  friends  of 
science  demanded  their  publication  in  a  more  permanent 
form. 

Professor  Cabell  approaches  the  discussion  of  the  great 
question  he  treats  upon  entirely  from  the  scientific  side,  and 
brings  an  array  of  authority  that  perfectly  overwhelms  his 
opponents;  he  exhibits  deep  research  in  his  investigations, 
and  brings  to  bear  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  men,  not 
only  of  the  past,  but  down  to  the  present  period.  In  addition 
to  those  we  have  named,  Darwin,  Dana,  Hugh  Miller,  Silli- 
man,  Lyell,  Count  Gobineau,  and  those  recent  French  geolo- 
gists, D'Orbigny,  and  Gente,  and  shows  that  true  science  con- 
tributes uncontradicted  testimony  in  favor  of  the  unity  jf 
mankind. 

We  are  the  more  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  this  work 
at  this  time,  for  there  are  those  who  advocate  the  present  rela- 
tion of  the  lower  cast  of  races  among  us,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  human  family  from  one 
pair,  is  not  true. 

The  man  of  science  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  only  weak- 
ening the  argument  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  to 
contend  for  the  negro  a  separate  creation.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  and  to  sustain  it  you  must  discard  revelation ; 
and  that,  with  the  enlightenmant  of  the  presatit  day,  rendes 
it  obnoxious  to  all  Christianity.     *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is 
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far  more  potent  in  convincing  men  of  the  path  of  duty,  or  of 
right,  than  all  reasoning  based  upon  supposed  hypothesis. 

Our  author  says,  "  We  trust  that  those  who,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  have  been  placed  in  that  part  of  our  common 
country  in  which  the  African  race  is  held  in  servitude,  will 
not  be  induced,  by  the  weak  reasoning  of  a  shallow  book,  fx) 
put  themselves  in  a  false  position  before  the  Christian  world, 
and  foolishly  to  seize  upon  a  scientific  error,  as  a  mode  of 
asserting  rights  which  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
compacts,  and  which  are  incidental  to  relations,  recognized 
and  sanctioned  by  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles." 


AIIT.  IV.-THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTUF. 

The  distinguished  reputation  of  the  author  of  the  article  which  follows,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Thornwell,  of  South  Carolina,  will  entitle  him  to  be  heard  in  every  part  uf  the 
land,  and  we,  therefore,  contrary  to  our  usual  custom,  republish  it  from  the 
*'  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,"  to  be  preserved  side  by  side  for  future  refer- 
ence and  study,  with  the  similar  production  of  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New-Orleans, 
which  appeared  in  our  February  number. — [Editor.] 

It  is  now  universally  known  that,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  last 
December,  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  a^^sembled, 
solemnly  annulled  the  ordinance  by  which  they  became  members  of 
the  federal  Union,  entitled  the  United  States  of  America,  and  resumed 
to  .themselves  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  which  they  had  delegated 
to  the  federal  Congress.  South  Carolina  had  now  become  a  separate 
and  independent  State.  She  takes  her  place  as  an  equal  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  grave 
and  important  events  of  modern  times.  It  involves  the  destiny  of  a 
continent,  and  through  that  continent  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race. 
As  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  that  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
especially  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  understand  the 
causes  which  have  brouti^ht  about  this  astounding  result,  we  propose, 
in  a  short  article,  and  in  a  candid  and  dispassionate  spirit,  to  explain 
them,  and  to  make  an  appeal,  both  to  the  slaveholding  and  non-slave- 
holding  States,  touching  their  duty  in  the  new  and  extraordinary  as- 
pect which  affairs  have  assumed.  That  there  was  a  cause,  and  an 
adequate  cause,  might  be  presumed  from  the  character  of  the  conven- 
tion which  passed  the  ordinance  of  scccsifion,  and  the  perfect  unanimity 
with  which  it  was  done.  That  convention  was  not  a  collection  of 
demagogues  and  politicians.  It  was  not  a  conclave  of  defeated  place- 
hunters,  who  sought  to  avenge  their  disappointment  by  the  ruin  of 
their  country.  It  was  a  body  of  sober,  grave,  and  venerable  men, 
selected  from  every  pursuit  in  life,  and  distinguished,  most  of  them,  in 
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their  respective  spher&Q,  by  every  quality  which  can  command  confi- 
dence and'  respect.  It  embraced  the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  bench,  the  learning  and  prudence  of  the  bar,  and  the 
eloquence  and  piety  of  the  pulpit.  It  contained  retired  planters,  scho- 
lars, and  gentlemen,  who  ^ad  stood  aloof  from  the  turmoil  and  am- 
bition of  public  life,  and  were  devoting  an  elegant  leisure — otium  cum 
dignitate — to  the  culture  of  their  minds,  and  to  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
schemes  of  Christian  philanthropy.  There  were  men  in  that  conven- 
tion who  were  utterly  incapable  of  low  and  selfish  schemes ;  who,  in 
the  calm  serenity  of  their  judgments,  were  as  unmoved  by  the  waves 
of  popular  passion  and  excitement,  as  the  everlasting  granite  by  the 
billows  that  roll  against  it.  There  were  men  there  who  would  have 
listened  to  no  voice  but  what  they  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  would  have  bowed  to  no  authority  but  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  authority  of  God.  There  were  men  there  who  woiild  not  have 
been  controlled  by  "  uncertain  opinion,*'  nor  betrayed  into  "  sudden 
counsels;"  men  who  could  act  from  nothing,  in  the  noble  language  of 
Milton,  ^'  but  from  mature  wisdom,  deliberate  virtue,  and  dear  affection 
to  the  public  good."  That  convention,  in  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bers, deserves  every  syllable  of  the  glowing  panegyric  which  Milton 
has  pronounced  upon  the  immortal  Parliament  of  England,  which 
taught  the  nations  of  the  earth  that  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God.  Were  it  not  invidious,  we  might  single  out  names,  which, 
wherever  they  are  known,  are  regarded  as  synonymous  with  purity, 
probity,  magnanimity,  and  honor.  It  was  a  noble  body,  and  all  their 
proceedings  were  in  harmony  with  their  high  character.  In  the 
midst  of  intense  agitation  and  excitement,  they  were  calm,  cool,  col- 
lected, and  self-possessed.  They  deliberated  without  passion,  and 
concluded  without  rashness.  They  sat  with  closed  doors,  that  the 
tumult  of  the  populace  might  not  invade  the  sobriety  of  their  minds. 

If  a  stranger  could  have  passed  from  the  stirring  scenes  with  which 
the  streets  of  Charleston  were  alive,  into  the  calm  and  quiet  sanctuary 
of  this  venerable  council,  he  would  have  been  impressed  with  the  awe 
and  veneration  which  subdued  the  rude  Gaul,  when  he  first  beheld  in 
senatorial  dignity  the  conscript  fathers  of  Rome.  That,  in  such  a 
body,  there  was  not  a  single  voice  against  the  ordinance  of  secession  ; 
that  there  was  not  only  no  dissent,  but  that  the  assent  was  cordial  and 
thorough-going,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  measure  was  justi- 
fied by  the  clearest  and  sternest  necessities  of  justice  and  of  right. 
That  such  an  assembly  should  have  inaugurated  and  completed  a 
radical  revolution  in  all  the  external  relations  of  the  State,  in  the  face 
of  acknowledged  dangers,  and  at  the  risk  of  enormous  sacrifices,  and 
should  have  done  it  pravely,  soberly,  dispassionately,  deliberately,  and 
yet  have  done  it  without  caupe,  transcends  all  the  measures  of  proba- 
bility. Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  this  solemn  act  of  South  Carolina  was  well  considered. 

In  her  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  her  danger,  she  has  bLcn  sec- 
onded by  every  other  slaveholding  State.     While  we  are  writing,  the 
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telegraphic  wires  announce  what  the  previous  elections  had  prepared 
us  to  expect — that  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  have  followed 
her  example.  They  also  have  become  separate  and  independent 
States.  Three  other  States  have  taken  the  incipient  steps  for  the 
consummation  of  the  same  result.  And  the  rest  of  the  slaveholding 
States  are  hanging  bj  a  single  thread  to  the  Union — ^the  slender 
thread  of  hope — that  guarantees  may  be  devised  which  shall  yet  secure 
to  them  their  rights.  But  even  they  proclaim  that,  without  such 
guarantees,  their  wrongs  are  intolerable,  and  they  will  not  longer  en- 
dure them.  Can  any  man  believe  that  the  secession  of  four  sovereign 
States,  under  the  most  solemn  circumstances,  the  determination  of 
others  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  constituted  authorities  can  be  called 
together,  and  the  universal  sentiment  of  all,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  been  virtually  repealed,  and  that  every  slave- 
holding  State  has  just  ground  for  secession — can  any  man  believe  that 
this  is  a  factitious  condition  of  the  public  mind  of  the  South,  pro- 
duced by  brawling  politicians  and  disappointed  demagogues,  and  not 
the  calm,  deliberate,  profound  utterance  of  a  people  who  feel,  in  their 
inmost  souls,  that  they  have  been  deeply  and  fli^rantly  wronged  t 
The  presumption  clearly  is,  that  there  is  something  in  the  attitude  of 
the  government  which  portends  danger,  and  demands  resistance. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  this  intense  and  pervading  sense  of  injustice 
and  of  injury. 

it  has  been  suggested,  by  those  who  know  as  little  of  the  people  of 
the  South  as  they  do  of  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  that  all 
this  ferment  is  nothing  but  the  result  of  a  mercenary  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  cotton-growing  States,  fed  by  Utopian  dreams  of  ag- 
grandizement and  wealth,  to  be  realized  under  the  auspices  of  free 
trade,  in  a  separate  confederacy  of  their  own.  It  has  been  gravely 
insinuated  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  their  faith  for  gold — that  they 
have  only  made  a  pretext  of  receni  events  to  accomplish  a  foregone 
scheme  of  deliberate  treachery  and  fraud.  That  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  in  anything  these  States  have  ever  said  or  done  for 
this  extraordinary  slander,  it  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  add.  The 
South  has,  indeed,  complained  of  the  unequal  administration  of  the 
government.  Her  best  and  purest  statesmen  have  openly  avowed  the 
opinion,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  partial  legislation  of  Congress, 
she  has  borne  burdens,  and  experienced  inconveniences,  which  have 
retarded  her  own  prosperity,  while  they  have  largely  contributed  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  North.  But  grievances  of  this  kind, 
unless  greatly  exaggerated,  never  would  have  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  They  would  have  been  resisted  in  it,  or  patiently  borne 
until  they  could  be  lawfully  redressed.  So  far  from  contending  for  an 
arbitrary  right  to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  the  right  to  dissolve  it  on 
merely  technical  grounds,  the  South  sets  so  high  a  value  on  good  faith, 
that  she  would  never  have  dissolved  it  for  slight  and  temporary 
wrongs,  even  though  they  might  involve  such  a  violation,  on  the  part 
of  her  confederates,  of  the  terms  of  the  compact,  as  released  her  from 
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any  further  obligation  of  honor.  It  is,  therefore,  preposterous  to  say, 
that  any  dreams,  however  dazzling,  of  ambition  and  avarice,  could 
have  induced  her  to  disregard  her  solemn  engagements  to  her  sister 
States,  while  they  were  faithfully  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract. We  know  the  people  of  the  South  ;  and  we  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  if  they  bad  been  assured  that  all  these  golden  visions  could 
have  been  completely  realized  by  setting  up  for  themselves,  as  long  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  sincerely  ob- 
served, they  would  have  spumed  the  temptation  to  purchase  national 
greatness  by  perfidy.  They  would  have  preferred  poverty,  with 
honor,  to  the  gain  of  the  whole  world  by  the  loss  of  their  integrity. 

When  is  was  perceived  that  the  tendency  of  events  was  inevitably 
driving  the  South  to  disunion,  a  condition  from  which  she  at  first  re- 
coiled with  horror,  then  she  began  to  cast  about  for  considerations  to 
reconcile  her  to  her  destiny.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  was  it  main- 
tained, that,  instead  of  being  a  loser,  she  might  be  a  gainer  by  the 
measure  which  the  course  of  the  government  was  forcing  upon  her. 
It  was  alleged  that  good  would  spring  from  evil ;  that  the  prospect  of 
independence  was  brighter  and  more  cheering  than  her  present  condi- 
tion— that  she  had  much  to  anticipate,  and  little  to  dread,  from  the 
contemplated  change.  But  these  considerations  were  not  invented  to 
justify  secession — they  were  only  adduced  as  motives  to  reconcile  the 
mind  to  its  necessity.  Apart  from  that  necessity,  they  would  have  had  as 
little  weight  in  determining  public  opinion,  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance.  We  do  not  believe,  when  the  present  controversy  began, 
that  the  advocates  of  what  is  called  disunion  per  se,  men  who  pre- 
ferred a  Southern  Confederacy  upon  the  grounds  of  its  intrinsic  supe- 
riority to  the  constitutional  union  of  the  United  States,  could  have 
mustered  a  corporal's  guard.  The  people  of  the  South  were  loyal  to 
the  country,  and  if  the  country  had  been  true  to  them,  they  would 
have  been  as  ready  to-day  to  defend  its  honor  with  their  fortunes  and 
their  blood,  as  when  they  raised  its  triumphant  flag  upon  the  walls  of 
Mexico. 

It  has  also  been  asserted,  as  a  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  government,  and  ofdesire  to  organize  a  separate  government 
of  their  own,  that  the  cotton-growing  States  are  intent  upon  re-open- 
ing, as  a  means  of  fulfilling  ^eir  magnificent  visions  of  wealth,  the 
African  slave-trade.  The  agitation  of  this  subject  at  the  South  has 
been  grievously  misunderstood.  One  extreme  generates  another. 
The  violence  of  Northern  abolitionists  gave  rise  to  a  small  party 
among  ourselves,  who  were  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  extrava- 
gance. They  wished  to  show  that  they  could  give  a  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver.  Had  abolitionists  never  denounced  the  domestic  trade  as 
plunder  and  robbery,  not  a  whisper  would  ever  have  been  breathed 
about  disturbing  the  peace  of  Africa.  The  men  who  were  loudest  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  government  had,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
no  more  desire  to  have  the  trade  re-opened  than  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  ;  but  they  delighted  in  teasing  their  enemies.     They  took 
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Special  satisfaction  in  providing  hard  nuts  for  abolitionists  to  crack. 
There  were  others,  not  at  all  in  favor  of  the  trade,  who  looked  upon 
the  law  as  unconstitutional  which  declared  it  to  be  piracy.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  Southern  people  were  content  with  the  law  as  it 
stood.  They  were  and  are  opposed  to  the  trade — not  because  the 
traiiic  in  slaves  is  immoral  —  that  not  a  man  among  us  believea. 
— but  because  the  traffic  with  Africa  is  not  a  traffic  in  slaves.  It  is 
a  syBtera  of  kidnapping  and  man-stealing,  which  is  as  abhorrent  to 
the  South  as  it  is  to  the  North  ;  and  we  venture  confidently  to  pre- 
dict, that  should  a  Southern  Confederacy  be  formed,  the  African 
slave-trade  is  much  more  likely  to  be  re-opened  by  the  old  govern- 
ment than  the  new.  The  conscience  of  the  North  will  be  less  tender 
when  it  has  no  Southern  sins  to  bewail,  and  idle  ships  will  naturally 
look  to  the  government  to  help  them  in  finding  emplo3rment. 

The  real  cause  of  the  intense  excitement  of  the  South,  is  not  vain 
dreams  of  national  glory  in  a  separate  Confederacy,  nor  the  love  of 
the  filthy  lucre  of  the  African  slave-trade ;  it  is  the  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  Constitution,  in  its  relations  to  slavery,  has  been  virtually 
repealed ;  that  the  government  has  assumed  a  new  and  dangerous 
attitude  upon  this  subject ;  that  we  have,  in  short,  new  terms  of  union 
submitted  to  our  acceptance  or  rejection.  Here  lies  the  evlL  The 
election  of  Lincoln,  when  properly  interpreted,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  proposition  to  the  South  to  consent  to  a  govemment, 
fundamentally  different  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  from  that  which 
our  fathers  established.  If  this  point  can  be  made  out,  secession  be- 
comes not  only  a  right,  but  a  bounden  duty.  Morally,  it  is  only  the 
abrogation  of  the  forms  of  a  contract,  when  its  essential  conditions 
have  been  abolished.  Politically,  it  is  a  measure  indispensable  to  the 
safety,  if  not  to  the  very  existence,  of  the  South.  It  is  needless  to 
say  tliat,  in  this  issue,  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  at 
all  involved.  There  are  no  objections  to  him  as  a  man,  or  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  North.  He  is  probably  entitled,  in  the  private  relations  of 
life,  to  all  the  commendations  which  his  friends  have  bestowed  upon 
him.  We,  at  least,  would  be  the  last  to  detract  from  his  personal 
worth.  The  issue  has  respect,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  principles 
upon  which  he  is  pledged  to  administer  the  government,  and  which, 
we  are  significantly  informed,  are  to  be  impressed  upon  it  in  all  time 
to  come.  His  election  seals  the  triumph  of  those  principles,  and  that 
triumph  seals  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to  a  mat- 
ter of  paramount  interest  to  the  South. 

This  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  by  showing,  first,  the  constitutional 
attitude  of  the  government  toward  slavery,  and  then  the  attitude 
which,  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  is  to  assume  and  main- 
tain forever : 

I.  What  now  is  its  constitutional  attitude  1     We  affirm  it  to  be 

one    of  ABSOLUTE   INDIFFERENCE   OR   NEUTRALITY,  with   rCSpCCt   tO   all 

questions  connected  with  the  moral  and  political  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject.    In  the  eye  of  the  Constitution,  slave-holding  and  non-slave- 
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holding  stand  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  slave-holding 
State  and  the  slave-holding  citizen  are  the  same  to  it  as  the  non-slave- 
holding.  It  protects  both  ;  it  espouses  the  peculiarities  of  neither. 
It  does  not  allow  the  North  to  say  to  the  South,  your  institutions  are 
inferior  to  ours,  and  should  be  changed ;  neither  does  it  allow  the 
^uth  to  say  to  the  North,  you  must  accommodate  yourselves  to  us. 
It  says  to  both,  enjoy  your  own  opinions  upon  your  own  soil,  so  that 
you  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  each  other.  To  me  there  is 
no  difference  betwixt  you.  Formed  by  parties  whose  divisive  princi- 
ple was  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  it  stands  to  reason,  that  the  Con- 
stitution, without  self-condemnation  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other, 
could  not  have  been  made  the  patron  of  either.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  its  position  must  be  one  of  complete  impartiality. 
This  is  wliat  the  South  means  by  equality  in  the  Union,  that  the 
general  government  shall  make  no  difference  betwixt  its  institutions 
and  those  of  the  North :  that  slaveholding  shall  be  as  good  to  it 
as  non-slaveholding.  In  other  words,  the  government  is  the  organ  of 
neither  party,  but  the  common  agent  of  both ;  and,  as  their  common 
agent,  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  their 
respective  peculiarities.  This,  we  contend,  is  the  attitude  fixed  by  the 
Constitution.  This  government  is  neither  pro  nor  anti-slavery.  It 
is  simply  neutral.  Had  it  assumed  any  other  attitude  upon  this  sub- 
ject, it  never  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  slave-holding  States. 
When  Mr.  Pinckney  could  rise  up  in  the  Convention  and  declare,  that 
"if  slavery  be  wrong,  it  is  justified  by  the  example  of  all  the  world;" 
when  he  could  boldly  appeal  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
and  modern  times — to  Greece  and  Rome,  to  France,  Holland,  and 
England,  in  vindication  of  its  righteousness,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  he  ever  would  have  joined  in  the  construction  of  a  government 
which  was  authorized  to  pronounce  and  treat  it  as  an  evil !  It  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  slave-holding  States,  unless  they  seriously 
aimed  at  the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,  would  have  entered  into 
an  alliance  v/hich  was  confessedly  to  be  turned  against  them.  That 
they  did  not  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery,  is  clear,  from  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  some  of  them  clung  to  the  continuance  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  until  foreign  supplies  should  no  longer  be  de- 
manded. When  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  made  it  a  sine  qua  non 
for  entering  the  Union,  that  this  trafRc  should  be  kept  open  for  a  sea- 
son, to  say  that  those  States  meditated  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is 
grossly  paradoxical.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  time  fixed  for  the 
prohibition  of  this  traffic,  was  a  time  within  which  the  representatives 
of  those  States  were  persuaded  that  the  States  themselves,  if  the  ques- 
tion was  left  to  them,  would  prohibit  it.  These  States  conceded  to 
the  goveiTiment  the  right  to  do,  as  their  agent,  only  what  they  them- 
selves would  do,  as  sovereign  communities,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. No  presumption,  therefore,  of  an  attitude,  on  the  part  of 
the  Constitution,  hostile  to  slavery,  can  be  deduced  from  the  clause 
touching  the  African  slave-trade.     On  the  contrary,  the  presumption 
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is,  that,  as  the  trade  was  kept  open  for  awhile — kept  open,  in  fact,  as 
long  as  the  African  supply  was  needed — ^the  slave^holding  States  never 
meant  to  abolish  the  institution,  and  never  could  have  consented  to  set 
the  face  of  the  government  against  it.  No  doubt  the  fathers  of  the 
Kepublic  were,  many  of  them,  not  all,  opposed  to  slavery.  But  they 
had  to  frame  a  government  which  should  represent, -bot  their  personal 
and  private  opinions,  but  the  interests  of  sovereign  States.  They  had 
to  adjust  it  to  the  institutions  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  New  England.  And  they  had  the  grace  given  them  to 
impress  upon  it  the  only  attitude  which  could  conciliate  and  har- 
monize all  parties — the  attitude  of  perfect  indifference. 

This,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  attitude  of  justice.  We  of  the  South 
have  the  same  right  to  our  opinions  as  the  people  of  the  North.  They . 
appear  as  true  to  us  as  theirs  appear  to  them.  We  are  as  honest  and 
sincere  in  forming  and  maintaining  them.  We  unite  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment Upon  what  principle  shall  it  be  formed  t  Is  it  to  be  asked 
of  us  to  renounce  doctrines  which  we  believe  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  have  the  sanction  of  the  oracles  of  God  t 
Must  we  give  up  what  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  truth  t 
The  thing  is  absurd.  The  government,  in  justice,  can  only  Fay  to 
both  parties :  I  will  protect  you  both — I  will  be  the  advocate  of 
neither. 

In  order  to  exempt  slavery  from  the  operation  of  this  plain  princi- 
ple of  justice,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  is  the  creature  of  positive  statute,  and,  consequently,  of  force 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law ;  that  it  is  a  right 
not  recognized  by  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  protected  where  Congress  is  the  local  legislature.  These 
two  propositions  contain  everything  that  has  any  show  of  reason  for 
the  extraordinary  revolution  which  the  recent  election  has  consum- 
mated in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  boUi  gratuitous : 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  slavery  has  never,  in  any  country,  so  far  as 
we  know,  arisen  under  the  operation  of  statute  law.  It  is  not  a  mu- 
nicipal institution — it  is  not  the  arbitrary  creature  of  the  Stat« — it  has 
not  sprung  from  tlie  mere  force  of  legislation.  Law  defines,  modifies, 
and  regulates  it,  as  it  does  every  other  species  of  property,  but  laio 
never  created  it.  The  law  found  it  in  existence,  and  being  in  exis- 
tence, the  law  subjects  it  to  fixed  rules.  On  the  contrary,  what  is 
local  and  municipal,  is  the  aholition  of  slavery.  The  States  that  are 
now  non-slaveholding,  have  been  made  so  by  positive  statute. 
Slavery  exists,  of  course,  in  every  nation,  in  which  it  is  not  prohibited. 
It  arose,  in  the  progress  of  human  events,  from  the  operation  of  moral 
causes  ;  it  has  been  grounded  by  philosophers  in  moral  maxims;  it  has 
always  l>een  held  to  be  moral  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  race.  No 
age  has  been  without  it.  From  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history, 
until  tlie  present  period,  it  has  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  course 
of  ages.     We  find  it  among  nomadic  tribes,  barbarian  hordes,  and 
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civilized  States*  Wherever  communities  have  been  organized,  and 
any  rights  of  property  have  been  recognized  at  aU,  there  slavery  is 
seen.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  property  which  can  be  said  to  be 
founded  in  the  common  consent  of  the  human  race,  it  is  the  property 
in  slaves.  If  there  be  any  property  that  can  be  called  natural,  in  the 
sense  that  it  spontaneously  springs  up  in  the  history  of  the  species,  it 
is  the  property  in  slaves.  If  there  be  any  property  which  is  founded 
in  principles  of  universal  operation,  it  is  the  property  in  slaves.  To 
say  of  an  institution,  whose  history  is  thus  the  history  of  man,  which 
has  always  and  everywhere  existed,  that  it  is  a  local  and  municipal 
relation,  is  of  *'  all  absurdities  the  motlicst,  the  merest  word  that  ever 
fooled  the  ear  from  out  the  schoolman's  jargon."  Mankind  may  have 
been  wrong — that  is  not  the  question.  The  point  is,  whether  the  iaw 
made  slavery — whether  it  is  the  police  regulation  of  limited  localities, 
or  whether  it  is  a  property  founded  in  natural  causes,  and  causes  of 
universal  operation.  We  say  nothing  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  causes.  We  insist  only  upon  the  fact  that  slavery  is  rooted  in  a 
common  law,  wider  and  more  prevailing  than  the  common  law  of 
England — ^thb  universal  custom  of  biankind. 

J£,  therefore,  slavery  is  not  municipal,  but  natural,  if  it  is  abolition 
which  is  municipal  and  local,  then,  upon  the  avowed  doctrines  of  our 
opponents,  two  things  follow :  1st  That  slavery  goes  of  right  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  into  every  territory  from  which  it  is  not  excluded 
by  positive  statute ;  and,  2d.  That  Congress  is  competent  to  forbid 
the  Northern  States  from  impressing  their  local  peculiarity  of  non- 
slayeholding  upon  the  common  soil  of  the  Union.  If  the  Republican 
argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  goes  the  whole  length  of  excluding 
for  ever  any  additional  non-slaveholding  States  from  the  Union. 
What  would  they  think,  if  the  South  had  taken  any  such  extravagant 
ground  as  this?  What  would  they  have  done,  if  the  South  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  numerical  majority,  to  legislate  them  and  their  institu- 
tions for  ever  out  of  the  common  territory  ?  Would  they  have  sub- 
milted  ?  Would  they  have  glorified  the  Union,  and  yielded  to  the 
triumph  of  slavery  ?  We  know  that  they  would  not.  They  would 
have  scorned  the  crotchet  about  municipal  and  local  laws  which 
divested  them  of  their  dearest  rights.  Let  them  give  the  same  meas- 
ure to  others  which  they  expect  from  others.  It  is  a  noble  maxim, 
commended  by  high  atithority— do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 

The  SouQi  has  neither  a«ked  for,  nor  does  she  desire,  any  exclu- 
dve  benefits.  All  she  demands  is,  that  as  South,  as  slaveholding,  she 
shall  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  North,  as  non-slavehold- 
ing— that  the  government  shall  not  undertake  to  say,  one  kind  of 
State  is  better  than  the  other — ^that  it  shall  have  no  preference  as  to 
the  character,  in  this  respect,  of  any  future  States  to  be  added  to  the 
Union.  Non-slaveholding  may  be  superior  to  slaveholding,  but  it  is 
not  the  place  of  the  government  to  say  so  ;  much  less  to  assume  the 
right  of  saying  so  upon  a  principle  which,  properly  applied,  requires 
it  to  say  the  veiy  reverse. 

vol.  ▼. ^NO.  ▼.  3 
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There  is  another  sense  in  which  municipal  is  opposed  to  inter- 
national, and  in  this  sense  slaveiy  is  said  to  be  municipal,  because 
there  is  no  obligation,  by  the  law  of  nations,  on  the  part  of  States  in 
which  slavery  is  prohibited,  to  respect  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territory  the  rights  of  the  foreign  slaveholder.  This  is  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Judge  Story.  No  nation  is  bound  to  accord  to  a  stranger 
a  right  of  property  which  it  refuses  to  its  own  subjects.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  demand  from  the  governments  of  France  or  England,  or 
any  other  foreign  power,  whose  policy  and  interests  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  the  restoration  of  our  fugitives  from  bondage.  We  are  willing 
to  concede,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  principle  in  question  is 
an  admitted  principle  of  international  law,  though  we  are  quite  per- 
suaded that  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  cmrent  of  continental  authori- 
ities,  and  is  intensely  English.  We  doubt  whether,  even  in  England, 
it  can  be  traced  beyond  the  famous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the 
case  of  Somersett.  But  let  us  admit  the  principle.  What  then  t 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  expressly  provided  that 
this  principle  shall  not  apply  within  the  limits  of  federal  jurisdiction. 
With  reference  to  this  country,  it  has  abrogated  the  law ;  every  State 
is  bound  to  respect  the  right  of  the  Southern  master  to  his  slave. 
The  Constitution  covers  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  and  through- 
out that  territory  has  taken  slavery  under  the  protection  of  law.  How- 
ever foreign  nations  may  treat  our  fngilive  slaves,  the  States  of  this 
Confederacy  are  bound  to  treat  them  as  property,  and  to  give  them 
back  to  their  lawful  owners.  How  idle,  therefore,  to  plead  a  princi- 
ple of  international  law,  which,  in  reference  to  the  relations  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  is  formally  abolished  !  Slavery  is  clearly  a  part 
of  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  whole  ai^ument, 
from  the  local  character  of  the  institution,  falls  to  the  ground.  Slave- 
holding  and  non-slaveholding  are  both  equally  sectional,  and  both 
equally  national. 

(2.)  As  to  the  allegation  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  recognizes 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  that  is  equally  unfounded.  We  shall 
say  nothing  here  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  though  that, 
one  would  think,  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.  We  shall  appeal 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  and  if  there  is  force  in  logic,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  it  appear  that  the  right  is  not  only  recognized,  but  recog- 
nized with  a  philosophical  accuracy  and  precision  that  seize  only  on 
the  essential,  and  omit  the  variable  and  accidental.  The  subject,  in 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  is  transferred  from  the  technicalities 
of  law  to  the  higher  sphere  of  abstract  and  speculative  morality.  Mor- 
ally considered,  to  what  class  does  the  slave  belong?  To  the  class  of 
pei-sons  held  to  service.  The  two  ideas  that  he  is  a  person,  and  as 
a  person  held  to  service,  constitute  the  generic  conception  of  slavery. 
How  is  his  obligation  to  service  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
other  laborers!  By  this,  as  one  essential  circumstance,  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  formalities  of  contract.  Add  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  for  life,  and  you  have  a  complete  conception  of  the  thing. 
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Tou  have  the  veiy  definition,  almost  in  his  own  words,  which  a 
celebrated  English  philosopher  gives  of  slavery:  '*  I  define  slavery/' 
says  Dr.  Paley,  '*  to  be  an  obligation  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant."* 

Now,  b  such  an  obligation  recognized  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stat^?  Are  there  persons  spoken  of  in  it  who  are  held  to 
service  by  a  claim  so  sacred  that  the  government  allows  them,  how- 
ever anxious  they  may  be  to  do  so,  to  dissolve  it  neither  by  stratagem 
nor  force?  If  they  run  away,  they  must  be  remanded  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  their  labor,  even  if  they  escape  to  a  territory  whose 
local  laws  would  otherwise  protect  them.  l£  they  appeal  to  force, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Union  may  be  brought  to  crush  them.  Can 
any  man  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not  here  recognize  a  right  to 
the  labor  and  service  of  men,  of  persons,  which  springs  from  no  stipu- 
lations of  their  own,  is  entirely  independent  of  their  own  consent, 
and  which  can  never  be  annulled  by  any  efforts,  whether  clandestine 
or  open,  on  their  part?  This  is  slavery — it  is  the  very  essence  and  core 
of  the  institution.  That  upon  which  the  right  of  property  terminates 
in  the  slave,  is  his  service  or  labor.  It  is  not  his  soul,  nor  his  person, 
not  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature — it  is  his  labor.  This  is  the 
thing  which  is  bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  the  right  to  r^ulate,  control,  and  direct  this,  that  the  person  comes 
under  an  obligation  to  obey.  The  ideas  of  a  right  on  one  side,  and 
duty  on  the  other,  show  that  the  slave,  in  this  relation,  is  as  truly  a 
person  as  his  master.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  recognize  and 
protect  slavery,  in  every  moral  and  ethical  feature  of  iU  The  thing 
which,  under  that  name,  has  commanded  the  approbation  of  mankind, 
is  the  very  thing,  among  others  analogous  to  i^  included  in  the  third 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Constitution. 
We  see  no  way  of  getting  round  this  argument.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
slaves  are  not  referred  to — it  is  equally  idle  to  say  that  the  right  to 
their  labor  is  not  refipected  and  guarded.  Let  this  right  be  acknowl- 
edged in  the  territories,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  ring  changes  upon 
words.  Let  the  government  permit  the  South  to  carry  her  persons 
held  to  service,  without  their  consent,  into  the  territories,  and  let  the 
right  to  their  labor  be  protected,  and  there  would  be  no  quarrel  about 
slavery.  It  is  unworthy  of  statesmen,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  to 
quibble  about  legal  technicalities.  That  the  law  of  slaveholding  States 
classes  slaves  among  chattels,  and  speaks  of  them  as  marketable  com- 
modities, does  not  imply  tliat,  morally  and  ethically,  they  are  not  per- 
sons, nor  that  the  property  is  in  them,  rather  than  in  their  toil.  These 
same  laws  treat  them  in  other  respects  as  persons,  and  speak  of  their 
service  as  obedience  or  duty.  The  meaning  of  chattel  is  relative,  and 
is  to  be  restricted  to  the  relation  which  it  implies. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  confirmed  the  interpretation  which  we  have  given  to  tkis 

•  Moral  Philos^  IIL,  e.  d. 
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dause  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,*  it  was  asserted  bj  eyerj  judge  upon  the 
bench,  that  the  design  of  the  proyision  was  "  to  secure  to  the  citizens 
of  the  slaveholding  States  the  complete  right  and  title  of  ownership  in 
their  slaves,  as  property,  in  every  State  iiv  the  Union  into  which  they 
might  escape  from  the  State  where  they  were  held  in  servitude." 
These  are  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court.  He  went  on  to  add  :  '^The  full  recognition  of  this 
right  and  title  was  indispensable  to  the  security  of  this  species  of  prop- 
erty in  all  the  slaveholding  States ;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  the  domestic  interests  and  institutions,  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  constituted  a  fundamental  article,  without  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  Union  could  not  have  been  formed.'*t  Again :  "  We 
have  said  that  the  clause  contains  a  positive  and  unqualified  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  owner  in  the  slave.":(  Chief  Justice  Taney 
held :  that,  '<  by  the  national  compact,  this  right  of  property  is  recog- 
nized as  an  existing  right  in  every  State  of  the  Union."!  Judge 
lliompson  said :  the  Constitution  ^^  affirms,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  right  of  the  master  to  the  service  of  his  slave,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  State  under  which  he  is  so  held."||  Judge  Wayne 
affirmed  that  all  the  judges  concurred  '^in  the  declaration  that  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  was  a  compromise  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States,  to  secure  to  the  former  fugi- 
tive slaves  as  property.''^  '^The  paramount  authority  of  this  clause 
in  the  Constitution,*'  says  Judge  Daniel,  "  to  guarantee  to  the  owner 
the  right  of  property  in  his  slave,  and  the  absolute  nullity  of  any  State 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  aimed  to  impair  that 
right,  or  to  obstruct  its  enjoyment,  I  admit,  nay,  insist  upon,  to  the 
fullest  extent."** 

If,  now,  the  Constitution  recognizes  slavery  as  property,  that  is,  as 
persons  to  whose  labor  and  service  the  master  has  a  right,  then,  upon 
what  principle  shall  Congress  undertake  to  abolish  this  right  upon  a 
territory,  of  which  it  is  the  local  legislature  t  It  will  not  permit  the 
slave  to  cancel  it,  because  the  service  is  due.  Upon  what  ground  can 
itself  interpose  between  a  man  and  his  dues  t  Congress  is  as  much  the 
agent  of  the  slaveholding  as  it  is  of  the  non-slaveholding  States ;  and, 
as  equally  bound  to  protect  both,  and  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice 
even  between  them,  it  must  guard  the  property  of  the  one  with  the 
same  care  with  which  it  guards  the  property  of  the  other. 

We  have  now  refuted  the  postulates  upon  which  the  recent  revolu- 
tion in  the  government  is  attempted  to  be  justified.  We  have  shown 
that  slavery  is  not  the  creature  of  local  and  municipal  law,  and  that 
the  Constitution  distinctly  recognizes  the  right  of  the  master  to  the 
labor  or  service  of  the  slave ;  that  is,  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
There  is  no  conceivable  pretext,  then,  for  saying  that  the  government 


•  16  PeUm,  p.  539,  tt  seq.  t  76.,  p.  Oil.  %  lb.,  p.  61S. 

i  lb.,  p.'628.  I  lb.,  p.  634.  T  lb.,  p.  03T.  ••  /&.,  p-  166. 
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should  resist  the  circulation  of  this  kind  of  property,  more  than 
an  J  other.  That  question  it  must  leave  to  the  providence  of  God, 
and  to  the  natural  and  moral  laws  bj  which  its  solution  is  conditioned. 
All  that  the  government  can  do,  is  to  give  fair  plaj  to  both  parties, 
the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States ;  protect  the  rights  of 
both  on  their  common  soil ;  and  as  soon  as  a  sovereign  State  emerges, 
to  which  the  soil  is  henceforward  to  belong,  remit  the  matter  to  its 
absolute  discretion.  This  is  justice — this  is  the  impartiality  which 
becomes  the  agent  of  a  great  people,  divided  by  two  such  great 
interests. 

That  the  rights  of  the  South,  as  slaveholding — ^for  it  is  in  that  rela- 
tion only  that  she  is  politically  a  different  section  from  the  North — and 
the  rights  of  the  North,  as  non-slaveholding ^  are  absolutely  equal,  is  so 
plain  a  proposition,  that  one  wonders  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  it 
has  been  denied.  Hero  let  us  expose  a  sophism  whose  only  force 
consists  in  a  play  upon  words.  It  is  alleged  that  the  equality  of  the 
sections  is  not  disturbed  by  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territo- 
ries, because  the  Southern  man  may  take  with  him  all  that  the  North- 
em  man  can  take.  The  plain  English  of  which  is  this :  if  the  South- 
em  man  will  consent  to  become  as  a  Northern  man,  and  renounce 
what  distinguishes  him  as  a  Southern  man,  he  may  go  into  the  territo- 
ries. But  if  he  insists  upon  remaining  a  Southern  man,  he  must  stay 
at  home.  The  geography  is  only  an  accident  in  this  matter.  The 
Southern  man,  politically,  is  the  slaveholder ;  the  Northern  man,  polit- 
ically, is  the  non-slaveholder.  The  rights  of  the  South  are  the  rights 
of  the  South  as  slave-holding ;  the  rights  of  the  North  are  the  rights 
of  the  North  as  non-slaveholding.  This  is  what  makes  the  real  differ- 
ence betwixt  the  two  sections.  To  exdude  slaveholding  is,  therefore, 
to  exclude  the  South.  By  the  free-soil  doctrine,  therefore,  she,  as 
South,  is  utterly  debarred  from  every  foot  of  the  soil,  which  belongs, 
of  right,  as  much  to  her  as  to  her  Northern  confederates.  The  Con- 
stitution is  made  to  treat  her  institutions  as  if  they  were  a  scandal  and 
reproach.  It  becomes  the  patron  of  the  North,  and  an  enemy,  in- 
stead of  a  protector  to  her. 

Tliat  this  is  the  attitude  which  the  government  is  henceforward  to 
assume,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  : 

(1 .)  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  do  not 
charge  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people,  who  have  accomplished 
the  recent  revolution,  with  being  abolitionists,  in  a  strict  and  techni- 
cal sense.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  they  have  no  d&sign,  for 
the  present,  to  interfere  directly  with  slavery  in  the  slaveholding 
States.  We  shall  give  them  credit  for  an  honest  purpose,  under  Mr. 
Lincoln^s  administration,  to  execute,  as  far  as  the  hostility  of  the  States 
will  let  them,  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  All  this  may 
be  admitted,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  real  issue,  nor  mitigate  the  real 
danger.  We  know  that  there  are  various  types  of  opinion  at  the 
North,  with  reference  to  the  moral  aspects  of  slavery,  and  we  have 
never  apprehended  that,  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  there  was 
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any  likelihood  of  an  attempt  to  interfere,  bj  legislation,  with  our 
property  on  our  own  soil. 

(2.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  likenvise  be  conceded  that  the 
gQOeral,  almost  the  universal,  attitude  of  the  Northern  mind  is  one  of 
hostility  to  slavery.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  condemn  it  as  a 
sin,  nor  to  meddle  with  it  where  it  is  l^ally  maintained,  are  yet  op- 
posed to  it  as  a  natural  and  political  evil,  which  every  good  man 
should  desire  to  see  extinguished.  They  all  regard  it  as  a  calamity, 
an  affliction,  a  misfortune.  They  regard  it  as  an  element  of  weak- 
ness, and  as  a  drawback  upon  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country. 
They  pity  the  South,  as  caught  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  which  is 
gradually  squeezing  out  her  life.  And,  even  when  they  defend  us 
from  the  reproach  of  sin  in  sustaining  the  relation,  they  make  so  many 
distinctions  between  the  abstract  notion  of  slavery  and  the  system  of 
our  own  laws,  that  their  defence  would  hardly  avail  to  save  us,  if  there 
were  any  power  competent  to  hang  and  quarter  us.  We  are  sure  that 
Yre  do  not  misrepresent  the  general  tone  of  Northern  sentiment.  It  is 
one  of  IwsiUity  to  slavery — it  is  one  which,  while  it  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  break  faith,  under  the  present  administration,  with  respect  to 
the  express  injunctions  of  the  Constitution,  is  utterly  and  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  the  system. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have 
no  complaint  to  make  of  the  opinions  of  the  North,  considered^imply 
as  their  opinions.  They  have  a  right,  so  far  as  human  authority  is 
concerned,  to  think  as  they  please.  The  South  has  never  asked  them 
to  approve  of  slavery,  or  to  change  their  own  institutions  and  to  in- 
troduce it  among  themselves.  The  South  has  been  willing  to  accord 
to  them  the  most  perfect  and  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment. 

(4.)  But,  in  the  fourth  place,  what  we  do  complain  of,  and  what  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  of,  is  that  they  should  not  be  content  with 
thinking  their  own  thoughts  themselves,  but  should  undertake  to  make 
the  government  think  them  likewise.  We  of  the  South  have,  also, 
certain  thoughts  concerning  slavery,  and  we  cannot  understand  upon 
what  principle  the  thinking  of  the  South  is  totally  excluded,  and  the 
thinking  of  the  North  made  supreme.  The  government  is  ns  much 
ours  as  theirs,  and  we  cannot  see  why,  in  a  matter  that  vitally  con- 
cerns oureelves,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  do  no  effective  thinking  at  all. 
This  is  the  grievance.  The  government  is  made  to  take  the  type  of 
Northern  sentiment — it  is  animated,  in  its  relations  to  slaveiy,  by  the 
Northern  mind,  and  the  South,  henceforwartl,  i3  no  longer  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  only  %md€r  the  government.  Tlie  extension  of  slavery,  in 
obedience  to  Northern  prejudice,  is  to  be  forever  arrested.  Congress 
is  to  treat  it  as  an  evil,  an  element  of  political  weakness,  and  to  re- 
strain its  influence  within  the  limits  which  now  circumscribe  it.  All 
this  because  the  North  thinks  so;  while  the  South,  an  equal  party  to 
the  government,  has  quite  other  thoughts.  And  when  we  indignantly 
complain  of  this  absolute  suppression  of  all  right  to  think  in  and 
through  our  own  government,  upon  a  subject  that  involves  our  homos 
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and  our  firesides,  we  are  coolly  reminded,  that,  as  long  as  Congress 
does  not  usarp  the  rights  of  our  own  legislatures,  and  abolish  slavery 
on  our  own  soil,  nor  harbor  our  fugitives  when  they  attempt  to  escape 
from  us,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  indulgence  accorded  to 
us.  The  right  to  breathe  is  as  much  as  we  should  venture  to  claim. 
You  may  exists  says  freesoilism,  as  States,  and  manage  your  slaves  at 
home — we  will  not  abrogate  your  sovereignty.  Your  runaways  we 
do  not  want,  and  we  may  occasionally  send  them  back  to  you.  But 
if  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  be  heard  at  Washington  upon  this 
great  subject,  it  is  time  that  your  presumption  should  be  rebuked. 
The  North  is  the  thinking  power — the  soul  of  the  government.  The 
life  of  the  government  is  Northern — not  Southern.  The  type  to  be 
impressed  upon  all  future  States  is  Northern — not  Southern.  The 
North  becomes  the  United  States,  and  the  South  a  subject  province. 

Now,  we  say  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  borne.  A  free 
people  can  never  consent  to  their  own  degradation.  We  say  boldly, 
that  the  government  has  no  more  right  to  adopt  Northern  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  than  those  of  the  South.  It  has  no  more  right 
to  presume  that  they  are  true.  It  has  no  right  to  arbitrate  between 
them.  It  must  treat  them  both  with  equal  respect,  and  give  them  an 
equal  chance.  Upon  no  other  footing  can  the  South,  with  honor,  re- 
main in  the  Union.  It  is  not  to  be  endured  for  a  moment,  that  fifteen 
sovereign  States,  embodying,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  as 
much  intelligence,  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  patriotism,  as  any  other 
people  upon  the  globe,  should  be  quietly  reduced  to  zero,  in  a  govern- 
ment which  they  framed  for  their  own  protection !  We  put  the  ques- 
tion again  to  the  North  :  If  the  tables  were  turned,  and  it  was  your 
thouglits,  your  life,  your  institutions,  that  the  government  was  hence- 
forward to  discountenance;  if  non-slaveholding  was  hereafter  to  be 
prohibited  in  every  territory,  and  the  whole  policy  of  the  government 
shaped  by  the  principle  that  slavery  is  a  blessing,  would  you  endure  it  ? 
Would  not  your  blood  boil,  and  would  you  not  call  upon  your  hungry 
millions  to  come  to  the  rescue  ?  And  yet,  this  is  precisely  what  you 
have  done  to  us,  and  think  we  ought  not  to  resist.  You  have  made  us 
ciphers,  and  are  utterly  amazed  that  we  should  claim  to  be  anything. 

But,  apart  from  the  degradation  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  South,  it 
may  be  asked.  What  real  injury  will  result  from  putting  the  govern- 
ment in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  slavery  ? 

The  answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  certainly  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  the  system.  You  may  destroy  the  oak  as  effectually  by 
girdling  it  as  by  cutting  it  down.  The  North  are  well  assured  that  if 
they  can  circumscribe  the  area  of  slavery,  if  they  can  surround  it  with 
a  circle  of  non-slaveholding  States,  and  prevent  it  from  expanding, 
nothing  more  is  required  to  secure  its  ultimate  abolition.  *'  Like  the 
scorpion  girt  by  fire,"  it  will  plunge  its  fangs  into  its  o^\ii  body,  and 
perish.  If,  therefore,  the  South  is  not  prepared  to  see  her  institutions 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  wither  and  decay  under  these  hostile 
influence?,  if  she  means  to  cherish  and  protect  them,  it  is  her  bounden 
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dutj  to  resist  the  revolution  which  threatens  them  with  ruin.  The 
triumph  of  the  principles  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  pledged  to  carry  out, 
is  the  death-knell  of  cdavery. 

In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  the  Northern  mind  which  has  pro- 
duced this  revolution  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  content  with  its 
present  victory.     It  will  hasten  to  other  triumphs.     The  same  spirit 
which  has  prevaricated  with  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  resorted  to  expedients  to  evade  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  change  the  Constitution  when  it 
finds  itself  in  possession  of  the  power.     It  will  only  be  consistency  to 
harmonize  the  fundamental  law  of  the  government  with  its  chosen 
policy,  the  real  workings  of  its  life.     The  same  hostility  to  slavery, 
which  a  numerical  majority  has  impressed  upon  the  federal  legislature, 
it  will  not  scruple  to  impress  upon  the  federal  Constitution.    If  the 
South  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  Lincoln,  the  time,  we  confidently 
predict,  will  come  when  all  grounds  of  controversy  will  be  removed 
in  relation  to  fugitive  slaves,  by  expunging  the  provision  under  which 
they  are  claimed.     The  principle  is  at  work  and  enthroned  in  power, 
whose  inevitable  tendency  is  to  secure  this  result.     Let  us  crush  the 
serpent  in  the  egg. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  more  nor  less 
is  at  stake  in  this  controversy  than  the  very  life  of  the  South.  The 
real  question  is,  whether  she  shall  be  politically  annihilated.  We  are 
not  struggling  for  fleeting  and  temporary  interests.  We  are  strug- 
gling for  our  very  being.  And  none  know  better  than  the  Ecpublican 
party  itself,  that  if  we  submit  to  their  new  type  of  government,  our 
fate  as  slaveholding  is  forever  scaled.  They  have  already  exulted  in 
the  pro?pcct  of  this  glorious  consummation.  They  boast  that  they  have 
laid  a  mine  which  must  ultimately  explode  in  our  utter  ruin.  They 
are  singing  songs  of  victory  in  advance,  and  are  confidently  anticipa- 
ting the  auspicious  hour  when  they  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
return  to  the  field  and  bury  the  dead. 

The  sum  of  what  we  have  said  is  briefly  this :  We  have  shown  that 
the  constitutional  attitude  of  the  government  toward  slavery  is  one 
of  absolute  neutrality  or  indifierencc  in  relation  to  the  moral  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  subject.  We  have  shown,  in  the  next  place,  that 
it  is  hereafter  to  take  an  attitude  of  hostility  ;  that  it  is  to  represent 
the  opinions  and  feelings  exclusively  of  the  North  ;  that  it  is  to  be- 
come the  government  of  one  section  over  another;  and  that  the 
South,  as  South,  is  to  sustain  no  other  relation  to  it  but  the  duty  of 
obedience. 

This  is  a  thorough  and  radical  revolution.  It  makes  a  new  Gov- 
ernment— it  proposes  new  and  extraordinary  terras  of  union.  The 
old  Government  is  as  completely  abolished  as  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  met  in  convention  and  repealed  the  Constitution. 
It  is  frivolous  to  tell  us  that  the  change  has  been  made  through  tho 
forms  of  the  Constitution.  This  is  to  add  insult  to  injury.  What 
signify  forms,  when  the  substance  is  gone  t     Of  what  value  is  tlie  shell, 
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when  the  kernel  is  extracted  t  Rights  are  things,  and  not  words ;  and 
when  the  things  are  taken  from  us,  it  is  no  time  to  be  nibbling  at 
phrases.  If  a  witness  under  oath  designedly  gives  testimony,  which, 
though  literally  true,  conveys  a  false  impression,  is  he  not  guilty  of 
perjuiy  ?  Is  not  his  truth  a  lie  ?  Temures  kept  the  letter  of  his 
promise  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that  if  they  would  surrender  no 
blood  should  be  shed,  but  did  that  save  him  from  the  scandal  of 
treachery  in  burying  them  alive  ?  No  man  objects  to  the  legality  of 
the  process  of  Mr.  Lincoln* s  election.  The  objection  is  to  the  legality 
of  that  to  which  he  is  elected.  He  has  been  chosen,  not  to  adminis- 
ter, but  to  revolutionize,  the  government.  The  very  moment  he 
goes  into  office,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  touching  the 
great  question  between  North  and  South,  is  dead.  The  oath  which 
makes  him  President,  makes  a  new  Union.  The  import  of  secession 
is  simply  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  South  to  be  parties  to  any 
such  Union.  She  has  not  renounced,  and  if  it  1) ad  been  permitted  to 
stand,  she  never  would  have  renounced,  the  Constitution  which  our 
fathers  framed.  She  would  have  stood  by  it  forever.  But,  as  the 
North  have  substantially  abolished  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  their 
numbers,  have  substituted  another  in  its  place,  which  dooms  the  South 
to  perdition,  surely  she  has  a  right  to  say  she  will  enter  into  no  such 
conspiracy.  The  government  to  which  she  consented  was  a  govern- 
ment under  which  she  might  hope  to  live.  The  new  one  presented  in 
its  place  is  one  under  which  she  can  only  die.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  do  not  see  how  any  man  can  question  either  the  righteous- 
ness or  the  necessity  of  secession.  The  South  is  shut  up  to  the  duty 
of  rejecting  these  new  terms  of  Union.  No  people  on  earth,  without 
judicial  infatuation j  can  organize  a  government  to  destroy  them.  It  is 
too  much  to  ask  a  man  to  sign  his  own  death-warrant. 

n.  We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  policy  of  the  slavcholding 
States  in  the  present  emergency. 

We  know  it  is  to  be  the  fixed  determination  of  them  all  not  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  principles  which  have  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  into  power* 
Several  of  them,  however,  have  hesitated — end  it  is  a  sign  of  the  scru- 
pulous integrity  of  the  South  in  maintaining  her  faith — whether  the 
mere  fact  of  bis  election,  apart  from  any  overt  act  of  the  government, 
is  itself  a  casus  belli,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  extreme  measures  of 
resistance.  These  States  have,  also,  clung  to  the  hope  that  there 
would  yet  be  a  returning  sense  of  justice  at  the  North,  which  shall 
give  them  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
and  restore  peace  without  the  necessity  of  schism.  We  respect  the 
motives  which  have  produced  this  hesitation.  We  have  no  sympathy 
with  any  taunting  reflections  upon  the  courage,  magnanimity,  publro 
spirit,  or  patriotism  of  such  a  commonwealth  as  Virginia.  The 
mother  of  Washington  is  not  to  be  insulted,  if,  like  her  great  hero,  she 
takes  counsel  of  moderation  and  prudence.  We  honor,  too,  tlie  senti- 
ment which  makes  it  hard  to  give  up  the  Union.  It  was  a  painful 
struggle  to  ourselves ;  the  most  painful  struggle  of  our  lives,    TherQ 
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were  precious  memories  and  hallowed  associations,  connected  with  a 
glorious  history,  to  which  the  heaf  t  of  man  cannot  bid  farewell  without 
a  pang.  Few  men,  in  all  the  South,  brought  themselves  to  pronounce 
the  word  Disunion  without  sadness  of  heart.  Some  States  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  pronounce  it.  But  the  tendency  of  events  is  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  becoming  every  day  clearer  that  the  people  of  the  North 
hate  slavery  more  than  they  love  the  Union,  and  they  are  developing 
this  spirit  in  a  form  which  must  soon  bring  every  slaveholding  State 
within  the  ranks  of  secession.  The  evil  day  may  be  put  off,  but  it 
must  come.  The  country  must  be  divided  into  two  people,  and  the  point 
which  we  wish  now  to  press  upon  the  whole  South  is,  the  importance 
of  preparing,  at  once,  for  this  consummation. 

The  slaveholding  interert  is  one,  and  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the 
slaveholding  States  ought  speedily  to  be  organized  under  one  general 
government.  United,  they  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  world.  'Chey  have  the  territory,  the  resources,  the  popu- 
lation, tlic  public  spirit,  the  institutions,  which,  under  a  genial  and 
fostering  Constitution,  would  soon  enable  them  to  become  one  of  the 
first  people  upon  the  globe.  And  if  the  North  shall  have  wisdom  to  sec 
her  true  policy,  t«vo  governments  upon  this  continent  may  work  out 
the  problem  of  human  liberty  more  successfully  than  one.  Let  the 
two  people  maintain  the  closest  alliance  for  defence  against  a  foreign  foe, 
or,  at  least,  let  them  be  agreed  that  no  European  power  shall  ever  set 
foot  on  American  soil,  and  that  no  type  of  government  but  the  repub- 
lican shall  ever  be  tolerated  here,  and  what  is  to  hinder  the  fullest  and 
freest  development  of  our  noble  institutions.  Tlie  separation  changes 
nothing  but  the  external  relations  of  the  two  sections.  Such  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union  is  not  like  the  revolution  of  a  State,  whei'c 
the  internal  system  of  gDvemment  is  subverted,  where  laws  are  sus- 
pended, and  where  anarchy  reigns.  The  country  might  divide  into  two 
great  nations  to-morrow,  without  a  jostle  or  a  jar;  the  government  of 
each  State  might  go  on  as  regularly  as  before,  the  laws  be  as  supreme, 
and  order  as  perfect,  if  the  passions  of  the  people  could  be  kept  from 
getting  the  better  of  tlKiir  j udgments.  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  form 
of  our  Confederacy,  that  a  radical  revolution  can  take  place  without 
confusion,  and  without  anarchy.  Every  State  has  a  perfect  internal 
system  at  work  already,  and  that  undergoes  no  change,  except  in  ad- 
justing it  to  its  altered  external  relatione.  Now,  given  this  system  of 
States,  with  every  element  of  a  perfect  government  in  full  and  undis- 
turbed operation,  what  is  there  in  the  circumstance  of  one  Confederacy 
of  divided  interests^  that  shall  secure  a  freer  and  safer  development  than 
two  Confederacies^  each  represei^ting  an  undivided  interest?  Are  not 
two  homogeneous  Unions  stronger  than  one  that  is  heterogeneous  ? 
Should  not  the  life  of  a  government  be  one?  We  do  not  see,  there- 
fore, that  anything  will  be  lost  to  freedom  by  the  union  of  the  South 
under  a  separate  government.  They  will  carry  into  it  every  institu- 
tion that  she  had  before — her  State  constitutions,  her  legislatures, 
her  courts  of  justice,  her  halls  of  learning — everything  that  she  now 
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possesses.  They  will  put  these  precious  interests  under  a  government 
embodying  every  principle  whidi  gave  value  to  the  old  one,  and  am- 
ply adequate  to  protect  them.  What  will  she  lose  of  real  freedom  ? 
We  confess  that  we  cannot  understand  the  declaration,  that  with  the 
American  Union,  American  institutions  are  gone.  Each  section  of 
the  Union  will  preserve  them  and  cherish  them.  Every  principle 
that  has  ever  made  us  glorious,  and  made  our  government  a  wonder, 
will  abide  with  us.  The  sections,  separately,  will  not  be  as  formida- 
ble to  foreign  powei*s  as  before.  That  is  all.  But  each  section  will 
be  strong  enough  to  protect  itself,  and  both  together  can  save  this 
continent  for  republicanism  forever. 

Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  both  governments  will  be  purer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  rivalry,  and  the  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
their  patronage.  They  will  both  cherish  intently  the  American  feel- 
ing, both  maintain  the  pride  of  American  character,  and  both  try  to 
make  their  governments  at  home  what  they  would  desire  to  have  them 
appear  to  be  abroad.  Once  take  away  all  pretext  for  meddling  with  one 
another's  peculiar  interests,  and  we  do  not  see  but  that  the  magnifi- 
cent visions  of  glory,  which  our  imaginations  have  delighted  to  picture 
as  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  North  American  con- 
tinent, may  yet  be  fully  realized.  They  never  can  be,  if  we  continue 
together,  to  bite  and  devour  one  another. 

But,  whether  it  be  for  weal  or  woe,  the  South  has  no  election. 
She  is  driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  only  question  is.  Will  she  take 
care  of  herself  in  time  ?  The  sooner  she  can  organize  a  general  gov- 
ernment the  better.  That  will  be  a  centre  of  unity,  and  once  com- 
bined, we  are  safe. 

We  cannot  close  without  saying  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  the 
North  as  to  the  policy  which  it  becomes  them  to  pursue.  The  whole 
question  of  peace  or  war  is  in  their  hands.  The  South  is  simply 
standing  on  the  defensive,  and  has  no  notion  of  abandoning  that  at- 
titude. Let  the  Northern  people,  then,  seriously  consider,  and  oon- 
sider  in  the  fear  of  God,  how,  under  present  circumstances,  they  can 
best  conserve  those  great  interests  of  freedom,  of  religion,  and  of  or- 
der, which  are  equally  dear  to  us  both,  and  which  they  can  fearfully 
jeopard.  If  their  counsels  incline  to  peace,  the  most  friendly  relations 
can  speedily  be  restored,  and  the  most  favorable  treaties  entered  into. 
We  should  feel  ourselves  the  joint  possessore  of  the  continent,  and  shoold 
be  drawn  together  by  ties  which  unite  no  other  people.  We  could,  in- 
deed, realize  all  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniences.  The  cause  of  human  liberty  would  not  even  be  re- 
tarded, if  the  North  can  rise  to  a  level  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  thoughts  incline  to  war,  we  solemn- 
ly ask  them,  what  they  expect-  to  gain  1  What  interest  will  be  pro- 
moted f  What  end,  worthy  of  a  great  people,  will  they  be  able  to 
secure?  They  may  gratify  their  bad  passions,  they  may  try  to 
wreak  their  resentment  upon  the  seceding  States,  and  they  may  infiict 
a  large  amount  of  injury,  disaster,  and  suffering.     But  what  have 
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they  gained?  Shall  a  free  people  be  governed  bj  their  passions t 
Suppose  thej  should  conquer  us,  what  will  thej  do  with  us?  How 
will  they  hold  us  in  subjection  T  How  many  garrisons,  and  how 
manj  men,  and  how  much  treasure  will  it  take  to  keep  the  South  in 
order  as  a  conquered  province?  and  where  are  these  resources  to 
come  from  ?  After  they  have  subdued  us,  the  hardest  part  of  their 
task  will  remain.     They  will  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears. 

But,  upon  what  grounds  do  they  hope  to  conquer  us?  They  know 
us  well — ^they  know  our  numbers — they  know  our  spirit,  and  they 
know  the  value  which  we  set  upon  our  homes  and  firesides.  We 
have  fought  for  the  glory  of  the  Union,  and  the  world  admired  us, 
but  it  was  not  such  fighting  as  we  shall  do  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and 
our  sacred  honor.  The  very  women  of  the  South,  like  the  Spartan 
matrons,  will  take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  our  boys  at  school 
will  go  to  the  field  in  all  the  determination  of  disciplined  valor.  Con- 
quered we  can  never  be.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt  it ;  and 
after  3'ears  of  blood  and  slaughter,  the  parties  would  be  just  where 
they  began,  except  that  they  would  have  learned  to  hate  one  another 
with  an  intensity  of  hatred  equalled  only  in  hell.  Freedom  would 
suffer,  religion  would  suffer,  learning  would  suffer,  every  human  inter- 
est would  suffer,  from  such  a  war.  But  upon  whose  head  would  faU 
the  responsibility?  There  can  be  but  one  answer.  We  solemnly 
believe  that  the  South  will  be  guiltless  before  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth.     She  has  stood  in  her  lot,  and  resisted  aggression. 

If  the  North  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  present  calling,  this 
country  would  present  to  the  world  a  spectacle  of  unparalleled  gran- 
deur. It  would  show  h6w  deeply  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  are  rooted  in  our  people,  when  a  great  empire  can  be 
divided  without  confusion,  war,  or  disorder.  Two  great  people  united 
under  one  government  differ  upon  a  question  of  vital  importance  to 
one.  Neither  can  conscientiously  give  way.  In  the  magnanimity 
of  their  souls,  they  say.  let  there  be  po  strife  between  us,  for  we  are 
brethren.  The  land  is  broad  enough  for  us  both.  Let  us  part  in 
peace,  let  us  divide  our  common  inheritance,  adjust  our  common  ob- 
ligations, and  preserving,  as  a  saored  treasure,  our  common  principles, 
let  each  set  up  for  himself,  and  let  the  Lord  bless  us  both.  A  course 
like  this,  heroic,  sublime,  glorious,  would  be  something  altogether  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  would  be  the  wonder  and 
astonishment  of  the  nations.  It  would  do  more  to  command  for 
American  institutions  the  homage  and  respect  of  matikind,  than  all 
the  armies  and  fleets  of  the  RepuUic.  It  would  be  a  victory  more 
august  and  imposing  than  any  which  can  be  achieved  by  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  shock  of  battle. 

Peace  is  the  policy  of  both  North  and  South.  Let  peace  prevail, 
and  nothing  really  valuable  is  lost.  To  save  the  Union  is  impossible. 
The  thing  for  Christian  men  ahd  patriots  to  aim  at  now,  is  to  save 
the  country  from  war.  That  will  be  a  scourge  and  a  curse.  But  the 
South  will  emerge  from  it  as  free  as  she  was  before.     She  is  the  invaded 
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party,  and  her  institutions  are  likely  to  gain  strength  from  the  con- 
flict. Can  the  North,  as  the  invading;  party,  be  assured  that  she  will 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  military  despot  t  The  whole  question  is 
with  her,  and  we  calmly  await  her  decision.  We  prefer  peace — but 
if  war  must  come,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  God  of  battles.  We  lament  the  wide-spread  mischief  it 
will  do,  the  arrest  it  will  put  upon  every  holy  enterprise  of  the 
Church,  and  upon  all  the  interests  of  life ;  but  the  Sou^  can  boldly 
say  to  the  bleeding,  distracted  country, 

*'  ^ake  not  thy  gory  locks  at  me ; 
Thou  can*Bt  not  say,  I  did  it." 


AKT.  V.-DISRCPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  UNION. 

Thsee  yean  ago  the  editor  of  this  review  was  inyited  to  deliver  an  address  be- 
fore the  Alumni  of  the  CoDege  of  Charleston.  He  chose  for  liis  subject  the  "  Re- 
lations of  the  South  to  the  Federal  Government,"  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
her  only  salvation  consisted  in  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Though 
his  remarks  were  considered  very  ultra,  and  gave  decided  offence  in  certain 
quarters,  he  was  requested,  unanimously,  by  the  Alumni,  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  address  for  publication.  This  he  declined  to  do,  alleging  that  it  was  not 
the  proper  time,  inasmuch  as  the  recent  settlement  of  the  Kansas  question  (a 
new  compromise)  had  quieted  the  public  mind  eveiywhere  at  the  South.  He 
preferred  to  keep  the  paper  until  its  publication  would  be  more  likely  to  effect 
good.  That  time  has  now  come  ;  and  although  some  portions  of  the  manuscript 
are  lost,  enough  remains  for  all  practical  purposes. 

•*♦♦•*  1  could  have  wandered  anew 
through  the  groves  of  the  academy,  which  our  footsteps  have  trod- 
den together  in  the  halcyon  days  that  are  gone  by,  and  gathered 
anew  the  inspiration  of  the  poets,  the  orators,  and  scholars  of  every 
age  and  country,  who  have  developed  all  that  was  god-like  in  man, 
and  demonstrated  how  little,  in  fact,  in  the  Divine  attributes  ot 
thought,  is  he  below  the  angels  themselves.  But  this  inviting  field  is 
denial  me,  under  the  impulses  and  constraints  of  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  the  community  of  which  I  am  an  humble  member,  and  to  you 
especially,  associates  and  friends,  who  have  drunk  from  the  same  foun- 
tains, been  guided  by  the  same  lights,  and  led  by  the  same  standards 
of  right  and  honor — whose  paths  of  life  and  destinies  are  in  nearly  all 
respects  identical  with  my  own — who  have  still  the  pui*pose,  the  reso- 
lution and  the  energies  of  youth,  and  upon  whom  it  will  in  part  de- 
volve to  frame  and  fashion,  or  rather,  perhaps^  maintain  the  elements 
of  that  society  and  government  which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  aQ- 
other  generation.  It  is  the  young  who  mould  institutions  and  create 
or  repress  revolutions,    Whilst  age  deliberates,  youth  acts.     Without, 
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perhaps,  any  nicer  sense  of  honor  or  greater  courage,  its  capacity  for 
quick  determination  and  vigorous  power  of  execution,  renders  it  the 
greater  and  more  reliable  bulwark  of  the  State.  Patrick  Henry 
thundering  in  the  Virginia  burgesses,  Thomas  Jefferson  inditing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Hamilton  contributing  sage  counsels  to 
those  of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  Lafayette  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  in  the  field,  are  ail  evidences  of  how  much  the  impetus  and 
force  of  a  great  revolution  was  derived  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
energies  of  youth. 

I  have  spoken  of  periods  of  great  public  peril ;  and  that  I  may  come 
at  once  to  the  point  to  which  my  remarks,  upon  this  occasion,  shall 
be  wholly  directed,  I  will  state,  that  I  refer  to  the  disturbed  and 
threatening  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  non-slaveholding  sec- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  and  to  the  necessities  which  are  incumbent 
upon  the  South  to  elect,  and  that  very  speedily,  in  regard  to  her 
future  course  of  policy. 

Let  us  be  cautious,  my  friends,  that  in  the  indulgence  of  a  natural 
and  amiable  affection  for  the  institutions  of  our  country,  we  do  not 
foi^et  that  mere  institutions  are  of  no  value,  irrespective  of  their 
administration ;  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  that 
that  people  are  easiest  enslaved  who,  clinging  to  the  traditions,  the 
memories,  and  the  fame  of  their  country,  are  mindless  of  its  present 
practical  workings.  Thus  Caesar  appealed  to  Homan  pride  wheh  he 
crushed  its  liberties ;  and  France,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  hope- 
lessly wrecked,  clung  to  the  glory  of  the  empire  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Thus  the  Vandals  of  the  North,  in  their  assaults  upon  the  citadel  of 
our  liberties,  and  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  all  that  made  the  Union 
sacred,  shout  paeans  to  the  glorious  Union — its  might,  and  its  fame, 
and  its  traditions! — political  Judas*,  keepers  of  the  treasury,  and 
jealous  of  any  invasions  upon  it  other  than  their  own.  Long  live 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !  To  us  of  th^  South,  the  attachment  to  the 
federal  Union  is  of  a  different  kind.  We  believe  it  to  be  great,  we 
know  it  to  be  powerful,  and  we  are  proud  of  what  it  has  done  upon 
the  boards  of  history.  Its  traditions,  too,  are  sacred.  Here  Washing- 
ton lived — there  Jefferson  caught  inspiration — there  Jackson  fought 
and  our  fathers  with  him — Southern  hearts  upon  Southern  soil.  We 
have  seen  fame  and  glory  won  under  its  flag,  and  perhaps  honor  and 
liberty,  but  I  regret  to  say,  will  see  them  no  more.  The  stars  of  that 
flag  are  multiplying,  but  in  the  Northern  constellation.  The  telescope 
heralds  no  new  ones  in  the  Southern  cross.  Perhaps  there  is  liberty, 
and  honor,  and  security  yet  for  us.  Perhaps,  but  I  see  no  evidence 
of  it,  the  reaction  has  commenced  what  some  of  our  great  and  good 
men  have  proclaimed.  Perhaps  the  reign  of  fanaticism  and  madness 
is  to  cease,  and  the  Union,  as  our  fathers  made  it,  is  to  be  preserved. 
Let  us,  if  we  must,  "  watch  and  wait,"  shouting  no  pseans,  and  join- 
ing in  no  hosannas  until  that  conviction  comes.  God  grant  that  il  may 
come,  and  that  speedily.  I,  a  Southern  man,  with  all  the  instincts  of 
the  South,  an  extremist,  perhaps-r-a  fire-eater,  in  the  language  of  our 
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enemies — a  disunionist,  when  the  question  is  between  the  surrender  of 
the  substance  of  rights  and  liberties  and  the  maintenance  of  this  senti- 
ment of  Union,  even  I,  and  I  know  that  all  who  act  and  think  with 
me  can  say,  with  hands  on  our  hearts,  Grod  grant  it  maj  come,  and  that 
speedily.  But  I  expect  it  not.  I  counsel  not  delay  on  such  a  flimsy 
anticipation. 

In  the  great  change  of  political  power  which  has  taken  place,  it  is 
maintain^  very  often  among  us,  that  there  is  nothing  to  disturb 
very  seriously  the  composure  of  the  South,  since  an  amount  of  safety 
and  security  amply  sufficient  will  be  still  retained.  Had  this  been 
the  view  of  the  able  revolutionary  men  who  framed  the  federal  com- 
pact, it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would  have  exercised  such  sleepless 
vigilance  and  watchful  care  in  adjusting  all  the  nice  balances  of  that 
instrument,  and  exhibited  such  a  degree  of  jealousy  in  granting  and 
reserving  power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  what  has  occurred  to 
impart  a  confidence  which  they  did  not  feel,  and  which  would  have 
influenced  those  who  moved  so  cautiously  and  guardedly  in  consent* 
ing  to  terms  of  union,  to  consent  to  union  now  with  avidity  upon 
any  and  all  terms,  or  rather,  without  terms  at  all.  In  what  have  the 
peculiarities,  idiosyncracies,  and  prejudices  of  section  been  removed  ; 
their  individualities  and  incompatibilities  of  interests,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  sentiments,  which  exhibited  themselves  in  so  lively  a  manner  at 
the  very  birth  of  this  republic,  and  became  the  subject  of  constitutional 
argument  and  provision  t  Whence,  then,  the  security  and  the  repose 
that  are  countenanced?  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  the  men 
of  the  North  that  has  not  been  intensified  rather  than  mollified  by 
the  action  of  time,  and  in  what  has  the  demarcation  of  the  two  great 
sections  become  less  strongly  indicated  ?  But  the  other  day  we  heard 
in  the  Senate  declared,  without  attempt  at  contradiction,  that  there 
was  more  real  affection  and  kindred  feeling  exhibited  between  any 
two  hostile  nations  of  Europe,  than  between  the  slaveholding  and 
the  non-slaveholding  States  ;  and  who  can  doubt,  that  if  after  a  gene- 
ral war,  in  which  the  intensest  passions  of  the  human  heart  were 
excited,  there  should  be  used,  at  the  conclave  of  plenipotentiaries  to 
settle  the  terms  of  peace,  language  such  as  is  now  hourly  heard,  and 
has  been  heard  for  twenty  years  in  our  national  forum,  not  twenty- 
four  hours  would  elapse  before  all  of  the  terrible  engines  of  war  would 
be  brought  into  requisition — and  yet,  this  is  peace  with  us,  and  pro- 
found peace  and  security. 

With  the  sole  power  in  their  hands,  what  regard  to  interests  not 
their  own  would  be  had  by  the  North — what  respect  to  remon- 
strances? The  old  case  of  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  court  of  George  III. 
would  be  revived,  with  the  single  exception  that  those  who  treated 
the  humble  petition  which  he  presented  with  contempt,  had,  at  least 
under  the  laws  regulating  the  affiiirs  of  nations,  some  pretext  for 
doing  80,  while  ours  would  be  carried  up  only  to  the  footstool  of 
heartless  usurpers.  Better,  far  better,  as  all  history  has  shown,  the 
worse  reign  of  legitimacy,  than  the  tyrannies  and  excesses  of  usurpa- 
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tion.  Better  George  III.,  who  was  at  least  indifferent  to  our  inter- 
ests and  our  rights,  than  the  Seward  dynasty,  who  proclaim  to  these 
hati*ed  and  hostility.  If  these  are  the  liberties  of  Yorktowu  and 
Camden,  let  me  cherish  rather  the  associations  of  Blenheim  or  of 
Waterloo.  More  glorious  this  slavery  to  our  ancient  races  of  Eng- 
land, than  to  that  incongruous]  and  heterogeneous  combination  of  all 
climes  and  countries  which  make  up,  and  are  making  up,  more  and 
more  every  day,  that  Northern  system  which,  from  the  rigidity  of 
Puritanism  to  the  licentiousness  of  Mormonism,  is  to  become  the  sov- 
ereign arbiter  and  guardian  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

Though  the  right  to  extend  our  institutions,  and  to  occupy  any  of 
the  territories  now  or  hereafler  to  be  acquired  with  them,  be  without 
question  interdicted,  it  has  been  still  held  by  way  of  palliative,  and  is 
furnishing  a  scintilla  of  hope,  there  is  yet  exhibited  no  dear 
intention  to  disturb  us  where  we  already  are  ;  and  within  these  limits 
it  is  asked,  is  there  not  in  reason  a  sufficient  area  for  the  enjoyment  of 
our  mode  of  society,  and  to  make  very  great  developments  in  everj 
kind  of  wealth  and  consideration  ? 

In  this  point  of  view,  all  that  has  been  acquired  in  the  past  by  the 
common  blood  and  treasure,  is  to  be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  free  institutions,  to  those  who  contributed  much  the  smaller  part, 
as  it  may  easily  be  shown,  of  the  blood  and  treasure;  and  all  that  is  to 
be  acquired  in  future  times  is  to  follow  the  same  mode  of  distri- 
bution, exemplifying  the  Scriptural  illustration  of  the  muzzled  ox 
treading  out  the  corn,  so  that  the  influence  and  the  power  that  is  to 
come  from  them  may  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  opposite  and 
hostile  sovereignties.  Had  our  fathers  admitted  the  equal  of  this 
principle  which  their  sons  are  now  practically  and  submissively  work- 
ing under,  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mis^sissippi,  Texas,  Florida,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  would  have  remained  in  their  pr^i- 
tive  desolation,  or  served  still  further  to  complete  that  cordon  of  free 
States  by  which  we  are  to  be  encompassed. 

Dishonorable,  however,  as  these  terms  of  union  undoubtedly  are,  do 
they  promise  that  security  and  repose  for  which  craven  men  sometimes 
barter  personal  honor  and  political  rights  ?  Are  they  such  as  may  be 
proposed  to  the  sons  of  those  who  would  not  even  admit  the  right  of 
taxation  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  though  the  condition  of  repre- 
sentation were  conceded,  who  resisted  the  doctrines  of  restriction  on 
the  Mississippi  which  the  colonists  of  France  and  Spain  were  applying, 
and  were  so  jealous  of  the  power  of  development,  as  to  concede  and 
proclaim  as  a  rule  fbr  future  continental  policy,  what  is  known  as  the 
Monroe  doctrine  ?  Apply  this  doctrine  of  restriction  to  the  Russian, 
without  any  of  our  principles  of  liberty,  and  he  will  pour  out  the 
best  blood  of  the  empire,  and  yielding  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, will  await  only  a  better  occasion  to  strike.  Apply  it  to  the  little 
island  of  Britain,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  will  exhibit  mir- 
acles of  valor  and  of  resources  in  struggles  which  were  worthy  of  the 
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heroic  days  of  old.  Has  republicanism  in  seventy  years  fitted  us  for 
concessions  and  degradations  to  which  not  a  thousand  years  of  mon- 
archy or  despotism  have  fitted  the  Cossack  or  the  Briton  ?  Tdl  the 
Russian  that  he  may  enjoy  unmolested  the  navigation  of  the  Neva, 
and  hold  his  control  over  Poland,  but  in  no  combination  of  events 
must  he  cast  his  eyes  beyond  the  Ural  mountains  or  the  Danube, 
though  his  civilization,  at  ever  so  high  a  point,  shall  impinge  upon  the 
barbaiic  domain  of  the  Mc^lor  the  Tnrk.  Say  to  the  spinners 
of  Manchester  and  the  merchants  of  Thames  dock  that  their  ships 
and  their  cottons  shall  be  undisturbed,  so  that  the  cannon  of  Yersailles 
shall  be  allowed  to  threaten  every  other  court  in  Europe,  will  they  be 
ready  to  accept  such  terms  of  protection  and  existence,  and  are  we  t 
•  •  •  •  •  •-«  • 

Having  thus  calmly,  and  without  exaggeration,  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent the  state  of  thin^;}  as  it  now  exij^ts,  it  might*  be  considered  that 
our  duty  was  performed,  and  that  the  suggestion  of  the  proper  remedy 
should  be  left  to  the  sage  counsels  and  deliberations  of  the  South.  I 
will  not,  however,  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  going  further.  I 
will  not  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  believe  it,  that  there  is  a  hope  or  a 
refuge  left,  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  practical  workings  of  the  existing 
Constitution  and  government — under  some  hoped  for  exigency  of  things 
— some  returning  sen.«e  of  justice — some  new  liglits  of  administration  or 
of  }X)licy  !  After  the  great  mind  of  the  ablest  of  the  statesmen  of  the 
South,  so  intensely  occupied  upon  thi^  subject,  could  not  even  in  his 
day  recognise  the  pos^^ibility  of  such  a  relief,  I  will  not  now  insult 
your  understanding  by  referring  to  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  the  only  alternative  lefl  is  suhi)u'&>ton,  now  and  for- 
ever, without  the  degradation  of  protests,  and  unmeaning  and  contemp- 
tuously received  threats,  or  an  ifnmediate  dissolution  of  the  Union  icith  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  an  independent  government,  or  to  the  re-constntc- 
tion  of  a  federal  sifsteni,  if  that  be  desired,  which  shall  place  forever  our 
lights  and  liberties  beyond  the  reach  of  contingency. 

If  the  slaveholdiiig  States,  in  convention  as.«embled,  shall  elect  dele- 
gates to  a  general  congre.«s,  and  instruct  them  to  devise  and  procci^d 
to  execute  such  remedies  as  the  common  danger  might  suggest,  and  we 
have  already  heard  the  voice  of  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Missis- 
sippi in  favor  of  such  a  ^course,  supported  by  the  resolutions  of  (icor- 
gia,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  together  with  the  hearty  committal  of  South 
Carolina,  the  first  great  step  would  be  secured.  The  convention 
would  proceed  at  once  to  organize  a  Southern  government,  adopt  a 
constitution,  provide  for  the  election  of  officers  under  it,  and  for  minis- 
ters to  foreign  courts,  and  commi:rsionei*s  to  meet  with  those  which 
should  be  appointed  by  a  similar  convention  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  These  commi-^sionei's  would  arrange  the  terms  of  such  future 
union  as  would  be  compatible  with  our  rigiits  and  honor ;  but  if  no 
such  conference  be  grant'jd,  or  union  prove  to  be  practic4ible,  then  the 
electionswill  proceed,  and  the  form  of  government  will  be  inaugurated, 
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and  such  measures  of  defence  be  put  into  operation  as  will  secure  the 
country  od  mterim. 

This  would  be  but  to  imitate  the  course  of  our  ancestors  when  men- 
aced and  surrounded  Xjj  similar  dangers,  and  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  aU  brave  ^nd  free  people  under  like  ciroumstances. 
It  would  be  above  board  and  manlj.  It  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
views  and  intentions  proclaimed  by  us  for  a  third  of  a  centuiy,  and  to 
which,  if  language  has  any  meaning,  we  are  committed  by  every 
regard  to  manliness  and  honor. 

When  I  say  t^t  the  Soulh  h  committed  to  such  a  course  by  every 
consideration  of  manliness  and  honor,  have  I  not  said  enough  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessaiy  to  refer  to  the  arguments,  showing  her  moral  and 
physical  capacity  to  defend  herself  amid  the  new  and  trying  scenes 
which  must  thenceforth  be  enacted.  The  argument  upon  the  re- 
sources and  wealth  of  the  South  has  been  exhausted,  and  we,  as  well 
as  our  enemies,  know  that  there  is  material  among  us  for  a  nation, 
which  in  every  element  of  power  and  wealth  would  very  soon  have  no 
counterpart  anywhere. 

The  bare  possibility  is  at  the  same  time  not  rejected,  that  such  a  show 
of  earnestness  and  firmness  would  render  this  resort  unnecessary,  and 
tend  to  cement  a  more  certain  and  desirable  union. 

*  *  *  *       In  tjie  freedom  which  has  been  given 

to  my  thoughts,  I,  of  course^  hold  in  contempt,  and  trample  under 
foo^  that  painted  devil,  which,  under  the  name-  of  disunion,  has 
been  found  hideous  enough  in  the  past  to  fright  the  boldest  of  us  from 
our  propriety.  There  was  a  day  when  that  cry  was  as  the  ilaming 
sword,  waving  between  Eden  and  the  steep  and  '  rugged  depths  which 
encompassed  the  world  beyond.  It  was  night  and  chaos  substituting 
security  and  prosperity.  It  was  finally  Scylla  exchanged  for  Charybdis  ; 
but  now,  in  the  full  blaze  of  ligiit  and  knowledge,  with  the  benefit  of 
yeai*s  of  argument  and  discussion,  and  of  unmistakable  developments, 
it  has  become  and  must  prove  for  us  the  haven,  rock-bound,  dilhcult 
of  approach,  if  you  please,  but  still  the  only  haven  from  storm,  and 
shipwreck,  and  ruin.  Time  was  when  the  South  trampled  down  and 
swept  into  obscurity  the  true  and  devoted  spirits  who  heralded  these 
truths,  and  pointed  to  this  deliverance,  and  raise  1  tu  her  confidence  and 
ti'ust,  and  high  places,  those  who  preached  to  her  smoother  and  softer 
ways.  They  wei*e  men  who  endured  the  peril  of  advancing  beyond 
tlie  age  in  which  they  were  cast.  I)ut  when  the  South  shall  again, 
after  the  warning  she  has  had,  pursue  a  similar  course,  her  sons  will 
well  deserve  to  exchange  places  with  their  slaves,  and  obscurity  of 
plac3  will  come  truly  to  be  coveted.  The  leader  of  the  gallcv-slaves 
will  only  more  conspicuously  exliibit  his  fetters.  When  inferiority 
and  submii^sion  ai'e  recognised  and  established,  he  will  be  the  true 
man  who  shall  emigrate  with  his  family  and  effects  to  the  master  aec- 
tioHj  where,  at  least,  that  freedom  can  be  ei\joyed  which  is  extended  to 
the  outcasts  of  every  European  soil.  ♦  ♦  * 

Which  of  the  State  legislatures  of  the  South  has  not,  at  one  pe  riod 
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or  another,  pointed  to  disunion  as  a  refuge  from  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  now  realized?  What  political  party  at  the  South  has  not 
been  equally  clear  and  explicit  t  What  public  man,  high  or  low,  in 
our  councils,  has  not  openly  proclaimed  the  same  sentiment,  from  John 
Eandolph,  who  first  saw,  as  he  expi^essed  it,  the  poison  under  the  wings 
of  the  federal  Constitution,  down  to  our  own  day  ?  Is  not  the  same 
language  in  the  mouth  of  every  speaker  from  among  us  who  has  re- 
cently discussed  the  Kansas  question  in  Congress,  and  was  it  not  used 
with  controlling  efficacy  by  the  same  men,  and  others,  in  the  late 
Presidential  campaign?  A  digest  could  readily  be  maide  in  which 
scarce  a  prominent  name  would  be  found  omitted,  though  I  confess, 
judging  from  their  course  in  other  particulars,  the  kind  of  disunion  to 
which  some  of  them  had  reference,  is  to  he  understood  in  a  very  Pick- 
widdan  sense.  The  true,  manly  sentiment  of  the  South  rejects,  how- 
ever, with  scorn,  the  language  of  duplicity.  Action  alone  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  us.  The  occasion  has  come.  We  demoralize  our 
people  by  delay,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  It  is 
due  to  our  Northern  allies — men  who  have  vindicated  the  Constitu- 
tion and  rights  of  the  South,  until  they  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
popular  currents  and  are  lost,  unless  redeemed  again,  when  their  people 
shall  discover  how  truly  they  prophesied  of  the  future,  and  warned  of 
the  dangers  which  are  fully  realized. 

I  have  not  argued  the  South* s  capacity  to  maintain  a  separate  and 
distinct  political  organization,  since  that  has  been  so  fully  and  effect- 
ually done  in  the  last  few  years  by  abler  hands.  The  border  States  of 
JVIaryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  controlled  by  their  necessities, 
must  form  a  part  of  our  system,  for  they  could  not  be  other  than  border 
States,  if  they  elected,  which  is  impossible,  to  go  with  the  North. 
Maryland  would  find  her  choice  in  Baltimore  as  a  ruling  Southern 
mart,  or  an  unimportant  dependency  of  New- York.  This  Southern 
unity  would  then  embrace  about  fourteen  millions  of  people,  white  and 
black.  The  latter  would  be  under  better  control,  because  there  would 
be  l&ss  necessity  for  restrictions,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  argue  in  their  presence  the  question  of  our  relations  with  the  North. 
In  tliis  regard  we  should  enjoy  the  freedom  which  is  now  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  Brazil,  who  have  about  an  equal  slave  population.  Our 
slaves  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy  to  be  tarnperetl  with, 
for  what  American  enemy  could  cross  the  frontiers  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
giniii,  and  Kentucky,  or  penetrate  beyond  our  sea-ports,  and  what  pos- 
sible motive  could  actuate  such  an  enemy.  Could  conquest  bring 
anything  to  the  North  which  would  not  be  secured  by  treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  an.l  would  it  not  be  the  same  with  European  powers  t 
Have  the  inter  sts  and  passions  of  mankind  so  changed,  that  sentiinefitSy 
and  not  interests,  are  to  be  the  controlling  springs  of  action  ?  If 
European  monarchies,  having  colonies,  could  support  the  revolt  of 
our  fathers,  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  policy  rules  and  regulates  the 
aflairs  of  courts.  If  not  single-handed  however,  and  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  her  enemies,  what  alliance  more  natural  than  that  of  the  South, 
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which  is  in  no  rivaliy,  and  presents  such  an  unlimited  field  for  com- 
merce with  European  nations  who  are  in  open  rivalry  "with  the  North. 
*  *  •  *     What  our  duties  may  be  in  all  respects 

under  the  existing  state  of  things,  i^nless  we  detennine  upon  a  separa- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  some  embarrassment.  Every  appropriation  which 
is  voted,  and  every  di.sbui*sement  made  from  the  national  coffers, 
strengthens  by  so  much  those  who  did  not  raise  the  money,  but  who 
derive  the  exclusive  benefit — extending  their  industry,  increasing  their 
growth,  and  cementing  their  power.  Is  an  increase  of  the  army  de- 
manded— in  what  hands  is  its  control  to  be  vested  ?  Are  the  public 
lands  to  be  given  away — who  will  demand  them  for  homesteads  or  to 
gratify  the  rapacity  of  swindling  corporations  1  Are  the  protective 
and  navigation  systems  to  be  altered  —  who  is  it  that  will  dictate  the 
character  of  the  changes  ?  Are  rivers  and  harbore  to  be  opened — 
where  does  not  construction  indefinitely  multiply  them  ?  Is  a  Pacific 
railroad  to  be  constructed — through  what  unnatural  channels  will  it  not 
be  deflected  t  Are  there  to  be  accretions  of  territory  on  the  Northern 
or  Southern  frontiers — what  shall  be  the  practical  result,  so  far  as  our 
wishes  are  concerned  ?  At  this  point  I  would  have  the  attention  of 
Southern  statesmen  arrested,  when,  under  the  existing  state  of  things, 
they  arc  found  casting  wistful  eyes  upon  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  any  portion 
of  Central  America,  llie  most  that  can  be  gained,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kansas,  will  be  a  barren  sceptre  in  their  gra^p— the  word  of  promise 
kept  to  the  ear,  and  broken  to  the  hope !  Of  past  accretions  there 
remain  at  this  moment  1,472,000  square  miles  in  the  hands  of  our 
rulere,  an  extent  greater  by  200,000  miles  than  the  whole  extent  of 
Mexico,  the  whole  of  Central  America,  and  all  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands combined !  *  »  ♦  »  » 


ART.  VI -THK  IRON  SHROUD. 

TuK  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi  was  built  on  the  .<«ummit  of  the 
towering  and  precipitous  ruck  of  Scylla,  and  commanded  a  magnificent 
view  of  Sicily  in  all  its  grandeur.  Here,'  during  the  wars  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were  devastated  by  hostile 
factions,  the  prisoners  were  con(ined,  for  whose  ransom  a  costly  price 
was  demanded.  Here,  too,  in  a  dungeon,  excavated  deep  in  the 
solid  rock,  the  miserable  victim  was  immured,  whom  revenge  pursued 
— the  dark,  fierce,  and  unpi tying  revenge  of  an  Italian  heart. 

ViVKNZio — the  noble  and  the  generous,  the  fearless  in  battle,  and 
the  pride  of  Naples  in  the  sunny  hours  of  her  peace — the  young,  the 
brave,  the  proud  Vivenzio,  fell  beneath  this  subtle  and  remorseless 
spirit.  He  was  the  prisoner  of  Tolfi,  and  he  languished  in  that  rock- 
encircled  dungeon,  which  stood  alone,  and  whose  portals  never  opened 
twice  upon  a  living  captive. 

It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast   cage,  for  the  roof,  and  floor,  and 
sides  were  cf  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and  spaciously  constructed.     High 
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above  there  ran  a  range  of  seven  grated  windows,  guarded  Mrith 
massive  bars  of  the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light  and  air.  Save 
these,  and  the  tall  folding  doors  beneath  them,  which  occupied  the 
centre,  no  chink,  or  chasm,  or  projection,  broke  the  smooth  black 
surface  of  the  walls.  An  iron -bedstead,  littered  with  straw,  stood  in 
one  corner ;  and  beside  it  a  vessel  with  water,  and  a  coarse  dish  filled 
with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Yivenzio  shrunk  with  dismay  as  he  enter- 
ed this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous  doors  triple-locked  by  tlie 
silent  ruffians  who  conducted  him  to  it.  Their  silence  seemed  pro- 
phetic of  his  fate,  and  the  living  grave  that  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
His  menaces  and  hi^  entreaties,  his  indi«:nant  appeals  for  justice,  and 
his  impatient  questioning  of  their  intentions,  were  alike  vain.  They 
listened,  but  spoke  not.  Fit  ministers  of  a  crime  that  should  have  no 
tongue  ! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their  retiring  steps !  And,  as  their 
faint  echoes  died  along  the  winding  ptissages,  a  fearful  presage  grew 
within  him,  that  never  more  the  face,  or  voice,  or  tread  of  man 
would  greet  his  senses.  He  had  seen  human  beings  for  the  last  time  ! 
And  he  had  looked  his  last  upon  the  bright  sky  and  upon  the  smiling 
earth,  and  upon  a  beautiful  world  he  loved,  and  whose  minion  he  had 
been  !  Here  he  was  to  end  his  life — a  life  he  had  just  b^nn  to  revel 
in !  And  by  what  means  t  By  secret  poison  t  or  by  murderous 
assault  ?  No — for  then  it  had  been  needless  to  bring  him  thither. 
Famine,  perhnps — a  thousand  deaths  in  one  !  It  was  ternble  to  think 
of  it ;  but  yet  it  was  more  terrible  to  picture  long,  long  years  of  cap- 
tivity, in  a  solitude  so  appalling,  a  loneliness  so  dreary,  that  thought, 
for  want  of  fellowship,  would  lose  itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  into 
idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  unless  he  had  the  power,  with  his 
bare  hands,  of  rending  asunder  the  solid  iron  walls  of  his  prison.  He 
could  not  hope  for  liberty  from  the  relenting  mercies  of  his  enemy. 
His  instant  death,  under  any  form  of  refined  cruelty,  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it,  and  he  had  not.  It  was 
too  evident,  therefore,  he  was  reserved  for  some  premeditated  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  vengeance  could  transcend  in  fiendish  malice, 
either  the  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still  slower  one  of  solitary  in- 
carceration, till  the  last  lingering  sparks  of  life  expired,  or  till  reason 
fied,  and  nothing  should  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute  functions  of 
the  body? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  entered  his  dungeon,  and  the  ap- 
proaching shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in  total  darkness,  as  he  pacod  up 
and  down  revolving  in  his  mind  these  horrible  forebodings.  No  toll- 
ing bell  from  the  castle,  or  from  any  neighboring  church  or  convent, 
struck  upon  his  ear  to  tell  how  the  hours  passed.  Frequently  he 
would  stop  to  listen  for  some  sound  that  might  betoken  the  vicinity  of 
man  ;  but  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  the  silence  of  the  tomb,  are  not  so 
still  an«i  deep  as  the  oppressive  desolation  by  which  he  w;is  encom- 
passed.    His  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  threw  himself  dejectedly 
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down  upon  his  couch  of  straw.  Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the 
consciousness  of  misery,  and  bland  dreates  wafted  his  delighted  spirit 
to  which  were  once  glowing  realities  for  him,  in  whose  ravishing 
illusions  he  soon  lost  the  remembrance  that  he  was  Tolfi's  prisonef. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight ;  but  how  long  he  had  slept  he 
knew  not.  It  might  be  early  morning,  or  it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for 
he  could  measure  time  by  no  other  note  of  its  progress  than  light  and 
darkness.  He  had  been  so  happy  in  bds  sleep,  amid  friends  who 
loved  him,  and  the  sweeter  endearments  of  those  who  loved  him  as 
friends  could  not,  that  in  the  first  moments  of  waking^  his  startled 
mind  seemed  to  admit  the  knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  if  it  had  burst 
upon  it  for  the  first  time,  fresh  in  all  its  appalling  horrors.  He  gazed 
round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amazement,  and  took  up  a  handful 
of  the  straw  upon  which  he  lay,  as  though  he  wOuld  ask  himself  what 
it  meant.  But  memory,  too  faithful  to  her-  office,  soon  unveiled  the 
melancholy  past,  while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  ta.sk,  flaished  before 
his  eyes  the  tremendous  future.  Hie  contrast  overpowered  him.  He 
remained  for  some  time  lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright  visions  that 
vanished ;  and  recoiling  from  the  present,  which  clung  to  him  as  a 
poisoned  garment. 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  surveyed  his  gloomy  dungeon. 
Alas !  the  stronger  light  of  day  only  served  to  confirm  what  the 
gloomy  indistinctness  df  the  preceding  evening  had  partially  disclosed, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  escape.  As,  however,  his  eyes  wandered 
round  and  round,  and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed'  two  circum- 
stances which  excited  his  surprise  and  curiosity.  The  one,  he  thought, 
might  be  fancy  ;  but  the  other  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of  water, 
and  the  di«h  which  contained  his  food,  had  been  removed  from  his 
side  while  he  slept,  and  now  stood  near  the  door.  Were  he  even  in- 
clined to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he  had  mistaken  the  spot  where  he 
saw  them  over-night,  he  could  not,  for  the  pitcher  now  in  his  dungeon 
was  neither  of  the  same  form  nor  color  as  the  other,  while  the  food 
was  changed  for  some  other  of  better  quality.  He  had  been  visited, 
therefore,  during  the  night.  But  how  had  the  person  obtained  en- 
trance? Could  he  have  slept  so  soundly,  that  the  unlocking  and 
opening  of  those  ponderous  portals  were  effected  without  waking  him  t 
He  would  have  said  this  was  not  possible,  but  that  in  doing  so,  he 
must  admit  a  greater  difficulty,  an  entrance  by  other  means,  of  which 
he  was  convinced  there  existed  none.  It  was  not  intended,  then,  that 
he  should  be  left  to  pcnsh  from  hunger.  But  the  secret  and  myste- 
rious mode  of  supplying  food,  seemed  to  indicate  he  was  to  have  no 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  a  human  being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had  attracted  his  notice,  was  the 
disappearance,  as  he  bclievcil,  of  one  of  the  seven  grated  windows 
that  ran  along  the  top  of  his  prison.  lie  felt  confident  that  he  had 
besenTd  and  counted  them  ;  for  he  was  rather  surprized  at  their  num- 
ber, and  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their  form,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  their  aiTangement,  at  unequal  distances.     It  was  so  much 
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easier,  however,  to  suppose  he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  portion  of 
the  solid  iron,  which  formed  the  walls,  could  have  escaped  from  its 
position,  that  he  soon  dismissed  the  thought  from  his  mind. 

Yivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that  was  before  him,  without  appre- 
hension. It  might  be  poisoned  ;  but  if  it  were  he  knew  he  could  not 
escape  death,  should  such  be  the  design  of  Tolfi,  and  the  quickest 
death  would  be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloomily  ;  though  not  without  a  faint 
hope  that,  by  keeping  watch  at  night,  he  might  observe  when  the  per- 
son came  again  to  bring  him  food,  which  he  supposed  he  would  do  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of  being  approached  by 
a  living  creature,  and  the  opportunity  it  might  present  of  learning  the 
doom  prepared,  or  preparing,  for  him,  imparted  some  comfort.  Be- 
sides, if  he  came  alone,  might  he  not  in  a  furious  onset  overpower 
him !  Or  he  might  be  accessible  to  i)ity,  or  the  influence  of  such 
munificent  rewards  as  he  could  bestow,  if  once  more  at  liberty  and 
master  of  himself.  Say  he  was  unarmed.  The  worst  that  could  be- 
faU,  if  not  bribes,  nor  prayers,  nor  force  prevailed,  was  a  friendly 
blow,  which,  though  dealt  in  a  damned  cause,  might  work  a  desired 
end.  There  was  no  chance  so  desperate,  but  it  looked  lovely  in  Vi- 
venzio's  eyes,  compared  with  the  idea  of  being  totally  abandoned. 

The  night  came  and  Vivenzio  watched.  Morning  came,  and  Vi- 
venzio  was  confounded !  He  must  have  slumbered  without  knowing 
it.  Sleep  must  have  stolen  over  him  when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
in  that  interval  of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been  baffled  ;  for  thei*e  stood 
his  replenished  pitcher  of  water,  and  there  his  day's  meal.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Casting  his  looks  toward  the  windows  in  his  dungeon,  he 
counted  but  five  !  Here  was  no  deception  ;  and  he  was  now  con- 
vinced there  had  been  none  the  day  before,  l^ut  what  did  all  this  por- 
tend t  Into  what  strange  and  mysterious  den  had  he  l)een  cast  t  He 
gazed  until  his  eyes  ached ;  he  could  discover  nothing  to  explain  the 
mystery.  That  it  was  so,  he  knew.  Why  it  was  so,  he  racked  his 
imagination  in  vain  to  conjecture.  He  examined  the  doors.  A 
simple  circumstance  convinc^'d  him  they  had  not  been  opened. 

A.  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown  against  them  the 
preceding  day,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro,  remained  where  he  had  cast  it, 
though  it  must  have  been  displaced  by  the  slightest  motion  of  either 
of  the  doors.  This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be  disputed  ;  and  it 
followed  there  must  be  some  secret  machinery  in  the  walls  by  which 
a  person  could  enter.  He  inspected  tliem  closely.  They  appeared  to 
him  one  solid  and  compact  mass  of  iron  ;  or  joined,  if  joined  they 
were,  with  such  nice  art,  that  no  mark  of  division  was  preceptible. 
Agsiin  and  again  he  suiveycd  them — and  the  floor — and  the  roof — and 
that  range  of  visionary  windows,  as  he  was  now  idinost  tempted  to 
consider  them :  he  could  discover  notliing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  re- 
lieve his  doubts  or  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that 
altogether  the  dungeon  had  a  more  contnictcd  appearance — that  it 
looked  smaller ;  but  thi:*   he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and   the  impression 
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naturally  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  undeniable  disappearance  of 
two  of  the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio  looked  forward  to  the  return  of 
night ;  and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved  that  no  treacherous  c^ieep 
should  again  betray  him.  Instead  of  seeking  his  bed  of  straw,  he 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  his  dungeon  till  daylight,  straining 
his  eyes  in  every  direction  through  the  daikness,  to  watch  for  any  ap- 
pearances that  might  explain  these  m3rsteries.  While  thus  engaged, 
and  ns  nearly  as  he  could  judge  (by  the  time  that  afterward  elapj^ed 
before  the  morning  came  in),  about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  slight 
tremulous  motion  of  the  floors.  He  stopped.  The  motion  lasted 
nearly  a  minute;  but  it  was  so  extremely  gentle,  that  he  almost 
doubted  whether  it  was  real,  or  only  imaginary.  He  listened.  Not 
a  sound  could  be  heard.  Presently,  however,  he  felt  a  rush  of  cold 
air  blow  upon  him  ;  and  dashing  toward  the  quarter  whence  it  seemed 
to  proceed,  he  stumbled  over  something  which  he  judged  to  be  the 
water  ewer.  The  rush  of  cold  air  was  no  longer  perceptible ;  and  as 
Vivenzio  stretched  out  his  hands,  he  found  himself  close  to  the  wall$^ 
He  remained  motionlers  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  nothing  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  the  night  to  excite  his  attention,  thou^zh  he 
continued  to  watch  with  unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morning  wri*e  visible  through  the  grated 
windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divisions  of  light,  the  darkness  that  still 
pervaded  every  other  part,  long  before  Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish any  object  in  his  dungeon.  Instinctively  and  fearfully  he 
turned  his  eyes  hot  and  inflamed  with  watching,  toward  them.  There 
were  four  I  He  could  see  only  four  :  but  it  might  be  that  some  in- 
vening  object  prevented  the  fifth  from  becoming  preccptible ;  and  he 
waited  impatiently  to  ascertain  if  it  were  fo.  As  the  light  strength- 
ened, however,  and  penetrated  every  corner  of  the  cell,  other  objects 
of  amazement  struck  his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  pitcher  he  had  used  the  day  before,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  them,  nearer  to  the  wall,  stood  the  one  he  had  noticed  the 
first  night.  It  was  filled  with  water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food.  He 
was  now  certain  that,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  an  opening 
was  obtained  through  the  iron  wall,  and  that  through  this  opening 
the  current  of  air  had  found  entrance.  But  how  noiseless !  For  had 
a  feather  almost  waved  at  the  time,  he  must  have  heard  it.  Again 
he  examined  that  part  of  the  wall ;  but  both  to  sight  and  touch  it  ap- 
peared one  even  and  uniform  suiface,  while  to  repeated  and  violent 
blows  there  was  no  revei'berating  sound  indicative  of  hoUownf  ss. 

This  perplexing  mystery  had  for  a  time  withdrawn  his  thoughts 
from  the  windows ;  but  now,  directing  his  eyes  again  toward  them,  he 
saw  that  the  fifth  had  di.'^appeared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing two,  without  the  least  distinguishable  alteration  of  external  ap- 
pearances. The  remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven  had  originally 
looked  ;  that  is,  occupying,  at  irregular  distances,  the  top  of  the  wail 
on  that  side  of  the  dungeon.     The  tall  folding-door,  too,  still  seemed 
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to  stand  beneath,  m  the  centre  of  these  four,  as  it  had  at  first  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  seven.  But  he  could  no  longer  doubt,  what,  on  the 
preceding  day,  he  fancied  might  be  the  eifect  of  visual  deception. 
The  dungeon  was  smaller.  The  roof  had  lowered — and  the  opposite 
ends  had  contracted  the  intermediate  distance  bj  a  space  equal,  he 
thought,  to  that  over  which  the  three  windows  had  extended.  He 
was  bewildered  in  vain  imaginings  to  account  for  these  things.  Some 
frightful  purpose — some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or  body — some  un- 
heaid-of  device  for  producing  exquisite  miser}',  luiiced,  he  was  sure, 
in  what  had  taken  place. 

Oppref«ed  with  this  belief,  and  distracted  more  by  the  dreadful  un- 
certainty of  whatever  fate  impended,  than  he  could  be  dismayed,  he 
thought,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  worse,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after 
hour,  yielding  his  fears  in  succession  to  every  haggard  fancy.  At  last 
a  horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly  across  his  mind,  and  he  stalled  up 
with  a  frantic  air.  "  Yes  !'*  he  exclaimed,  looking  wildly  around  his 
dungeon,  and  shuddering  as  he  spoke — **  Yes  !  it  must  be  so  !  I  see  it — I 
feel  the  maddening  truth  like  scorching  flames  upon  my  brain! 
Eternal  God ! — support  me !  it  must  be  so ! — Yes,  yes,  that  is  to  be 
my  fate !  Yon  roof  will  descend  ! — these  walls  will  hem  me  round — 
and  slowly,  slowly,  crush  me  in  their  iron  arms !  Look  God !  look 
down  upon  me,  and  in  mercy  strike  me  with  instant  death  I  Oh, 
fiend — oh,  devil — is  this  your  revenge  1" 

He  dashed  himself  upon  the  ground  in  agony  ; — tears  burst  from 
him,  and  the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  face ;  he  sobbed 
aloud — he  tore  his  hair — he  rolled  about  like  one  suffering  intolerable 
anguish  of  body,  and  would  have  bitten  the  iron  floor  beneath  him  ; 
he  breathed  fearful  curses  upon  Tolfi,  and  the  next  moment  passionate 
prayers  to  heaven  for  immediate  death.  Then  the  violence  of  his 
grief  became  exhausted,  and  he  lay  still,  weeping  as  a  child  would 
weep.  The  twilight  of  departing  day  shed  its  gloom  around  him  ere 
he  arose  from  that  posture  of  utter  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He  had 
taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of  water  had  cooled  the  fever  of  his 
parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not  vi.-'ited  his  eyes  for  six-and-thirty  hours. 
He  was  faint  with  hunger  ;  weary  with  watching,  and  with  the  excess 
of  his  emotions.  He  tasted  of  his  food  ;  he  drank  with  avidity  of 
the  water  ;  and  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  to  his  straw,  cast  himself 
upon  it  to  brood  again  over  the  appalling  image  that  had  fastened 
itself  upon  his  almost  frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slept.  But  his  slumbers  were  not  tranquil.  He  resisted,  as 
long  as  he  could,  their  approach  ;  and  when,  at  last,  enfeebled  nature 
yielded  to  their  influence,  he  found  no  oblivion  from  his  cares.  Ter- 
rible dreams  haunUd  him — ^ghastly  visions  harrowed  up  his  imagina- 
tion— he  shouted  and  screamed,  as  if  he  already  felt  the  dungeon's 
ponderous  roof  descending  on  him — he  breathed  hard  and  thick,  as 
though  writhing  between  its  iron  walls.  Then  would  he  spring  up— 
stare  wildly  about  him — stretch  forth  his  hands,  to  be  sure  he  yet  had 
space  enough  to  live — ^and,  muttering  some  incoherent  words,  sink 
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down  again,  to  pass  through  the  same  fierce  vicissitudes  of  delirious 
sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  upon  Vivenzio.  But  it  was 
high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  off  its  stupor,  or  he  awoke  to  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  situation.  And  what  a  fixed  energy  of  despair 
sat  upon  his  pale  features,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upward,  and  gazed  upon 
the  THREE  windows  that  now  alone  remained  !  The  three  ! — there 
were  no  more ! — and  they  seemed  to  number  his  own  allotted  days. 
Slowly  ahd  calmly  he  next  surveyed  the  top  and  sides,  and  compre- 
hended all  the  meaning  of  the  diminished  height  of  the  former,  as  well 
as  of  the  gradual  approximation  of  the  latter.  The  contracted  di- 
mensions of  his  mysterious  prison  were  now  too  gross  and  palpable  to 
be  the  juggle  of  his  heated  imagination.  Still  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
means,  Vivenzio  could  put  no  cheat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the  end. 
By  what  horrible  ingenuity  it  was  contrived,  that  walls,  and  roof,  and 
windows,  should  thus  silently  and  imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and 
without  motion  almost,  fold,  as  it  were,  within  each  other,  he  knew 
not.  Pie  only  knew  they  did  so ;  and  he  vainly  strove  to  persuade 
himself  it  was  the  intention  of  the  contriver,  to  rack  the  miserable 
wretch  who  might  be  immured  there  with  anticipation,  merely,  of  a 
fate,  from  which,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony,  he  was  to  be  re- 
prieved. 

Gladly  would  he  have  clung  even  to  this  possibility,  if  his  heart 
would  have  let  him ;  but  he  felt  a  dreadful  assurance  of  its  fallacy. 
And  what  matchless  inhumanity  it  was  to  doom  the  sufferer  to  such 
lingering  torments — to  lead  him  day  by  day  to  so  appalling  a  death, 
unsupported  by  the  consolations  of  religioir,  unvisited  by  any  human 
being,  abandoned  to  himself,  deserted  of  all,  and  denied  even  the  sad 
privilege  of  knowing  that  his  cruel  destiny  would  awaken  pity !  Alone 
he  was  to  perish  ! — alone  he  was  to  wait  a  slow  coming  torture,  whose 
most  exquisite  pangs  would  be  inflicted  by  that  very  solitude  and  that 
tardy  coming ! 

**  It  is  not  death  I  fear,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  the  death  I  must  pre- 
pare for !  Methinks,  too,  I  could  meet  even  that-^all  horrible  and 
revolting  as  it  is — if  it  might  overtake  me  now.  But  where  shall  I 
find  fortitude  to  tarry  till  it  oorae  ?  How  can  I  outlive  the  three  long 
days  and  nights  I  have  to  live  ?  There  is  no  power  within  me  to  bid 
the  hideous  spectre  hence — none  to  make  it  familiar  to  my  thoughts  ; 
or  myself,  patient  of  its  errand.  My  thoughts,  rather,  will  flee  from 
me,  and  I  grow  mad  in  looking  at  it.  Oh  I  for  a  deep  sleep  to  fnll 
upon  me !  That  so,  in  death's  likeness,  I  might  embrace  death  itself, 
and  drink  no  more  of  the  cup  that  is  presented  to  me,  than  my  faint- 
ing spirit  has  already  tasted !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations,  Vivenzio  noticed  that  his  accus- 
tomed meal,  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  had  been  convv-yed,  as  before, 
into  his  dungeon.  But  this  circumstance  no  longer  excited  his  sur- 
prise. His  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  others  of  a  far  greater  mag- 
nitude.    It  suggested,  however,  a  feeble  hope  of  deliverance ;   and 
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there  is  no  hope  so  feeble  as  not  to  yield  some  support  to  a  heart  bend- 
ing under  despair.  He  resolved  to  watch,  during  the  ensuing  night, 
for  the  signs  he  had  before  observed  ;  and  should  he  again  feel  the 
gentle,  tremulous  motion  of  the  floor,  or  the  current  of  air,  to  seize 
that  moment  for  giving  audible  expression  to  his  misery.  Some  per- 
son must  be  near  him,  and  within  reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant 
when  his  food  was  supplied ;  some  one,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  pity. 
Or  if  not,  to  be  told  even  that  his  apprehensions  were  just,  and  that 
his  fate  was  to  be  what  he  foreboded,  would  be  preferable  to  a  suspense 
which  hung  upon  the  possibility  of  his  worst  fears  being  visionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  as  the  hour  approached  when  Yivcnzio 
imagined  he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood  fixed  and  silent  as  a 
statue.  He  feared  to  breathe,  almost,  lest  he  might  lose  any  sound 
which  would  warn  him  of  their  coming.  While  thus  listenuig,  with 
every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  strained  to  an  agony  of  attention,  it 
occurred  to  him  he  should  be  more  sensible  of  the  motion,  probably,  if 
he  stretched  himself  along  the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid  him- 
self softly  down^  and  had  not  been  long  in  that  position  when — yes — 
he  was  certain  of  it — the  floor  moved  under  him  !  He  sprang  up, 
and  in  a  voice  suflbcatcd  nearly  with  emotion,  he  called  aloud.  He 
paused — the  motion  ceased — he  felt  no  stream  of  air — all  was  hushed 
— no  voice  answered  to  his — he  burst  into  tears,  and  as  he  sank  to  the 
ground,  in  renewed  anguish,  exclaimed — "  Oh,  my  God !  my  God  ! 
You  alone  have  power  to  save  me  now,  or  strengthen  me  for  the  trial 
you  pennit." 

Another  morning  dawned  upon  the  wretched  captive,  and  the  fatal 
index  of  his  doom  met  hi^eycs.  Two  windows  ! — and  two  days — and 
all  would  be  over !  Fresh  food — fresh  water !  The  mysterious  visit 
had  been  paid,  though  he  had  implored  it  in  vain.  Ijut  how  awfully 
was  his  prayer  answered  in  what  he  now  saw  !  The  roof  of  the  dun- 
geon was  within  a  foot  of  his  head.  The  two  ends  were  so  near,  that 
in  six  paces  he  trod  the  space  between  them.  Vivenzio  shuddered  as 
he  gazed,  and  as  his  steps  traversed  the  narrowed  area.  But  his  feel- 
ings no  longer  vented  themselves  in  frantic  wailings.  With  folded 
arms,  and  clenched  .teeth,  with  eyes  that  were  bloodshot  from  much 
watching,  and  fixed  with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground,  with  a  hard 
quick  breathing,  and  a  hurried  walk,  he  strode  backward  and  forward 
in  silent  musing  for  several  hours.  What  mind  shall  conceive,  what 
tongue  utter,  or  what  pen  describe  the  dark  and  terrible  character  of 
his  thoughts  ?  Like  the  fate  that  moulded  tliem,  they  had  no  simili- 
tude in  the  wide  range  of  this  world's  agony  for  man.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  over  his  bed  of  straw.  Words  are  inscribed  there  !  A  human 
language,  traced  by  a  human  hand  !  He  i-ushes  toward  them ;  but 
his  blood  freezes  as  he  reads  : — 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by  the  gold  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi, 
spent  three  years  in  contriving  and  executing  this  accursed  triumph  of 
my  art.     When  it  was  completed,  the  perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devil  than 
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man,  who  conducted  me  hither  one  morning,  to  be  witness,  as  he  said, 
of  its  perfection,  doomed  me  to  be  the  first  victim  of  my  own  perni- 
cious skill ;  lest,  as  he  declared,  I  should  divulge  the  secret,  or  repeat 
the  effort  of  my  ingenuity.  Mslj  Grod  pardon  him,  as  I  hope  he  will 
me,  that  ministered  to  his  unhallowed  purpose !  Miserable  wretch, 
whoe*er  thou  art,  that  readest  these  lines,  fall  on  thy  knees,  and  invoke, 
as  I  have  done,  His  sustaining  mercy,  who  alone  can  nerve  thee  to 
meet  the  vengeance  of  Tolfi,  armed  with  this  tremendous  engine  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  must  crush  you,  as  it  will  the  needy  wretch  Arho 
made  it." 

A  deep  groan  bui'st  from  Vivenzio.  He  stood  like  one  transfixed, 
with  dilated  eyes,  expanded  nostrils,  and  quivering  lips,  gazing  at  this 
fatal  inscription.  It  was  as  if  a  voice  from  the  sepulchre  hud  sounded 
in  his  ears,  "Prepare!"  Hope  forsook  him.  There  was  his  sen- 
tence, recorded  in  those  dismal  words.  The  future  stood  unveiled  be- 
fore him,  ghastly  and  appalling.  His  brain  already  feels  the  descending 
horror — his  bones  seem  to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty  grasp  of 
the  iron  walls !  Unknowing  what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles  in  his 
garment  for  some  weapon  of  self-destruction.  He  clenches  his  throat 
in  his  convulf«ive  gripe,  as  though  he  would  strangle  himself  at  once. 
He  stares  upon  the  walls,  and  his  warring  spirit  demands,  *•  Will  they 
not  anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  my  head  against  them  t"  An  hys- 
teiical  laugh  chokes  him  as  he  exclaims,  "  Why  should  I?  He  was 
but  a  man  who  died  first  in  their  fierce  embrace,  and  I  should  be  less 
than  man  not  to  do  as  much !" 

The  evening  sun  wtis  descending,  and  Vivenzio  beheld  its  golden 
beams  streaming  through  one  of  the  windows.  VV'hat  a  thrill  of  joy 
shot  through  his  soul  at  the  sight !  It  was  a  precious  link,  that  uni- 
ted him  for  the  moment  witli  the  world  beyond.  There  was  ecstasy 
in  the  thought.  As  he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
windows  had  lowered  sufficiently  for  him  to  reach  them.  With  one 
bound  he  was  beneath  them — with  one  wild  spring  he  clung  to  the 
bars.  Whether  it  was  so  contrived,  purposely  to  madden  with  delight 
the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew  not ;  but,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
vista,  cut  through  the  solid  rocks,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  setting  sun, 
olive  groves,  shady  walks,  and,  in  the  farthest  distance,  delicious 
glimpses  of  magnificent  Sicily,  burst  upon  his  sight.  How  exquisite 
was  the  cool  breeze  as  it  swept  across  his  cheek,  loaded  with  fragrance  ! 
He  inhaled  it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of  continued  life.  And 
there  was  a  freshness  in  the  landscape,  and  in  the  rippling  of  the  calm 
green  sea,  that  fell  upon  his  withering  heart  like  dew  upon  the  parched 
earth.  How  he  gazcJ,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to  his  hold  !  some- 
times hanging  by  one  hand,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and  then  grasp- 
ing the  bars  with  bo'h,  as  loth  to  quit  the  smiling  paradise  outstretched 
before  him ;  till  exhausted,  and  his  hands  swollen  and  benumbed,  he 
dropped  helpless  down,  and  lay  stunned  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  glorious  vision  had  vanished.     He  was  in 
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darkness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  not  a  dream  that  had  passed 
before  his  sleeping  fancy ;  but  gradually  his  scattered  thoughts  re- 
turned, and  with  them  came  remembrance.  Yes  !  he  had  looked  once 
again  upon  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  nature !  Once  again  his  eyes  had 
trembled  beneath  their  veiled  lids,  at  the  sun's  radiance,  and  sought 
repose  in  the  soft  verdure  of  the  olive-tree,  or  the  gentle  swell  of  undu- 
lating waves.  Oh,  that  he  were  a  mariner,  exposed  upon  those 
waves  to  the  worst  fury  of  storm  and  tempest ;  or  a  very  wretch, 
loathsome  with  disease,  plague-stricken,  and  his  body  one  leprous  con- 
tagion from  crown  to  sole,  hunted  forth  to  gasp  out  the  remnant  of  in- 
fectious life  beneath  those  verdant  trees,  so  he  might  shun  the  destiny 
upon  whose  edge  he  tottered ! 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would  steal  over  his  mind  from  time  to 
time,  in  spite  of  himself ;  but  they  scarcely  moved  it  from  that  stupor 
into  which  it  had  sunk,  and  which  kept  him,  during  the  whole  night, 
like  one  who  had  been  drugged  with  opium.  He  was  equally  insensi- 
ble to  the  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  though  the  third  day  was  now 
commencing  since  even  a  drop  of  water  had  passed  his  lips.  He  re- 
mained on'  the  gi*ound,  sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  lying ;  at  inter- 
vals sleeping  heavily  ;  and  when  not  sleeping,  silently  brooding  over 
what  was  to  come,  or  talking  aloud,  in  disordered  speech,  of  his 
wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his  home,  and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a  con- 
fused mingling  of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  sixth  and  last  moraing  dawned  upon 
Vivenzio,  if  dawn  it  might  be  called — the  dim,  obscure  light  which 
feintly  struggled  through  the  one  solitary  window  of  his  dungeon. 
He  could  hardly  be  said  tt)  notice  the  melancholy  token.  And  yet  he 
did  notice  it ,  for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the  portentous  sign, 
there  was  a  slight  convulsive  distortion  of  his  countenance.  But  what 
did  attract  his  notice,  and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agitation  was  ex- 
cessive, was  the  change  his  iron  bed  had  undergone.  It  was  a  bed  no 
longer.  It  stood  before  him,  the  visible  sembLincc  of  a  funeral  couch 
or  bier !  When  he  beheld  this  he  started  from  the  ground  ;  and,  in 
raising  himself  suddenly,  struck  his  head  against  the  roof,  which  was 
now  so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand  upright.  "  God's  will  be 
done  !"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  crouched  his  boly,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  bier ;  for  such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had  been  so  con- 
trived, by  the  mechanical  art  of  Lndo\  ico  Sfurza,  that  as  the  advan- 
cing walls  tame  in  contact  with  its  head  and  foot,  a  pressure  was  pro- 
duced upon  concealed  springs,  which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in  motion 
a  very  simple  though  ingeniously-contrived  machinery,  that  eifected 
the  transformation.  The  object  was,  of  course,  to  heighten,  in  the 
closing  scene  of  this  honnble  drama,  all  the  feelings  of  despair  and 
anguish  which  the  preceding  ones  had  aroused.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to  tulmit  only  a  shadowy  kind  of 
gloonl  rather  than  light,  that  the  wretched  captive  might  be  surround- 
ed, as  it  were,  with  evoi-y  seeming  preparation  for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his  bier.     Then  he  kn  ^It  and  prayed 
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fervently;  and  sometimes  tears  would  gush  from  him.  The  air 
seemed  thick,  and  he  breathed  with  difficulty ;  or  it  might  be  that  he 
fancied  it  was  so,  from  the  hot  and  narrow  limits  of  his  dungeon, 
which  were  now  so  diminished  that  he  could  neither  stand  up  nor  lie 
down  at  his  full  length.  But  his  wasted  spirits  and  oppressed  mind 
no  longer  struggled  within  him.  He  was  past  hope,  and  fear  shook 
him  no  more.  Happy  if  thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final  blow ;  for 
he  would  have  fallen  beneath  it  almost  unconscious  of  a  pang.  But 
such  a  lethargy  of  the  soul,  after  such  an  excitetnent  of  its  fiercest 
passions,  had  entered  into  the  diabolical  calculations  of  Tolfi ;  and  the 
fell  artificer  of  his  designs  had  imagined  a  counteracting  device. 

The  tolling  of  an  enormous  bell  struck  upon  the  ears  of  Vivenzio ! 
He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The  sound  was  so  dose  and  stunning 
that  it  seemed  to  shatter  his  very  brain,  while  it  echoed  through  the 
rocky  passages  like  reverberating  peals  of  thunder.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and  walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall 
upon  and  close  around  him  at  once.  Vivenzio  screamed,  and  instinc- 
tively spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he  had  a  giant's  strength  to 
hold  them  back.  They  had  moved  nearer  to  him,  and  were  now  mo- 
tionless. Vivenzio  looked  up,  and  saw  the  roof  almost  touching  his 
head,  even  as  he  sat  cowering  beneath  it ;  and  he  felt  that  a  farther 
contraction  of  but  a  few  inches  only  must  commence  the  frightful 
operation.  Boused  as  he  had  been,  he  now  gasped  for  breath.  His 
body  shook  violently — he  was  bent  nearly  double.  His  hands  rested 
upon  either  wall,  and  his  feet  were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  front.  Thus  he  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  when 
that  deafening  bell  beat  again,  and  again  there  came  the  crash  of  hor- 
rid death.  But  the  concussion  was  now  so  gi*eat  that  it  struck 
Vivenzio  down.  As  he  lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the  bell  beat 
loud  and  frequent — crash  succeeded  crash — ^and  on,  and  on,  and  on 
came  the  mysterious  engine  of  death,  till  Vivenzio's  smothered  groans 
were  heard  no  more!  He  was  hombly  crushed  by  the  ponderous 
roof  and  collapsing  sides — and  the  flattened  bier  was  his  Iron  Shroud  /* 


ART.  VII.-THE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  RACES  OF  MEN.t 

We  have  long  taken  the  "  New- York  Day  Book,"  and  have  really 
been  disgusted  by  the  frequent  repetition  of,  what  seemed  to  us,  the  in- 
j^ }  consequential  truism  and  vulgar  common-place,  "  The  negro  is  not  a 
' f  black- white-man."  Until  we  read  Dr.  Van  Evrie's  book,  we  had  no 
idea  that  this  assertion  carried  with  it,  when  proved,  expanded,  am- 
plified, and  applied,  a  new  discovery  and  a  new  and  important  theory 
in  physiological  and  sociological  science.     We  had  no  idea  that  these 
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few  words  were  the  condensed  expression  and  definition  of  a  new 
philosophy  in  niorals  as  well  as  in  physics.     Indeed,  we  had  consider- 
ed them  but  the  ad  captandum  catch- words  of  a  half  converted  Loco- 
foco — a  mere  appeal  to  the  prejudice  against  caste,  color,  and  race. 
But  we  were  gro^ly  mistaken.    As  the  phrase  "  laissez-faire'^  compre- 
hends and  defines  the  whole  science  of  modem  political  economy,  so 
the  assertion,  "  The  negro  is  not  a  black-white-man,"  is  but  the  ab- 
breviated definition  of  a  new  and  a  true  philosophy,  in  morals  and  in 
physics.     The  author  has  filled  a  vacuum,  supplied  a  desideratum,  in 
science  and   in  litei*ature.      He  has  discovered  a  great  truth,  in  a 
field  of  investigation  which  only  bewildered  Lavater,  and  Gall,  and 
Spurzheim,  and  enabled  them  to  bewilder  their  readers.  His  reasoning 
is  always  demonstrative ;  theirs  chiefly  speculative.     His  is  incontro- 
vertible and  conclusive,  because  he  deals  with  physics,  appeals  to  the 
evidences  of  our  senses,  and  ventures  into  the  moral  and  intellectual 
only  in  so  far  as   they  are  inseparably,  universally,  and   necessarily 
connected  with  the  physical.     In  establishing  his  theory  he  employs 
throughout  physical  demonstration,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sent, for  no  man  can  discredit  the  uniform  and  unvarying  evidence  of 
his  senses.     To  illustrate :  '^  Anatomy  displays  to  the  eye  the  facts, 
tbat,  not  only  in  color,  hair,  beard,  voice,  figure,  &c.,  but  in  every 
limb  and  member  of  the  body,  even  to  the  minutest  globule  of  blood, 
the  negro  difiers  from  tlie  white  man  ;  and  there  never  lived  a  negro 
who  did  not,  in  every  limb,  member,  and  bodily  function,  differ  essen- 
tially and  specifically  from  the  white  man  an  I  from  every  white  man 
who  ever   lived."       This  is  demonstrative  reasoning,  demonstrative 
proof,  that  the  negro  is  of  a  different  species,  physically,  from  the 
white  man.     He  then  shows  that  the  habitudes,  instincts,  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  and  capabilities  of  all  animals  are  the  universal 
and  necessary  concomitants  (if  not  consequences)  of  their  physical  con- 
formation :  "  The  nature  of  the  dog  cannot  exist  in  the  body  of  a 
hog."     We  maintain,  then,  that  without  descending  to  moral  rea-\ 
soning  or  speculation,  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  negro  is  physically,  1    v 
morally,  and  intellectually,  a  different  being  (from  necessity)  from  the]   ' 
white  man,  and  must  ever  so  remain.  Although  we  have  used  quotation! 
murks,  we  have  not  employed  the  words  of  the  author,   but  only 
feebly  attempted  to  condense  his  new  and  important  philosophy.     We 
have    never  read  a  chain    of  more  luminous,  consecutive,  vigorous, 
inexorable,  logical  demonstration  than  that  contained  in  the  first  fif- 
teen chapters  of  his  work  ;  there  is  not  a  word  too  little,  or  a  word 
too  much.     To  understand  and  appreciate  it  properly,  one  must  read 
it  all — ^read  it  attentively.     We  wiU  give  an  extract  from  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  which  may  give  some  inkling  of  our  meaning,  and  will  be 
sure  to  excite  curiosity  in  all  intelligent  readers.     We  promise  every 
man,  be  he  learned  or  unlearned,  who  will  buy  and  read  the  book, 
that  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  will  be  largely  added  to. 

Dr.  Van  Evrie  has  a  new  idea,  a  new  and  tnithful  idea.     When  he 
travels  out  of  it  we  dissent  from  bim.     He  is  a  learned  anatomist  and 
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physiologist,  a  great  physical  philosopher,  but  knows  little  of  moral 
science  except  in  so  far  as  it  necessarily  and  immediately  results  from 
physical  science.  If  he  would  but  apply  to  the  whites  the  philosophy 
which  he  applies  to  the  blacks,  he  would  be  the  wisest  man  who  ever 
lived.  But  here  we  find  the  "  hiatus  valde  dpflendmJ*^  He  sees  the 
necessity  of  goveimiug  the  blacks,  but  says  the  whites  are  all  equals. 
Among  equals  there  can  be  no  government ;  because  he  who  governs  is 
a  superior.  Yet  he  tells  us  that  besides  genera  and  sjyecies^  there  are 
varieties  in  the  human  family,  and  individual  diiferences.  He  means, 
wc  suppose,  that  all  whites  are  equally  different  and  equally  superior 
to  negroes.  In  this  we  heartily  concur,  but  contend  that  among 
themselves  no  two  whites  are  exactly  equal.  Probably  he  would 
agree  with  us,  an.l  has  only  expi-essed  himself  loo^ely,  when  he  has 
ventured  out  of  the  domain  of  physiological  philosophy  into  that  of 
pure  political,  and  social,  and  moral  philosophy.  A  single  new 
thought  or  theory  in  moral  science,  if  true,  or  new  discovery  in  phy- 
sical science,  is  enough  to  establish  a  high  reputation  for  any  man.  In 
moral  science  we  know  of  no  discoveries,  no  new  thoughts,  no  new 
ideas,  no  new  and  true  theones.  We  find  a!nong  the  ancients  all  the 
moral  wisdom  and  thought  of  the  moderns,  and  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  before  the  historic  period  began,  the  whole  field  of  moral 
science  had  been  explored  and  exhaust  d,  and  that  the  most  ancient 
writers  but  repeat  what  had  been  thought  and  said  by  thousands  be- 
fore they  wrote.  Dr.  Van  Evrie  has  made  an  important  discovery  in 
physical  science. 

Thousands  before  him  supposed  the  negro  to  be  of  an  inferior  race ; 
— nay,  thought  him  to  be  the  link  between  the  man  and  the  brute, 
but  none  could  prove  their  assumptions  to  be  true.  The  Doctor 
proves  that  there  is  no  connecting  link  between  the  man  and  the 
brute ;  that  the  negro  is  altogether  a  man,  as  much  a  man  as  the 
Caucasian ;  but  has  at  the  same  time  demonstrated,  that  he  is  a 
very  inferior  man,  a  man  ditfering  in  .all  respects ;  a  man  constituting 
I  a  distinct  species  of  the  human  family.  The  corollary  which  he  de- 
duca^,  that  he  must,  therefore,  be  subordinate!  and  subjected  to  the 
white  man,  had  boen  anticipated  by  Aristotle.  But  Aristotle's  theory 
had  nothing  to  operate  on,  for  neither  he  nor  Herodotus,  nor  any  of 
the  early  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  were  acquainted  with  any  in- 
ferior race.  Their  slaves  were  all  Caucasians,  and  the  theory  of 
Aristotle  did  not  justify  their  enslavement.  Aristotle  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  nor  phrenologist ;  hence,  he  mistook  varieties 
of  the  Caucasian  race  for  distin(!t  and  inferior  races  or  species  of  the 
human  family.  Tliey  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  little  but  educa- 
tion, and  became  restive  under  slavery,  perhaps,  because  in  a  few 
generations  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  equals  of  their  masters. 
The  spirit  of  individual  independence,  the  love  of  personal  liberty,  is 
a  univei*sal  chamctcrislic  of  the  Cauciisian  ;  it  is  still  more  strongly 
dcvi'loped  in  the  Indian,  and  but  feebly  exhibited  in  the  Mongolian 
aiKJ  Malay.     In  the  negro  it  is  not  seen  at  all.     On  the  contrary,  his 
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nature  is  emiuently  parasitical  and  imitative.  He  does  not  flee  into 
the  forest  to  enjoy  libertj  and  independence,  but  settles  amid  the 
densest  white  population,  in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  as  natural  to 
him  to  lean  on  the  white  man  for  protection,  as  for  the  vine  to  ding 
to  the  oak.  He  is  by  nature  a  dependent,  and  our  author  very  truly 
contends,  that  his  normal  state  is  that  of  subordination  to  the  white 
man,  with  the  resulting  right  of  protection.  He  says  in  his  15th 
chapter : 

'^  The  popular  mind  of  the  North,  so  deplorably  ignorant  of  all  the 
facts  of  Southern  society,  has  a  general  conception,  perhaps,  of  negro 
subordination  at  the  South,  but  none  whatever  of  the  reciprocities  of 
the  social  condition.  The  negro— a  different  and  inferior  creature — 
must  be  in  a  social  position  harmonizing  with  this  great  fundamental 
and  unchangeable  fact ;  but  while  he  owes  obedience,  natural,  organic, 
and  spontaneous,  he  also  has  the  natural  right  of  protection,  or,  in 
other  words,  obedience  to  his  master ;  the  latter  owes  him  protection, 
care,  guidance,  and  provision  for  all  his  wants,  and  he  cannot  relieve 
himself  of  these  duties  without  damaging  him^f.  For  example,  the 
master  who  over-worked  his  people,  or  under-fed  them,  or  treated 
them  cruelly  in  any  way,  would  necessarily  compromise  his  interests 
to  the  precise  extent  that  he  practised,  or  sought  to  practice,  these 
cruelties. 

«  *  *  «  Insubordination  and  protection,  the  obedience  of 
the  inferior  and  the  care  of  the  superior,  the  subjection  of  the  negro 
and  the  guidance  of  the  white  man,  are  therefore  inseparable ;  and 
when  we  out-grow  and  abandon  the  mental  habits  borrowed  from 
Europe,  and  designate  the  social  position  where  their  elements  exist 
by  a  proper  name  or  word,  it  should  be  a  compound  word  that  em- 
bodies both  these  things." 

The  author's  oljection  to  applying  the  term  '^  Slavery"  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  negro  and  his  master,  in  the  South,  is  new  andioriginal,  but 
well-founded.  Paley  defines  slavery  to  be,  "  an  obligation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant.'* 
If  diis  be  slavery,  then,  certainly  we  have  no  slavery  in  the  South, 
for  it  is  a  condition  without  reciprocity,  with  no  oUigation  on  the  I  ^ 
part  of  the  master ;  it  is  but  half  a  definition  of  our  slavery.  |  rr 

Paley  and  Montesquieu,  whom  we  are  about  to  quote,  had  Roman 
slavery  in  view.  The  latter  definition  is :  "  slavery,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  establishment  of  a  right  which  gives  to  one  man  such  a 
power  over  another,  as  renders  him  absolute  master  of  his  life  and 
fortune."  Blackstone  also  says,  '*  that  in  absolute  slaveiy,  the  life 
of  the  slave  is  at  the  master's  disposal." 

Stranger  still,  the  condition  of  Southern  slaves  comes  up  to,  and 
exactly  and  precisely  fulfils,  Blackstone' s  definition  of  liberty.  He 
says :  '^  Political,  or  dvil  liberty,  which  is  that  of  a  member  of  society, 
is  no  other  than  natural  liberty,  so  far  restrained  by  human  laws  (and 
no  farther)  as  is  necessary  cind  expedient  for  the  general  advantage  of 
the  public"     Well  may  Dr.  Van  Evrie  say,  slavery  does  not  exist 
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at  the  South.  He  might,  following  Blackstone's  authority,  have  gone 
farther,  and  contended  that  the  condition  of  our  (so-called)  slaves  was 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  civil  liberty. 

Nor  are  these  doctrines  and  opinions  peculiar  to  the  eminent  author- 
ities which  we  have  quoted  ;  for  everybody  considers  wives  and  chil- 
dren free,  although  subjected  to  control  and  subordination. 

These  are  but  common  instances  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
define  abstract  moral  terms.  No  woixls  are  susceptible  of  precise  and 
comprehensive  definition,  except  the  names  of  material  objects,  and 
terms  in  mathematics. 

The  doctor's  want  of  a  word  or  term  reminds  us  of  a  similar  want 
of  Aristotle's.  He  could  find  no  word  to  express  the  social  subordi- 
nation of  wives  and  children.  This  want  has  been  supplied  in  no 
language  to  this  day.  Sociology  has  been  sadly  neglected.  We  pro- 
pose to  the  doctor  that  he  or  we  shall  invent  a  sociological  vocabu- 
lary, from  Greek  and  Latin  fountains.  He  should  coin  the  physical 
and  physiological  terms,  and  we  the  moral  terms. 

We  proceed  with  quotations :  "If  one  were  to  propose  to  give  the 
negro  straight  hair,  or  a  flowing  beard,  or  transparent  color,  or  to 
force  on  him  any  other  feature  of  the  white  man,  every  one  would 
denounce  the  wrong,  as  well  as  the  folly,  with  thus  torturing  the  poor 
creature  with  that  which  nature  forbids  to  be  done.  It  has  been 
shown,  that  in  the  mental  qualities  and  instincts  of  the  negro,  the 
differences  between  him  and  the  white  man  are  easily  measured  by 
the  difference  in  the  physical  qualities,  and  therefore  the  efforts  of  the 
abolitionists  to  endow  the  negro  with  freedom,  involve  exactly  the 
same  impieties  and  the  same  follies  as  if  they  sought  to  change  the 
color  of  his  skin."  This  short  extract  is  a  condensed  expression  of 
the  theory  of  the  author,  which  he  most  learnedly,  elaborately,  fully, 
and  wonderfully  demonstrates. 

Many  before  had  looked  in  the  same  direction,  had  attempted  to 
sustain  the  same  physiological  and  resulting  social  theories — but  he 
alone  has  succeeded,  Columbus  was  preceded  by  many  navigators  in 
search  of  new  lands,  but  this  does  not  detract  from  his  credit  in  dis- 
covering America.  Our  author  is  entitled  to  the  undivided  credit  of 
his  discoveries,  apd  that  credit  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
thousands  have  attempted  that  in  which  he  alone  has  succeeded.  His 
book  should  be  universally  read,  for  all  can  understand  it,  and  all  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  truths  which  it  teaches.  No  man  can  read  it 
without  adding  to  both  his  knowledge  and  his  wisdom. 

We  cite  the  following  passage  with  much  pleasure:  "Tliere  is  an 
impassjible  chasm,  wide  as  it  is  deep  and  everlasting,  between  the  human 
and  the  animal  <-'reation.  But  while  the  negro  has  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  the  animal  which  we  have  not,  in  all  those  things  or 
qualities  in  a  sense,  common  to  both  men  an4  animals,  the  negi*o  has 
a  vastly  larger  approximation  to  the  latter." 

The  doctor  is  a  Christian,  with  no  spice  of  scepticism.  He  deems 
it  probable  that  God,  who  made  man,  miraculously  changed  his  na- 
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ture,  and  formed  thus  the  different  specie?  or  Faces  of  men.  In  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  this  could  not  happen.  No  negro  child,  no 
child  exactly  agreeing  in  any  particular  with  the  negro,  was  ever,  or 
ever  could  be  (without  a  miracle),  bom  of  white  parents,  nor  white 
child  from  negro  parents.  The  Albino  is  far  less  like  the  Caucasian, 
even  in  his  skin,  than  the  black  negro,  for  he  adds  deformity  and  mon- 
strosity to  difference  of  race.  We  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  for 
we  have  been  acquainted  with  several  Albinos. 

The  doctor  sees  that  in  free  society  the  conflict  of  labor  and  capital 
is  an  enormous  and  growing  evil,  which  threatens  to  subvert  the  whole 
siicial  system  of  Europe,  and  sees  that  no  such  conflict  exists,  or  can 
exist,  in  the  South ;  but  strangely,  most  strangely !  thinks  there  is  less 
of  this  conflict  in  our  North  than  in  Europe.  Fixed,  entailed  prop- 
erties, prevent  this  conflict.  'Tis  the  struggle  to  get  rich,  the  struggle 
to  get  other  people's  possessions,  that  alone  occasions  this  conflict. 
Capital  is  the  friend  and  supporter  of  labor,  whenever  capital  is  fixed 
and  entailed ;  for  capital  is  unproductive,  is  nothing,  without  labor. 
Capital  or  property  is  nothing  but  the  ability  to  command  labor. 
There  is  no  other  property  but  property  in  human  labor,  and  prop- 
erty in  human  labor  is  property  in  man :  ergo,  there  is  no  other  prop- 
erty except  property  in  man.  We  have  asserted  this  thing  a  hundred  ^. 
tiroes,  and  no  man  has  been  found  foolhardy  enough  to  deny  it. 

Tlie  aristocracy  of  Europe  would  scorn  to  enter  the  field  of  money- 
making— of  free  competition.  They  are  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  cluster  around  them  with  the  certainty  that 
they  will  never  fail,  burst,  or  explode,  like  an  American  boss  or  spec- 
ulator. The  doctor  sees  around  him  everything  that  is  mean,  low, 
dishonest,  swindling,  and  exactinj,  in  aristocracy  ;  and  nothing  that 
is  conservative  or  honorable. 

The  world  has  seen  nothing  half  so  contemptible,  mean,  odious, 
tyrannical,  and  powerful,  as  the  nouveaux  niches  of  America.  They 
have  every  one  of  them  acquired  their  fortunes  by  defrauding  labor, 
and  every  cent  of  their  income  is  a  continued  fraud  upon  labor.  They 
are  masters,  without  the  feelings  or  obligations  of  masters.  They 
force  the  poor  to  work  or  starve,  but  acknowledge  no  obligation  to 
take  care  of  the  poor.  The  world  has  never  seen  any  other  form  of 
society,  except  that  of  the  North,  which  rested  simply  on  satanic  prin- 
ciples. Its  whole  morale  is  to  encourage  crime  and  punish  virtue. 
Mr.  Greeley  defines  it  most  accurately,  thus :  **  Briefly,  it  seems  to 
me  if  some  malignant  spirit  had  undertaken  to  contrive  a  social  frame- 
work that  should  subject  the  poor,  the  humble,  the  ignorant,  to  the 
greatest  possible  amount  and  variety  of  temptations — which  should 
virtually  constrain  many,  and  irresistibly  constrain  far  more,  to  the 
ways  of  destruction  and  sin — he  could  hartUy,  in  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity, and  such  civilization  as  we  have,  devise  anything  more  admi- 
rably adapted  to  his  purpose  than  the  social  system  under  which  we 
now  live  "  Now,  we  are  ready  to  endorse  every  word  of  this,  and 
demonstrate  its  truth ;  ready  to  as:^ent  and  prove,  ngt  only  that  the    i  ^ 
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^  I  social  system  of  the  North  is  the  worst  that  ever  existed,  but  ready, 
like  Mr.  Greeley,  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  worst  that  can  possibly 
exist — and  that  Uie  devil  himself  could  not  construct  a  more  ingenious 
and  perfect  system  of  human  torture.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Van  Evrie 
in  his  theory  about  negroes  ;  but  white  men  have  rights,  and  should  be 
protected  as  well'as  negroes.  Would  the  doctor,  under  his  doctrine  of 
equality,  leave  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  skilful,  and  the  rich,  to  oppress 
the  weak  and  the  poor.  Would  he  take  care  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
the  improvident,  the  unfortunate?  If  so,  he  must  mbardinaU  them. 
He  says,  truly,  that  protection  must  be  preceded  by  subordination.  His 
whole  theory  amounts  to  this :  '^  The  weak  must  be  protected,  and, 
therefore,  subordinated  (enslaved)" — for  all  subordination  is  slavery, 
until  he  and  we  invent  our  new  vocabulary. 

The  doctor  has  a  temble  idea  of  kings  and  noblemen.  All  depends 
on  race  and  blood  when  the  negro  is  in  question — but  all  white  men 
are  equals — save  royal  and  noble  families.  Yet.  although  kings  and 
noblemen  constitute  the  one  thousandth  part  of  mankind,  they  have 
monopolised  everything  that  is  great  and  respectable.  Rome  produced 
no  great  plebeian.  England  has  produced  no  great  warriors,  or  other 
great  men  in  active  life,  except  her  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor,  and 
Stuart  kings  (William  of  Orange  was  a  Stuart),  unless  Marlborough 
and  Wellington  (both  of  noble  blood)  be  considered  great  warriors. 
Neither  Frederic  the  Great,  Alexander,  nor  Julius  Csesar,  were 
plebeians.  Even  Bonaparte  and  Cromwell  h^^gopd-Mood  in  their 
veins.  No  dunghill  cock  ever  fought — ^no  common  horse  ever  ran. 
Blood  is  all  in  animals,  and  if  Dr.  Van  Evrie  would  be  consistent — 
all  in  men.  He  says,  the  moral  and  intellectual  always  follow,  and 
always  must  follow  or  accompany  the  physical.  'Tis  blood,  race, 
species,  genus,  and  family,  that  con8titute  the  phj^ical  of  man.  There- 
fore, a  man's  descent  determines  his  worth. 

Tlie  doctor  dislikes  crossing  the  white  man  on  the  negro.  We  dis- 
like all  crossings  of  blood.  Symmetry  of  form  and  character  is  only 
produced  by  breeding  in-and-in.  Hence,  the  perfection  in  color  and 
shape  of  wild  animals,  and  the  deformity  in  color  and  shape  of  domestic 
animals,  whether  birds  or  quadrupeds.  The  children  of  first  cousins 
are  always  superior  to  their  parents.  Nature  abhors  incestuous  mar- 
riages, but  dictates  the  intermarriage  of  cousins.     So  does  the  Bible. 

Bloods  have  become  dreadfully  mixed.  Ailer  a  long  peace  the 
best  blood  is  generally  found  in  the  lowest  station — for  noble  blood  is 
not  money-making ;  and  in  times  of  peace  wealth  alone  confers  no- 
bility and  distinction.  FalstafF's  "  Canker  of  a  bad  world,  and  a  long 
peace,*'  is  true.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
Martin  Van  Burcn,  and  John  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  inherited  all  their  great  and  noble  qualities.  If  the  physique, 
as  our  author  contends,  alv^ays  determines  the  metaphysique,  the 
moral,  and  the  intellectual,  then  all  greatness  is  inherited  from  ances- 
try, more  or  less  remote.  Such  has  been  the  theory  and  belief  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth,  civilized  or  savage — ^and  hence  the  universal 
veneration  for  hereditary  right.     Americans  value  blood  in  animals 
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more  than  any  other  people;  but  the  white  man  is  such  a  cheap 
commodity,  vomited  forth  by  the  half  million  from  Europe  upon  our 
shores  every  year,  without  money  and  without  price — he  is  the  cheap- 
est, and,  therefore,  considered  the  vilest  of  all  animals.  Nobody 
cares  about  the  breed  of  men ;  they'll  all  do  ^^  to  fill  a  ditch,"  or 
plough  or  sow ;  but  everybody  is  particular  about  the  breed  of  ban- 
tams, Yorkshire  pigs,  Durham  cattle,  Poland  ducks,  and  poodle 
dogs. 

No  philosopher  ever  foresaw  the  consequences  of  his  theory. 
Adam  Smith  and  Say  did  not  see  that  they  were  teaching  agrarian- 
ism  and  anarchy.  Nor  does  our  author  see  that  he  is  the  staunchest 
advocate  of  hereditary,  and  divine  right ;  but  if  the  physique  of 
negroes  beliereditary,  and  determines  their  social  status,  so  must  the 
physique  of  white  men. 

The  doctor  hiis  a  chapter  on  human  chattelism.  If  chattels  be 
what  have  value,  then  men,  black  or  white,  are  the  only  chattels.  A 
Northern  capital,  be  it  in  houses,  money,  or  what  else,  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  but  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  human  labor  of 
human  beings.  The  capital  is  the  creation  of  human  labor,  is  human 
labor  amassed ;  and  its  income  or  interest  is  but  the  command  of  hu- 
man labor  to  that  amount.  The  capitalist  who  is  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars  at  the  North,  owns  that  value  in  human  beings,  and  not  one 
red  cent,  one  farthing,  besides.  His  income  of  three  thousand  dollars 
is  the  product  of  human  labor,  for  human  labor  alone  gives  and  deter- 
mines value.  All  property  is  propeity  in  man.  There  can  be  none 
other.  None  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  deny  this  proposition.  North- 
ern wealth  is  nothing  but  the  ownership  of  white  men,  whom  the 
owners  are  not  bound  to  support,  until  they  are  reduced  to  the  poor- 
house. 

Competition  is  less  restricted  at  the  North  than  in  any  other  Chris- 
tian country.  The  weak  have  less  protection.  Crime  is  encouraged 
by  law  ;  that  is,  the  cunning,  avaricious,  and  astute,  are  encouraged 
to  get  the  better  of  the  weak,  ignorant,  generous,  and  confiding ;  hence 
thei'e  is  far  more  of  crime  and  pauperism  at  the  North  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  Christendom.  Mr.  Greeley  is  right.  The  social  sys- 
tem of  the  North  is  so  bad,  that  we  might  well  suspect  a  demon  pre- 
sided at  its  formation.  No  ingenuity  could,  by  possibility,  form  a  more 
perfect  system  of  human  torture. 

We  claim  to  love  our  fellow-beings  as  much  as  any  man  living ; 
but  to  enhance  their  well-being  we  would  not  make  life  a  lottery, 
in  which  swindling  alone  succeeded.  We  would  not  have  a  society  of 
paupe.-s  and  millionaire  parvenues-  The  property  of  mankind  should 
not  be  a  stake  to  gamble  for.  We  would  have,  as  in  India,  a  great 
number  of  fixed,  hereditary,  entailed  properties,  of  small  amount,  and 
thus  leave  less  room  for  competition,  speculation,  and  fraud.  We 
infinitely  prefer  even  the  European  system  of  entails,  to  the  North- 
em  system.  Noblemen  in  Europe  protect  their  tenants  and  dependents, 
and  never  burst  and  blow  up,  and  turn  thousands  of  operatives  out  to 
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starve,  like  Northern  bosses,  capitalists,  and  employers.  Better  to 
have  lions  than  wolves  for  masters.  The  inequalities  of  social  condi- 
tion are  ten  times  greater  in  New- York  than  in  Europe,  because  the 
European  nobleman  is  ten  times  le^s  rapacious,  ten  times  as  honorable, 
patronizing,  and  generous,  as  the  New- York  millionaire  boss.  'Tis 
natural  and  agreeable  to  look  up  to  and  be  loyal  to  an  educated,  ac- 

^  complished,  hereditary  superior ;  degrading  and  humiliating  in  the 
extreme  to  be  lorded  over  by  a  vulgar,  ignorant  parvenue.  The  rich 
at  the  North  have  more  control  of  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the 
poor  than  the  noble  in  Europe,  and  they  have  no  delicacy  of  feeling, 
no  scruples  of  conscience,  to  mitigate  the  seventy  of  their  exactions. 
They  became  rich  by  robbing  the  poor  of  the  results  of  their  labor, 
and  they  continue  to  practise  the  same  act«,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  position.  Capital  and  labor  are  more  antagonized  there  than  in 
Europe. 

The  "  Day-Book,"  of  which  our  author  is  an  editor,  occasionally 
asserts  that  the  "Charleston  Mercury,"  and  "tt*e,"  do  not  correctly 
represent  Southern  opinion  at  the  South.  This  valuable  and  excellent 
paper  is  grossly  mistaken,  if  it  supposes  that  intelligent  and  reading 
men  of  the  South,  under  sixty  years  of  age,  are  not  almost  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that  **  Slave  society  is  the  normal  state  of  society, 

V  and  free  society  a  mere  experiment,  that  has  failed  in  Europe,  and 
shows  symptoms  of  failure  at  the  North" — that  **our  society  is  not 
merely  a  rightful  form  of  society,  but  is  the  rightful  form  of  society." 
No  one  would  reduce  white  men  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery,  for 
the  fact  that  such  social  condition  is  fitted  for  negroes,  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  unfitted  for  whites.  This  last  view  of  the  subject  has 
been  remarkably  elucidated  and  confirmed  by  our  author. 

We  think  that  government  should  be  graduated  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  capacities  of  the  governed.  In  this  the  doctor  agrees  with 
us,  for  he  approves  of  the  subordination  of  wives  and  children.  We 
think  that  the  laboring  class  should  be  protected  against  the  undue 
exactions  of  capital,  "and  supported  in  times  of  need  and  want  of  em- 
ployment. But  w^e  agree  with  the  doctor,  that  subordination  must 
ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  protection.  Society  is  bound  to  provide 
for  all  its  members.  It  can  only  do  so  by  compelling  all,  rich  and 
poor,  to  perform  their  duties,  and  by  keeping  the  laboring  class  at 
work — to  provide  a  fund  to  support  all.  The  doctor  uses  the  term 
subordination,  in  the  sense  we  have  employed  the  term  **  «/arcr//'' — 
that  is  the  only  difference  between  us.  We  have  held  that  wives, 
children,  apprentices,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  were  slaves.  The  doctor 
holds  that  they  are  siibordmates.  Well !  sociefy,  to  exist,  must  be  a 
sei  ies  of  subordinations,  and  the  doctor's  is  a  good  general  term.  'Tis 
about  the  difference  between  '"/W/w"  and  "servants,"  "bosses"  and 
"masters."  The  North  prefers  the  terms  ** helps"  and  "bosses." 
We  do  not  admire  their  taste,  but  will  not  quarrel  about  it. 

We  consider  the  "Day  Book"  a  most  useful  paper;  and  believe  it 
takes  the  proper  view  of  slavery,  and  employs  the  proper  arguments 
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to  influence  Northern  men,  whilst  it  says  nothing  to  offend,  and  much 
to  enlighten  Southern  men.  It  is  a  potent  ally  of  the  South,  and  will 
be  read  with  as  much  interest,  and  equal  advantage  and  improvement, 
after  secession  as  before. 

At  bottom,  we  suspect,  there  is  only  a  difference  about  words  be- 
tween us,  and  this  difference  will  vanish,  so  soon  as  a  sociological 
vocabulary  is  invented,  which  shall  give  separate  distinct  names  to 
the  Doctor*s  sitbordiruUionay  or  (as  we  term  them,)  different  forms  and 
degrees  of  slavery. 

We  will  now  give  some  passages  of  the  book,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  an  awful  squinting  toward  our  doctrine  of  the  failure  of  free 
society.  "  Our  cities  and  towns  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  poverty, 
ignorance,  vice,  and  misery ;  though  much  of  this  is  the  direct  re* 
suit  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  the  Old  World,  and  all  of  it  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  European  practice  which  yet  prevails 
among  us,  especially  in  the  states  most  connected  by  commerce,  litera- 
ture, and  opinion  with  the  Old  World.  Our  social  progress  is  small 
indeed,  compared  with  our  political  enlightenment ;  but  the  musses 
are,  however  slow  the  progr&ss,  becoming  more  and  more  intelligent, 
and  consequently,  more  vii*tuous  and  happy,  for,  however  frequent  the 
exceptions  among  individuals,  morality  among  the  masses  alwajrs 
keeps  pace  with  their  intelligence.  And  though  tlie  social  condition  at 
the  South  is  less — infinitely  less — defective  titan  at  the  North,  and  social 
progress  for  the  future  has  a  comparatively  circumscribed  field  of 
action,  there  are  many  things,  doubtless,  which,  in  the  future  time, 
will  be  widely  altered  from  the  present."  This  is  admirable  I  South- 
ern society  will  continue  to  improve  and  progress,  but  offers  no  tempta- 
tion to  revolution  or  organic  reconstruction. 

"  The  conflict  of  labor  and  capital — the  frightful  antagonism  be- 
tween those  whose  labor  produces  all  wealth,  and  those  who  own  the 
wealth  produced  by  past  generations  of  laborers — is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  revolutions  and  civil  commotions  of  modern  times,  for  it  involves 
the  whole  subject  of  government,  as  well  us  those  mighty  social  evils 
which  disfigure  and  deform  European  society.  In  England,  this  con- 
flict has,  in  one  respect,  reached  its  utmost  limit,  while  in  another 
respect,  it  may  be  said  to  be  less  active  and  less  (mlpable  than  any- 
where else. 

"The  few  who  own  the  wealth  produced  by  past  generations  are 
the  wealthiest  in  the  world,  while  the  many  who  produce  all  the 
wealth  are  undoubtedly  the  poorest !  Those  who  produce  evert/lhing 
enjoy  nothing^  while  those  who  produce  nothing  enjoy  evert/thing .'"  A 
good  picture  of  New- York.     Is  it  slavery,  or  subordination? 

*'  There  was  the  same  social  conflict,'  in  a  degree,  at  the  North,  as 
in  England.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  or  employer  to  get 
all  the  labor  possible,  with  as  little  expense  as  might  be,  while  the 
laborer  would  naturally  seek  to  get  as  high  wages  as  possible,  and  in 
return  give  as  little  labor  as  possible.** 

**  As  has  been  observed,  the  conflict  of  capital  and  labor  is  the 
great  question  of  the  day — the  question  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  ulL 
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European  revolutions  of  modem  times,  and  its  solution  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, involve  the  destruction  of  eveiy  government  now  in  existence^ 
except  our  own.  Capital  in  the  Old  World  has  the  education  and 
intelligence,  &b  well  as  the  government  on  its  side,  against  the  people  ; 
and  the  simple  fact  that,  in  half  of  the  American  States,  capital  and 
labor  are  united,  inseparable^  and  indisaolubley  is  of  transcendant  im- 
portance to  the  future  liberation  of  the  laboring  millions  of  Europe." 

We  cite  these  able  and  philosophical  passages,  the  truth  of  which 
few  will  dispute,  with  pleasure  and  pride.  We  are  gratified  to  find 
that  the  South  has  so  intellectual,  active,  and  efficient  a  friend  at  the 
North ;  and  pleased  to  discover  much  of  our  own  theories  confirmed 
by  his  learned  and  philosophical  pen.  In  conclusion,  we  hesitate  not 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  Dr.  Van  Evrie's  book  is  the  most  original, 
profound,  and  valuable  book  that  has  issued  from  the  press  of  Europe 
or  America,  for  many  years  past.  We  recommend  it  to  all ;  for  all 
can  understand  it ;  and  will  read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  with  un- 
flagging interest. 


AttT.  VIII.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JOHN  A.  QUFFMAN. 

At  no  more  appropriate  season  could  the  public  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  little  volumes  which  Mr.  Claiborne  has  issued  from 
the  press  *  If  there  was  one  sentiment  dear  to  the  heart  of  Gen. 
Quitman,  it  was  that  the  honor  and  liberties  of  the  South  should  be 
vindicated  and  established  against  the  insolent  and  wicked  assaults  of 
an  abolitionized  North,  and  who  can  doubt  that  these  results  have 
been  already  achieved  by  the  bold  and  patriotic  action  of  her  sons. 
The  time  has  come  to  write  the  biographies  of  a  class  of  men  like 
Gen.  Quitman — the  time  which  the  gallant  Emmet  interceded  for  in 
his  own  case — when  histoiy  had  vindicated  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
their  opinions  and  acts. 

Mr.  Claiborne  has  collected  his  materials  from  every  source  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  though  he  admits  that  he  was  in  opposition  to 
Gen.  Quitman  when  he  supported  South  Carolina  nullification,  and 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1851,  he  adds, 
with  great  candor,  that  the  course  of  events  since  then  has  satisfied 
him  that  Gen.  Quitman  was  right. 

The  family  of  Quitman  claim,  by  tradition,  an  Italian  origin.  An 
early  member  of  it  assumed  the  name  (signifying  freeman)  on  becom- 
ing a  Lutheran,  and  taking  refuge  in  Germany.  The  grandfather  of 
Gen.  Quitman  held  honorable  posts  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  his 
father,  entering  the  Church,  emigrated  to  Curacoa,  where  he  long  re- 
mained in  charge  of  a  congregation.  Disgusted  with  the  political 
convulsions  which  existed,  he  emigrated,  with  his  wife — whom  he  had 


•  "  Life  and  Correnpondence  of  John  A.  Qaitmao.*'    New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  I860. 
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manied  upon  the  island — and  repaired  to  Philadelphia.  He  waited 
immediately  upon  Gen.  Washington,  whose  career  he  had  studied  and 
whose  character  he  had  greatly  admired.  His  contemporary  memo- 
randum of  the  interview  is  worthy  of  being  copied : 

**  A  seirant  in  liyeiy  oondncteO  me  into  the  presence  of  President  Washington. 
He  was  alone,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  His  demeanor  was  truly 
royal.  He  was  clothed  in  black  velvet.  His  bow  was  very  stately  and  cere- 
monious. He  invited  me  to  be  seated.  I  waited  respectfully  until  he  took  his 
chair.  I  waited  until  he  should  choose  to  break  the  silence.  He  asked  some 
questions  about  the  West  Indies,  but  finding  that'I  was  a  Prussian  subject,  he 
passed  immediately  to  my  country,  and  seemed  perfectly  informed  in  regard  to 
our  military  histt^ry.  He  put  some  questions  to  me  about  the  subsistence  and 
compensation  of  the  soldiery,  in  answering  which  I  fear  I  betrayed  my  ignorance. 
He  twice  corrected  me  in  the  campaigns  of  the  ereat  Frederick.  He  spoke  of 
Alexander,  Cssar,  Epaminondas,  Manborough.  Charles  XIT.,  Turenne,  Conde, 
Wallenstein,  and  the  great  Frederick,  but  pronounced  Hannibal  the  greatest 
general  of  them  all.  On  looking  into  the  autoorities,  I  find  his  information  sur- 
prisingly accurate  and  minute. 

«(;When  he  became  silent,  I  rose.  He  bowed  low,  but  said  nothing,  and  I 
withdrew,  bowing  myself  out.  His  manner  was  grave  and  reserved  rather  than 
haughty.  The  countenance  in  repose  was  meditative  and  sad.  His  conversa- 
tion was  not  fluent  or  very  striking,  except  for  its  common  sense.  There  was 
that  about  him  which  I  cannot  forget.  I  cannot  define  it,  but  I  am  constantly 
thinking  of  him,  and  seem  to  be  constrained  by  his  presence.  There  is  not  so 
much  real  grandeur  on  any  throne  in  Europe. 

*'  The  day  after  I  was  honored  with  a  note  from  his  secretary,  inviting  me  to 
tea  with  the  Lady  Washington.  I  found  only  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  and  four 
ladies.  The  Lady  Washington  has  been  handsome.  Her  manner  is  stately  and 
dame -like,  but  cordial.  She  placed  me  by  her  side,  and  often  addressea  me. 
The  President  said  but  little,  but  offered  me  many  civilities  at  table,  and  re- 
commended me  to  visit  Virginia.  Both  of  them  manifested  the  utmost  respect 
for  my  ministry.  The  refreshment  consisted  of  tea,  toast,  muffins,  salted  herring, 
and  Virginia  ham,  the  two  last  from  the  President's  estate  on  the  Potomac 
river.     At  ten  o'clock,  after  a  glass  of  Madeira,  the  guests  withdrew/* 

Dr.  Quitman  settled  in  New- York,  where  he  resided  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  1832,  having  attained  by  his  piety,  virtue,  and 
learning,  the  highest  character  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
pastor. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  September  1,  1798,  at  the 
Dutch  village  of  Rhinebeck,  in  the  State  of  New-York.  He  was  in 
youth  remarkable  for  ntudious  habits  as  well  as  for  manly  and  vigorous 
exercises.  A  fondness  for  military  life  also  showed  itself  very  early ;  but 
this,  after  all,  may  be  said  of  most  American  boys.  His  first  pre- 
dilections were  for  the  Church  as  a  profession,  but  these  were  after- 
ward abandoned  in  favor  of  the  law.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  tutor 
in  an  academy  in  New- York,  and  afterward  as  assistant  professor  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1819  he  determined  to  remove  to  the  great  West, 
and,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  announces  his  intention  to  cross  the 
mountains  on  foot.  ^'  I  went  to  the  agent  of  a  transportation 
wagon  company,  and  got  a  receipt  for  the  delivery  of  my  trunk  at 
Httsburg  in  sixteen  days.  This  will  give  me  time  to  cross  the 
mountains  on  foot — a  mode  of  travelling  I  do  not  shrink  from,  and 
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which  squares  with  the  state  of  my  finances."  It  is  folly,  he  de- 
clared in  another  letter,  to  remain  in  Philadelphia,  "  when  there  are 
such  wide  fields  open  South  and  West^  where  much  can  be  done  with 
little  money/'  He  reached  Pittsburg  on  the  2d  of  November,  having 
enjoyed  himself,  as  he  says,  with  pleasant  flirtations  with  the  girls  on 
the  road.  From  Pittsbui^  he  floated  down  the  Ohio  on  a  keel-boat 
with  a  gay  party,  and  on  the  19th  was  at  Portsmouth.  Here  he 
contemplated  a  foot  journey  to  Chillicothe,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
loan  of  a  horse.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  present  appearance  of 
the  country,  deer  were  found  to  be  so  abundant  upon  the  road  tliat 
he  shot  one  with  his  pistol,  and  with  it  paid  for  his  entertainment. 
At  Chillicothe,  and  afterward  at  a  village  called  Delaware,  he  pur- 
sued his  law  studies.  In  December,  1821,  according  to  an  intea- 
tion  long  formed,  he  landed  in  Natchez,  Miss. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Quitman  from 
Natchez,  soon  after  his  arrival,  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest 
everywhere.     They  are  graphic . 

PROFESSIONAL   HOPES. 

"  High  fees,  plenty  of  basineas,  and  not  overstocked  with  eminent  lawyers. 
There  is  room  for  n  hard  student  and  a  determined  man,  spurred  on  by  necessity 
and  pride.  My  difficulty  will  be  to  live  for  a  few  months.  I  must  appear  as  a 
gentleman,  or  I  cannot  expect  to  be  treated  as  such.  Mr.  Griffith  has  offered  me 
the  use  of  his  office  and  books,  and,  except  boarding,  I  shall  have  but  few  wants. 
I  shall  cut  them  down  to  a  narrow  compass.  I  begin  my  economy  by  writing 
on  coarse  and  soiled  paper  (a  tavern  waif),  with  the  stump  of  a  pen.  Better 
stationery  after  a  while,  but  now  not  a  shilling  for  superfluities.*' 

UFE   IN   NATCUES,    1822. 

**  No  part  of  the  United  States  holds  out  better  prospects  for  a  young  lawyer. 
Why  did  I  not  come  here,  instead  of  stopping  in  Ohio  ?  Money  is  as  plenty 
here  as  it  is  scarce  there.  You  may  have  some  notion  of  business  here,  when  I 
inform  you  that  the  court  has  been  in  session  twenty-eight  days  without  disporting 
of  the  criminal  business  ;  there  were  120  indictments.    This  would  indicate  a  de- 

f)lorable  slate  of  morals  ;  but  remember,  the  river  brings  here  the  floating  popu- 
ation  of  the  whole  West,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  entices  adventurer* 
from  many  lands.  Many  of  these  are  not  novices  in  crime.  Gambling  and  in- 
temperance are  carried  to  excess.  *  Under  the  hill,'  in  this  city  (a  straggling 
town  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  consisting  of  warehouses,  low  taverns,  groggeries, 
dens  of  prostitution,  and  gaming-houses),  vice  and  infamy  are  rampant  and 
glaring,  and  the  law  almost  powerless.  Day  and  night  the  orgies  of  blackguard- 
ism and  dei)ravity  are  enacted  without  shame  and  restraint.  The  Sabbath  is 
there  particularly  a  day  of  profanation  and  debauchery.  The  gambler,  the 
bully,  and  the  harlot  reign  triumphant,  and  little  jurisdiction  is  taken  over  their 
atrocities. 

"  In  the  city  proper,  and  the  surrounding  country,  there  is  genteel  and  well- 
regulated  society.  The  religious  classes  are  chiefly  Presbyterians  and  Metho- 
dists— a  few  Episcopalians  and  Catholics.  The  planters  are  the  prominent  fea- 
ture. They  ride  fine  horses,  are  followed  by  well-dressed  and  very  aristocratio 
servants,  but  affect  great  simplicity  of  costume  themselves — straw  hats  and  no 
neck-cloths  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  coarse  shoes  and  blanket  overcoats.  They 
live  profusely :  drink  costly  Port,  Madeira,  and  sherry,  after  the  English 
fashion,  and  are  exceedingly  hospitable.     Cotton- planting  is  the  most  iQcrativQ 
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boBiness  that  can  be  followed.     Some  of  the  plantAn  net  $50,000  from  a  single 
arop.* 

*'  I  suppose  you  are  yet  locked  up  in  the  grasp  of  winter.  I  spent  New-year's 
Day  at '  the  Forest,*  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  William  Dunbar,  now  owned 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Dnnbar.  The  mansion,  the  stately  oaks,  the  extensive  park, 
and  the  vast,  undulating  sweep  of  cultivated  fields,  are  really  magnificent.  On 
the  table  we  had  green  peas,  lettuce,  radishes,  artichokes,  new  potatoes,  and 
spinach,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  roses,  jessamines,  jonquils,  and  pinks  in  pro- 
fusion. What  a  delightful  climate  !  I  almost  think  of  it  as  the  retreat  for  your 
age.  The  peach  and  plum  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily  in  the 
honeysuckles  around  my  bedchamber. 

*'  Natchez  is  a  bustling  place.  The  streets  are  lined  with  carriages,  drays, 
and  wogons.  The  rush  to  the  river  is  incessant.  Every  hour  we  hear  the  roar 
of  cannon,  announcing  the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers.  Hundreds  of 
arks,  or  flat-boats,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  Western  States,  even  from 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  here  line  the  landing  for  half  a  mile,  often  lying  five 
tier  deep ! 

SOCIAL    HABITS  AND    EARLY  SLAVE-LIFE   IN   AnSSISSIPPI. 

"  Our  bar  is  quartered  fct  various  country-seats — not  boarding  ;  a  Mississippi 
planter  would  be  insulted  by  such  a  proposal ;  but  we  are  enjoyine  the  hos- 
pitalities that  are  offered  to  us  on  all  sides.  The  awful  pestilence  in  the  city 
Drings  out.  in  strong  relief,  the  peculiar  virtues  of  this  people.  The  mansions 
of  the  planters  are  thrown  open  to  all  comers  and  goers  rrce  of  charge.  Whole 
families  have  free  quarters  auring  the  epidemic,  and  country  wagons  are  sent 
daily  to  the  verge  of  the  smitten  city  with  fowls,  vegetables,  etc.,  for  gnituitous 
distribution  to  the  poor.  I  am  now  writing  from  one  of  those  old  mansions,  and 
I  can  give  you  no  better  notion  of  life  at  the  South  than  by  describing  the  rou- 
tine ot  a  day.  The  owner  is  the  widow  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  distinction,  a 
brave  ofiicer,  who  died  in  the  public  service  during  the  last  war  with  Gr^at 
Britain  t  She  herself  is  a  native  of  this  vicini^,  of  English  parents  settled  here 
in  Spanish  times.  She  is  an  intimate  friend  of  my  first  friend,  Mrs.  Griffith,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  house  ever  since  I  came  South.  The 
whole  aim  of  this  excellent  lady  seems  to  be  to  make  others  happy.  I  do  not 
believe  she  ever  thinks  of  herself.  She  is  growing  old,  but  her  parlor  is  con- 
stantly thronged  with  the  young  and  gay,  attracted  by  her  cheerful  and  never- 
failing  kindness.  Inhere  are  two  large  families  from  the  city  stavmg  here,  and 
every  day  some  ten  or  a  dozen  transient  guests.  Mint-juleps  in  tne  morning  are 
sent  to  our  rooms,  and  then  follows  a  delightful  breakfast  in  the  open  verandah. 
We  hunt,  ride,  fish,  pay  morning  visits,  play  chess,  read  or  lounge  until  dinner, 
which  is  served  at  two  p.  m.,  in  grt-at  variety,  and  most  delicately  cooked  in  what 
is  \^Te  called  the  Creole  style — very  rich,  and  many  made  or  mixed  di.<hes.  In 
two  hours  afterward  every  body — white  and  black — has  disappeared.  The 
whole  household  is  asleep — the  siesta  of  the  Italians.  The  ladies  retire  to  their 
apartments  and  the  gentlemen  on  sofas,  settees,  benches,  hammocks,  and  often, 
gipsy  fashion,  on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  oaks.  Here,  too,  in  fine  weather, 
the  tea-table  is  always  set  before  sunset,  and  then,  until  bedtime,  we  stroll,  sing, 
play  whist,  or  coquet.  It  is  an  indolent,  yet  charming  life,  and  one  quits  think- 
ing and  takes  to  dreaming. 

"  This  excellent  lady  is  not  rich,  merely  independent ;  bnt  by  thrifty  house- 
wifery, and  a  good  dairy  and  garden,  she  contrives  to  dispense  the  most  liberal 
hospitality.  Her  slaves  appear  to  be,  in  a  manner,  free,  yet  are  obedient  and 
polite,  and  the  farm  is  well  worked.  With  all  her  gayety  of  disposition  and 
londness  for  the  young,  she  is  truly  pious,  and  in  her  own  apartment  every 
night  she  has  family  prayer  with  her  slaves,  one  or  more  of  them  being  often 


*  Itfanj  now  have  annual  revenues  of  $100,000  and  over, 
t  The  late  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne. 
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called  on  to  sing  and  pray*  When  a  minister  visits  the  house,  which  happena 
yeiy  frequently,  prayers  niffht  and  morning  are  always  said,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  whole  nousehola  and  the  guests  assemble  in  the  parlor :  chairs  are 
provided  for  the  servants.  They  are  married  by  a  clergyman  of  their  own 
color,  and  a  sumptuous  supper  is  always  prepared.  On  public  holidays  they 
have  dinners  equal  to  an  Ohio  barbecue,  and  Christmas,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  is  a  protracted  festival  for  the  blacks.  They  are  a  happy,  careless,  unre- 
flecting, eood-natured  race,  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  degenerate  into 
drones  or  brutes,  but,  subjected  to  wholesome  restraint  and  stimulus,  become  the 
best  and  most  contented  of  laborers.  They  are  strongly  attached  to  *  old  maraa* 
and  *  old  missus,'  but  their  devotion  to  *  young  massa'  and  'young  missus* 
amounts  to  enthusiasm.  They  have  ereat  family  pride,  and  are  tne  most  arrant 
coxcombs  and  aristocrats  in  the  world.  At  a  wedding  I  witnessed  here  last 
Saturday  evening,  where  some  160  negroes  were  assembled,  many  being  in- 
vited guests,  I  heard  a  number  of  them  addressed  as  governors,  generals. 
Judges,  and  doctors  (the  titles  of  their  masters),  and  a  spruce,  tight-set  darkey, 
who  waits  on  me  in  town,  was  called  *  Major  Quitman.*  The  *  colored  ladies* 
are  invariably  Miss  Joneses*  Miss  Smiths,  or  some  such  title.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly pompous  and  ceremonious,  gloved  snd  highly  perfumed.  The  '  gen- 
tlemen* sport  canes,  ruffles,  and  jewelry,  wear  boots  and  spurs,  affect  crape  on 
their  hats,  and  carry  huge  cigars.  The  belles  wear  gaudy  colors,  *  tote*  their 
fans  with  the  air  of  Spanish  senoritas,  and  never  stir  out,  though  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  without  their  parasols.  In  short,  these  *  niggers,*  as  you  call 
them,  are  the  happiest  people  I  have  ever  seen,  and  some  of  them,  m  form, 
features,  and  movements,  are  real  sultanas.  So  far  from  being  fed  on  *  salted 
eotton-seed,*  as  we  used  to  believe  in  Ohio,  they  are  oily,  sleek,  bountifully  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  taken  care  of,  and  one  hears  them  at  all  times  whistling  and 
singing  cheerily  at  their  work.  They  have  an  extraordinary  facility  for  sleep- 
ing A  negro  is  a  great  night-walker  He  will,  after  laboring  all  day  in  the 
burning  sun,  walk  ten  miles  to  a  frolic,  or  to  see  his  *  Dinah,'  and  be  at  home 
and  at  his  work  by  daylight  next  morning.  This  would  knock  up  a  white 
man  or  an  Indian.  But  a  negro  will  sleep  during  the  day — sleep  at  his  work, 
sleep  on  the  carriage-box,  sleep  standing  up ;  and  I  have  often  seen  them  sit- 
ting bareheaded  in  the  sun  on  a  high  rail- fence,  sleeping  as  securely  as  though 
lying  in  bed.  They  never  lose  their  equipoise,  and  will  carry  their  cotton- 
baskets  or  their  water-vessels,  filled  to  Uie  brim,  poised  on  their  heads,  walk- 
ing carelessly  and  at  a  rapid  rate,  without  spilling  a  drop.  The  very  weight  of 
such  burdens  would  crush  a  white  man's  Drains  into  apoplexy.  Compared 
with  the  ague-smitten  and  suffering  settlers  that  you  and  I  nave  seen  in  Ohio, 
or  the  sickly  and  starved  operators  we  read  of  in  factories  and  in  mines,  these 
Southern  slaves  are  indeed  to  be  envied.  They  are  treated  with  great  humanity 
and  kindness.* 

Mr.  Claiborne  connects,  necessarily,  with  the  biography  of  Gen. 
Quitman,  much  valuable  &nd  interesting  material  in  regard  to  the 
politics  and  public  men  of  Mississippi,  the  Mexiam  war,  and  progress 
of  national  affairs,  the  Cuban  revolution,  Stc- ,  as  they  are  all  exhibited 
in  letters,  public  documents,  and  discussions. 

By  his  marriage  into  the  family  of  Heniy  Turner,  of  Natchez, 
Quitman  came  into  the  possession  of  a  very  large  estate,  though  it  did 
not  interfere  with  his  active  and  successful  practice  at  the  bar.  His 
first  appearance  in  public  life  was  in  1827,  which  saw  him  in  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  In  the  canvass  he  seemed  to  have  relied  as 
much  upon  the  possession  of  physical  as  of  mental  accomplishments, 


*  Gsn.  Qaitman*!  father  was  a  slaTShoMer  in  New-Tork. 
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which  in  a  new  country,  are  by  no  means,  it  seems,  to  be  sneered  at. 
His  exhibitions  in  this  respect,  according  to  his  biographer,  if  not  very 
dignified,  were  at  least  effective.  He  threw  off  bis  coat  and  aston- 
ished the  crowd  by  feats  of  wrestling,  leaping,  and  boxing.  In  a  foot 
race  he  beat  the  fastest.  In  lifting  weights  no  one  came'  near  him  ; 
and  when  it  came  to  rifle  practice,  even  John  Hawkins,  the  crack  shot 
of  the  State,  took  off  his  hat,  and  we  may  suppose,  offered  it  up  with 
the  remark,  **  Sir,  you  have  done  what  no  other  man  has  been  able 
to  do." 

Whilst  in  the  legislature,  Quitman  effected  many  reforms  in  the 
practice  of  law  and  chancery,  &c.,  and  digested  a  military  system  for 
the  State.  He  retired  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  to  which  he  had 
been  unanimously  elected  by  the  legislature,  af^er  the  governor's  ap- 
pointment. When  a  candidate  for  the  State  Convention,  he  opposed 
bitterly  the  election  of  judges  by  the  people ;  but  twelve  years  after- 
wards declared  the  principle  had  worked  so  well  in  Mississippi,  that 
he  regarded  it  the  best  mode  of  electing  judicial  officers.  This  system, 
inaugurated  by  Mississippi,  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  has  had  more  to  do,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  with  the  pres- 
ent disorganizatiun  of  affairs,  than  any  other  popular  innovation. 
What  good  deity  shall  lead  us  back  to  the  old  conservative  rulet 

He  distinguished  himself  in  the  convention  by  a  proposition,  which 
prevailed,  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  borrowing  money  or  pledg- 
ing the  credit  of  the  State  for  banking  purpose^. 

As  chancellor,  it  is  said  of  him,  p.  184 : 

*'  In  1834  he  resigned  the  ohancellonhip,  carrying  with  him  from  the  beneh 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  He  h^  displayed  great  capacity 
for  labor,  cheerfulness,  patience,  method,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  technical  application  of  law  and  the  comprehensive  principles 
of  equity.  He  was  polite  in  nis  demeanor  to  all,  above  the  suspicion  of  influ- 
ence or  partiality,  and  even  those  who  disputed  his  decisions  never  doubted  his 
conscientiousness  and  integrity/' 

In  opposition  to  a  projected  railroad  through  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Quitman  embraced  a  proposition  to 
connect  Natchez  with  the  capital  of  the  State,  Alabama,  Georgia,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  &c.,  in  order  to  build  up  a  direct  trade,  and  emanci- 
pate the  State  from  her  dependence  upon  New-Orleans.  The  two 
schemes  divided  the  politicians  of  Mississippi  in  obtaining  charters,  but 
ended  in  like  disastrous  failures.  During  Quitman's  connection  with 
the  Natchez  company,  it  has  been  established  that  none  of  the  s win- 
ling  operations  which  afterwards  were  charged  upon  it,  had  been 
inaugurated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  notwithstanding  their  early 
failures,  the  two  great  designs  are  now,  nearly  thirty  years  after,  in 
whole  or  part  carried  out.  New-Orleans  has  reached  Nashville,  and 
a  railroad  will  very  soon  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Alabama,  through  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Says  Mr.  Claiborne,  p.  137 : 

*'  But  for  this  unfortunate  and  indiscriminate  grant  of  banking  privileges^- 
the  mania  of  the  times — and  the  temptation  it  held  out  to  speculate  and  swin- 
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die,  not  only  would  Natchez  and  the  capital  of  the  State  have  been  connected, 
but  the  grand  scheme  of  connecting  the  interinr  with  the  Bca-ahore,  and  the 
building  up  of  an  exporting  and  importing  city  at  a  harbor  unrivalled  on  the 
Atlantic,  would  long  Bince  have  been  accompliBhed.  The  legislature  of  that 
day  saw  at  once  the  grandeur  and  practicability  of  the  enterprise.  A  naarine, 
and  very  thorough  and  satisfactory,  survey  was  made.  A  line  of  route,  admira- 
bly adapted  for  railroads,  was  marked  out,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  were 
persuaded  that  banking  privileges  would  enable  the  company  to  build  the  road. 
This  was  the  death-kneil  of  that  magnificent  measure.  It  was  secretly  strangled 
and  interred  by  the  unprincipled  managers  in  charge,  and  from  its  rotting  mem- 
bers there  sprang  up  the  notorious  Brandon  Bank — the  most  audacious  and  infift- 
mous  of  all  the  swindling^  corporations  of  those  times.'* 

The  patri  .tic  struggles  of  Texas  awoke  a  response  all  over  the  South, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers  we  find  Quitman  crossing 
the  Sabine,  in  which  service,  though  he  was  not  drawn  into  the  field 
of  fight,  lie  did  good  service  in  protecting  the  flying  settlers  from  med- 
itated Indian  hostilities.  The  campaign  at  least  depleted  his  private 
purse  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,  which  he  never  reclaimed.  On  his 
return  home  he  entered  the  canvass  for  Congress,  but  was  beaten  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  parties,  growing  out  of  questions  of 
State  rights,  popular  elections,  &c.  He  was  commissioned,  in  1837,' 
as  brigadier-general  of  militia,  in  which  position  he  performed  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Stale.  The  following  note,  in  Claiborne's 
work,  is  interesting,  p.  164 : 

*'  In  those  '  flush'  times  it  required  a  long  purse  to  hold  office  in  Mississippi. 
A  canvaes  for  Congress  cost  from  95,000  to  $10,000.  Candidates  were  expected 
to  indorse  for  their  *  friends,*  to  loan  indiscriminately,  to  pay  any  price  asked 
for  entertainments,  and  to  establish  and  support  newspapers,  besides  sundry 
other  outlays.  One  canvass  cost  Mr.  Prentiss  $40,000.  When  Gov.  Lynch  and 
Col.  J.  C.  Wilkins  were  candidates  on  the  White  ticket,  and  Franklin  £.  Plum- 
mer  was  the  financial  manager-  of  the  canvass,  he  drew  from  each  of  them 
$10,000,  besides  borrowing  as  much  on  their  responsibilitv  from  the  various 
banks.  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  one  of  Gen.  Qnitman*s  military  bills  : 
"  1838.  To  City  Hotel,  Dr. 

Nov.  1.  Sundries  for  friends  from  Clintun $60  00 

"  "         "    six 12  60 

"  21.  Governor  and  suite 499  62 

"   19.  Treat  to  company 100  00 

*' Received  payment.  $672  12 

A  trip,  about  this  time,  to  Europe,  fumi.^hed  the  biographer  some 
readable  items ;  but  we  will  pass  it  over  with  a  single  reference  to  one 
of  the  letters  from  London,  in  which  Quitman  speaks  of  his  visit  to 
Holland,  and  of  having  seen  some  persons  of  the  same  name  who  were 
of  the  original  stock.  The  family  was  rich  and  respectable.  He  saw 
their  tombs,  and  the  church  pew,  which  they  had  occupied  for  more 
than  a  century. 

On  page  107  of  the  biography  there  is  a  reference  to  the  celebrated 
governor,  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  then  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  became  acquainted  with  this  unique  character  in  1848  or  *9,  at 
the  residence  of  Judge  Preston,  of  New-Orleans.     His  conversational 
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powers  were  extraordinary,  and  his  reminiscences  of  politics  and  pub- 
lic life  covered  everything.  His  denunciation  of  the  Yankees  was  ter- 
rific. He  told  many  stories,  and  among  the  rest  this.  Gen.  Jackson 
was  just  about  to  be  inaugurated.  Van  Buren  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  in  the  Senate,  in  praise  of  the  old  chief  He  (Poin- 
dexter),  in  reply,  said :  "  The  speech  of  the  senator  had  a  parallel  in 
that  of  the  thief  upon  the  cross ;  in  effect  they  were  the  same  : 
*  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.'  "  Quit- 
man, in  1831,  admitted  that  Poindexter  fascinated  him,  admits  his 
extraordinary  powers,  and  adverts  to  the  reports  affecting  his  personal 
character.  Claiborne  promises  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  issue 
soon  a  biography  of  **  Old  Poins." 

Pecuniary  embarrassments,  which  threatened  to  consume  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  lai^e  estate,  and  which  were  largely  the  result  of  endorse- 
ments, drove  General  Quitman  again  to  the  bar,  at  which  his  success 
was,  as  usual,  marked.  He  was  soon  relieved  of  debt,  and  returned 
to  the  family  circle,  to  his  sylvan  shades,  and  his  well-selected  library. 
He  had  a  taste  for  the  refined  arts,  for  horticulture,  and  for  flowers. 

Tlie  consideration  of  the  bond  and  repudiation  question  in  Missis- 
sippi occupies  a  chapter  of  the  work  before  us.  In  the  political  con- 
test which  first  occurred  in  1843,  General  Quitman  went  with  the 
bond-payers,  though  he  differed  with  that  party  on  some  points.  He 
thought  that  the  liability  of  the  State,  in  the  redemption  of  the  bonds, 
was  purely  a  judicial  question,  and  should  not  be  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote.  The  bond-payers  should  come,  as  other  litigants,  and 
have  a  full  and  fair  adjudication  before  the  Courts.  Though  strict 
law  was  against  the  bonds,  he  did  not  doubt  that  an  investigation  be- 
fore a  tribunal  so  high,  would  lead  to  a  suitable  indemnity  to  the 
bond-holders.  The  result  of  the  contest  was,  that  the  bonds  were  re- 
pudiated, upon  the  ground  that  the  legislature  and  governor  tran- 
scended their  powers,  and  openly  violated  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
The  po.sition  of  General  Quitman  is  thus  stated  by  his  confidential 
friend,  John  Marshall,  p.  209  : 

*'  It  is  true,  General  Quitman  was  among  those  who  advocated  the  payment  of 
the  Union  Bank  bonds,  but  he  always  regarded  the  constitution  as  having  been 
violated  in  their  emission.  He  was  only  willing  to  nay  the  debt  in  the  event  of 
the  people  waiving  their  constitutional  right  to  repuaiate  the  unwarrantable  acta 
of  their  servants.  The  people  sternly  and  wisely  disavowed  these  acts,  and 
made  an  example  of  unhridled  power  which  subsequent  legislators  have  never 
forgotten.  General  Quitman  afterward  held  that  the  question  had  been  finally 
decided  upon,  and  we  have  before  us,  from  his  own  pen,  the  declaration  that  he 
was  ^Jiitnly  opposed^  whether  as  a  private  citizen  or  in  an  official  capacity^  to  a  re- 
tuscitation  of  the  question  Without  a  new  assumption  by  the  people,  he  would  re- 
gard a  law  for  the  payment  of  the  rejected  bonds  as  a  fraud  on  their  rights.^  He 
bad  opposed  the  charter  of  the  Union  Bank  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  and 
hod  aUo  opposed  the  issue  of  the  bonds  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  as  a  matter  of  State  policy." 

The  account  of  the  canvass  of  Quitman  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  against  Governor  McNutt  and  Dr.  Gwin,  is  interesting.     Gov- 
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emor  Foote  took  the  field,  not  as  a  candidate,  but,  as  be  said,  to  ex- 
pose the  enormities  of  McNuti.  The  contest  ended  in  the  election  of 
Foote,  himself,  to  the  Senate.     We  extract  from  Mr.  Claiborne,  p.  2 19 : 

"  Of  all  the  pablie  men  in  the  State,  he  (Foote)  was  best  fitted  for  the  en- 
eounter.  He  knew  the  inconsistencies  of  M^Nutt,  and  was  utterly  indifferent  to 
his  own.  M'hat  he  lacked  in  logic  he  made  up  in  dexterity.  Ilis  fluency  and 
fancy  were  inexhaustible.  M'Nutt  was  a  man  of  facts  and  figures,  thoroughly 
posted  in  State  history  and  statute  law ;  Foote  had  a  limited  knowledge  of  these, 
out  a  vast  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  the  facility  of  appropriating 
to  his  own  use  the  facts  supplied  by  his  adversary.  M'Nutt  was  a  master  of 
broad  humor  and  smutty  anecdote,  which  he  freely  retailed  ;  Foote  revolted  from 
a  vulgar  epithet,  but,  as  a  harlequin,  was  irreeietibly  droll.  M*Nutt  told  jokes ; 
Foote  recited  epigrams.  M*Nutt  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  patriot 
assailed  by  a  triumvirate  of  ambitious  aspirants  for  favor  witnout  regard  to 
principle ;  Foote  appealed  to  them  as  a  disinterested  guardian  of  the  public 
purity,  and  the  generous  champion  of  his  absent  friends  : 

*  Abaentem  qai  rodit  amicnm, 
Qal  non  defvndit,  »lio  calpante, 
Hie  Diger  est :  banc  tu  Remane  c«Teto.' 

M*Nutt  was  a  formidable  man  anywhere,  and  under  any  ciroumstanoes.  He 
was  said  to  be  deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and 
the  imputation  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  firmness  and  inflexible  will  he 
exhibited  in  many  emergencies ;  Foote  was  impetuous  and  fearless,  often,  through 
caprice  or  for  imaginary  injuries,  deserting  his  friends,  but  never  turning  his  back 
to  an  enemy.  Two  years  before,  in  the  memorable  contest  for  the  Senate  between 
Geo.  Poinaexter  ana  Robert  J.  Walker,  he  had  been  put  up  by  the  Jackson 
party  to  worry  the  former,  and  actually  teased  him  from  the  fiela  ;  and  in  this 
contest  of  1845,  though  M'Nutt  had  little  sensibility  and  great  power  of  endur- 
ance, he  was  terribly  badgered  by  Foote." 

Some  points  relating  to  the  private  character  of  Quitman,  may  be 
here  adverted  to.  He  was  frank,  honest,  aboye-board,  unsuspecting, 
and  very  ambitious.  He  was  all  the  time  being  deceived  hj  the  pro- 
fe^^sions  of  men,  who  won  his  favor  and  depleted  his  purse.  He  was 
very  credulous,  and  easily  flattered,  but  was  too  proud  and  honorable 
to  stoop  to  the  arts  of  the  politician.  This  account  by  his  biographer 
would  have  been  our  own,  founded  upon  an  acquaintance  of  several 
years,  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  public  life.  We  admired  him 
very  much. 

The  Mexican  war  now  opening,  Quitman  at  once  sought  a  military 
appointment,  and  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  South  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  delegations,  etc.,  though,  it  seems,  some- 
what against  bis  own  inclination,  received  the  appointment  of  briga- 
dier-general from  Mr.  Polk.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  seat  of 
war.  He  disproved  of  the  capitulation  of  Monterey,  and  otherwise 
differed  from  Greneral  Taylor  and  the  President  on  the  line  of  policy 
best  to  be  pursued  in  Mexico. 

An  episode  may  be  here  tolerated,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
celebrated  Mississippi  Rifles,  under  charge  of  Col.,  now  President  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista.  The  great  movement  then 
made  by  Dayis,  is  said  to  haye  been  without  previous  parallel  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  new  and 
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masterly.      It  was  subsequently  made,  we  learn  on  the  authority  of 
General  Gushing,  on  the  fields  of  the  Crimea. 
But  to  the  extract  from  Claiborne,  p.  289 : 

*'  The  battle  had  been  ragins  sometime  with  fluctaating  fortunes,  and  was 
setting  against  us,  when  Gen.  Taylor,  with  Col.  Davis  and  others,  arrived  on 
the  field.  Several  regiments  (which  were  subsequently  rallied  and  fought  brave- 
ly) were  in  full  retreat ;  O'Brien,  after  having  his  men  and  horses  completely 
out  up,  had  been  compelled  to  draw  off  his  guns,  and  Bragg,  with  almost  su- 
]>erhunian  energy,  was  sustaining  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Many  officers  of  dis> 
tinotion  bad  falJen.  Col.  Davis  rode  forward  to  examine  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  and  concluding  that  the  best  way  to  arrest  our  fugitives  would  be  to 
make  a  bold  demonstration,  he  resolved  at  once  to  attack  the  enemy,  there  posted 
in  force,  immediately  in  front,  supported  by  cavalry,  and  two  divipions  in  reserve 
in  his  rear.  It  was  a  resolution  oold  almost  to  rashness,  but  the  emergency 
was  pressing.  With  a  handful  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  still  stood  by  their 
brave  old  colonel  (Bowles),  and  his  own  regiment,  he  advanced  at  double  quick 
time,  firing  as  he  advanced.  His  own  brave  fellows  fell  fast  unJer  the  rolling 
musketry  of  the  enemy,  but  their  rapid  and  fatal  volleys  carried  dismay  and 
death  into  the  adverse  ranks.  A  deep  ravine  separated  tne  combatants.  Leap- 
ing into  it,  the  Mis^issippians  soon  appeared  on  the  other  side,  and  with  a  shout 
that  was  heard  over  the  battle-field,  they  poured  in  a  well-directed  fire,  and 
rushed  upon  the  enemy.  Thuir  deadly  aim  and  wild  enthusiasm  were  irresisti- 
ble. The  Mexicans  ^ed  in  confusion  to  their  reserves,  and  Davis  seized  the 
commanding  position  they  had  occupied.  He  next  fell  upon  a  party  of  cavalry 
and  compelled  it  to  fiy,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  other  officers.  Imme- 
diately afterward  a  brigade  of  lancers,  1,000  strong,  were  seen  approacbiue  at  a 
gallop,  in  beautiful  array,  with  sounding  bugles  and  fluttering  pennons.  It  was 
an  appalling  spectacle,  but  not  a  man  flinched  from  his  position.  The  time  be- 
tween our  devoted  band  and  eternity  seemed  brief  indeed.  But  conscious  that 
the  eye  of  the  army  was  upon  them,  that  the  honor  of  Mississippi  was  at  stake, 
and  knowing  that,  if  they  gave  way,  or  were  riiden  down,  our  unprotected  bat- 
teries in  the  rear,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of  the  day  depended,  would  be  cap- 
tured, each  man  resolved  to  die  in  his  place  sooner  than  retreat.  Not  the  Spar- 
.tan  martyrs  at  Thermopylae — not  the  sacred  battalion  of  Epaminondos — not  the 
tenth  legion  of  Julius  Cffisar — not  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon— ever  evinced  more 
fortitude  than  these  young  volunteers  in  a  crisis  when  death  seemed  inevitable. 
They  stood  like  statues,  as  frigid  and  motionless  as  the  marble  itself.  Impressed 
with  this  extraordinary  firmness,  when  they  had  anticipated  panic  and  flight,  the 
lancers  advanced  more  deliberately,  as  though  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  fate  that  was  impending  over  them.  Col.  Davis  had  ^rown 
his  men  into  the  form  of  a  re- entering  angle  (fanriliarly  known  as  his  famous  V 
movement),  both  flanks  resting  on  ravines,  the  lancers  coming  down  on  the 
intervening  ridge.  This  exposed  them  to  a  converging  fire,  and  the  moment 
they  came  within  rifle  range  each  man  singled  out  his  object,  and  the  whole 
head  of  the  column  fell.  A  more  deadly  fire  never  was  delivered,  and  the  bril- 
liant array  recoiled  and  retreated,  paralyzed  and  dismayed. 

**  Shortly  afterward,  the  Mexicans  having  concentrated  a  large  force  on  the 
right  for  their  final  attack.  Col.  Davis  was  ordered  in  that  direction.  His  regi- 
ment hud  been  in  action  all  day,  exhausted  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  much  reduced 
by  the  carnago  of  the  morning  engagement,  and  many  in  the  ranks  suffering 
from  woundd,  yet  the  noble  fellows  moved  at  double-quick  time.  Bowles'  little 
band  of  Indiana  Volunteers  still  acted  with  them.  After  marching  sever.il  hun- 
dred yards  they  perceived  the  Mexican  infantry  advancing,  in  three  lines,  upon 
Bragg's  battery,  which,  though  entirely  unsupported,  held  its  position  witu  a 
resolution  worthy  of  his  fame.  The  preesnre  upon  him  stimulated  the  Mississip- 
pians.  They  increased  their  speed,  and  when  the  enemy  were  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  battery  and  confident  of  its  capture,  they  took  him  in  flunk 
and  reverse,  and  poured  in  a  raking  and  destructive  fire.     This  broke  his  light 
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line,  and  the  rest  soon  gave  way  and  fell  back  precipitately.    Here  Col.  Daris 
was  severely  wounded." 

After  this  lengthy  extract  in  regard  to  the  heroic  conduct  of  Davis, 
we  shall  p&ss  soon  to  the  acts  of  Quitman  at  the  gates  of  Mexico,  but 
before  doing  so  will  be  permitted  a  momentary  notice  of  the  behavior 
of  the  South  Carolina  regiment  under  the  fire  of  the  Mtxican  enemy. 
Those  who  sneer  at  Carolina  courage  and  virtues  are,  in  general,  too 
ignorant  of  history  to  be  affected  by  the  record.  Butler  left  his  sick 
bed,  against  medical  advice,  to  lead  the  Palmettos.  His  horse  was 
shot  under  him.  He  took  another,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Dick- 
inson now  commanded,  and,  taking  the  flag  from  Beggs,  was  himself 
shot  down,  as  was  also  Beggs.  Butler,  resuming  the  command,  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  Dickinson,  under  the  flag.  Dickinson  fell  again, 
but  now  mortally  wounded,  and  Gladden,  placing  the  flag  in  the  hands 
of  Leonard,  led  the  charge.  There  was  no  wavering  as  death  swept 
through  the  ranks.  Shot  and  shell  hailed  upon  them.  The  storm 
raged: 

*'  In  the  whole  history/'  says  Claiborne,  "  there  has  never  been  a  more  strik- 
ing example  of  indifTerence  to  death,  the  rt'salt  of  stem  resolve.  Each  man 
fought  for  the  honor  of  Carolina.  Several  companies  were  almost  annihilated. 
Some  had  not  men  enough  left  to  bury  their  dead,  or  bear  their  wounded  to  the 
ambulauces.  The  uniforms  of  some  of  the  officers  were  literally  torn  from  their 
persons  ;  the  color-bearers  were  shot  down,  but  the  flag,  bathed  in  their  blood, 
was  always  seized  as  they  fell  and  borne  to  the  front.  Proudly  it  floated  through 
the  tempest  of  death  until  the  victory  had  been  won,  and  then,  all  torn  and 
blood-stained,  it  drooped  over  its  own  glorious  dead  !  The  regiment  entered 
the  baitle  with  278,  rank  and  flle,  and  when  it  was  over  it  mustered  169 !  It 
had  no  missing ;  its  dead  and  wounded  made  up  the  deficiency.  Cadets  of  a 
noble  State,  suns  of  a  sunny  clime,  branded  by  their  country  as  traitors  for  de- 
fending the  Constitution  and  their  rights  from  usurpation  and  outrage,  yet  dj^ing 
cheerfully  for  that  country  in  a  foreign  land — the  world  may  learn  that  such  a 
race,  in  defence  of  their  own  homesteads  and  institutions,  can  never  be  subdued  !'* 

The  glorious  conduct  of  Quittnan  during  the  whole  war,  need  not, 
however,  be  referred  to  here.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  with  wdiich 
every  schoolboy  ia  familiar.  It  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  whole 
country.     We  shall  give  but  two  extracts  from  the  book : 

THE    STORMING    OF   THE   GARITA. 

"  When  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Belen,  Major  Loring  fell,  severely 
wounded.  At  this  juncture  Gen.  Quitman  seized  a  rifle,  attnched  his  handker- 
chief to  it  as  a  flag,  und  waving  il  over  his  head,  ordered  the  assault  With  one 
wild  cheer  they  fullowod  their  loader  through  a  hurricane  of  tire,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  past  one  druve  the  enemy  from  his  guns.  Quitman,  black  with  smoke, 
and  (>taint>d  with  blood,  leaped  upon  the  battery  and  called  for  a  flag.  Lieut. 
Sellick,  a  young  and  daunthss  Carolinian,  vaulted  to  his  side,  and  amid  the 
iron  tempest  from  the  citadel,  proudly  planted  the  Palmetto  banner.  Like  the 
famouh  Jasper  of  the  Revolution,  he  fell  under  its  folds. 

*'Gen  Smith,  aware  that  they  were  performing  an  act  in  a  great  drima  that 
history  would  never  forget,  held  up  his  watch,  and  called  on  all  to  note  the  time. 
The  ensign  of  conquest  floated  on  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
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**  Our  troops  in  advance  of  the  Garita  were  now  directed  to  fall  back  to  the 
partial  shelter  it  afforded,  until  batteries  could  be  constructed  to  support 
the  attack  upon  the  citadel.  During^  the  night,  by  extraordinary  exertions, 
and  at  much  personal  hazard,  Lieut.  Beauregard  located  a  number  of  batteries 
for  our  heavy  pieces  ;  but  at  break  of  day,  on  the  14th,  a  flag  from  the  citadel 

J>roposed  to  surrender.  The  Mexican  cniei,  with  his  troops,  had  withdrawn 
rom  the  capital.  Leaving  the  Palmettos  posted  at  the  Belen,  and  the  2d  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  in  the  citadel,  with  the  rifles  in  front,  and  Steptoe*s  battery 
in  the  rear,  Quitman  conducted  his  column  to  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  formed  in 
front  of  the  national  palace.  He  gave  orders  to  plant  the  flae  of  our  republic 
upon  its  dome,  and  precisely  at  7  A.  M.  it  was  saluted  by  his  division. 

'^  At  8  A.  M.  the  general-m-chief,  with  his  staff,  in  full  uniform,  and  escorted 
by  cavalry,  appeared  on  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  was  received  by  Quitman  with 
the  highest  military  honors.  He  had  intended  to  enter  the  city  first,  with 
Worth's  division,  by  the  longer  and  easier  route  of  the  San  Cosme  causeway,  and 
had  there  concentrated  his  stroneest  array.  But  this  intention  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  bold,  impetuous,  and  masterly  operations  of  Quitman. 

^  Captivated,  however,  by  the  brilliant  coup-ae-main  of  the  MisslBsippians,  and 
the  great  military  qualities  he  had  exhibited  on  these  last  three  eventful  days, 
the  general-in-chiei  immediately  appointed  him  Governor  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
"  And  now,  at  last,  the  soldier's  dream  of  ambition  was  realized.  He  stood 
over  the  ashes  of  Montezuma,  and  ruled  where  Cortez,  the  prodigy  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  held  his  regal  sway.  First  in  the  fortress  of  Coapultepec ! 
First  on  the  walls  of  the  capital !  First  in  possession  of  the  city !  First  to 
erect  our  national  standard  on  its  loftiest  tower ! 

**'0h,  war!  thou  haat  thy  fierce  delight. 
Thj  gleams  of  Joj  intensely  bright !'  *' 

CONDUCT   OF  THE   GENERAL, 

**  The  conduct  of  Major-General  Quitman  was  truly  sublime.  I  never  witness- 
ed so  much  chivalrous  heroism,  united  with  so  much  concern  for  his  men,  and 
with  BO  much  cool  intellectual  battle- wisdom.  While  he  calmly  dared  every- 
thing, his  mind  was  supreme,  presiding  over  everything,  and  making  provision 
for  every  emergency.  At  ait  points  he  was  exposed,  and  he  would  suffer  no 
roan  to  expose  himself  to  shield  him.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  pass  along  a  line  of  desperate  exposure  to  effect  an  object,  I  ap- 
proached him  and  asked  permission  to  do  what  he  was  about  to  do  in  person,  to 
bear  his  message,  intimatmg  to  him  that  my  own  fall  would  be,  in  the  crisis  of 
the  moment,  of  no  importance  compared  with  his.  His  reply  was,  while  he 
puffed  away  at  his  cigar,  'No,  take  care  of  yourself;  it  is  necessary  fur  mc  to  do 
it.'  And  he  did  do  it.  At  another  time,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  OUT  own  gun  was  silenced  (for  we  had  run  out  of  ammunition),  and  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  fast  dealing  death  around,  I  asked  him  to  let  me  be  one  of  a 
select  party,  at  once,  to  storm  and  take  the  citadel,  and  by  one  dreadful  sacrifice, 
if  needs  be  put  an  end  to  this  one-sided  work  of  blood.  His  reply,  again,  was 
in  the  same  spirit,  *  No,  I  will  nut  permit  my  brave  men  thus  to  be  sacrificed. 
I  must  take  care  of  them,  as  well  as  conquer  the  foe.  All  I  now  design  is  to 
maintain,  with  as  little  los«  as  possible,  my  present  position  until  night.  When 
night  covers  us  we  will  brin^  up  our  guns  ;  will  have  an  abundance  of  ammu- 
nition ;  wc  will  construct  a  battery,  and  before  to-morrow's  sun  is  an  hour  high, 
we  will  plant  our  country's  flag  on  the  capital  of  Mexico — Mexico  will  be  ours!' 
All  this  was  said  in  the  calmest  manner,  while  he  quietly  smoked  his  cigar,  with- 
out the  least  emphasis  or  excitement>,  with  no  discernible  manifestation  of  boast 
or  vainglory,  anu  with  the  enemy's  balls  falling  as  hail  around  him. 

Ketuming  from  Mexico,  Gen.  Quitman  urged  upon  the  President 
the  permanent  military  occupation  of  that  country,  and  showed  that 
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it  might  be  held  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  and  with  but 
temporary  opposition  from  the  Mexican  people. 

Ir.  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1848,  he 
was  strongly  pressed  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  seemed  to  have 
more  personal  strength  and  popularity  than  any  other  candidate. 
His  defeat  he  attributed,  it  is  said,  in  part  to  the  citizens  of  his  own 
State.  The  following  year  he  was  nominated  by  mass  meetings,  and 
then  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  for  governor,  and  was  opposed  by 
the  Hon.  Luke  Lea,  who  made  a  vigorous  campaign,  relying  chiefly 
upon  the  alleged  political  inconsistencies  and  errors  of  his  opponent. 
Gen.  Quitman's  majority  was  10,000,  and  he  was  inaugurated  gov- 
ernor on  the  10th  January,  1850. 

The  complicity  of  Gren.  Quitman  with  Cuban  affairs,  which  led  to 
so  much  angry  and  excited  controversy,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Claiborne 
in  great  detail.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  very  closely.  Never 
before  had  the  rights  of  the  States  received  so  severe  a  shock  as  was 
experienced  in  his  person.  The  federal  minions  dared  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  executive  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  that  executive  was 
practically  compelled  to  submit  I  Let  us  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
facts. 

Gen.  Lopez  arriving  in  the  United  States,  represented  the  people 
of  Cuba  to  be  panting  for  independence,  and  ready  to  strike  the  blow. 
His  personal  appeals  are  said  to  have  made  an  impression  even  upon 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Privately  he  visited  Quitman  in  Mississippi,  and 
poured  into  his  ear  seductive  and  eloquent  words ;  and  concluded 
with  the  offer,  in  the  name  of  the  patriots,  of  the  leadership  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  supreme  command  in  the  event  of  triumph.  Lopez 
plied  the  advantage  he  had  gained  by  referring  to  the  military  laurels 
which  the  chief  bad  earned  in  Mexico.  '^  It  was  the  wizard  spell  upon 
a  magnetic  temperament  which  was  never  entirely  broke,  not  even  by 
the  bloody  drama  that  soon  ensued,  and  the  persecution  and  calumny 
that  followed,  like  bloodhounds  upon  the  track."  The  hero  of  the 
Belen  hesitated,  pondered,  but  did  not  yield.  A  Roman  firmness  only 
could  resist.  Admitting  the  claims  of  Cuba,  he  awaited  the  blow  that 
she  might  strike — 

"  "Who  would  be  free, 
TheoLBelvea  must  strike  the  blow  ■" 

then  he  would  take  the  field,  and  assume  the  responsibilities  which 
were  offered  him.  Here  the  chiefs  parted.  The  drama  opened. 
The  Hero  of  Cardenas  suffered  an  ignominious  death  on  the  Plaza  of 
Havana.  The  executive  of  Mississippi  answers  to  an  indictment  for 
setting  on  foot  an  expedition  against  Cuba,  resigns  his  high  place,  and 
appears  before  the  courts  of  New-Orleans !  His  resignation,  thougli 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  friends  and  advisers,  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  himself,  p.  66,  vol.  ii.  : 

**  I  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  now  resign  the  high  trust  confided  to  my  hands, 
with  no  feeling  of  personal  regret  except  that  I  could  not  serve  you  better  ; 
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with  no  feeling  of  Bhame,  for  I  am  innooent  of  the  causes  which  have  induced 
the  necessity  of  this  step.  On  the  contrary,  although  personally  I  fear  no  in- 
Testigation  and  shan  no  scrutiny,  I  have  spared  no  enorta  consistent  with  self- 
respect  to  avert  this  result.  So  soon  as  I  learned  that  attempts  would  he  made, 
unaer  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  last  century*  to  remove  me  from  this  State.  I 
formally  offered  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  United  States  any  pledge  or 
security  to  appear  in  New-Orleans  and  meet  the  charges  against  me  so  soon  aa 
my  term  of  office  should  expire  ;  and  I  remonstrated  against  the  indignity  thua 
to  he  offered,  not  to  myself,  hut  to  the  State,  in  dragging  away  from  his  duties 
her  chief  magistrate.*' 

This  infamous  persecution  ended  on  the  6  th  March,  1851,  by  the 
entering  of  a  nolle  prosequi  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
result  was  hailed  in  New-Orleans  and  throughout  Mississippi  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  Quitman  was  feted,  serenaded,  and 
dined.  Enthusiasm  never  ran  higher.  The  public  verdict,  as  quoted 
by  hb  biographer,  p.  76,  vol.  ii.,  was : 

"  Thou  hast  served,  and  well,  the  sacred  cause 
That  Hampden,  Sydney,  died  for.    Thou  hast  stood. 
Scorning  all  thought  of  self,  from  first  to  last, 
Among  the  foremost  in  that  glorious  field; 
Fr*'m  first  to  last ;  and,  ardent  as  thou  art, 
Held  on  with  equal  steps  as  best  became 
A  lofty  mind,  loftiest  when  most  assailed  ; 
Never,  though  galled  by  many  a  barbed  shaft. 
By  many  a  bitter  taunt  from  friend  and  foe, 
Swerving  or  shrinking." 

We  now  reach  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  political  discussions 
in  Mississippi,  growing  out  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
We  traveled  lai*gely  in  the  State  ourselves,  during  this  agitation,  and 
will  not  soon  forgot  the  incidents  of  the  canvass.  A  convention  of 
the  State  was  called  to  take  action  upon  the  compromise.  The  Union 
party  supported  the  compromise,  and  the  Southern-Rights  party  re- 
pudiated it,  and  advised  co-operation  with  South  Carolina  and  all 
other  States  whom  it  was  thought  might  be  united  in  resistance.  It 
was  a  bold  and  gallant  struggle,  but  the  policy  of  resistance  and  in- 
dependence was  ton  years  in  advance  of  its  time.  ITiank  God  the  de- 
lay was  not  fatal  to  it. 

Qui tman*s  return  to  Mississippi  w  as  like  a  Roman  triumphal  proces- 
sion, and  he  was  almost  immediately  nominated  for  Governor  by  the 
Democratic  Convention  upon  his  own  platform — the  repeal  of  the 
compromie^e — or  decided  State  action  to  oppose  its  operations.  His 
opponent  was  H'^tiry  S.  Foote,  who  on  another  occasion  had  defended 
him  against  the  assaults  of  McNutt.  The  private  relations  of  the  two 
were  good  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  but  did  not  loner  continue 
80.  Quitman  was  a  poor  speaker,  though  he  improved  as  he  went 
along.  His  logic  and  earnestness  made  up  for  his  defects  of  rhetoric. 
He  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  resijined  the  candidacy  the  moment 
it  was  understood  the  popular  vote  of  the  State  was  in  favor  of  the 
Union  party.  Ilie  resignation  was  regretted  by  many  who  believed 
his  election  could  nevertheless  have  been  secured.  Mr.  Claiborne  thus 
refers  to  the  respective  characteristics  of  the  candidates,  p.  144,  vol.  ii : 
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"Gen.  Foote  has  a  style  and  manner  that;  may  be  onlled  provoking.  He  has 
a  diaiYhoea  of  words;  irony  and  satire  arc  his  favorite  weapons,  and,  when  driven 
from  his  position  into  a  corner,  he  lias  a  plausibility,  offensive  to  a  plain-dealing, 
matter-of-fact  man  Quitman  would  fight  as  long  as  he  believed  himself  to  be 
right,  but  no  longer.  Foote  will  fight  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting.  Quitman 
stood  square  upon  his  platform,  and  would  debate  no  other  issues.  Foote  wri^- 
ffled  around  it,  and,  employed  his  powers  to  tantalize  and  provoke.  He  had. 
beyond  doubt,  great  personal  respect  for  Quitman,  bnt  his  tactics  were  indis- 
pensable to  his  success.  He  gave  the  cue  to  his  followers,  and  tanght  them  to 
evade  the  true  issues,  while  boldly  challenjo^ing  diMcussion.  He  adopted  Dan- 
ton's  maxim,  *  De  Taudace.  de  toujours  de  Taudace.'  And  while  Quitman 
stood  as  firm  as  Dentatus,  Foote  played  the  part  sometimes  of  Suchet  the  tac- 
tician, and  sometime:}  of  Murat  leading  his  squadrons  to  the  chaise.  Gen.  Foote 
gradually,  as  the  canvass  progri'ssed.  became  more  heated  and  personal,  de- 
claiming about  traitors  and  treason,  and  other  innuendoes,  too  much  for  the  for- 
bearance of  his  adversary.* 

With  much  difficulty  JeflTerson  Davis  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  position  which  Quitman  had  abandoned,  but  it  w&s  too  late 
in  the  day,  and  his  own  health  was  too  much  reduced  for  the  canvsu^s. 
His  gallant  spirit,  then  as  ever  since,  triumphed  over  physical  infir- 
mities. 

In  1853,  Gen.  Quitman  visited  the  Northern  States,  mainly  in 
pursuance  of  his  chivalrous  purpose  of  aiding  the  independence  of 
Cuba,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  violating  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  existing  treaties  with  Spain.  This  brought  him 
again  before  the  Federal  courts,  at  New-Orleans,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  recognizance  to  observe  the  neuti-ality  law.s.  This 
he  did  under  arrest  and  with  protests.  In  the  language  of  his  bio- 
grapher,, p.  208,  vol.  ii:, 

**  Calumnies  have  been  uttered  since  his  dea  h.  But  the  same  potent  con- 
siderations— considerations  connected  with  the  cause  itsi^If,  and  with  humanity — 
that  t>caled  his  lips,  still  exist.  Until  tlu>se  dett'nuine,  the  silence  and  the  niys- 
tt^Tj  must  remain  unbroken  ;  and  his  pure  and  uni^ullied  character  in  private 
life — his  proverbial  fidelity  to  pecuniary  engagements — his  inflexible  resolution, 
and  his  great  name,  must  be  hi«  defence  against  falsehood  and  detraction.  The 
materials  for  his  vindication — his  notes  ol  what  transpired  at  Washington — his 
correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Cuba — the  evidence  of  his  business  arrange- 
ments, receipts  and  expenditures — the  prot^r.irame  of  his  intended  operations, 
showing  how  closely  he  had  studied  th*;  laws  of  nations,  the  statutes  of  his 
country,  and  the  opinions  of  celebrated  jurists  of  this  country  and  of  England, 
will,  at  a  proper  time,  be  given  to  the  world  ;  and  they  will  place  his  memory 
even  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  it  now  occupies  in  the  public  mind.** 

Gen.  Quitman  now  appears  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  Here  he 
served  with  great  fidelity  until  hi.s  decease.  Ilis  appointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Aflfiirs  of  the  House,  gave 
great  8ati>faction  to  the  army  of  which  he  was  the  staunch  friend,  and 
through  his  efforts  its  pay  was  increiiiHjd.  Hi^  speech  in  April,  1856, 
upon  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 

*  We  trust  that  the  Oovenior  ha<  now  i^otten  ontirely  i  i<l  of  thi"!  had  pr<»pen»ity  of  crying 
'•  Irea'-on"  againat  his  opponents,  .seeing  that  th-.'  inoxorahle  nrctvssities  of  the  times  hiM 
driven  him,  where  we  are  glal  to  find  him,  in  the  ranks  of  the  '•  Traitors'." — Ed. 
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the  country,  and  was  applauded  far  and  near.  Though  he  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  he  was  defeated 
for  the  vice-presidency,  in  the  Democratic  Convention,  at  Cincinnati, 
this  year.  His  next  important  speech  was  upon  the  Territorial  ques- 
tion, in  which  the  designs  of  Black  Republican  ism  were  exposed.  He 
made  other  speeches,  but  all  upon  the  side  of  State-rights  and  the 
strictest  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1858  his  health  evidenced  the  most  rapid  and  fatal  decline,  but 
he  stuck  to  his  post,  taking  active  part  in  the  debates  as  well  as  in 
the  labors  of  the  committee,  and  carrying  through  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  volunteer  service.  The  Kansas  question  excited  him 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Writing  to  John  Marshall,  Feb.  1,  1858,  he 
proposed  a  plan  of  secession,  but  one  which  fell  short  in  efficacy  of 
that  which  was  eventually  adopted  : 

*'  Who  can  doubt  what,  under  9uch  a  state  of  things*  the  South  ought  to  do  ? 
If  she  waits  for  the  border  States,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri, 
or  either  of  them,  to  move,  she  will  never  act,  but  gradually  become  the  will- 
ing slave  of  an  insatiate  master  The  cotton  States  must  move  first.  Alabama 
and  your  own  great  State  have  already  taken  the  first  step,  nnd  I  doubt  not 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  are  ready  to  fall  into 
line.  Let  but  five  States  determine  upon  secession  and  separation  to  preserve 
their  social  systems,  and  all  the  other  States  having  similar  systems  must  sooner 
or  later  unite  with  them.  The  rationale  of  effecting  this  great  measure  is  a 
very  delicate  matter.  The  plan  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected  must  be  well  di- 
gested, and  tlien  firmly  pursued  to  the  result  I  propose  that  each  State  shall 
hold  a  conventio'i,  assert,  by  solemn  resolutions,  tne  right  of  withdrawing  from 
tte  Union,  declare  the  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  when  her  honor,  her  interests,  and  her  safety  require 
such  separation,  but  that  she  defers  the  act  merely  to  confer  with,  and  co-oper- 
ate, if  possible,  with  her  sister  States  similarly  situated,  as  to  the  proper  time  and 
manner  of  her  withdrawal.  Then  appoint  delegates,  with  proper  powers,  to  con- 
sult with  such  of  the  slaveholding  States  as  may  coincide  with  her  (not  all  the 
Sttites,  or  we  will,  perhaps,  be  out-voted  by  the  submissioniftts),  and  may  consent 
to  meet  her  delegates.  Let  the  delec^ates.  when  assembled,  present  tfic  mode, 
manner,  and  time  of  withdrawal,  to  be  adopted  by  the  conventions  of  the  re- 
spective States.  After  the  act  of  secession,  let  delegates  immediately  assem- 
ble to  form  a  confederation  or  constitution,  to  be  suomittcd  to  the  assenting 
States. 

We  pass  over  the  grand  military  and  civic  ovation  which  was 
granted  to  Gen.  Quitman,  in  1858,  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
at  their  beautiful  capitul,  and  the  noble  and  patriotic  speech  which  he 
delivered  upon  the  occasion.  Alas,  the  feather  had  been  placed  upon 
the  camePs  back,  and  he  succumbed  !  Broken  in  health  and  spirits  he 
left  Washington,  and,  after  a  trying  journey,  appeared  again  at  his 
favorite  domcsti«'  seat  of  Monmouth,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1858,  in  hi.s  fifty-ninth  year.  Of  the  cau.*e  of  his  death  Dr. 
Cart  Wright  thus  expresses  himself,  p.  288,  vol.  ii.  : 

"  The  attending  physicians,  alarmed  at  the  somnolency  arising  from  no  ap- 
parent cause,  and  recognizing  it  as  a  dangerous,  if  not  a  fatal  symptom,  com- 
municated their  fearti  to  his  family.  1  was  telegraphed  to  hasten  to  Monmouth. 
On  my  arrival,  I  ascertained  that  this  semnolency  had  begun  t«> creep  upon  him 
in  VV'^a.shington  City  about  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  had 
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been  inoreasiog  ever  since ;  that  he  had  been  more  or  lees  unwell  all  the  searioD, 
but  had,  nevertheless,  attended  strictly  to  his  duties,  and,  in  fact,  had  not  enjoyed 
his  usnal  cood  health  since  he  had  suffered  from  the  mysterious  poisoning  at  the 
National  Hotel.  He  thought  he  had  slept  all  the  way  from  Washington  to 
Memphis  in  the  cars.  It  was  evidently  not  natural  sleep,  'tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer,*  but  a  typhoid  narcosis,  the  harbinger  of  exhausted  vital  power. 
His  iron  constitution,  impaired  by  the  poisoning  at  the  National  Hotel,  had 
been  overtaxed  by  the  multifonn  labors  his  great  soul,  forgetful  of  self,  imposed 
upon  it  in  the  service  of  his  constituents,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  eoun- 
try." 

We  bring  to  an  end  our  sketch  of  the  career  of  €ren.  Quitman,  with 
a  protest  against  the  invidious  and  unjust  comparison  made  by  his 
biographer  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  295),  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  himself,  at 
least  BO  far  as  that  comparison  is  to  the  prejudice  of  &ir.  Calhoun. 
What  could  exceed  in  absurdity,  and  we  say  it  with  great  personal 
kindness  for  Mr.  Claiborne,  such  a  declaration  as  this — "  for  bold, 
comprehensive,  and  correct  views  of  statesmanship  and  political  con- 
sistency, proof  against  the  temptation  of  ambition,  Quitman  must  take 
the  precedence  of  Calhoun !"  "  He  (Calhoun)  was  too  much  of  a 
croaker  and  Cassandra  in  politics,  and  lacked  the  heroic  elements  of 
a  national  popularity!''  This  from  a  Southern  man,  a  State^rights 
man,  an  admirer  and  ardent  friend  of  Quitman  !  !  Rise  up,  ye  vener- 
able shade*!,  and  reprove  the  profanity.  The  indictment  against  Mr. 
Calhoun  is,  that  he  changed  his  policy,  became  conservative,  and 
failed  to  be  a  popular  leader.  What  crimes !  But  see,  even  the 
biographer  himself  can  palliate  them,  on  another  page,  when  not 
driven  by  the  necessities  of  this  unfortunate  comparison,  in  which 
there  is  no  propriety.  The  two  men  are  not  to  be  thus  mentioned. 
They  are  lights  shining  in  different  spheres,  and  having  different 
orbits,  without  the  possibility  of  their  coming  info  collision.  Both 
belong  to  history.  But  only  to  think  of  Calhoun,  with  a  Southern 
Confederacy  in  full  blast,  as  a  "  croaks*  and  Cassandra  in  politics  /** 
Erase,  Mr.  Claiborne,  this  stain  upon  your  admirable  little  volumes, 
when  you  come,  as  we  hope  there  will  soon  be  necessity,  to  make  an- 
other edition  of  them.  We  close  with  this  quotation,  from  pp.  277-8, 
vol.  ii. : 

*'  Intrnstod  by  President  Monroe  with  the  department  of  war,  Calhoun  infnaed 
an  energy  into  its  operation  still  then  unknown,  and  inangurated  systems  and  im- 
provements so  comprehensive  and  splendid  as  almost  to  transcend  the  constitu- 
tional restraints.  Subsequently,  for  a  brief  space,  secretary-of-state,  he  pressed 
the  acquisition  of  Texas  with  an  energy  that  paralysed  the  diplomacv  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  soon  overcame  what  many  considered  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. There  was  scarcely  any  obstacle  his  genius  and  enthusiasm  would  not 
have  encountered  to  push  forward  the  republic,  until  he  became  convinced  that 
all  these  energies  and  acquisitions  were  to  be  employed  against  the  rights  and 
institutions  of  the  South,  and  then  he  grew  rigidly  conservative.  He  collected 
his  great  faculties  and  concentrated  them  into  a  lens,  the  focus  being  the  Consti- 
tution, and  there,  by  that  powerful  light,  the  country  saw  the  danger  that 
threatened  it.  Ardent  by  nature — the  blood  running  impetuously  through  his 
veins — full  of  grand  idess,  fitted  for  a  career  of  splendor,  he  became  reserved, 
circumspect,  an  austere  constructionist,  a  penurious  legislator,  a  stickler  against 
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appropriations,  opposed  pre-empiioDS  and  encouragements  to  Western  immig|Ta- 
tion,  and  voted  against  the  war  with  Mexico !  The  explanation  of  this  surprising 
change,  is  that  he  foresaw  increased  danger  to  the  institutious  of  the  South. 
The  influx  of  foreigners,  and  their  impiediate  investment  with  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  he  regarded  as  an  evil.  Most  of  them  come  here  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion and  had  government,  and  with  exaggerated  and  impracticable  notions  of 
liberty  ;  it  is  natural  that  they  should  respond  to  the  claim  for  the  largest  lib- 
erty. Those  that  setUe  in  the  North  and  West,  unacquainted  with  our  domestic 
Sstem,  and  deriving  all  their  information  from  abolitionists,  naturally  fall  into 
eir  ranks." 


ART.  IX-THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDERACr. 


1— SPEECH    OF    HON.    JEFFERSON    DAVIS,    ON    WITHDRAWING 
FROM  THE  U.  S.  SENATE,  JAN.  21,  1861. 

Mr.  Davip. — I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  a  solemn 
ordinance  of  her  people  in  convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  separation 
from  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  course  my  functions  are 
terminated  here.  It  has  seemed  t*)  me  proper,  however,  that  I  should  appear  in 
the  Senate  to  announce  that  fnct  to  my  associates,  and  I  will  say  but  venr  little 
more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to  go  into  argument ;  and  my  pnysical 
condition  would  not  permit  me  to  do  bo  if  otherwise  ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be- 
come me  to  say  something  on  the  part  of  the  State  I  here  represent  on  an  occa- 
sion so  solemn  as  this. 

It  is  known  to  Senators  who  have  served  with  me  here,  that  I  have  for  many 
years  advocated,  as  an  essential  attribute  of  State  sovereignty,  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Therefore,  if  I  bad  not  believed  there  were  justifia- 
ble cause  ;  if  I  had  thought  that  Misftissippi  was  acting  without  sufficient  provo- 
cation, or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I  should  still,  under  my  theory  of  the 
Government,  because  of  my  allegiance  to  the  State  of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  have 
been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  think 
she  has  justifiable  cause,  and  T  approve  of  her  act.  I  conferred  with  her  people 
before  that  act  was  taken,  counselled  them  then  that  if  the  state  of  things  which 
thev  apprehended  should  exist  when  the  convention  met,  they  should  take  the 
action  which  they  have  now  adopted. 

I  hope  none  wtio  hear  me  will  confound  this  expression  of  mine  with  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  to  disregard  its  Con- 
stitutional obligations  by  the  nullification  of  the  law.  Sach  is  not  my  theory. 
NulIificatiDn  and  secession,  so  often  confounded,  are,  indeed,  antagonistic  princi- 
ples. Nullification  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to  apply  within  the  Union, 
and  against  the  agent  of  the  States.  It  is  only  to  be  justi^ed  when  the  agent 
has  violated  his  constitutional  oblis^ations,  ana  a  State,  assuming  to  judge  for 
itself,  denies  the  right  of  the  agent  thus  to  act,  and  appeals  to  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  for  a  decision  ;  but  when  the  States  themselves,  and  when  the  people 
of  the  States,  have  so  acted  as  to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  our  con- 
stitutional rights,  then,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  arises  the  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion in  its  practical  application. 

A  great  man,  who  now  reposes  with  his  fathers,  and  who  has  often  been  ar- 
raigned for  a  want  of  fealty  to  the  Union,  advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
because  it  preserved  the  Union.  It  was  because  of  his  deep  seated  attachment 
to  the  Union  :  his  determination  to  find  some  remedy  for  existing  ills  short  of  a 
severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  South  Carolina  to  the  other  States,  that  Mr. 
Calhoun  advocated  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  which  he  proclaimed  to  be 
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peaceful :  to  be  within  the  limits  of  State  power,  not  to  disturb  the  Union,  but 
only  t<)  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  agent  before  the  tribunal  of  the  States  for 
their  ju'lgment. 

Secession  belongs  to  a  difftrrent  class  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  justified  upon 
the  basis  that  the  States  are  sovereign.  There  was  a  time  when  none  deni*- a  it. 
I  hope  the  time  may  come  again,  when  a  better  comprehension  of  the  theory  of 
our  Government,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Stntes,  will  pre- 
vent any  one  from  denying  that  each  State  is  a  sovereign,  and  thus  may  reclaim 
the  grants  which  it  has  made  to  any  agent  whomsoever. 

I  tbercfure  say  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  believing  it 
to  he  necessary  and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound  by  their  action  if  my 
belief  had  l>een  otherwise  ;  and  this  brines  me  to  the  important  point  which  I 
wish,  on  this  last  occasion,  to  present  to  tlie  Senate.  It  is  by  this  confounding 
of  nuUiHcntion  and  secession  that  the  name  of  a  great  man,  whose  ashes  now 
mingle  with  his  mother  earth,  has  been  invoked  to  justify  coercion  against  a 
seceded  State.  The  phrase,  '^  to  execute  the  laws,"  was  an  expression  which 
Gen.  .iHck^on  applied  to  the  cnse  of  a  State  refusing  to  obey  the  laws  while  yet 
a  member  of  the  Union.  That  is  not  the  case  wnich  is  now  presented.  The 
laws  are  to  be  executed  over  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  relation  to  any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  perver- 
sion of  term.o,  at  least  it  is  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  cose,  which  cites  that 
expression  for  application  to  a  State  which  haM  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  You 
may  make  war  on  a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen,  th^y  may 
make  w.ir  against  a  State  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union :  but  there  nre 
no  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of  a  seceded  State. 
A  State  finding  herself  in  the  condition  in  which  Mississippi  has  judged  she  is, 
in  which  her  safety  requires  that  she  should  proviile  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
rights  out  of  the  Union,  surrenders  all  the  benefit:*,  (and  they  are  known  to  be 
many),  deprives  herself  of  the  advantages,  (they  are  known  to  bo  great),  severs 
all  the  ties  of  atfoction.  (and  they  are  close  and  enduring),  which  have  bound  her 
to  the  Union ;  and  thu;*  divesting  herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  herself 
every  burden,  she  claims  to  bo  exempt  from  any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  United  Statvs  within  her  limits. 

I  well  reni^iiiber  an  occasion  when  Massachusetts  was  arraigned  before  the  bar 
of  the  Scuiate,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  coercion  was  rife,  and  to  be  applied 
against  her,  bctiause  of  the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  in  Boston.  My  opinion 
then  was  the  same  that  it  is  now.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that 
I  am  not  infiueuced  in  my  opinion  because  the  case  is  my  own,  I  refer  to  that 
time  and  that  occasion,  as  containing  the  opinion  which  I  then  entertained,  and 
on  which  m}'  present  conduct  is  based.  I  then  snid,  if  Massachusetts,  following 
her  through  a  stated  line  of  conduct,  choose  to  tike  the  last  st^p  which  separaU^s 
her  from  the  Union,  it  is  her  right  to  go,  and  I  will  neither  vote  one  dollar  nor 
one  man  to  coerce  her  back,  but  will  pay  to  her,  God  speed,  in  memory  of  the 
kind  associations  which  once  existed  between  her  and  the  other  States. 

It  has  been  a  conviction  of  pressin;k;  necessit}'  ;  it  has  been  a  belief  that  we  are 
to  be  deprived  in  the  Union  of  the  rights  which  our  fathers  bequf^athed  to  us, 
which  h^s  brought  Mississippi  into  her  present  decision.  She  has  heard  pro- 
claimed the  theory  that  all  men  are  creatctl  free  and  eqiul.  and  thi«  made  the 
ba>!iis  of  an  atUick  upon  her  social  institutions  ;  and  the  sacred  Declaration  of 
Independence  has  been  invoked  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  equality  of  the 
races.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  t«»  be  construed  by  the  circumstan- 
ces and  purposes  for  which  it  was  made.  The  communities  were  declaring  their 
independence  ;  the  people  of  those  communities  were  asserting  that  no  man  was 
born,  to  use  the  Unguage  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  booted  and  spurred,  to  ride  over  the 
rest  of  in:uikiud  ;  that  men  were  created  equal — meaning  the  men  of  the  piditical 
oommunit  ;  thiit  there  was  no  divine  right  to  rule  ;  that  no  man  inherited  the 
right  t<)  govern  ;  that  there  were  no  classes  by  which  power  and  place  descended 
to  families  ;  but  that  all  stations  were  equally  within  the  grasp  of  each  member 
of  the  body  politic.     These  were  the  great  principles  they  announced  \  these 
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were  the  purposes  for  wbieh  tliej  nwwle  their  declaration  :  these  were  tl>e  ends 
to  which  their  enunciation  was  mrected.  They  have  no  reference  to  the  slave  ; 
else,  how  happened  it  tbat^umong  the  items  of  Arraignment  agninst  George  III. 
was  that  he  endeavored  to  do  jnst  what  tlie  North  has  been  endeavoring  of  late 
to  do,  t(i  stir  up  insurrection  among  our  slaves.  Had  the  Declaration  announced 
that  the  negroes  were  free  and  equal,  how  was  the  prince  t*  be  arraigned  for 
stirring  up  insurrection  among  them?  And  how  w^s  this  to  be  ennnierated 
among  the  high  crime's  which  caused  the  edouies  to  sever  their  connection  with 
the  mother  country  ?  When  our  Constitution  was  formed,  the  same  idea  was 
renderetl  more  palpable,  for  there  we  find  provision  made  for  that  very  class  of 
persous  as  pro)M^rty  ;  tliey  were  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with  white 
men — not  t^xeu  upon  that  of  paupers  and  convicts  ;  but,  so  far  as  representation 
was  conctnied,  were  discriminated  ai^ainst  os  a  lower  caste,  only  tabe  represent- 
ed in  the  numerical  proportion  of  three  fifths. 

Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the  compact  which  binds  us  together  ;  wo  recur 
t«i  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  was  founded ;  and  when  you  deny 
them,  and  when  you  deny  to  us  the  right  to  withdraw  from  a  governnient  which, 
thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  our  rights,  we  bat  tread  in  the 
path  of  our  fathers  when  we  proclaim  our  independence,  and  take  the  hazard. 
This  is  done  not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure  any  section  of  the  country, 
not  even  for  our  own  pecuniar)'  benefit ;  but  from  the  high  and  solemn  motive 
of  defending  and  protecting  tlie  rights  we  inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
transmit  unshorn  to  our  children. 

I  find  in  myself  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  general  feeling  of  my  constituents 
towanl  yours.  I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you.  Senators  from  the  North.  I 
am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  discussion  tlvere  may  have  been 
bttwecn  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you 
well ;  and  such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I  rejwesent  toward 
those  whom  you  represent.  I  therefore  feel  that  I  out  express  their  dtnire  when 
I  say  I  hope,  and  tney  hope,  for  peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must 
part  They  ma}*  be  mutually  beneficial  to  us  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  it  you  so  will  it.  The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every  portion 
of  the  country  ;  and  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  who  delivered  Ihem  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  bear ;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  God.  and  in  our  firm  hearts 
and  strung  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may. 

In  the  course  of  my  service  here,  associated  at  difierent  times  with  a  great 
variety  of  Senators,  I  see  now  around  me  some  with  whom  I  have  served  long  ; 
there  have  been  points  of  collision,  but  wliatever  of  offence  there  has  been  to  me 
I  leave  h^re — I  carr}'  with  me  no  hostile  remembrance.  Whatever  offence  I 
have  given,  which  has  not  been  redressed,  or  for  which  satisfaction  has  not  been 
demanded,  I  have.  Senators,  in  this  hour  of  our  parting,  to  ofler  von  my  apology 
for  any  pain  which,  in  tl>e  heat  of  discussion,  I  have  infiicted  I  go  hence  unen- 
cumbered of  the  rememlirance  of  any  injury  received,  and  having  discharged  the 
dnty  of  making  the  only  reparation  in  my  power  for  any  injury  offt^red. 

fHv.  President  and  Senators,  having  roaue  the  announcement  which  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  me  to  require,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  bid  you  a  final  adieu. 


2.— LETTKR  FROM  THE  HON.  CHARLES  GAYARRE.  ON  THE  CES- 
SION OF  LOUISIANA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  THE  RIGHTS 
AND  PRIVILEGES  RESULTING  THEREFROM. 

To  Hun.  John  Pichkins,  of  Madison,  Member  of  the  State  Contention  : 

Dkar  Sir  :  You  mentioned  to  me  in  conversation,  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
contemplated  secession  of  Louisi;ina  from  the  Union,  was  looked  upon  as  fraught 
with  a  peculiar  difficdty,  arising  from  the  fact  of  it9  having  been  purchased  by 
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the  United  States,  and  that  this  difficulty  would  probably  be  forced  on  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  at  naton  Ronge  on  the  23d 
of  this  month.  You  farther  did  me  the  honor  to  de4l«  the  expression  of  my 
views  to  you  on  the  subject.  As  it  is  one  of  general  interest,  I  nope  that  yon 
will  give  your  sanction  to  the  publicity  of  this  address,  which,  otherwise,  would 
only  nave  been  submitted  to  your  private  perusal. 

u  is,  T  know,  the  popular  impression  that  the  United  States,  in  consideration 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  France  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  ac- 
quired that  province,  with  all  the  rights  of  unqualified,  unconditional,  and  abso- 
lute property,  in  the  same  way  that  a  cotton  or  sugar  plantation  is  conveyed  by 
one  man  to  Uie  other  by  a  notorial  act  of  sale.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
that  treaty  of  cession,  with  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  may  somewhat 
modify  tmit  inipressiou. 

The  United  States,  beine  informed  of  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
by  Spain,  became  extremely  solicitous  to  obtain  from  that  power  the  cession  of 
New-Orleans,  with  a  limited  adjacent  territory,  but  sufficient  to  give  them  egress 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  first  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  the  ruler  of  France, 
showed  himself  unfavorable  to  the  attempted  negotiation  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
ca. However,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1808,  he  said  to  his  ministers  :  **  I  know 
the  full  value  of  Louisiana,  and  I  have  been  desirous  of  repairing  the  faults  of 
the  French  negotiator  who  abandoned  it  in  1768.  A  few  hues  of  a  treaty  have 
restored  it  to  me,  and  I  have  hardly  recovered  it  when  T  must  expect  to  lose  it. 
But  if  it  escapes  from  me,  it  shall  one  day  cost  dearer  to  those  who  oblige  me 
(meaning  Eufflnnd,  then  the  mistress  of  the  seas.)  to  strip  myself  of  it,  than  to  those 
to  whom  I  wish  to  deliver  it"  Notwithstanding  the  stem  necessity  to  which 
his  iron  will  felt  compelled  to  bend,  he  still  clung  to  the  much-prised  acquisi- 
tion, and  still  hesitated. 

But  a  few  days  laUr,  he  said  to  one  of  the  members  of  his  Council :  "  Irreso- 
lution and  deliberation  are  no  longer  in  season.  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is 
not  only  New-Orleans  that  I  will  cede ;  it  is  the  whole  colony,  without  reserva- 
tion. 1  know  the  price  of  what  I  abandon,  and  have  sufficiently  proved  the  im- 
portance that  I  attach  to  this  province,  since  my  first  diplomatic  act  with  Spain 
nad  for  its  object  its  recovery.  I  renounce  it  with  the  greatest  regret.*'  Then  he 
added  :  **  For  a  hundred  years  France  and  Spain  have  been  incurring  expenses 
for  improvements  in  Louisiana,  for  which  its  trade  has  never  indemnified  them. 
Large  sums,  which  wiU  never  be  returned  to  the  treasury,  have  been  lent  to 
companies  and  to  agriculturists  The  price  of  all  these  things  is  justly  due  to 
us.  If  I  should  regulate  my  terms  according  to  the  value  of  these  vast  regions 
to  the  United  States,  the  in^mnity  would  have  no  limits.  I  will  be  moderate  in 
consideration  of  the  necessity  in  which  I  am  of  making  a  sale."  The  high  per- 
sonage to  whom  Bonaparte  was  addressing  these  woras,  and  who  was  to  be  bis 
negotiator  with  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  made  some  general  observations 
on  the  cei^sion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  expressed  his  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  could  be  the  subject  of  a  contract  of  sale 
or  exchange.  Bonaparte  replied  impatiently,  with  his  usual  abruptness :  "  Ton 
are  giving  me,  in  all  its  perfection,  the  ideology  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na- 
tions. But  I  require  money  to  make  war  on  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 
Send  your  maxims  to  the  London  market.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  greatly 
admired  there,  and  yet  no  great  attention  is  paid  to  them,  when  the  question  is 
the  occupation  of  the  finest  regions  of  Asia.'*  Notwithstanding  this  sarcastic 
remark,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minister's  objection,  which  Bonaparte  seemed  to 
treat  so  slightingly,  sank  in  his  mind,  and  t^at  he  subsequently  provided  for  it 
in  the  treaty  of  cession.  His  sagacious  intellect  even  anticipated  another  objeo- 
tion.  "  Perhaps,*'  he  continued,  "  it  will  also  be  objected  that  the  Americans 
may  be  found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries  ,*  but  my  fore- 
sight does  not  embrace  such  remote  fears.  Besides,  we  may  hereafter  expect 
rivalries  among  the  members  of  the  Union.  The  confederations  that  are  called 
perpetual  only  last  till  one  of  the  contracting  parties  finds  it  to  his  interest  to 
oreak  them,  and  it  is  to  prevent  the  danger  to  which  the  colossal  power  of  Eng- 
land exposes  us,  that  I  would  provide  a  remedy."    That  great  man  evidently 
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did  not  anderetand  how  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States  oould  be  maintained 
beyond  the  time  when  it  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  any  one  of  the  parties 
to  Keep  up  Uie  confederation,  and  much  less  when  the  majoritj^  became  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical,  and  avowed  the  systematic  design  to  wield  the  pohtical 
power  of  the  confederation  with  a  view  to  a  radical  change  in  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  originally  established.  Hence,  the  fair  pre- 
sumption is,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  our  days,  and  had  been  a  citizen  of  Louisiana, 
ho  would  have  been  a  secessionist. 

Be  it  as  it  may — on  the  SOth  of  April,  1803,  the  First  Consul  (Bonaparte), 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic,  ceded  forever  to  the  United  States, 
in  full  sovereignty,  the  U.Tritory  of  Louisiana,  on  which  occasion  he  sententiously 
and  prophetically  said  :  "  This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  forever  the 
power  or  the  United  States  ;  and  I  have  iust  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival 
that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride.**  What  were  the  considerations  of 
that  treaty  of  cession,  as  expressed  in  the  deed  itself?  Was  it  the  payment  of 
dollar  and  cents  ?  No !  Tne  preamble  says  it  was  "  the  desire  to  remove  all 
causes  of  misunderstanding  relative  to  objects  of  discussion  in  relation  to  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Uie 
United  States,  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,"  and  also  that  it 
was  '*  the  willingness  to  strengthen  the  union  and  the  frienaship  which  had  been 
happily  re-established  between  the  two  nations,**  after  a  disagreement  which  had 
a 'most  dragged  them  into  a  war. 

What  says  article  1  of  the  treaty?  Does  France  cede  Louisiana  merely  in 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  is  done  in  all  ordi- 
nary acts  of  sale  and  purchase  ?  No  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the 
boay  of  the  treaty  of  cession.  Not  one  word  of  it  I  France  expresses  that  she 
cedes  Louisiana  because  "  she  desires  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  stronff  proof 
of  her  friendship."  The  French  text  says :  une  preuve  remarquable"  and  truly 
a  **  remarkable  proof"  it  was  I 

The  Article  7  stipulates  for  some  commercial  advantages,  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial to  the  commerce  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  and  which  ara 
to  last  twelve  years.  That  is  aU.  Does  all  this  sound  like  an  ordinary  act  of 
sale? 

After  the  treaty  had  been  signed^  and  Louisiana  ceded,  France  and  the  United 
States,  "  wishing  to  regelate  definitely  everything  which  had  relation  to  said 
cession,"  enterea  into  stipulations  by  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  French  government  the  sum  of  sixty  millions  of  francs, 
inaependent  of  the  sum  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  another  Convention  for  certain 
payments  due  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Is  it  possible  to  read  what  precedes  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
parting  regretfully  with  Louisiana,  the  intention  of  the  ruler  of  Franco  was  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  he  could  not  keep — ^tiiat  it  was  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and  to  give  them,  as  he 
took  care  to  insert  it  in  the  treaty,  "  a  remarkable  proof  his  friendship  ;"  and 
lastly,  that  it  was  his  policy  to  increase  the  rising  and  growing  power  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  oppose  a  mighty  rival,  within  a  few  years,  to  what  he 
called  **  the  colossal  power  of  Qreat  Britain."  As  to  the  pecuniary  part  of  the 
transaction,  it  seems  to  have  been  designedly  postponed  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
It  became  the  object  of  a  second  and  separate  convention  after  the  first  had  been 
completed.  It  was  considered  with  reason,  b^  Bonaparte  at  least,  as  a  "  mere 
indemnity" — as  a  reimbursement  of  expenses  incurrea  for  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  Louisiana,  and  a  repayment  of  the  large  sums  expended  for  its 
colonization,  but  not  as  the  value  ot  the  thing  transferred.  "  The  price  of  all 
these  things  is  jastly  due  to  us,"  observed  Bonaparte.  Wishing  to  give  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  **  a  remarkable  proof  his  friendship,  and  to  invigorate  them  into  bting 
a  worthy  and  efficient  adversary  to  Great  Britain,  he  determined,  as  it  were,  to 
donate  what  he  could  not  keep  ;  and  he  did  not  ask  for  the  value  of  Louisiana, 
because,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  the  indemnity  would  have  had  no  limits  "  There- 
fore, be  insisted  only  on  what  he  thought  France  was  entitled  to — a  mere  reim- 
bursement of  advances  made — an  indemnity  for  expenses  incurred  for  improve 
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ments  in  the  colony.  Was  Lonisiana  sold  as  a  common  farm  ?  Was  it  not 
ceded  on  the  ex  press  stipulation  of  its  being  a  remarkable  testimonial  of  friend- 
ship ?  Setting  aside  the  "  letter  which  killeth  and  locking  to  the  spirit  which 
vivifieth,"  can  this  be  regarded  as  a  sale  'which  wms  recorded  as  a  testimonial  of 
friend(>hip,  and  for  which  no  adequate  equivalent  was  given  1  In  the  private 
transactions  of  life,  when  a  thing  is  transferred  for  a  price  far  inferior  t<i  its  value, 
it  may  be  called  a  f^ale,  because  it  assumes  that  form  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  a  dis- 
guised donation,  iiarticularly  if  it  is  stipuhited  in  the  deed  that  it  is  meant  as  an 
evidt-nce  of  love,  which  is  desired  to  oe  strengthened  and  perpetuated.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  the  term  **  purchase,'*  according  to 
its  common  signiticance,  in  commercial  language,  is  misapplied.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  cession  of  the  province ;  and  if  it  is  not  strictly  a  donation  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  sale.  Many  would  even  think  that  it  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 

But  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  question,  there  is  a  stronger  point  to 
present  to  your  consideration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  mindful  of  the  ob- 
jection which  had  been  made  to  him  by  his  minister  abont  the  right  of  selling 
souls,  and  which,  apparently,  had  been  scornfully  received,  as  1  have  already 
stated,  Bonaparte,  according  to  the  historical  declaration  of  that  same  minister, 
(Barbie  Marbois),  "  prepared  himself,*'  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession, 
which  runs  thus : 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be 
maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  Uberty,  property,  and 
the  religion  which  they  profess." 

Was  this  .Helling  I^nisiana  ?  Was  this  selling  the  Louisianians  like  cattle  or 
other  chattels  ?  Were  they  becoming  the  property*  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  they  pleased?  Did  the  United  States  acquire  an  unqualified  and 
unrestrained  sovereignty  over  them  ?  Could  the  United  States  resell  Louisiana? 
No.  It  is  evident  that  by  the  treaty,  France,  through  Bonaparte,  made  it  im- 
perative on  the  United  States  to  invest  the  Louisianians  with  the  same  sover- 
eignty, to  its  full  extent,  which  was  possessed  by  their  own  citizens.  The 
Louisianians  were  to  be  "incorporated  in  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible." 
How  could  they  be  incorporated  in  a  Union  of  sovereign  States,  except  by  be- 
coming the  citizens  of  a  State  or  States  ?  Therefore  the  cession  of  Louisiana, 
which  is  commonl}'  called  a  sale,  was  nothing  else  than  the  annexation  of  that 
province  to  the  United  Slates,  either  as  a  Siute  or  as  divided  into  several  States, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  among  which  stands 
prominently  the  principle  of  equality  among  the  members  of  the  confederation. 
That  this  was  the  understanding  of  Bonaparte,  is  evident  from  the  words  which 
he  uttered  immediately  after  he  had  signed  the.treaty.  He  said,  to  the  minis- 
ter who  bad  negotiated  for  him :  ''  Let  the  Louisianians  know  that  we  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  them  with  regret ;  that  we  stipulate  in  their  favor  every- 
thing that  they  can  desire ;  and  let  them,  hereafter,  happy  in  their  independence^ 
recoiled  that  they  have  been  Frenchmen,  and  that  France,  in  ceding  them,  has 
secured  for  them  advantages  which  they  would  not  have  obtained  from  any 
European  power,  however  paternal  it  might  have  been.  Let  them  retain  for  us 
sentiments  of  affiction;  and  may  their  common  origin,  descent,  language,  and 
customs,  perpetuate  the  friendship." 

Thus,  he  prided  himself  on  liaving  secured  the  independence  of  the  Louisianians. 
How^  could  that  independence  be  obtained  except  by  immediate  annexation  f 
We  could  not  have  been  independent  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  dependent  on  them,  no  more  than  we  could  have 
beeu  iudopeudeut  while  remaining  the  inhabitAU's  of  a  colony.  While  the 
Louisianians  were  to  remain  in  a  transitory  condition — while  they  were  the  in- 
habitants of  a  United  States  territory — while  they  were  incapable  of  protecting 
hemselves — before  their  being  invested  with  that  sovereignty  which  became 
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tbeir  birth-right,  by  an  express  stipulation  recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land — while  they  were,  to  some  extent,  dependent  on  the  United  States — *'  en 
attendant'* — (the  words  of  the  French  text) — while  they  were  Waiting  for  their 
independence  and  their  incorporation  into  the  Union,  France  took  special  care  to 
demand  the  guarantee  that  tney  should  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  professed. 
Were  they  sold,  then,  to  tne  United  States,  accordioe  to  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  and  the  popular  impression  ?  Was  it  because  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  to  France  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  was  a  mere  reim- 
bursement of  all  her  expenses  in  her  former  colony  ?  Aa  well  might  it  be  said 
that  Texas  sold  herself  to  the  United  States  because  she  stipulated  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  condition  of  her  incorporation  into  the  Union. 

As  lone  as  Louisiana  remained  a  territory,  if  its  inhabitants  had  been  robbed 
of  any  of  their  existing  rights,  if  they  had  been  oppressed  in  their  persons  and 
attacked  in  their  property  and  religion,  France,  who,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
cession,  had  retained  a  right  of  supervision  over  the  destinies  of  her  former 
colony,  would  undpubtedly  have  had  the  right  to  interfere.  But  as  soon  as 
Louisiana  was  incorporatea  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereiffn  State,  the  protective- 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  France  ceased,  because  Louisiana  was  hereafter  to 
looK  to  herself  for  protection.  The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  territory  of 
Orleans,  which  haa  been  carved  out  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  to  form  a 
State  constitution,  was  not  a  voluntary,  spontaneous,  and  independent  act,  orig- 
inating in  the  liberality  or  munificence  of  that  body.  It  was  no  boon,  no  gift, 
no  grant  from  the  United  States;  it  was  simply  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
cession — ^the  accomplishment  of  the  generous  will  of  France.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  treaty  of  cession  that  Louisiana  is  to  look  back  for  her  sovereignty,  and  not 
to  the  United  States,  who  had  merely  bound  themselves  to  accept  that  sover- 
eignty, and  to  carry  it  into  effect.  If  A  cedes  to  B  all  his  rights  of  property  in 
a  slave,  and  stipulates  that  B  shall  emancipate  that  slave  as  soon  as  possiole, 
the  act  by  which  B  emancipates  that  slave  is  really  the  act  of  A,  and  it  is  to  A 
that  the  slave  is  indebted  lor  emancipation,  and  not  to  B.  Thus,  the  act  by 
which  the  United  States  incorporated  Louisiana  into  the  Union  being  prescribed 
by  France,  and  being  an  unavoidable  obligation  on  the  part  of  tne  United 
States,  was  in  reality  the  act  of  France.  The  United  States  were  a  mere  minis- 
terial agent  chosen  by  France  to  secure  that  independence  which  she  instructed 
her  minister  to  inform  the  Louisianians  tl>at  she  had  provided  for  them. 

In  sujiport  of  the  correctness  of  my  views,  I  beg,  aear  sir,  to  refer  you  to  the 
debates  in  Congress  on  the  discussion  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  carrying  into 
effect  the  treaty  of  cession.  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  it  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality.  Alluding  to  tne  third  article 
of  the  treaty,  he  said,  that  it  '^stipulated  the  admission  of  a  foreign  country  as 
an  associate  in  the  Union."  He  added,  '*  I  have  never  doubted  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  acquire  new  territory,  either  by  purchase  or  conquest,  and  to 
govern  the  territory  so  acquired  as  a  dependent  province."  But  be  denied  that 
such  was  the  case  with  Louisiana.  lie  maintained,  justly,  that  she  was  acquired 
as  a  State  to  which  had  been  secured  the  right  of  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  not  as  a  •*  dependent  province."  He  further  said,  *'  that  if  the  United 
St-ates  failed  to  execute,  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  engagement  assumed  in 
the  third  article,  the  French  government  would  have  the  right  to  declare  the 
whole  treaty  null  and  void." 

Mr.  Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  followed  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Pickering.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  United  States  had  acquired  a  State  and  not  a  territory.  **  If 
done  at  all,"  he  said,  "  it  must  be  done  by  universal  consent  of  all  the  States, 
or  partners  of  our  political  association  ;  and  this  universal  consent,  I  am  posi- 
tive, can  never  be  obtained  to  such  a  pernicious  measure  as  the  admission  of 
Louisiana,  of  a  world — and  such  a  world ! — into  our  Union.  This  would  be  ab- 
sorbing the  Northern  States,  and  rendering  them  as  insignificant  in  the  Union 
as  they  ought  to  be,  if  by  their  own  consent  the  new  measure  should  be  adopted." 
Northern  insignificance !  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, by  the  way,  to  this  apprehension  of  North*  m  insignificance,  and  Northern 
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decliDe,  compared  with  Southern  importance  and  Southern  prosperity,  as  one  of 
the  secret  springs  of  that  deadly  hostility  and  jealousy  entertained  by  one  sec- 
tion against  the  other. 

The  whole  drift  of  Mr.  Adams*  argument  on  the  subject  shows  that  he  also 
thought  that  Louisiana  was  not  acquired  as  a  dependent  provioce.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold,  of  Connecticut,  said  in  the  House  :  "  It  is  clear  that  it  was  intended  to  in- 
corporate the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  in  the  Union  by  the  treaty 
itself,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  nation  that  such  an  incorporation  should 
take  place  within  a  reasonable  time.*'  He  complained  that  it  was  the  admission 
of  a  new  partner  in  a  firm  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties.  '*  It  was  the 
incorporation  of  9^  foreign  nation  into  the  Union ;  it  destroyed  the  perfect  Union 
contemplated  between  the  original  parties,  by  interposing  an  alien  and  a  stranger 
to  share  the  powers  of  government  with  them.  He  lamented  that  **  a*^n^w  world 
was  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  to  weigh  down  the  influence  which  the  Northern 
States  miffht  otherwise  possess  in  the  national  councils.'*  The  other  speakers 
on  this  side  of  the  question,  traveling  over  the  same  ground,  and  paraphrasing 
the  same  arguments,  asserted  that  if  the  United  States  could  acquire  territory, 
it  was  not  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  State,  but  to  hold  it  as  a 
colony  forever,  or  as  a  sort  of  subordinate  dependency.  (**Gayarre*s  History  of 
Louisiana,"  vcl.  8.). 

"  It  has  been  said,"  observed  one  of  the  speakers,  "  that  the  treaty  does  not 
in  &ct  incorporate  the  people  of  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union,  out  stipu- 
lates that  they  shall  be  incorporated  and  admitted  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  federal  Constitution  :  or,  in  other  words,  the  treaty  only  pledges  the  faith 
of  the  nation  that  such  an  incorporation  shall  take  place.  On  this  point  I  will 
observe  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  a  direct  incorporation  by 
the  words  of  a  treaty,  and  a  stipulation  that  an  incorporation  shall  take  place, 
because  if  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  in  the  latter  case,  the  incorporation 
must  take  place,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  wheth<rr  the  treaty  gives  the  incor- 
poration, or  produces  the  taw  which  gives  it." 

Those  on  the  other  side,  who  thought  that  the  Unit«d  States  had  the  consti- 
tutional p.wer  to  acquire  Louisriana  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty, 
did  not  differ,  at  least  most  of  them,  with  their  adversaries,  as  to  the  interpre- 
tation put  on  the  third  article.  The  paradoxical  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke, 
was  the  only  one  who,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  interpreted  the  treaty  with  his 
characteristic  eccentricity.  He  maintained  that,  by  the  third  article,  the  Louis- 
ianians  had  only  become  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  jury  trial,  Uberty  of  con* 
science,  and  a  tew  other  rights  and  immunities.  But  this  construction  of  the 
treaty  is  evidently  so  erroneous  that  it  scarcely  deserves  refutation,  notwith- 
standing the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  its  distinguished  author 

From  what  precedes,  it  seems  demonstrated  that  the  treaty  of  cession  had 
created  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  opened  to  her  the  doors  of  admission  into 
the  Union.  The  United  States  had  no  discrtrtionary  power  left  them  to  reject 
their  new  associate,  and  to  do  aught  beyond  the  arrangement  of  those  formahtiea 
which  were  to  attend  her  introduction  into  the  bosom  of  their  great  sisterhood 
of  sovereignties.  It  was  not  a  dependent  territory  which  they  acquired,  it  was 
a  State,  or  States.  France  had  created  the  sovereigoty  of  Louisiana,  with  the 
assent  of  tlie  United  States,  who  had  assumed  the  merely  ceremonial  part  of 


Congress,  passed  in  1811,  to  authorize  the  territory 
constitution  and  a  State  government,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  '*  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,"  was  merely  the  discharge 
of  an  obligation,  and  ouly  the  evidence,  the  recognition,  the  consecration  of  the 
sovereignty  already  secured  to  Louisiana.  That  colony,  I  say,  became  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  State  by  the  fiat  of  France,  with  the  assent  of  the  United 
States,  as  completely  as  the  thirteen  colonics  of  Great  Britain  had  acquired 
their  independence  by  their  own  achievements,  backed  by  the  assistance  ot  that 
noble  ally  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  it  was 
necessarily  assumed  that  she   also  delegated,   like  the  original  States,  those 
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powera  which  the  federal  goyernment  wm  to  ezereiBe  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
eanfederaoy,  and  it  necesearily  followed  that  she  coald  not  have  received  from 
that  federal  govemment  those  which  she  retained.  In  that  resneot,  she  mast 
accept  no  inreriority  to  the  original  States.  She  was  not  createa  by  thorn,  but 
incorporated  into  them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Con&titntion, 
in  ?irtBe  o(  the  stipulation  of  a  benignant  parent  who  emancipated  her,  and  set 
her  free  forever  from  any  human  vassalage. 

Now,  it  seems  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  Constitution  which  became  binding 
upon  I^uisiana  on  the  day  of  her  adoption,  no  more  and  no  less  than  upon  the 
original  States,  having  been  set  aside  by  some  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the 
name  of  a  higher  law  invoked  by  them ;  that  the  equality  of  Louisiana  in  the 
Union  having  been  disregarded ;  that  her  rights  as  one  of  its  members  having 
been  trampled  upon ;  that  ihe  property  and  lives  of  her  citizens  being  put  in 
peril  by  the  action  of  a  majority  of  her  partners  in  the  confederacy ;  that  -the 
Union  itself  being  dissolvea  by  systematic  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  by 
the  secession  of  one  or  more  Htates,  the  sovereignty  possessed  by  France  in 
Louisiana,  and  trans^rred  to  the  United  States  and  to  Louisiana  herself  on  her 
incorporation  into  them,  reverts  in  full  to  Louisiana  and  to  the  other  States 
which  were  formed  out  of  her  territory,  as  soon  as  the  United  States  no  longer 
exist,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  the  stipulations, 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  onginal  compact.  The  sovereignty  which  emanated 
from  the  treaty  of  1803,  and  which  has  been  exercised  since  1812,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  certain  delegated  powers,  cannot  perish,  and  must  sit  forever  enthroned 
in  Louisiana,  whether  the  Union  survives  the  present  crisis,  or  is  torn  into  prema- 
ture destruction.  Sovereignty  once  acquired  cannot  be  lost,  except  by  com- 
plete and  permanent  subjusaUon,  or  by  voluntary  abdication. 

Hoping  that  th<»se  crude  remarks  may  be  suggestive  to  your  enlightened 
mind,  of  thoughts  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  more  conducive  to  the  facili- 
tation of  your  labors  in  the  Convention,  I  remain,  with  much  respect,  dec  , 

Charles  GAVAaRE. 

3,— INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  DAVIS,  DELIVERED  AT 
THE  CAPITOL,  MONDAY,  FEB.  18,  1861,  AT  1  O'CLOCK,  P.  M. 

GenUemcn  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  StCLles 

of  America ;  Friends  and  FeUovc-Ciiizcns : 

Called  to  the  difficult  and  responsible  station  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  which  you  have  instituted,  I  approach  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  me  with  an  humble  distrust  of  my  abitities,  but  with  a  sus- 
taining confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  are  to  guide  and  aid  me 'in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  an  abiding  faith  iit  the  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  the  people. 

LooKintf  forward  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  a  permanent  Government  to 
take  the  |>lace  of  this,  and  which,  by  its  ereate r  moral  and  physical  power,  will 
be  better  able  to  combat  with  the  many  difliculties  which  arise  from  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  separate  nations,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  which 
I  have  been  chosen,  with  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  our  career,  as  a  Con- 
federacy, may  not  be  obstructed  by  hostile  opposition  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
separate  existence  and  independence  which  we  have  asserted,  and,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  intend  to  maintain.  Our  present  condition,  achieved  in  a 
manner  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illustrates  the  American  idea 
that  governments  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  ffoverned,  and  that  it  is  the  ri^ht 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  governments  whenever  they  become  destructive 
of  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 

The  declared  purpose  o'f  the  compact  of  Union  from  which  wc  have  withdrawn, 
was  "  to  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  posterity* ;"  and  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  States  now 
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eompoeinff  this  Confederacy,  it  had  been  perrerted  from  the  pnrpoeea  for  whieh 
it  was  ordained,  and  had  ceased  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established, 
a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot-box,  declared,  that  so  far  as  tbe^  were  concerned, 
the  goTemment  created  by  that  compact  should  cease  to  exist  In  this  they 
merely  asserted  a  right  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776  had  de- 
fined to  be  inalienable.  Of  the  time  and  occasion  for  its  exercise,  they,  as  ftorer- 
eigns,  were  the  final  judges,  each  for  itself.  The  impartial  and  enlightened 
verdict  of  mankind  will  vindicate  the  rectitude  of  onr  conduct,  and  He,  who 
knows  the  hearts  of  men,  will  judge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to 
preserve  the  government  of  our  fathers  in  its  spirit.  The  right  solemnly  pro- 
claimed at  the  birth  of  the  States,  and  which  has  oeen  affirmed  and  re-affirmed  in 
the  Bills  of  rights  of  States  subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789,  unde- 
niably recognizes  in  the  people  the  power  to  resume  the  authority  delegated  for 
the  purposes  of  ffovernment.  Thus  the  sovereign  States,  here  represented,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  this  Confederacy,  and  it  is  by  abuse  of  langua^  that  their  act 
has  been  denominated  a  revolution.  They  formed  a  new  alhance,  but  within 
each  State  its  government  has  remained,  and  the  rights  of  person  and  propertv 
have  not  been  disturbed.  The  agent,  through  whom  thejr  communicated  with 
foreign  nations,  is  changed,  bnt  this  does  not  necessarily  mtermpt  their  inter* 
national  relations. 

Sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  the  transition  from  the  former  Union  to 
the  present  Confederacy  has  not  proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  onr  part  of  just 
obligations,  or  any  failure  to  perform  any  constitutional  duty — moved  by  no  in- 
terest or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of  others— anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and 
commerce  with  all  nations,  if  we  may  not  hope  to  avoid  war,  we  may  at  least 
expect  that  posterity  will  acquit  us  oi  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it  JDonbly 
justified  by  the  absence  of  wrong  on  onr  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the 
part  of  others,  there  can  be  ho  cause  to  doubt  that  tne  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  will  be  found  equal  to  any  measures  of 
defence  which  honor  and  security  may  require. 

An  agricultural  people — whose  chief  interest  is  the  export  of  a  commodity  re- 
quired in  every  manufacturing  country— our  true  policy  is  peace,  and  the  ireest 
trade  which  our  necessities  will  permit  It  is  alike  our  interest,  and  that  of  all 
those  to  whom  we  would  sell  and  from  whom  we  would  buy,  that  there  should 
be  the  fewest  practicable  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of  commodities. 
There  can  be  but  little  rivalry  between  ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  naviga- 
ting community,  such  as  the  North-eastern  States  of  the  American  Union.  It 
must  follow,  therefore,  that  a  mutual  interest  would  invite  good  will  and  kind 
offices.  *  If,  however,  passion  or  the  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  judgment 
or  inflame  the  ambition  of  Uiose  States,  we  must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and  to  maintain,  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  the  position  which  we 
have  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have  entered  upon  the 
career  of  independence,  and  it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued.  Through  many 
years  of  controversy,  with  our  late  associates,  the  Iforthem  States,  we  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  secure  tranquillitj,  and  to  obtain  respect  for  the  rights  to 
which  we  were  entitled.  As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted  to  the 
remedy  of  separation  ;  and  henceforth,  our  energies  must  be  directed  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Confederacy  which  we  have 
formed.  If  a  just  perception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us,  peaceably,  to 
pursue  our  separate  political  career,  my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  been  ful- 
filled. But,  if  this  be  denied  to  us,  and  the  int<>grity  of  our  territory  and  juris- 
diction be  assailed,  it  will  but  remain  for  us,  with  firm  resolve,  to  appeal  to  arms, 
and  invoke  the  blessings  of  Providence  on  a  just  cause. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  new  condition,  and  with  a  view  to  meet  anticipated 
wants,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  efficient  organization 
of  branches  of  the  Executive  Department,  having  special  charge  of  foreign  in- 
tercourse, finance,  military  nffdirs,  and  the  postal  service. 

For  purposes  of  defence,  the  Confederate  States  may,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, rely  mainly  upon  their  militia,  but  it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  the  pres* 
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ent  condition  of  affain,  that  there  should  be  a  well-instructed  and  disciplined 
army,  more  numerous  than  would  usually  be  reauired  on  a  peace  establishment. 
I  also  suggest  that,  for  the  protection  of  our  haroors  and  commerce  on  the  high 
seas,  a  nayy  adapted  to  those  objects  will  be  required.  These  necessities  have 
doubtless  engag^  the  attention  of  Congress. 

With  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  our  fiathers;  in  so  far  as  it  is 
explanatory  of  their  well-known  intent,  freed  from  the  sectional  conflicts  which 
have  interferred  with  the  pursuit  of  the  general  welfare,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  States,  from  which  we  hare  recently  parted,  majr  seek  to  unite 
their  fortunes  with  ours  under  the  government  whicn  we  have  instituted.  For  this 
your  Constitution  makes  adequate  provision  ;  but  beyond  this,  if  I  mistake  not 
the  judgment  and  will  of  the  pHeopfe,  a  re-union  with  the  States  from  which  we 
have  separated  is  neither  practicaole  nor  desirable.  To  increase  the  power,  de- 
velop the  resources,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  Confederacy,  it  is  requisite 
that  there'should  be  so  much  of  homogeneity  that  the  welfare  of  every  portion 
shall  be  the  aim  of  the  whole.  Where  this  aoes  not  exist,  antagonisms  are  en- 
gendered which  must  and  should  result  in  separation. 

Actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to  preserve  our  own  rights  and  promote  our 
own  welfare,  the  separation  of  the  Confederate  States  has  been  marked  by  no 
aggression  upon  others,  and  followed  by  no  domestic  convulsion.  Our  indus- 
tnal  pursuits  have  received  no  check — the  cultivation  of  our  fields  has  progressed 
as  heretofore — and  even  should  we  be  involved  in  war,  there  would  oe  no  con* 
siderable  diminution  in  the  production  of  the  staples  which  have  constituted  our 
exports,  and  in  which  the  commercial  world  has  an  interest  scarcely  less  than 
our  own.  This  common  interest  of  the  producer  and  consumer,  can  only  be  in- 
terrupted by  an  exterior  force,  which  should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign 
markets — a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  as  unjust  toward  us  as  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  abroad.  Should  reason 
guide  the  action  of  the  Government  from  which  we  have  separated,  a  policy  so  detri- 
mental to  the  civilized  world,  the  Northern  States  included,  could  not  bo  dictated 
by  even  the  strongest  desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  us ;  but  if  otherwise,  a  terrible 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  it,  and  the  suffering  of  millions  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  our  aggressors,  in  the  mean  time,  there  will  re- 
main to  us,  besides  the  ordinary  means  before  suggested,  the  well-known  re- 
sources for  retaliation  upon  the  commerce  of  an  eaeiny. 

Experience  in  public  stations,  of  subordinate  grade  to  this  which  your  kind- 
ness has  conferred,  has  taught  me  that  care,  and  toil,  and  disappointment,  are 
the  price  of  official  elevation.  You  will  see  many  errors  to  forgive,  many  defi- 
ciencies to  tolerate,  but  you  shall  not  find  in  me  either  a  want  of  zeal  or  hdelity 
to  the  cause,  that  is  tome  highest  in  hope  and  of  most  enduring  affection.  Your 
generosity  has  bestowed  upon  me  an  uuaeserved  distinction  ;  one  which  I  neither 
Boueht  nor  desired.  Upon  the  continuance  of  that  sentiment,  and  upon  your 
wisdom  and  patriotism,  I  rely  to  direct  and  support  me  in  the  performance  of 
the  duty  required  at  my  handle. 

We  have  changed  the  constituent  parts  but  not  the  system  of  our  government 
The  Constitution  formed  by  our  fathers  is  that  of  these  Confederate  States,  in 
their  exposition  of  it ;  and,  in  the  judicial  construction  it  has  received,  we  have 
a  l^cht  which  reveals  its  true  meaning. 

Thus  instructed  as  to  the  ju>t  interpretation  of  the  instrument,  and  ever  re- 
membering that  all  offices  are  but  trusts  held  for  the  people,  and  that  delegated 
powers  are  to  be  strictly  construed,  I  will  hope,  by  due  diligence  in  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  my  duties,  though  I  may  disappoint  your  expectations,  yet  to  retain, 
when  retiring,  something  of  the  good  will  and  confidence  which  welcomed '  my 
entrance  into  office. 

It  is  joyous,  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times,  to  look  around  upon  a  people 
united  in  heart,  where  one  purpose  of  high  resolve  animates  ana  actuates  the 
whole — where  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  are  not  weiehed  in  the  balance  against 
honor,  and  right,  and  liberty,  and  equality.  Obstacles  may  retard,  they  cannot 
long  prevent,  the  progress  of  a  movement  sanctified  by  its  justice,  and  sustained 
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by  a  virtuooB  people.  ReTerently  let  iu  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to  gnide 
and  protect  ub  in  our  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  principles,  which,  by  his  blessing, 
they  were  able  to  Tindicate,  estabbsh,  and  transmit  to  their  posterity,  and  with 
a  continuance  of  His  favor,  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we  may  hopefully 
look  forward  to  success,  to  peaee,  and  to  prosperity. 

4.— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

The  new  and  permanent  Constitution  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  Con- 
federated States  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  adopted  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness by  each  of  them.  We  shall  advert  to  tne  leading  partioulars  in  what  it 
differt  from  the  old  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  declares  the  Constitution  to  be  adopted  by  the  States,  each 
State  actiDg  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character. 

In  the  delegation  of  powers  to  CoDgress,  that  word  is  used  instead  of  **  granted.'* 
No  one  but  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  is  allowed  to  vote  for  any  of  its 
o£5cer8.    This  cuts  off  the  old  practice  of  allowing  aliens  to  vote,  because  en- 
titled to  vote  in  state  elections ;  which  is  generally  Uie  case  in  the  northwest. 
Seven  years  citizenship  is  not  required  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
Federal  Judicial  officers,  acting  eolely  within  a  State,  may  oe  impeached  by 
its  legislature. 

Members  of  the  cabinet  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  to  a  seat,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  discussing  measures  appertaining  to  their  departments. 

The  President  may  veto  any  portion  of  an  appropriation  bill  and  leave  the 
rest. 
The  jfTotectioe  system  receives  its  quietus  thus : 
"  The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

**  1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  for  revenue  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be  granted  from  the 
treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be 
laid  to  promote  or  foeter  any  branch  of  industry  ;  and  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  eball  be  uniform  throughout  the  Confederate  States.** 
So  of  the  Internal  Department  system: 

**  Neither  this  nor  any  other  clause  contained  in  the  Constitution  shall  ever  be 
•construed  to  delegate  the  power  to  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  any  in- 
ternal improvement  intended  to  facilitate  commerce  ;  except  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  navigation  upon  the 
coasts,  aud  tbe  improvement  of  harbors,  and  the  removing  of  obstructions  in 
river  navigation,  in  all  which  cases  such  duties  shall  be  laid  on  the  navigation 
fisicilitated  thereby,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  and  expenses  thereof.** 
A  general  bankrupt  act  shall  not  discharge  antecedent  debts. 
The  importation  of  Africans  is  forbidden,  except  from  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  may  even  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  from  these  States. 
An  export  duty  may  be  levied,  but  only  by  a  two-third  vote  of  Congress. 
The  Post  Office  system  shall  be  self-sustaining  after  the  Ist  March,  1863. 
The  following  are  additions  to  the  old  Constitution  : 

**  Congress  shall  appropriate  no  money  from  the  treasury,  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  imless  it  be  asked  and  esti- 
mated for  b^  some  one  of  the  heads  of  department,  and  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  own  expenses  and  contin- 
gencies ;  or  for  the  payment  of  claims  against  the  Confederate  States,  the  jus- 
tice of  which  shall  have  been  judicially  declared  by  a  tribunal  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  claims  against  the  government,  which  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  estabhsli. 

**  All  bills  appropriating  money  shall  specify  in  Federal  currency  the  exact 
amount  of  each  appropriation,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  made ;  and 
Congress  shall  grant  no  extra  compensation  to  any  public  contractor,  officer, 
agent,  or  servant,  after  such  contract  shall  have  been  made,  or  such  service 
rendend.** 
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The  enumeration  of  population  ahall  be  made  within  three  jeara,  after  the 
first  meeting  of  Congress,  and  within  every  snbaeanent  ten  years.  The  repre- 
sentative number  is  fixed  at  not  more  than  50,000.  Three-fifths  of  slaves  as 
before  are  represented.  Until  a  new  apportionment  the  members  are  fixed  for 
the  House : 

S.  Carolina 6 

Georgia 10 

Alabama 9 

Florida 2 

Mississippi 7 

Louisiana 6 

Texas 6 

A  seat  of  government  not  more  than  ten  miles  square  may  be  acquired,  with 
the  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  it. 

The  following  changes  the  old  law : 

Section  10,  paragraph  8d,  is  an  amendment  of  the  old  Constitution :  **  No 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  except 
on  seargoing  vessels,  for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors,  navigated 
t^  the  said  vessels ;  but  such  duties  shall  not  conflict  with  any  treaties  of  the 
Confederate  States  with  foreign  nations ;  and  any  surplus  of  revenue,  thus 
derived,  shall,  after  making  such  improvement,  be  paid  into  the  common  trea- 
sury ;  nor  shall  any  State  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter 
into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

The  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  term  is  raised  to  six  yean,  without 
re-eligibility. 

No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  a 
cittxen  thereof  at  tne  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  a  citizen 
thereof,  born  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  20th  of  December,  1860,  shall 
be  eligible  to  the  ofiSce  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  elinble  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States,  as  they  may 
exist  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

The  power  of  removal,  except  as  to  the  cabinet  and  diplomatic  service,  can 
only  be  exercised  by  the  President,  on  showing  good  cause^  which  the  Senate 
shall  consider.  This  cuts  off  effectually  party  proscription,  the  curse  of  our 
eountry. 

Citizens  shall  have  the  right  of  transit  and  sojourn  in  any  State  with  their 
slaves,  etc.,  without  molestation.  * 

New  States  may  be  admitted  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

The  right  of  slaverr  is  recognized  in  all  new  territories,  and  must  be  pro- 
tected by  Congress,  and  "  slaves*^  may  be  taken  there. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  made  on  the  application  of  three 
States,  through  their  conventions — ^if  adopted  by  a  general  convention  which 
Congress  shall  then  call,  and  afterwards  by  two-tbiros  of  all  the  State  Legis- 
latures ;  but  no  Staters  senatorial  representation  can  be  changed  without  its 
consent. 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  five  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the 
establshment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

When  five  States  shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  in  the  manner  before 
specified,  the  Congress,  under  the  Provisional  Constitution,  shall  prescribe  the 
time  for  holding  the  election  of  President  and  Yice-Presideat ;  and  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Electoral  College  ;  and  for  counting  the  votes  and  inaugurating  the 
President.  They  shall  also  prescribe  the  time  for  holding  the  first  election  of 
members  of  Congress  under  this  Constitution,  and  the  time  for  assembling  the 
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aame.  Until  tho  assembling  of  Buch  CongreBS,  the  Congress  under  the  ProTi- 
sional  Constitution  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  legislative  powers  eranted 
them ;  not  extending  beyond  the  time  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Pro- 
yisional  Government. 

6.— CONFEDERACY  FLAG. 

The  Committee,  rejecting  all  of  the  models  presented  to  them,  adopted  a  flag 
of  their  own  suggestion,  which  they  claim  possesses  advantages  over  all  the 
others.     Mr.  Miles,  the  chairman,  says,  in  his  report : 

'*  As  to  *  the  glories  of  the  old  flag,*  we  must  oear  in  mind  that  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  about  which  our  fondest  and  proudest  memories  cluster,  were  not 
fought  beneath  its  folds.  And,  although  in  more  recent  times — in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico — the  South  did  win  her  fair  share  of  glory, 
and  shed  her  full  measure  of  blood  under  its  guidance  and  in  its  defence,  we 
think  the  impartial  page  of  history  will  preserve  and  commemorate  the  fact 
more  imperishable  than  a  mere  piece  of  striped  bunting. 

**When  the  colonies  achieved  their  independence  of  the  mother  country, 
(which,  up  to  the  last,  they  fondly  called  her,)  they  did  not  desire  to  retain  the 
British  flag,  or  anything  at  all  similar  to  it.  Yet,  under  that  flae,  they  had 
been  planted,  and  nurtured,  and  fostered.  Under  that  flag  they  had  fougnt,  in 
their  mfaocy,  for  their  very  existence  against  more  than  one  determin^  foe. 
Under  it  they  had  repelled  and  driven  back  the  relentless  savage,  and  carried  it 
further  and  further  into  the  decreasing  wilderness,  as  the  standud  of  civilization 
and  religion.  Under  it,  the  youthful  Washington  won  his  spurs  in  the  memora- 
ble and  unfortunate  expedition  of  Braddock,  and  Americans  helped  to  plant  it 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where  the  immortal  Wolfe  fell  covered  with  glory  in 
the  arms  of  victory.  But  our  forefaihers,  when  they  separated  themselves  from 
Great  Britain — a  separation  not  on  account  of  their  hatred  to  the  English  Con- 
stitution, or  of  the  English  institutions,  but  in  consequence  of  the  tyraonioal  and 
unconstitutional  rule  of  Lord  North's  administration,  and  because  their  destiny 
beckoned  them  on  to  independent  expansion  and  achievementr— cast  no  linger- 
ing, regretful  looks  behind.  They  were  proud  of  their  race  and  lineage,  proud 
of  their  heritage  in  the  glories  and  genius  and  language  of  old  England,  but  they 
were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  motto  of  the  great  Hampden — '  Vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum,^  T^^ej  were  determined  to  build  up  a  new  power  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  'iliey  therefore  did  not  attempt  *  to  keep  the  old  flag.*  We  think 
it  good  to  imitate  them  in  this  comparatively  little  matter,  as  well  as  to  emulate 
them  in  greater  and  more  important  ones. 

"  The  flag  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is  entirely  different  from  any  national 
flag.  The  three  colors  of  which  it  is  composed,  red,  white,  and  blue,  are  the 
true  Republican  colors^.  In  heraldry  they  are  emblematic  of  the  three  great 
virtues,  of  valor,  purity,*  and  truth.  Naval  men  assure  us  that  it  can  be  recog- 
nized and  distinguished  at  a  great  distance.  The  colors  contrast  admirably,  and 
are  lasting.    In  effect  and  appearance  it  must  speak  for  itself. 

"Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  flag  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  shall  consist  of  a  red  field  with  a  white  space  extending  hori- 
zontally  through  the  centre,  and  equal  in  width  to  one-third  the  width  of  the 
flae,  the  red  spaces  above  and  below  to  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  white.  The 
union  blue  extending  down  through  the  white  space  and  stopping  at  the  lower 
red  space.  In  the  centre  of  the  union  a  circle  oi  white  stars,  corresponding  in 
number  with  the  States  in  the  Confederacy." 


6.— CONFEDERACY  LOAN. 

"  Sec.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederated  States  do  enaet.  That  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  Sorrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  in  his  opinion  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require,  to  be  applied 
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to  the  paTment  of  appropriations  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  govem- 
ment  and  for  the  detences  of  the  Confederate  States. 

**  2.  The  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  by  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  cause  to  Be  prepared  certificates  of 
stock  or  bonds,  in  such  sums  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  the  amount  to  be 
borrowed  as  aforesaid,  to  be  signed  by  the  Ref^ister  of  the  Treasury,  and  sealed 
with  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  said  certificates  of  stocks  or  bonds  shall 
be  made  payable  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  first  day  of  September 
next ;  and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  paid  semi-annually,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  Treasury,  and  such  otiier  places  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  designate.  And  to  the  bonds  which  shall  be  issued,  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  attached  coupons  for  the  semi-annual  interest  which  shall  accrue, 
which  coupons  may  be  signed  by  officers  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  the  faith  of  the  Confederate  States  is  hereby 
pleiiged  for  the  due  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  said  stock  and 
Donds. 

"  8.  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  from  the  first  day  of  September  next,  the 
Confederate  States  may  pay  up  any  portion  of  the  bonds  or  stocks,  upon  giving 
three  months  previotLs  public  notice,  at  the  seat  of  government,  of  the  particular 
stocks  or  bonos  to  be  paid,  and  the  time  and  place  of  payment;  and  from  and 
after  the  time  eo  appomted,  no  further  interest  shall  be  paid  on  said  stock  or 
bonds. 

'*  4.  The  certificates  of  stock  and  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  such  form  and  for 
such  amounts  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  may 
be  assigned  or  delivered  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  establish.  But  none 
of  them  shall  be  for  a  less  sum  than  tiAiy  dollars ;  and  he  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session  a  statement  in  detail  of  his  proceedings,  ana  the  rate  at 
which  the  loans  may  have  been  made,  and  all  expenses  attending  the  same. 

"  5.  From  and  atler  the  first  day  of  August,  1861,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  paid  a  duty  of  one-eighth  of  one  cent,  per  pound  on  all  cotton  in  the 
raw  state  exported  from  the  Confederate  States,  which  duty  is  hereby  specially 
pledged  to  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the  loan  provided 
for  in  this  act ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  aud 
required  to  establish  a  sinking  fund  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
section ;  provided,  however,  that  the  interest  coupons,  issued  under  the  second 
section  oithis  act ;  when  due,  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  the  export  duty 
on  cotton  ;  provided,  also,  that  when  the  debts  and  interest  thereon  herein  author- 
ized to  be  contracted,  shall  be  extinguished,  or  the  sinking  fund  provided  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  adequate  to  that  end,  the  said  export  duty  shall  cease  and 
determine." 

The  annexed  act  was  also  passed  in  secret  session,  and  the  secresy  removed. 

7.— TONNAGE  DUTIES. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  do  enact.  That  all  laws  which'forbid  the 
employment,  in  the  coasting  trade,  of  ships  or  vessels  not  enrolled  or  licensed,  and 
also  all  laws  which  forbid  the  importation  of  goods  wares  or  merchandise,  from 
one  port  of  the  Confederate  States  to  another  port  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject 
or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  power,  are  hereby  repealed. 

**  All  laws  which  impose  any  diseriminating  duties  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  or 
vessels  owned  by  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  power,  or  upon 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  in  any  such  ship  or  vessel,  are  hereby 
repealed." 

Applications  for  patents  may  be  made  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Vessels  owned  in  one-fourth  part  by  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy,  and  com- 
manded by  citizens  thereof,  shall  be  registered  as  a  vessel  thereof,  if  desired,  and 
there  be  no  registry  anywhere  else. 
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8— RATES  OF  POSTAGE  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 
The  foUowlDg  is  a  statemeot  of  the  rates  of  postage  under  the  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  4Btates  of  America,  adopted  on  the  21tt  nit,  to  go  into 
effect  from  and  after  such  date  oi  the  Postmaster-General  may  decide  upon : 

Ratis  of  Postage  betwssn  Places  within  the  Cokfedebate  States  or 
America. — On  Letters. — Single  letters  not  ezceedine  a  half  ounce  in  weight— 
for  any  distance  under  500  miles,  5  cents ;  for  any  distance  OTer  600  mOes,  10 
cents  ;  an  additional  single  rate  for  each  additional  half  ounce  or  less.  Drop 
letten,  2  cents  each  ;  in  the  foregoing  case,  the  postage  to  he  prepaid  by  stamp* 
or  stanoped  envelopes.    AdvertiMd  lettera,  2  cents  each. 

On  Packages — Containing  other  than  printed  or  written  matter^money  pack- 
ages are  included  in  this  class — to  be  rated  by  weight  as  letten  ara  rated,  and  to 
be  charged  double  the  rates  of  postage  on  letters,  to  wit :  For  any  distance  un- 
der 500  milest  10  cents  for  each  half  ounce  or  less  ;  for  any  distance  over  500 
miles,  20  cents  for  each  half  ounce  or  less  ;  in  all  cases  to  be  prepaid  by  stampa  or 
stamped  envelopes. 

On  Newspapers  sent  to  regular  and  honajide  subscribers  from  the  office  of 
publication,  and  not  exceeding  8  ounces  in  weight : 

Within  the  State  where  Published. — Weekly  paper,  6}  cents  per  quarter; 
semi-weekly  paper,  18  cents  per  quarter  ;  tri-weeknr  paper,  19^  cents  {>er  quarter ; 
daily  paper,  89  cents  per  quarter.  In  all  cases,  tne  postage  to  be  paid  quarterly 
in  advance  at  the  offices  of  the  subscriben. 

Without  the  Stale  where  Published, — Weekly  paper,  18  cents  per  quarter ; 
semi-weekly  paper,  26  cents  per  quarter ;  tri-weekly  paper,  89  cents  per  quar- 
ter ;  daily  paper,  78  cents  per  quarter.  In  all  cases,  the  postage  to  be  paid  quar- 
terly in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  subscribers. 

On  Periodicals  sent  to  regular  and  bona  fide  subscribers  from  the  office  of  pub- 
lication, and  not  exceeding  H  ounces  in  weight : 

Within  the  State  where  Published, — Monthly,  8  cents  per  auarter,  or  1  cent  for 
each  number  ;  semi-monthly,  6  cents  per  Quarter,  or  1  cent  for  each  number — an 
additional  cent  each  number  for  every  adaitional  ounce  or  less,  beyond  the  first 
1^  ounce  ;  bi- monthly  or  quarterly,  1  cent  an  ounce.  In  all  cases,  the  postage 
to  be  paid  quarterly  m  advance  at  the  offices  of  subscriben. 

Without  the  Slate  where  Published. — Not  exceeding  1  j  ounce  in  weight : 

Monthly,  6  cents  per  quarter,  or  2  cents  for  each  number.  Semi-monthly,  12 
cents  per  quarter,  or  2  cents  for  each  number.  2  cents  additional  for  eveiy  addi- 
tional ounce  or  less,  beyond  the  firat  li  ounce.  Bi-monthly  or  quarterly,  2  cents 
an  ounce.  In  all  cases,  the  postage  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance  at  the  offices 
of  the  subscribers. 

On  Transient  l^rinted  Matter. — Every  other  newspaper,  pamphlet,  periodical, 
and  magazine,  each  circular  not  sealed,  hand-bill,  and  engraving,  not  exceeding 
8  ounces  in  weight,  2  cents  for  any  distance ;  2  cents  additional  for  each  additional 
ounce  or  less  beyond  the  first  8  ounces.  In  all  cases  the  postage  to  be  prepaid  by 
stamps  oV  stamped  envelopes. 

Franking  Privilege. — The  following  pereons  only  are  entitled  to  the  franking 
privilege,  and  in  all  cases  to  be  confined  strictly  to  official  business :  Postmaster- 
general,  his  chief  clerk,  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  the  Post-office  Department, 
and  deputy  postmasters. 

9.— ARMY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

The  military  establishment  of  the  Confederate  States  shall  be  composed  of 
one  corps  of  engineers  ;  one  corps  of  artillery  :  six  regiments  of  infantry  ;  one 
reeiment  of  cavalry,  and  of  the  staff  department  already  established  by  law. 

Pay  of  the  brigadier-general,  $3,G12 ;  of  colonels,  from  $195  to  1210  per 
month  ;  of  majors,  from  f  150  to  $162 ;  of  captains,  $130  to  $140 ;  of  lieutenants, 
$80  to  $90 ;  privates,  $11  to  $12.  Extra  pay  to  commissioned  officers  after 
five  years*  service.  Forage,  fuel,  travelling  expenses,  and  quarten  when  under 
orders,  not  included  with  Uio  above,  but  allowea  extra. 
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Below  ia  a  Ubnlar  statement  of  the  number  and  grade  of  officers  and  men : 

Engineer  Corpi.      Artlllerj.     Infantry.       Caralrj.      TottX. 

ColoneU 1 1 6 1 9 

Lieutenant-Colonels 0 1 6 1 8 

Miijors 4 10 6 1 21 

Nnmber  of  Companies 0 40 60 10 100 

Captains 5 40     ....     60 10. 115 

First-Lieutenants 0 80     60 10 160 

Second -Lieutenants 0 40 120 20 180 

Sergeants 10 160 240 40 460 

Corporals 10 160......  240 40 460 

Privates  78 2800 5400 640 8878 

Farriers 0 0 0 4 4 

Blacksmiths 0 0 0 4 4 

Musicians 2 80 240 20 842 

Adjutanto 0 1 6 1 8 

Sergeant-Majors 0 1 6 1 8 

Brigadier-Generals 4 

Aids  to  Brigadier-Grenerals « ' 4 

The  Staff  Department  consists  of  an  adjutant  and  inspector  generaVs  depart- 
ment, subsistence  and  medical  department,  and  quarter-master^s  department, 
with  all  the  appropriate  and  usual  officers,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above. 

TOLUNTKER  SER VICES. 

• 

*'  An  act  to  raise  provisional  forces  for  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  The  Congreu  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amerira,  do  enact.  That 
to  enable  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  to  maintain  its  jurisdiction 
on  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  provide  for  the  the  public  defence,  the 
President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  assume  control  of  all 
military  operations  in  every  State,  having  reference  to  or  connection  with  ques- 
tions between  said  States,  or  any  of  them,  and  powers  foreign  to  them. 

Sec.  2,  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
receive  from  the  several  States,  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  which  have  been 
acquired  from  the  United  States,  and  which  are  now  in  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
navy  yards  of  the  said  States,  and  all  other  arms  and  munitions  which  they  may 
desire  to  turn  over  and  make  chargeable  to  this  government. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  be  authorized  to'  receive  into 
the  service  of  this  government  such  forces  now  in  the  service  of  said  States  as 
may  be  tendered,  or  who  may  volunteer  by  consent  of  their  State,  in  such  num- 
bers as  he  may  require,  for  any  time  not  less  than  twelve  months,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  such  forces  may  be  received  with  their  offi- 
cers, by  companies,  battalions,  or  regiments,  and  when  so  received  shall  form  a 
part  of  the  provisional  amrv  of  the  Confederate  States,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  enlistment,  and  the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  Congress,  such  general  officer  or  officers*^  for  said  forces  aa  may  be 
necessanr  for  the  service. 

Sec.  o.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  forces,  when  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  I  his  government,  shall  have  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  for  volunteers  entering  the  service,  or  for  the  army  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  government. 

10.— FREEDOM  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  peaceful  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river  is  hereby  declared  free  to  the 
citizens  of  any  of  the  States  upon  its  borders,  or  upon  the  borders  of  its  naviga- 
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ble  tribataries  ;  and  all  ships,  boats,  or  rafts,  or  vessels,  may  navigate  the  same 
under  such  regulations  as  mav  be  established  by  authority  of  law,  or  under 
such  police  regulations  as  may  be  established  by  the  States  within  their  several 
jufisdictioDs. 

Sec.  4.  Be  il  further  enacted^  In  case  any  ship,  boat,  or  vessel,  shall  enter  the 
waters  of  the  said  river,  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States,  having  on 
board  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties,  and 
the  master,  consignee,  or  owner  shall  desire  to  land  the  same  for  sale  or  other- 
wise, it  shall  be  lawful  to  enter  the  said  eoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  at  any 
[)ort  of  entry,  or  to  forward  them  under  bond  or  seal,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions customary  in  sach  cases,  when  consigned  to  any  port  or  place  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Confederacy,  in  the  same  manner  as  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
regularly  consigned  to  the  said  port;  and  on  payment  of  the  duties  on  said  goods, 
to  obtain  a  license  from  the  collector  to  land  the  same  at  any  point  on  the  river ; 
and  when  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  entered  as  aforesaid,  the  owner, 
importer,  or  consignee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  drawback  daties  or 
warehousing  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  is  provided  by  law,  upon 
complying  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations  which  apply  to  cases  of  entry  for 
drawback  or  warehousing  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  When  any  such  ship,  boat,  or  vessel,  having  on 
board  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  as  set  forth 
in  the  fourth  section,  shall  arrive  at  the  first  port  of  her  entry  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  the  master  or  person  in  command  of  such  ship,  boat,  or  vessel  shall, 
before  he  passes  the  said  port,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival,  deposit  with 
the  collector  a  manifest  of  the  cargo  on  board  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  ; 
and  the  said  collector  shall,  after  registering  the  same,  transmit  it,  duly  certified 
to  have  been  deposited,  to  the  officer  with  whom  the  entries  are  to  be  made  ; 
and  the  said  collector  may,  if  he  judge  it  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  rev- 
enue, put  an  inspector  of  the  customs  on  board  any  such  ship,  boat,  or  vessel,  to 
accompany  the  same  until  her  arrival  at  the  first  port  of  entry  to  which  'her 
cargo  may  be  consigned  ;  and  if  the  master  or  person  in  command  shall  omitlto 
deposit  a  manifest,  as  aforesaid,  or  refuse  to  receive  such  inspector  on  board,  ne 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  $500,  with  cost  of  suit,  one  half  to  the  use  of  the  officer  with 
whom  the  manifest  should  have  been  deposited,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of 
the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  vessel  was  bound,  provided,  however, 
that  until  ports  of  entry  shall  be  established  above  the  city  of  Vicksbnrg  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  the  penalties  of  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  delivery  of  goods 
Above  that  port  by  vessels  or  boats  descending  that  river, 
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DEPAHTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 


1.— UNITED  STATES  STATISTICS  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

The  production  of  gold  in  this  country,  from  1790  to  1850,  in  the  aggregate, 
did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Now  we  find  by  the  official  report, 
that  np  to  June  80,  1860  (the  end  of  the  iscal  year),  the  product  of  domefltio 
gold  alone  has  been  over  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  de- 
posited as  follows,  in  addition  to  large  sums  exported  coastwise,  without  entry 
at  the  Custom  House  : 

PhiUddphis  Hint $289,363,819  74 

Baa  Francisco  Mint 117,961,611  66 

Mew.Orleans  Mint 82,883,894  88 

Charlotte  Hint 6,003,016  84 

Dahloncga  Mint 6,006.720  90 

Office,  New-York 98,664,956  34 


Total  Gold $489,312,620  81 

Add  SUver 8,684,166  88 


Total  Gold  and  SilTer $492,396,686  69 

The  coinage  of  foreign  and  domestic  gold  and  silver,  from  the  year  1798  to 
1860,  was  $713,200,014;  while,  for  ten  years  past,  it  was  $518,442J96.  For 
fifty-three  previous  years,  |194,757»818.    This  progress  is  shown  as  follows  : 


Ten  Yean.  Gold. 

1861 $62,614,493 

1852 66,846,187 

1853 66,213,906 

1854 62,094,806 

18B6 41,166,667 

1866 68,936,893 

1667 48,437,964 

1868 61,841,433 

1869 19.777,418 

1860 88,447,283 


Silver.  Total. 

$774,397    $63,888,889 


999,410    .... 

67,846,607 

9.077,671    .... 

64,891,477 

8,619,270    .... 

60,n3,865 

2,893,746    .... 

44,060,308 

6,347,070    .... 

64,283,963 

8,376,608    .... 

61.813,672 

9,028^81    .... 

60,869,965 

4,699,823    .... 

84,476,648 

8,260,636    .... 

26,697,919 

$48,066,466 

$518,442,196 

Total $470,876,780 

The  exports  of  domestic  products  to  foreign  countries,  in  the  past  ten  years, 
have  approached  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars — commencing  in  1850-51 
with  about  two  hundred  millions,  and  going  up,  in  1859-60,  to  nearly  double 
that  sum.  This  progress  is  indicated  by  the  following  table,  with  the  imports 
for  consumption : 

Imports 
for  consump- 
tion. 

[)6.929.811 
800,677,739 


1861 

1852 

1853 255,272,740 

1854. 282,914,077 

1855 836,810,158 

1856 899.858,670 

1857 845,973,724 

186S 861,962,009 

1859 824,259,421 

1860 836,830,919 


Total $2,747,279,062 


Domeitic 

Ezportaof 

ezporti,  Incla- 
ding  tpeele 

»pecie 
and  bullion. 

and  bullion  exp*a. 

$89,472,268    ... 

....       $218,887,511 

42,674,186    ... 

809,658,366 

97,486,876    ... 

880,976,157 

41,436,456    .. 

878,241,064 

66,247,348    ... 

876,166,846 

46,746,485    ... 

886,964,908 

69,136,928     ... 

862,960,688 

62,638,147    ... 

884,644,421 

63,887,411    ... 

842,279,491 

66,646,239    ... 

882,788,668 

$4»6,2Q6,265 

$2,962,058,108 
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Thus  we  have  exported  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  gold  and  silver  to  meet 
balances  of  our  foreign  trade,  without  impoverishing  our  own  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  the  quantities  on  hand  among  the  banks  and  among  the 
people. 

The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  now  exceeds  five  millions  of  tons,  viz  : 

Tooa. 

Beglitered  Bail  Tonnage 2,446,941 

Registered  Steam  Tonnage 97,296 

Enrolled  and  Lioenaed  Sail  Tonnage 2,030,990 

Enndled  and  Lioenaed  Bteam  Tonnage 7T0,64t 

Total,  Jane  80, 1800 6«S(»,888 

Ten  years  ago  it  was  much  lees  than  four  millions.  We  will  give  the  amount 
for  the  year,  with  the  aggregate  at  the  close  of  each  decade  of  the  century : 


Ban.  steam.  Total. 

1810 1,424,784 1,424,764 

1820 l,280,m  1,280,187 

16Sa 1,127.804  64,472       1,191,776 

1840 1,978,426  202,839        2,180,764 

1800 8,009,607  026,484        8,686,464 

1860 4,486,981  867,987        6,458,868 

Here  we  see  the  rspid  advances  of  the  past  ten  or  twenty  yean.  In  order  to 
carry  on  the  public  business  with  satisfaction,  Congress  nas  spent,  in  the  past 
ten  years,  more  than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  Custom 
Houses,  Court  Houses,  Post  Offices,  dec,  viz.: 

SXPSHDBD  FOB  PUBUG  BCILDIKGB  HI  TIM  TXABS. 

1860 to 1861 $463,866 

1861 to 1862 672.124 

1862 to 1863 660,929 

1863 to 1864  1,298,907 

1864 to 1865 2,044,402 

1856 to 1860 2,218,396 

1866 to 1S87 8,260,429 

1857 to 1858 2,902,014 

1858 to 1860 1,871,816 

1869 to 1860 894,003 


ToUl,  ten  yean $16,146,686 

The  Custom  House  duties  amount,  on  the  average,  to  the  small  sum  of  two 
dollars  per  bead,  annually — a  burden  not  to  be  named.  It  falls  not  upon  the 
poor,  except  in  the  single  item  of  sugar,  where  the  country  pays  six  millions 
annuidly  in  order  to  Bustain  the  domestic  product  in  Louisiana.  The  whole  du- 
ties amounted,  in  the  last  year,  to  fifty-three  millions  of  dollars. 

Our  commerce  with  Canada,  under  liberal  legislation,  has  nearly  doubled 
within  the  past  nine  ^ears.  The  following  is  on  official  statement,  exhibiting 
the  exports  to,  and  the  imports  from,  Canada  and  other  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  from  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1851,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1860  : 

Yean  ending.  Exporta.  Importa. 

Jane  30,  1852 $10,509,016        $6,110,299 

•*  1853 18,140,642        7,660,718 

*•  1854 24,666,800        8,927,660 

"  ia')6 27,800,020       16,186,734 

"  1856 29,020,849        21,810,421 

"  1857 24,262,482        22,124,296 

"  1859 23,651,727        16,806,619 

"  ISO) 28,154,174        19,727,661 

"  1860 14,183.114        18,861,678 


$19^803,384  $186»666,671 
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In  order  to  carry  on  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations,  an  expense  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  incurred,  vix : 

SaUriea  paid  to  133  Conmilar  offieen  for  tl^ear $263,806 

Fees  retimied  bT  them  daring  the  Mine  period $110,886 

Deficit  paid  by  the  Tnuunx  of  the  United  States 168,810 

$863,806 

It  in. curious  to  go  back  to  the  early  periods  of  the  century,  when  the  duties 
were  not  one  sixth  of  this  sum.  We  will  revert  to  those  years,  and  to  each  year 
since  1850.  The  government  expenditures  Lave  increased  from  twenty-tnree 
millions,  in  the  so-called  extravagant  days  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  seventy  or 
eighty  millions  at  present,  in  time  of  peace.  The  duties  collected,  and  govern- 
ment expenditures,  have  progressed  as  follow : 


Year.  Cnatome. 

1800 $9,060,988 

1810 8,683,810 

1880 16,006,613 

1830 81,988,391 

1810 13,489,608 

1860-'61 48,017,867 

1851-*68 47,339,386 

1862.*63 68,931,866 

186i».*64 64,824,190 

1864-*66 63,025,794 

1866-*66 64,082,663 

1886-'67 63,875,906 

1867-'68 41,789,620 

1858-*&0 49,666,824 

lS68-*60 63,187,511 


Oovemment 
Ezpenditarei. 

$11,989,740 
18,319,986 
81,763,024 
84,666,281 
88,820,633 
48,476,104 
46,712,608 
64,677,061 
76,478,110 
66,164,776 
72,726,341 
71,274,687 
82,062,186 
83,678,648 
77,066,126 


Since  the  year  1800  the  government  has  realized  the  enormous  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
The  quantities  on  hand  will  probably  realize  as  much,  if  not  more,  during  the 
present  century.  In  the  past  ten  years  only,  these  sales  were  forty-five  miuionB 
of  dollars,  ana  in  two  years  only  (1835-*86,  following  the  expansion  of  paper 
money  which  succeeded  the  extinguishment  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,) 
these  sales  realized  thirty-xight  millions  op  dollars!  Tl-en  the  sales  were 
mainly  speculative  ;  now  they  are  for  actual  occupation.  The  sales  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  as  follows  : 


1851 $2,362,305 

1862 2,043,239 

1863 1,667,084 

1854 8,470,798 

1865 11,407,049 

1866 8,917,644 


1857 $3,829,486 

1858 3,513,715 

1859 1,766,687 

ISGO 1,77S,557 


Total,  61  jearA. . .  .$174,947,802 


All  these  figures  sink  into  insignificance  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
yearly  product  of  the  sea,  the  forest,  agriculture,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  manu- 
factures. We  submit  the  coinparative  results  of  exports  to  foreign  countries, 
without  reference  to  the  coasting  trade. 


Prodoct  of  1S60. 

The  Sea $2,8-24,818 

Fonsfct 7,442,r)03 

Agriculture 26,547,158 

Tobacco 9,051,0^3 

Cotton 74,9W,616 

Manufacture 15, 193,451 

KawProduce. 953,604 

Specie 2,046,679 


1860. 

Tct.  14  jean. 

$4,150,480    .... 

$4^4S9,946 

13,738,569    .... 

141,.'J04,7(tS 

48,451,894    .... 

661,01S096 

1^90fl,M7     .... 

17^,319,772 

191,806,655    .... 

l,4S'J,8«>,5ni 

89,803,1180     .... 

S.S1,747,340 

2,2T9,3«8    

28,107,594 

66,940,851     .... 

438,087,564 

$373,189,274 

$3,308,144,607 

Total $130,948,912 

In  the  forty  years  (1 821-1 8C0)  the  single  article  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  has  produced  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,574,- 
834,000 — say  twenty-five  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  of  dollars. 
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2.— COTTON  STATEMEJ^T  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Statement  of  Import  of  Cotton  into  Oreat  Britain,  daring  Ike  la»t  ten  yeart. 


18601 

• 

Atlantic 
BUtei. 

NewOiv 

leanstMo- 

bUei^to. 

Total 

United 

BUtei. 

BrasiL 

Deme- 
raraand 
Berblce. 

Wert 

Indica, 

toe 

EfTP*. 

Eart 

Indlei. 

587098 

12 

23167 

1912867 

107 

19220 

2409966 

119 
42887 

103064 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

691 

•  •  •  • 

600 

6888 

1790 
400 

108784 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

452668 

London 

10S040 

Fleetwood,  Ac 

019 

Glasgow 

13463 

25146 
1967340 

88609 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

166 

1275 

8327 

Total,  1860 

628640 

2680980 

1030S4 

1191 

8688 

110009 

662738 

"   1859. 

577936 

1608188 

2086124 

124930 

1081 

6648 

101427 

609696 

"   1868....... 

499251 

1363893 

1863147 

106127 

676 

6197 

106603 

8609S0 

"   1857 

454752 

1026963 

1481716 

168340 

448 

11084 

76698 

660466 

"   1856 

473713 

12S45S2 

1758296 

122411 

665 

10635 

112911 

463932 

"   1665 

626819 

996659 

1623478 

134762 

1090 

7866 

116018 

396014 

"   1864 

513509 

1162970 

1666479 

107393 

672 

8n6 

810S6 

80829S 

"  J  1853 

503787 

1028276 

1532063 

132443 

672 

8267 

105398 

48662T 

»•   1852 

583912 

1203773 

1788686 

144214 

1796 

10667 

189866 

222361 

"   1861 

482349 

911753 

1397112 

108670 

638 

7848 

63833 

386474 

Export  and  Consumption  of  Cotton  in  Great  Britain,  for  fowr  yeare. 


BZPOBT. 

COXSUMPTIOK. 

1860. 

Liver* 
pool. 

Lon- 
don. 

Other 
Port«. 

ToUU 
1860. 

1859. 

1668. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

American.. . 
Brasillan... 
W.Indian.. 
Egyptian.. 
East  Indian. 

250040 

8300 

400 

3590 

268360 

410 

•  •  «  • 

•  «  «  • 

•  «  •  • 

78440 

250450 

6300 

400 

8500 

845S00 

142200 

7S50 

380 

14350 

272270 

167900 

10350 

120 

6350 

173880 

2241690 

113374 

6384 

96829 

176068 

1906760 

105410 

6984 

986S7 

177465 

1638627 

112937 

10889 

89543 

322570 

Total.  . 

530600 

77850 

.  •  •  • 

608450 

437050 

346800 

2633246 

2294310 

2174669 

Statement  of  Slock  of  Cotton  at  the  close  of  the  last  six  years. 


VEBGBimOVS, 

Liver- 
pool. 

Loo- 
don. 

Glas- 
gow. 

total  Xn  TDK  KIMODOM. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1860. 

1869. 

1858. 

1867. 

1666. 

1656. 

Sea  Island 

6440 

110 

72900 

47700 

256040 

3540 

630 

7930 

25610 

120650 

•  •  •  • 

4130 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

30 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

35600 

•  •  •  • 

110 

280 

8950' 
8420 

42S0, 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

720 
640 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

6720 

110 

76850 

51120 

•J60360 

3540 

630 

7930 

26330 

156690 

•  •  •  • 

4240 

6210 

460 

88450 

.S()570 

174520 

17690 

6440 

6560 

15650 

115820 

•  •  •  • 

1160 

8800 

160 

86220 

27090 

146790 

3870 

9680 

5470 

27260 

55860 

•  •  •  • 

790 

11230 

650 

57130 

21050 

112370 

19700 

7380 

9100 

17550 

191150 

ISO 

6020 

8970 

1210 

42200 

36740 

89010 

122S0 

9650 

6240 

27170 

966S0 

2800 

790 

10600 

Btained  Sea  Inland 

1600 

Upland 

65280 

Mobile 

33570 

New-Orleans 

105140 
22.^60 

Bahia*  &c 

18500 

Maranbam 

22000 

Egyptian 

50870 

Burat  and  Madras 

132170 

Bengal  and  Manilla 

Other  descriptions 

10.30 
8660 

Total. 

5456S0 

35ei0 

13190, 

594610 

469520 

371980 

452520 

371980 

486470 
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8,— TOBACCO  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■re  indebted  to  CliBrles  De  Ford  &,  Co.,  ot  Baltimore,  for  tbtt  fbUoving 
of  the  Tobacco  trade  of  tlie  United  Statea  and  of  Baltimore,  for  the  lait 
I,  and  aid)  of  the  aeveral  European  countries  to  which  that  article  ia 


™. 

,^^ 

wnonT. 

r^ 

(«.S!0 

io«;tm 

i4.oi*.8n 

in.iM 

i»,!BT,m 

-»           J 

TaiU  of  LtaJ  TiAacco  Jutpttliant  ta  Boltimen  far  ike  lail  Im  ftart. 


^ 

.™^.. 

.^0. 

■=-J™' 

„^ 

a(,n« 

98.3.10 
4M0O 

II.JM 

i 

,8,N0 

1.013 

i,BnH 
bIojj 

T0,«» 

»w- 

Arenge  for  t«D  retriL 

9tsS3S 

»«B 

1.900 

B3,ei» 

Export  of  L^ef  ToiaccB  from  Iht  Port  of  Ballimwt,  for  tht  lattltn  ycart. 


■—  1  — ■•  i-™-- 

™-. 

PUOM. 

...... 

12.6M 

IP.B10 

n,ais 

4,154 

^slo 

6.tM 

t;j3s 

11 

^4Kl 

4,SW 

slsiii 

BM 

•.U3 

658. 

n"'"- 

*"■'"""" 

18.M5 

13.«S8 

(i,no 

7,I4» 

e,(ns 

{IU,M« 
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Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  from  the  United  Slates  for  Ike  years 

ending  ZOth  June. 


1886 

1857 

1868 

1859 

1860 

Aventge  for  fire  years. 


HHoa. 


116,962 
156,848 
127,670 
198,846 
167,274 


163,520 


17,772 
14,482 
18,640 
19,651 
17,817 


16,462 


9,384 
6,681 
4,841 
7,188 
15,066 


8,416 


TAUn. 


$12,221,843 
20,662,7TS 
17,009,767 
21,074,088 
15,906,UT 


17,874,993 


Tablt  exhibiting  Produce^  Commerce  and  Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  all  the 

European  States. 


TXAS. 

PBOX>nOTION 

or 

TODAOOO. 

OOSIIUBOK. 

OOKSCMFTIOM. 

XHFOXTfl. 

KXPOBTB. 

TOTAL. 

PKBHXAB. 

•Austria 

•France 

•Rusiiia 

•Spain ,.. 

•Portugal 

•SardlnU 

•Tuscany 

•Sicilies.. 

•Papal  States.. 

Zolvereln 

England 

Holland 

Balglnm 

Switserland  . . 

Sweden  a  Nor* ay 

Denmark  .... 

Turkey 

Greece 

1853 

1S57 

1852 

1854 

1845-46 

1S54 

1859-59 
Average 

1S52 

1857 

186T 
Average 

1858 

1854-58 
Average 
do. 
do. 

1853 

Pounds. 
45,800,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 

6,obbi6oo 

378,000) 
1,289,000  y 
1,125,000) 
1,289,000 
28,305,539 

6,oo:)',ooo 

2,665,513 

1,200,000 

147,240 

150,000 

16,000,000 

5,500,000 

Pounds. 
89,062,400 
23,262,324 

6,332,040 
23,003,513 

2,500,000 

9,804,500 

3,270,897 

44,292,600 

43,747,961 

13,400,000 

12,368,676 

8,220,620 

6,044,691 

8,5J2,445 

10,(K)0,000 

101,860 

Pounds. 

8,151,800 

300,000 

967,860 

15,728 

10,000 

176,500 

451,619 

23,596,600 

11,564,266 

6,000,000 

350,036 

193,860 

181,931 

3,600,000 

1,500,000 

1,136,614 

Pounds. 
76,710,600 
52,962,324 
30,364,180 
26,487,815 

4,990,000 

12,420,000 

4,108,478 

79,501,539 

32,183,676 

14,000,000 

14,684,188 

9,226,760 

6.000,000 

^24^,446 

24,600,000 

4,465,246 

Pounds. 

i.9i 

1.49 
0.59 
1.41 
1.41 

0.00 

1.34 
8.43 
1.27 
4.00 
2.76 
8.65 
1.50 
8.50 
2.34 
3.30 

ToUl 

201,049,427 

254,004,557 

53,206,734 

390,847,250 

Tobacco  a  Stats  monopoly. 


4.— EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT,  WHEAT  FLOUR,  CORN,  AND  CORN  MEAL, 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1844  TO  1860,  INCLUSIVE. 


Tear.  Wheat, 

1844 $500,000 

1845 336.779 

1846 l,f.81.975 

1847 6,049,350 

1848 2fi09.175 

1849 l,7o6  848 

18.30 643,74) 

18U l,0-2),7.3'2 

18.V2 2,5:).>,2ii9 

1853 4;i54,#03 

18  >4 12  420,172 

18.5   1.32y,246 

18.6 15  11'..66l 

18 >7   22,210  8)7 

1858 9.061/)04 

IS.W 2,849,192 

1860 


Averafe 

Corn 

ToUl 

price  of 

Flour. 

Corn. 

Meal. 

value. 

Flour. 

$6,759,488 

$404,008 

$641,029 

$8,304,925 

$4  75 

5,398,593 

411,741 

641.552 

6.788.665 

4  51 

11.6t:8.r69 

1.186,663 

945,081 

15.482,388 

5  18 

26.1.3:1.811 

14,395,212 

4.301  334 

60,879.707 

5  95 

13.194,109 

3  837,483 

1,807,601 

21,508,368 

6  22 

ll,2'<0,582 

7.fl06,.369 

1.169  62 ) 

22.173,424 

5  35 

7,098,670 

3.892.193 

760,611 

12.395.120 

5  00 

10,524.:)31 

1  762,549 

622,861 

13,935.478 

4  77 

11.869.143 

1,540.225 

574  380 

16.5:j8.957 

4  24 

14.783,394 

1,374,077 

709.974 

21,221.848 

6  60 

27.701444 

6,074,277 

1.002,976 

47,196,869 

7  88 

10,8S>6,908 

6,961571 

1.-2:JT.122 

20.424.847 

10  10 

29,275,148 

7.t.22,565 

1,175.688 

53,1S9,062 

8  34 

25,882,.3l6 

5,184  663 

957.791 

54,265,630 

7  24 

19,:i2S,884 

3,2')9,039 

877,692 

32,527.119 

5  50 

14,433,591 

1,323,103 

994,269 

19.600,1.5.5 

5  93 

. .  t  • 

•  •       « 

•  •  •  • 

23,666,494 

*  •  •  • 
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The  eomparifon  ooyen  a  period  of  seYenteen  ye«n,  during  which  time  there 
heye  been  great  flactoationi  in  the  yaloe  of  the  exports.  Dr^.r  ;  the  first  four 
years  (viz.,  from  1844  to  1847  inclusiye),  the  average  anuual  amor  ni.  was 
120,260,000.  For  the  five  years,  1866  to  1860,  the  aferage  yalue  hao  :>een 
$87,000,000.  while  for  the  eight  intervening  years,  we  find  the  average  export  to 
range  at  $21,860,000.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  1844  to  1866  but  very 
little  progress  was  made  in  the  exportation  of  eereals,  but  that  since  the  latter 
year  the  trade  has  nearly  doubled.  This  fact  cannot  fail  to  contribute  very  ma- 
terially towards  developing  the  resources  of  the  Western  States,  and  improving 
the  value  of  the  lines  of  railroad  ^mmunicatine  with  the  ports.  The  progress 
of  the  grain  trade  has  contributed  very  material^  toward  increasing  the  tonnage 
of  the  country — a  fiust  which  may  prove  an  advantage  or  a  loss  to  our  shipown- 
ers, just  according  to  whether  the  foreisn  demand  for  our  breadstuflEs  is  main- 
tained in  future  at  the  same  rate  as  has  been  realised  during  late  years. 

The  list  of  average  prices  of  flour  given  in  the  above  table  shows  how  little 
the  nrice  of  breadstuffs  depends  upon  the  demand.  We  find,  for  instance,  that 
in  1869  the  average  was  $6.96  per  bbl.,  with  an  export  of  $14,400,000,  while  in 
1866  the  price  averaged  $10.10,  upon  an  export  of  only  $10,900,000.  Again,  in 
1860,  when  the  exports  amounted  to  only  $7,098,670,  tiie  price  ranged  at  $5, 
while  in  1868,  althoush  nearly  thrice  that  amount  was  shipped,  the  value  was 
only  60c.  per  bbl.  higher.  Other  instances  might  be  cited,  showing  that  when 
the  exports  are  large,  prices  are  not  necessarily  high.— -l/^  <S.  EeonomisL 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— WE  MUST  DEVELOP  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY. 
To  J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  Esq. 

Men  who  take  a  national  point  of  view  as  to  the  future  of  the  cotton  and 
tabaeco  growing  Southern  States,  cannot  but  entertain  apprehensions  with  re- 
gard to  uie  resultB  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

Commerce,  which  in  olden  times  moved  by  the  slow  and  uncertain  course  and 
power  of  the  winds,  and  wa^  wholly  confined  to  the  rivers  and  seas,  now  has  no 
bounds,  regardless  of  winds  and  waves,  mountains  and  desert  plains.  It,  with 
the  aid  of  steam,  now  traverses  the  vast  extent  of  land  and  sea  with  double  and 
quadruple  speed,  safety,  and  certainty. 

It  is  destined  to  bring  into  proximity  with  civilized  nations  the  remotest 
portions  of  the  savage  world,  and  to  stimulate  hitherto  barbarous  nations  to 
eysteinatised  industry.  Commerce  is  the  great  equalizer  of  the  value  of  the 
products  of  labor,  and  is  the  grand  leveller  of  prices  and  wages.  Steam  has 
given  it  giant  strides,  and  a  power  over  the  nations  far  and  near.  It  is  not 
probable,  then,  that  it  will  be  content  to  see  the  cotton  planters  of  the  south- 
west makinf ,  besides  a  provision  support,  ten  to  twelve  bales  of  cotton,  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  hand,  equal  to  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to 
each  laborer,  while  similar  labor  in  China  does  not  pay  more  than  ten  cents  per 
day,  producing  as  good  cotton  as  we  make.  Neither  will  commerce^which 
now  holds  the  sceptre — be  satisfied,  until  she  stirs  up  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  Asia,  Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  tropical  islands, 
where  the  absence  of  orgsnized  labor  is  the  only  impediment  to  an  extensive 
growth  of  cotton. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  produced  a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  sup- 
plying the  world  with  every  manufactured  article  ;  and  may  not  the  next  thirty 
years  work  out  as  ^reat  a  change  in  the  manu&cturcrs'  supply  of  raw  cotton  ? 
The  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power  of  Great  Britain  and  France  are  now 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  production  of  raw  cotton 
in  every  portion  of  the  world,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  congenial. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  may  we  not  be  excused  for  suggesting  that  there 
are  **  breakers  ahead  V* 

Our  Southern  States,  with  their  exclusive  system  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
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oulturei  and  its  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  may  be  compared  to  a  Ttai 
gold  mine,  the  outskirts  of  which  are  nearly  exhausted,  ard  the  u  lance  sooner 
or  later  to  be  so,  as  no  longer  to  remunerate  labor. 

No  mining  country  has  ever  crown  rich,  nor  has  any  attempts  been  made  at 
founding  a  system  of  diversified  industry  that  would  ennoble  and  work  out  per- 
manent prosperity.  The  history  of  all  mining  countries  exhibit  an  utter  ne- 
glect of  everything  save  delving  for  gold^  purchasing  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  in  the  end  coming  out  poor  and  dependent,  lacking  every  essential  element 
to  make  a  great  and  mde pendent  people. 

We  are  only  to  look  forward  to  the  perio^  when  the  production  of  cotton 
shall  overtake  and  pass  the  consumption  of  it,  to  see  the  manufacturing  world 
our  masters. 

The  experience  of  the  last  forty  years  has  proved  that  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries do  not  accumulate  permanent  wealth.  From  the  old  Atlantic  States 
mercantile  capital  emigrates  to  commercial  and  manufacturing  countries,  to 
work  out  its  continued  accumulation.  The  negroes  raised,  and  the  cash  capital 
accumulated  by  a  wasteful  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  takes  a  different  direction  in 
search  of  new  and  more  fertile  lands.  The  consequence  is,  continued  depopula- 
tion and  general  impoverishment  of  the  whole  country,  and  we  will  begin  to 
realize  it  us  soon  as  the  supply  of  niw  cotton  overtakes  and  passes  consumption. 

The  cotton  crop  of  185U  and  *60  brought  us  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  has  all  been  spent,  and  we  have  drawn  on  the  bank  circulation  and 
spent,  at  least,  thirty  millions  more  ;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  South 
now  owes  the  North  a  debt  of  near  eighty-five  millions,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
entire  banking  capital  of  the  planting  States. 

China  produces  cotton  enough  to  clothe  three  hundred  millions  of  people. 
England,  France,  and  America  will  soon  supply  the  entire  population  of  that 
vast  empire  with  machine-made  cotton  goods,  and  throw  out  of  employment  the 
millions  now  engaged  in  producing  hand-made  clothes.  If  they  pursue  the 
^policy  of  purchasing  where  they  cau  procure  the  cheapest,  they  will  abandon 
nand-manufacturing,  and  be  compelled  to  raise  cotton  to  give  in  exchange  for 
Yankee  and  European  fabrics ;  and  why  shall  we  not  expect  a  serious  competition 
from  that  quarter  ? 

The  expense  of  transportation  will  not  be  in  the  way.  The  cost  of  carrying  a 
bale  of  cotton  from  Calcutta  to  Liverpool  is  but  75  cents  ;  and  very  soon  rail- 
roads will  be  built  to  give  cotton  a  cheap  transit  to  the  seaboard  from  all 
countries. 

But  to  say  nothing  ahout  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa,  have 
we  not  nearer  neighbors  ?  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  where  the  cot- 
ton plant  is  indigenous.  All  that  is  required  by  those  countries  is  a  strong  and 
permanent  government,  such  as  they  may  obtam  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Spain,  affording  protection  to  capital  ana  well  regulated  in- 
dustry, to  make  them  serious  competitors  with  us  in  supplying  the  world  with 
cotton.  We  >have  no  lack  of  reckless  adventurers — rich  cotton  planters — who 
would  move  to  South  America,  or  any  other  country  that  promised  protection 
to  his  property,  and  an  additional  two  or  three  bales  of  cotton  to  the  hand. 

Whenever  we  meet  with  competition  from  abroad,  such  as  will  reduce  cotton 
to  five  or  six  cents,  Sou^h  Carolina  will  be  the  first  to  feel  what  will  be  experi- 
enced by  all  the  old  planting  States.  She  has  slumbered  at  her  post,  and  will 
have  to  Dcgin  where  she  ought  to  have  started  thirty  years  ago.  She  will  see 
in  time  that  the  spindle,  the  anvil,  and  the  loom,  the  vineyard,  orchard,  hay 
meadow,  stock  and  crazing,  and  grain  fields,  should  have  had  their  due  share  of 
capital  and  industrial  energy  ;  travelling  hand  in-hand  with  the  rice  and  cotton 
field.  We  speak  now /or  South  Carolina.  We  do  not  lack  for  water-power  in 
healthy  regions,  and  there  hos  been  no  lack  of  capital ;  for  the  millions  which 
have  been  accumulated  in  Charleston  alone  and  transmitted  to  the  North,  would 
be  sufiicieut  to  make  a  garden  spot  of  the  whole  State,  and  that  city  the  queen  of 
he  South. 

We  have  vrhite  people  enough  in  the  State  to  work  up  all  the  cotton  that 
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xmght  to  be  produced.  And  cannot  all  see  that  we  would  be  far  better  off  as 
peuple,  if  we  made  less  cotton  and  could  find  a  market  at  home  for  it,  and  all 
other  agricultural  products?  We  should  then  be  truly  independent  of  those 
who  have  grown  rich  on  our  extrnvagant  liberality  ;  and  would  now,  if  they 
could,  seize  and  destroy  the  first  element  of  our  prosperity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.— VICKSBURG  AND    SHREVEPORT   RAILROAD. 

This  important  road,  which  seeks  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
with  the  northern  portion  of  Texas,  is  now  in  course  of  vigorous  prosecution. 
In  the  last  year  it  has  advanced  to  Monroe,  which  gives  seventy-nine  miles  of 
finished  road,  and  fifteen  miles  nearly  graded  and  ready  for  superstructure,  with 
all  the  iron  received  for  equipment  Six  engines  and  a  sufficiency  of  cars  are 
provided.  1'his  gives  the  company  the  absolute  right  to  sell  nearly  one  half  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  aid 
in  building  the  road.  These  lands  reach  nearly  across  the  State,  from  east  to 
west,  and  Tie  along  the  line  of  the  road  on  either  side  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  eone,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  are  among  the  most  productive  lands 
in  the  world.  About  five  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  have  been  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  $2.60  to  S20  per  acre. 

The  debt  of  the  company  is  $200,520.  It  has  expended  $1,406,936,  and  dis- 
posed of  $280,000  of  its  first  mortgage  bonds. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  had  its  influence  here  as  elsewhere, 
as  is  shown  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  certain  species  of  property,  which  is 
only  slightly  and  indirectly  influenced  by  railroads.  In  two  of  the  parishes  the 
extension  o^  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river  has  had  a  decided  influence  in 
increasing  the  value  of  property.  In  other  parishes  the  road  is  the  only  fiew 
element  of  universal  prosperity,  and  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  other  causes,  we  must  sot  down  at  least  $15,000,000  of  this  in- 
crease  to  the  influence  of  the  railroad.  Upon  this  amount  of  taxable  property, 
the  State  derives  an  annual  revenue  of  $45,000,  which  is  equal  to  16  per  cent 
interest  upon  the  amount  of  bonds  the  State  has  issued  to  the  company.  The 
parishes  receive  a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  shape  of  parish  taxes  upon 
the  property  developed  within  their  limits.  The  parishes  of  Madison  and  Car- 
roll  have  already  received  into  their  treasuries,  in  levee  and  other  parish  taxes, 
assessed  upon  property  developed  and  brought  into  the.-«e  parishes  by  the  road, 
more  than  the  amount  contributed  by  them  toward  building  it.  This  is  well 
illnslrated  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  which  subscribed  $100,000,  and 
within  twelve  months  from  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  making  the  subscrip- 
tion, and  before  the  second  installment  of  $20,000  was  paid,  the  road  in  the 
meantime  having  reached  the  western  boundary  of  Madison  parish,  and  brought 
in  the  rich  trade  from  the  Koundaway,  Tensas,  and  Joe's  Bayou,  the  assessed 
value  uf  the  property  in  that  city  had  increased  $612,000.  In  addition  to  the 
wealth  it  has  brought  into  the  State,  a  large  number  of  worthy  citizens  have 
been  made  rich  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  owe  their  for- 
tunes to  this  road.  The  treasury  of  the  State  has  been  enriched  by  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands,  and  internal  improvement  lands  brought  into  market  by  it.  It 
has  stimulated  emigration  to  the  State,  and  the  parishes  along  its  line  are  in- 
creasing in  population  in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
The  unparalelled  productiveness  of  the  cotton  lands  along  the  line  of  this  road, 
the  known  facilities  it  will  afford  for  transportation  and  travel,  are  attracting 
attention,  and  inviting  capitalists  from  other  States  There  are  other  beneficial 
effects  resulting,  and  to  result  from  the  construction  of  this  road,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  beginning  already  to  bind  together  in  community  of 
interest,  sections  of  the  State  whicTi  have  heretofore  had  little  sympathy  with 
each  other.    The  levees  built  on  the  Mississippi,  to  reclaim  the  swamp  lands, 
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heiDf  necessary  also  to  protect  the  railroad,  will  cause  the  upland  parishes  to 
fbel  interested  to  aid  in  keeping  np  the  levees  to  the  fall  extent  that  they  appre- 
ciate the  priTileges  and  advantages  of  their  railroad. 

2.— NEW-ORLEANS,  OPELOITSAS,  AND  GREAT  WESTERN  ROAD. 

This  is  another  important  road  looking  to  the  connection  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana. 

The  report  of  the  company  to  the  legislature  bbjb  : 

The  earnings  of  the  road,  estimated  in  oar  last  report  at  $450,000,  proves  to 
he  $481,921  87. 

The  speedy  completion  of  the  road  heing  of  vast  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  city,  measures  were  adopted  hy  the  hoard  in  June  last,  to  interest  our 
merchants  in  an  nnited  effort  to  effect  sales  of  such  an  amount  of  bonds  as  would 
enable  us  to  push  on  rapidly  with  oar  construction.  But  the  business  season 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  monetary  matters  not  being  in  a  favorable  condition,  it 
was  determined  to  defer  action  until  November.  We  are  now  met  by  a  state  of 
affairs,  public  and  private,  preventing  any  movement  of  this  kind  at  present ; 
althouj^n,  under  any  circumstances  and  changes,  there  are  no  securities  m  which 
capitalists  can  invest  with  surer  guarantees  of  prompt  payment  of  interest,  and 
eventful  reimbursement  of  the  prmcipal. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  we  have  made  considerable  prog^ress  by 
means  derived  from  sales  of  bonds  and  the  earnings  of  the  road,  without  increas- 
ing the  floating  debt,  which  will  be  carried  over  to  next  year,  paying  the  interest 
in  advance. 

We  report  as  follows  : 

The  tract  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  road— 80  miles,  to  Brashear — to- 
gether with  the  rolling  stock,  maintained  in  perfect  order. 

The  swamp  work  at  Berwick,  under  contract  with  Mr.  Knox,  nearly  finished. 

The  graduation  of  the  whole  line  (excepting  one  and  a  half  miles  of  swamp) 
between  Berwick  and  New  Iberia,  under  contract  with  Mr.  Bisbee,  to  be  finished 
in  about  two  months. 

Nearly  twenty  miles  of  gradation  completed  between  New  Iberia  and  Ope- 
lonsas. 

Four  first  class  passenger  cars,  and  two  of  second  class,  added  to  the  rolling 
stock;  a  contract  made  for  the  Berwick's  Bay  transportation  steamboat,  and 
partial  payment  thereon ;  two  new  barges,  paid  for ;  also  payment  in  full  of 
the  Gretna  mortgage  debt  of  $25,000 ;  and  punctual  provision  made,  monthly 
in  advance,  for  the  interest  on  the  bonds  sold,  agreeably  to  our  contract  with 
the  Louisiana  State  Bank. 

The  quantity  of  lands  enuring  to  the  road,  under  the  grant  of  186(S,  as  given 
in  our  last  report,  was  608,150  acres.  In  appendix  to  second  edition,  there  was 
added  a  supplemental  list  of  approved  lauds,  84,483  acres,  making  a  total  of 
642,633  acres,  approved  and  reported  to  the  ffovemor  of  the  State,  exclusive  of 
90,382  acres  suspended  for  examination,  nearfy  the  whole  of  which,  we  are  ad- 
vised, have  been  approved  to  the  road,  but  the  list  not  yet  received. 

None  of  these  lands  have  yet  been  sold.  The  sales  wiU  probably  nett  an 
amount  equal  to  the  whole  paid  up  capital  of  the  company. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  although  rully  impressed  with  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  completing  this  road  as  soon  as  possible,  do  not  think  it  expedient 
or  safe,  at  this  time,  to  increase  our  floating  debt  for  that  purpose,  but  decide 
rather  to  so  on  steadily,  as  the  resources  of  the  company  in  bonds  and  lands 
can  be  resized,  so  as  m  no  event  to  jeopardize  the  property  entrusted  to  their 
care  and  management  These  resources  are  considered  ample  for  payinsr  off  our 
whole  debt,  and  for  completing  and  equipping  the  road  to  the  line  of  Texas — 
total  length,  258  miles. 

And  Uiis  road,  thus  built  and  equipped  by  the  paid  up  subscription 
($500,000)  to  the  capital  stock,  and  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  will  have  cost  and  be  fully  worth  six  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  cost  to  the 
stockholders  (State,  city,  and  individual)  of  only  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
•hy  this  the  prospective  value  of  the  stock  may  be  estimated. 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
PuUie  Works,  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  LoaUiana,  for  the  year  I860, 
is  a  very  valuable  document,  and  will 
surprise  every  one  by  iti  extent,  and 
the  rery  wide  range  of  subjects  which 
it  discusses.  There  are  five  steam  and 
dredge  boats  owned  by  the  State,  and 
a  force  of  ninety  slaves.  The  amount 
which  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
all  of  the  works  which  are  discussed,  is 
thus  stated : 

Internal  Improvement  Department. .  .$289,600 
Plaquemine  Lock,  and   ekaing  Old 

River. 800.000 

Diking  bead  of  BaToa  Cowhead,  ete. . .      fti900 

Cat  Uand  Le*ee> 4T,8S0 

Dnalnage  In  the  parbh  of  Vermillion . .     8,700 

Haxrleonborv  Leree  168,800 

Cleaning  and  deepening  Bayou  Saline.   88,000 

Cleaning  Biyou  Conwajr, 4,600 

Bayoiu  Coolie  and  Bonne-idee 119.687 

Cloaing  heade  of  Hurricane  Bayou,  etc     4,200 

Drainage  of  Terrebonne  Valley, 63,000 

Drainage  of  Lafourche  Valley 105,619 

Diking  Black  Bayou 2,900 

Survey  of  Falls  of  Bed  River 1,000 

Contingent  Appropriation  for  Surveys, 

etc 20,000 

The  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Duncan, 
however,  only  asks  appropriations  at 
present,  for : 

**  Firtt,  Closing  Old  River  and  canal- 
ling  and  locking  Bayou  Plaquemine, 
for  the  reason  that  "these  works  ma- 
terially simplify  the  problem  for  the 
complete  drainage  and  reclamation  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  subsequent  drain- 
age of  the  whole.  BcHides,  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  are  dependent  upon 
their  construction  for  a  free  navigable 
water  commanication  with  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  New-Orleans  markets. 

**  SeeonJ.  Reorganization  of  the  In- 
ternal Improvement  Department,  be- 
cause, constant  work  is  required  upon 
all  the  streams  of  the  State  to  improve 
their  navigation,  and  to  facilitate  their 
drainage  capacity;  and  no  system  of 
drainage  and  reclamation  can  ever  ap- 


proach perfection,  without  beginning 
at  the  outlets,  and  thence  opening  out 
all  of  the  main  drainage  arteries. 

**  Third,  General  Contiojgent  Fund, 
with  the  view  of  developing  a  com- 
plete general  plan  of  operations  for  all 
the  public  works  of  the  State,  so  that 
we  can  refer  every  partial  work,  which 
may  be  made  hereafter,  to  this  general 
plain,  and  so  regulate  and  adjust  it,  as 
to  make  it  meet  all  subsequent  require- 
ments of  the  whole,  and  conflict  with 
no  other  interest." 

George  W.  Childs,  late  of  Childs  <fc 
Peterson,  has  entered  the  well-known 
firm  of  J.  B.  Lippinoott  6l  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, who  will  now  become  the  ez- 
cluaive  American  publishers  of"  Cham- 
bers* Enojclopsedia,**  having  purchas- 
ed the  nghts  of  Appleton  &  Co.  in 
that  work.  The  character  of  Cham- 
bers* publications  is  well  established 
all  over  the  world,  including  their 
school  books  and  library  of  useful 
knowledge.  Two  years  ago  they  com* 
menced  the  publication  of  a  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Useful  Knowledge,  en- 
tirely original  in  its  scope  and  plan, 
each  article  being  especially  written 
for  it. 

Those  upon  the  physical  sciences  and 
practical  arts  are  especially  full,  and 
American  subjects  have  been  largely 
treated  of  by  American  contributors. 
The  publication  is  in  monthly  parts, 
thirteen  of  which  make  a  volume  of 
832  pages  imperial  8vo,  illustrated  with 
maps  and  numerous  wood  engravings. 
The  seven  mops  in  vol.  I,  beautifully 
engraved  and  printed  in  colors,  repre- 
sent Africa,  Central  America,  North 
and  South  America,  Asia,  Australia, 
and  Austria.  The  second  volume  will 
be  issued  in  a  nent  and  strong  binding, 
in  a  few  days.  The  whole  work,  when 
completed,  will  extend  to  about  seven 
volumes,  and  a  general  index  will  be 
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appended  to  the  last,  to  facilitate  easy 
reference.  The  paper  and  priniiDg 
are  excelleDt.  So  much  for  what  may 
be  called  the  mechanical  portions  of 
this  publication.  Upon  its  literary 
merits — its  completeness  and  accnracy, 
and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  infor- 
mation— there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
The  work  is  worthy  of  the  high  aim 
and  established  reputatioq  of  its  pro- 
jectors. Art  ana  science,  thfy>logy 
and  jurisprudence,  natural  history  anci 
metaphysics,  topography  and  geogra- 
phy, medicine  and  antiquities,  bio- 
graphy and  belles-lettres,  are  all  dis- 
cussed here,  not  in  long  treatises,  but 
to  an  ext«nt  sufficient  to  give  requisite 
information,  at  a  glance,  as 'it  were. 
Sometimes,  when  the  subject  justifies 
it,  more  minute  details  sre  given  :  for 
example,  the  articles  upon  the  subjects 
of  Rook^  Book- bindings  And  Book-trade^ 
(in  vol.  II.,)  by  William  Chambers,  real- 
ly sre  interesting  treatises  upon  these 
topics,  containing  the  results  of  a  life- 
time of  experience  as  publisher  and 
author.  An  unauthorized  edition  of 
this  Encyclopsdia,  mimu  the  maps,  has 
hitherto  been  published  at  New- York, 
but  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  work  will  be  issued  al- 
piost  simultaneously  io  Edinburgh  by 
the  Messrs.  Chambers,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia by  Messrs.  J.  B.  I^ippincott  6l  Co. 
Its  fullness  upon  American  subjects 
ought  to  recommend  it  especially  in 
this  country,  and  its  low  price  makes  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible 
works  ever  published. 


A  member  of  the  bar  of  Richmond, 
Ya.,  sends  a  pamphlet  copy  of  **  Four 
Essays,  on  the  Right  and  rropricty  of 
Secrssion  by  the  Southern  States.*' 
The  author  argues  ably  for  the  ri^ht 
and  the  expediency  of  its  exercise,  and 
closes  with  these  eleg^int  words  : 

"  If  all  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1776  are  to  be  overthrown  and 
trampled  upon  in  our  blood  ;  if  the 
Declaration  of  Independenoe  is  to  be 

eroclaimed  a  lie  by  the  American 
nion,  and,  under  its  Hug,  the  sword  is 
to  settle  questions  of  political  right, 
and  her  army  dictate  a  government  to 
our  people,  let  us  preserve  our  attitude 
of  unoffending  right  and  defence,  and 
appealing  to  the  arbiter  of  all  human 
events  for  the  justice  of  our  cause, 


bravely  meet  oar  foe,  confident  of  vic- 
tory, and  we  cannot  fail.  God  will  not 
desert  us  in  such  an  hour;  and  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  who  will 
not  permit  even  the  Turk  to  be  op- 
pressed, will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see 
another  unoffending  Chnstian  nation 
rudely  overrun,  and  basely  alaaghter- 
ed,  because  it  claims  the  right  to  gov- 
ern itself.  But  if  they  do,  we  will 
still  preserve  onr  freedom,  or  die  with 
honor.  If  the  spirit  of  Garibaldi  could 
free  Italy,  the  Sooth  can  never  be  con- 
quered  while  her  sons  are  faithful,  and 
have  Lee,  Garland,  Davis,  Shubrick, 
Ingraham,  Huger  and  the  Mngrudera 
to  lead  them." 

A  friend,  writing  from  the  capitol  of 
North  Carolina,  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  action  of  its  legislature 
recently  in  session,  upon  a  great  varie- 
ty of  subjects.  The  following  acts  of 
importance  were  passed : 

An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Western  N.  C.  Railroad.  It  provides 
for.  running  a  road  down  the  French 
Broad  River,  from  Asheville  t«  Paint 
Rock,  on  the  Tennessee  line ;  and  for 
building  a  road  to  Asheville  into  Hay- 
wood county  (88  miles),  on  the  way  to 
Ducktown.  These  branches  to  be 
built  with  the  present  appropriation, 
of  which  it  is  thought  there  will  be 
11,400,000  left,  after  completing  the 
Western  N.  C.  Road  to  the  French 
Broad  at  Asheville. 

An  act  to  amend  charter,  and  further 
assist  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte,  and 
Rutherford  Railroad.  .  This  road  com- 
mences at  Wilmington,  on  the  Cape 
Fear  river,  near  the  ocean,  and  thence 
with  a  slight  curve  northwest,  to  the 
town  of  Charlotte,  the  western  termi- 
nation of  the  N.  C.  Railroad,  and  north- 
ern of  the  Columbia  and  Charlotte 
Railroad.  From  Charlotte,  after  a 
slight  northerly  curve,  it  runs  directly 
west  to  the  town  of  Rutherfordton.  It 
is  nearly  an  air-line ;  and  though  la- 
boring under  many  disadvantages,  has 
by  the  energy  of  its  president  and  chief 
engineer  been  well  managed  SeiKnty- 
five  miles  are  completed,  *ind  in  use  at 
its  eastern  end,  twenty  are  in  use  from 
Charlotte  west  The  act  appropriatea 
$1,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  road. 
H.  W.  Guion,  Prest. ;  Jno.  C.  McRae» 
Chief  Engineer. 
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An  act  to  amend  charter  of  the 
Western  Railroad  (runs  from  Fayette- 
Yille  at  bead  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  Gape  Fear  river,  to  the  coul  fields 
on  Deep  river).  The  act  provides  for 
the  completion  of  the  road  into  the 
heart  of  the  ooal  field,  and  for  its  ex- 
tension to  some  point  on  the  North 
Carolina  Railroao,  and  appropriates 
•500,000.  The  iron  for  the  extension 
must  be  made  in  the  State,  which  will 
be  easily  done,  as  several  rolling  mills 
are  now  going  up  on  Deep  river.  The 
ooal-carrying  length  of  this  road  will 
be  about  43  miles,  with  a  d^cending 
grade  to  the  point  of  shipment  at  Fay- 
et  teville. 

An  act  to  charter  the  Fayetteville  and 
Warsaw  Railroad.  Incorporates  a  com- 
pany to  build  a  railroad  from  Fayette- 
ville, on  the  Gape  Fear,  to  Warsaw 
deodt,  on  the  Wilminn^ton  and  Weldon 
Railroad  ;  appropriates  $200,000.  Will 
be  cheaply  built,  as  the  country  is  per- 
fectly level. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ghatham 
Railroad,  to  be  built  from  the  ooal  fields 
to  some  point  on  the  N.  G.  Railroad, 
near  Raleii^h.    Appropriates  $200,000. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Dallas 
(N.  C  )  and  Yorkvilfe  (S.  C.)  Railroad 
Gompany.     No  appropriation. 

An  act  to  give  additional  aid  to  the 
Ghesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal  Co. 
Appropriates  $200,000. 

Acts  to  create  three  new  counties 
were  passed.  Mitchell  (named  after 
Dr.  Mitchell,  who  died  on  the  Black 
Mountains),  Transylvania,  and  Clay, 
all  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Two  new  small  banks  were  incorpo- 
rated. 

The  militia  laws  were  revised,  and 
an  adintant-general  appointed,  making 
the  whole  system  more  perfect,  and  or- 
ganization better.  An  appropriation 
of  $300,000  to  buy  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion was  passed. 

A  large  number  of  bills  incorporat- 
ing mining  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies were  passed,  indicating  that  the 
people  of  the  State  are  disposed  to  de- 
velop their  mineral  wealth,  and  to  be 
independent  in  manufactures.  It  is 
full  time  that  the  former  should  be  de- 
veloped, and  the  latter  encouraged. 

The  revenue  bill  was  passed  with 
promptness,  showing  that  all  the  citi- 
zeuB  of  North  Carolina,  however  they 


may  differ  as  to  the  mode,  are  ever 
wilting  to  provide  the  means  to  pay 
ber  dJot.  The  tax  is  slightly  raisea, 
in  the  average,  over  the  bill  of  two 
years  ago.  The  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  an  ad  valo- 
rem system  of  taxation,  failed  to  re- 
ceive a  constitutional  majority. 

An  act  to  chaster  a  pompany  to 
build  a  railroad  from  Geeensborough, 
on  the  N.  G.  Railroad,  to  Leaksville, 
on  the  Virginia  line,  was  passed.  This 
is  in  reality  what  is  called  the  Dan- 
ville connexion,  and  with  the  proposed 
railroad  extension  from  Asheville  to 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  via  Ducktown,  will 
make  the  shortest  route  from  Memphis 
or  New- Orleans  to  Virginia  or  the 
North. 

The  Children's  Home  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  ofNew-Orleans, 
appeals  strongly  to  the  charity  of  the 

f)eople  of  the  State.    Let  the  benevo- 
ent  listen  to   the  powerful  iirgument 
which  it  is  making  to  them : 

We  have  enough  of  fine  women  and 
men !  What  we  need,  what  the  coun- 
try calls  for,  are  men  and  women  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  work,  and  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  any  calling. 

Since  we  have  parted  from  the  North 
we  should  employ  Southern  mechan- 
ics. We  are  to  become  one  of  the 
powers  of  the  world.  Our  country  is 
to  be  aggrandized. 

Mechanics  will  be  needed.  Trusty 
men  are  rlways  wanted.  Let  us  edu- 
cate them  in  our  midst.  Let  the  child- 
ren of  Louisiana  reap  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  Louisiana. 

And  what  system  can  be  better  than 
this  ?  What  education  can  be  procur- 
ed more  cheaply  ?  **  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Manaffera  and  Board  of  Coun- 
cil, to  be  able  to  welcome  all  needy 
children — orphans  and  half  orphans — 
who  may  l>e  offered,  to  become  i!i- 
mates  of  their  Home — to  feed  and 
clothe  them,  and  to  g^ve  them  such  in- 
struction and  training  as  will  make 
them  intelligent,  industrious,  virtuous, 
and  useful  members  of  society,  when 
they  shall  have  passed  from  und:r  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  Home." 

At  the  head  of  this  institution  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  most  influential 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The 
ladies,   especially,  always  benevolent 
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•nd  kind,   are  atrennonilj   ezerUng 

theniBeWes  in  its  behalf. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  ofSoera  : 
The  Rieht  Rey.  Leonidas  Polk,  D.D., 

Biahop  of  the  Dioeeae,  ex  ojffieio  Tiaitor. 

BOARD  or  COUNSBL. 

Rev.  A.  D.  McCoy,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Robert  Urqubart,  Treasarer. 

Mr.  Walter  Bennett,  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cnmxnings. 

Mr.  John  B.  Murison. 

John  S.  Mannsell. 

By  paying  a  thousand  dollars,  a  per- 
son becomes  a  patron.  He  and  his 
heirs  at  law  for  ever  have  the  right  of 
sending  an  orphan  or  destitute  child  to 
be  educated  and  supported,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  same  privilege  is  given 
in  the  charter  to  any  parish,  corpora- 
tion, or  society,  eontriouting  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  child. 

The  institution  is  in  need  of  some 
forty  thousand  dollars  to  put  them  on 
a  working  footing.  They  are  anxious 
to  obtain  a  suitable  home  in  the  city 
for  the  children  ;  the  building  they  now 
occupy,  already  containing  forty-three 
children,  being  entirely  too  small  for 
their  accommodation;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, they  wish  to  procure  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city, 
where  the  boys  can  perfect  themselves 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in 
some  of  the  mechanical  arts. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cartwright,  whose  very 
original  and  striking  views  in  regard 
to  the  negro  characier,  habilt,  organ- 
ixation,  dec.,  have  been  so  often  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Review, 
and  been  read  with  wide  and  general 
interest,  has  recently  addressed  us  the 
following  letter,  which  we  give  entire. 
Referring  to  his  article  in  the  February 
No.,  he  says : 

**  Since  I  sent  it  to  you,  I  have  seen 
a  short  article  from  Sir  Littleton  Bul- 
wer,  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  in 
which  he  takes  the  ground  tnat  it  pro- 
duces a  degenerate  race — affects  mind 
and  body.  I  laid  it  by  so  carefully 
that  I  cannot  find  it,  or  I  would  send  it 
to  you.  It  completely  demolishes  Dr. 
Bums*  objections  to  Forshey's  paper. 
I  invited  you  to  attend  my  lecture  on 
Feticism,  and  to  bring  Fenner,  but  I 
suppose  you  were  out  of  town.  Hon. 
Chas.  Gayarre  was  called  to  the  chsdr, 
and  it  was  moved  by  some  member  of 


the  Academy  of  Soienees,  I  do  sot 
know  by  whom,  that  the  lecture  be 
published  for  general  dirtribution.  The 
motion  was  earned  unanimously.  It 
waa  published  in  the  *  Delta,'  and,  I 
regret,  without  any  mention  beiag 
made  that  its  publication  was  th«  ae- 
tion  of  the  Society  or  Academy  of 
Sciences.  An  important  error,  negaiiM 
and  potiHvCf  put  in  the  wrong  places^ 
occurred  in  tne  printing  of  the  *  Sun- 
day Delta.'  It  was  corrected  in  the 
•  Weekly  Delta.*  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was  intended  as  a  continuation 
of  the  articles  already  published  in 
your  Review,  about  the  rfachash  and 
Canaan.  One  of  the  French  papers 
contains  a  long  review  of  it  The  re- 
viewer thinks  that  the  influence  the 
white  man,  armed  with  nothing  but 
the  whip,  exeroises  over  the  negro 
more  than  if  armed  with  a  gun,  is 
wholly  without  proof,  mere  theory,  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration.  Now, 
Mr.  DeBow,  as  our  Convention  has  ad- 
journed to  New-Orleans,  you  would  not 
only  do  me  a  favor,  but  particularly  the 
whole  South  a  favor,  if  you  would  mix 
with  the  members  of  the  Convention 
and  interrogate  them  on  that  especial 
point,  and  publish  the  result  of  your 
inquiries,  viz. :  whether  negroes  are 
not  easier  governed  by  an  overseer 
armed  with  nothing  but  the  whip, 
than  with  ever  so  many  swords  and 
pistols  ?  "Whether  it  is  not  moral  in- 
stead of  physical  power  which  keeps 
negroes  in  subjection?  Whether  a 
ge^  overseer  has  any  fear  to  go  un- 
armed among  an  hundred  negroes,  and 
whip  any  one  or  more .  of  them  ;  and 
whether  he  has  not  always,  when  un- 
armed with  deadly  weapons,  fully 
five-sixths  of  the  negroes  on  the  plan- 
tation ready  to  do  his  bidding  —  to 
catch  and  hold  any  refractory  fellow. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hana,  if  an 
overseer  go  into  the  field  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  draws  a 
sword,  for  instance,  upon  a  ne^ro,  the 
others  will  sustain  him  as  they  do  when 
armed  with  nothing  but  a  whip? 
When  in  Cuba,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
overseers  carrying  a  broad-sword  into 
the  field  instead  of  a  whip,  and  relying 
upon  blood- hounds  to  catch  and  Lola 
resisting  negroes,  instead  of  negroea 
themselves.  Interrogate  the  menoDera 
of  the  Convention,  who  are  generally 
planters  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  if 
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they  would  permit  raeh  an  oyeneer  to 
•tay  on  their  plantation  a  single  day. 
The  Spaniards  haye  never  made  any- 
thing profitable  ont  of  nfgroee,  beeause 
they  goyem  them  on  the  same  prin- 
ciplee  that  white  slaTes  nre  goyemed, 
instead  of  goyerning  them  oy  moral 
powers,  applieable  to  them,  bat  not 
to  the  white  man.  .Thns,  whipping 
wonld  neyer  make  a  white  man  more 
easy  to  goyem,  without  the  sword  than 
with  one.  Another  point  to  interro- 
gate the  members  oi  the  Conyention, 
upon  whioh  my  French  reyiewer 
thought  too  wild  and  destitute  of  proof 
to  desenre  notice,  yis. :  Whether  whip- 

giug  does  not  put  sulky  and  dissatis- 
ed  negroes  (who  have  no  cause  to  be 
so)  in  a  good  humor  with  themselves  ? 
"Whether  an  experienced  master  or 
overseer  cannot  see  what  is  called  the 
devil  in  a  negroe's  countenance  before 
he  commits  a  crime,  and  whether  he 
docs  not  prevent  the  negro  from  doing 
mischief  oy  whipping  it  out?  You 
will  see  the  importance  of  these  ques- 
tions at  this  juncture,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  should  be  in- 
terested in  giving  you  correct  infor- 
mation. If  you  choose  to  publish  my 
article  on  Feticism  in  your  March  or 
April  number,  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
it  headed  with  the  substance  of  the 
answers  yon  get  from  the  members  of 
the  Convention.  Never  was  a  better 
opportunity  of  gathering  knowledge 
ot  the  peculiar  cnsracter  of  the  negro 
from  the  fountain  head,  than  that  now 
afforded  by  the  assemblage  of  the  most 
intelligent  planters  of  the  State  in  New 
Orleans,  attending  the  Convention. 
Merchants,  lawyers,  and  scientific  men 
will  not  credit  the  facts  I  have  given 
in  regard  to  negroes.  I  appeal  to  the 
planters  through  you.** 

Governor  Floyd's  able  vindication  of 
himself,  from  the  malicious  assaults  of 
the  Black  Republicans,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  us.  We  agree  with  the 
**  Richmond  Enquirer**  and  *'  Charles- 
ton Mercury**  that  it  is  unanswerable. 
He  conduiles : 

*'  I  protest  that  this  investigation, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  been 
conducted  against  every  rule  of  justice 
and  publie  decency.  The  Christian 
mazip],  as  old  as  civilization — '  hear 
the  other  side'— has  been  utterly  dis- 


regarded. The  time-honored  rule  of 
common  law — 'every  man  shall  be 
held  innooent  until  his  guilt  is  proved* 
—has  been  reversed ;  everythmg  has 
been  assumed  against  me,  and  the  onus 
of  proving  the  negative  thrust  upon 
my  shoulders.  The  opportunity  for 
confronting  and  cross-examining  wit- 
nesses, or  even  of  knowing  the  charges 
to  be  inquired  into,  hM  not  been 
afforded  by  the  Star  Chamber  inqui- 
sition, who  have  not  even  allowed  the 
witnesses  supposed  to  entertain  friend- 
ship for  me,  an  opportunity  of  cor- 
recting the  proof  sheets  of  their  tes- 
timony. But  these  proceedings  only 
prove  what  is  already  too  well  known 
to  the  public — that  these  investiga- 
tions of  Congress  have  degenerated 
into  mere  engines  of  partizan  warfare 
— infernal  engines,  plotted  in  secret 
for  indiscriminate  destruetiveness.  Few 
men  of  character  will  now  take  part  in 
them ;  and  they  have  come  to  be 
composed  of  persons  of  the  basest  in- 
stincts— ^worse  than  assassins  of  life — 
assassins  of  character. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  protest  against 
the  validity  of  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee for  any  purpose,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  except  to  prove  the  malig- 
nity of  its  authors,  and  their  unscru- 
pulous industry  as  scandal-mongers 
and  detectives.  I  protest  against  their 
whole  proceedings  in  regard  to  me  as 
a  brutal  assault  upon  every  safeguard 
of  public  and  private  character,  which 
modem  civilization  has  been  wont  to 
cherish  as  sacred.  I  denounce  them 
as  utterly  unworthy  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  any  political  adver- 
sary, and  repudiate  their  accusations 
against  me  as  the  nuilicious  aspersions 
of  partiean  opponents  and  personal 
enemies.** 

The  proprietors  have  placed  in  our 
hands  a  self-eoeking  hair-trigger  re- 
volverf  which  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  defence  with  which  we  have 
met.  The  agent  for  New-Orleans  is 
0.  S.  Jennings,  20  Camp-street  Our 
contemporary  of  the  **  Crescent*'  says 
most  truthfully  of  the  weapon : 

*<  Stones  i{«volrtr«.— Wo  made  a  trial  with 
one  of  thaiie  pistols  a  few  days  sinca,  and 
mast  ackDowledfO  that  we  were  agreesblj 
sarprised  at  its  preat  range  and  aecarmej. 
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Withoat  bei  Dg  hearier  than  ia  desirable  for 
a  Berviceable  belt-pistol,  they  carry  a  sufll- 
ctentlj  heaTj  ball  to  be  effeetiye,  and,  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  marksman,  a  m«n  could  be 
brought  down  every  time  at  flrom  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  tLfiy  yards.-  The 
trial  we  made  uonTioced  us  of  this,  aod,  fur- 
ther, that  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Oolt  army  and  navy  revolver,  with  the 
additional  ones  of  beinff  better  adapted  fur 
quick  shooting,  and  haviog  conveniences  for 
cleaning  and  keeping  In  order  what  In  active 
service  will  render  them  less  liable  to 
damage.  Hilitiiry  companies,  about  supply- 
ing themselves  with  side  arms,  could  do  no 
better  than  choose  this  pistol.'* 


A  Tery  practical  friend  in  Mississippi, 
and  weIl*Known  writer  npon  agricul- 
tnral  subjects,  has  addressed  us  much 
at  large  npon  the  subject  of  slave  trade 
legislation  at  Montgomery,  and  the  im- 
portanoe  of  home  education  at  the 
South.  He  disapproves  of  the  Con- 
federate Slates  placing  any  brand  up- 
on the  slave  trade,  and  would  leave  the 
matter  as  an  open  one.  In  regard  to 
education,  we  make  a  brief  extract  from 
his  letter : 

''No  parent  who  can  spare  the 
means  necessary,  should  hesitate  to 
give  his  children,  girls  or  boys,  as 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
as  is  practicable.  N  o  other  stud  v  tends 
so  fully  to  engender  attention  of  mind. 
There  is  time  enough  for  boys  to  enter 
into  the  bustle  of  lUfe  at  the  age  of  25, 
and  ffirls  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
houselceeping  at  20. 

The  desire  to  **  get  an  education'*  in 
a  short  time,  is  onfy  part  and  parcel  of 
the  principles  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
*'  A  royal  road'*  is  sought  for  in  this 
as  in  making  a  fortune  ;  the  hard  labor 
of  by-gone  days  in  either  is  now  dis- 
carded. Since  the  North  has  been 
sending  South  her  yearly  supply  of 
teachers  by  the  hundred,  to  teach  the 
young  idea  hovr  to  shoot,  the  evil  is  be- 
coming greater.  The  year,  the  school- 
room year,  was  in  times  past  twelve 
calendar  months,  excepting  some  two 
weeks,  including  Christmas.  It  has 
been  whittled  down  to  ten  lunar 
months.  The  Yankees  desired  to  go 
"  to  hum,*''  to  have  rest  after  their  pro- 
tracted labors,  so  they  reduce  the  year 
to  nearly  nine  months,  old  style,  boys 
and  girls  have  to  pass  over  a  certain 
number  of  studies  ;  oonseciuently,  by 
aid  of  **  keys**  and  "  translationSi"  they 


are  forced  through  and  fitted  in  double 
time  for  graduation. 

Many  children  now  knovr  nothing  of 
home  education.  They  are  sent  from 
home  to  school,  and  when  at  home  all 
restraint  is  removed,  and  they  are  free 
to  act  as  they  please.  The  youth  have 
no  more  respect  to  ae^e  than  they  have 
for  their  teachers.  Both  are  eviU  in 
their  eye,  and  the  sooner  they  are  re- 
moved the  better.  Respect  to  age  is 
a  part  of  an  education,  and  a  very  ne- 
cessary part  The  man  who  has  never 
servea  in  the  ranks,  is  not  fit  to  com- 
mand, all  else  being  equal.  Obedience, 
strict,  absolute,  unhesitating  obedience, 
is  the  first  and  last  lesson  to  inculcate. 
It  fits  the  man  or  woman  to  be  not  only 
a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  citizen, 
master,  father,  mother,  friend.  The 
yooth  of  a  score  of  years,  or  may  be 
under,  hesitates  no  more  to  meet  his 
senior  by  tvro  score  in  argument,  than 
to  meet  his  peer  in  a  debating  society. 
Admit  he  may  have  the  right  side  of 
the  question,  yet  it  is  the  result  of  imi- 
tation or  accident ;  and  modesty,  or 
the  hickory,  should  teach  him  silence 
when  the  aged  speak.  Had  we  a  more 
rigid  discipline  in  our  schools,  our 
youth  would  not  get  so  full  of  wind, 
and  not  be  so  likely  to  expose  them- 
selves. 


The  following  excellent  resolutions 
were  recently  introduced  in  the  Georgia 
State  Convention.  We  trust  they 
will  be  adopted  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States : 

WhereaSf  during  her  connexion  with  the 
late  United  Stateiv,  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
dependent  upon  the  Northern  States  for  her 
fichool  books,  and  the  dependence  ^till  con- 
tinues ;  and,  whereas,  it  is  important  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  educaton,  that  the 
South  Khould  be  independent  of  her  Ute  eon- 
federates;  therefore,  to  aid  In  effecting  thb 
mo!«t  desirable  object, 

Bt  it  rtsoloed,  by  the  Convention  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  That  hi<i  Excellency  the 
Obveroor  be  requested  to  offer  a  prize  of  five 
hundred  dolUrs,  each,  for  the  following 
works,  to  be  written  or  compiled  by  citizeiu 
resident  in  the  Confederate  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, viz. :  A  Spelling  Book  for  theuM  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  an  Arithmetic,  an  English 
Grammar,  a  Geography,  and  two  Reining 
Books,  one  Tor  beginners  and  for  more  ad- 
vanced scholars  ;  the  prizes  to  be  awai-(*ed  by 
a  committee  appoipted  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  books  selected  to  be  published  and  print- 
ed within  the  Confederacy,  and  the  copy- 
right to  be  owned  or  dlnpo^ed  of  bgr  the 
authors  or  compilers  of  the  several  worka^ 
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We  are  reminded  of  a  report  present- 
ed by  us  in  1857,  to  the  Southern  Con- 
vention at  Savannah,  which  may  with 
propriety  be  called  up  again.  (See  De 
Bow*8  Review,  vol.  xxii ,  p.  104.) 

Cherry  Blottom;  or^  Lowe  Thy  Neigh- 
bor as  Thyself.  By  Edward  Schiller. 
New- York  :  R.  M.  DeWitt.  Pub- 
lisher. 

An  interesting  novel.  The  plot 
partly  in  New-Orleans. 

Physical  and  Moral  Aspects  of  Geology. 
By  W.  J.  Barbee,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Sena- 
tobia,  Miss.  Philadelphia  :  James 
Challen  6l  Sons.     I860. 

A  valuable  Southern  school-book. 
May  the  number  of  such  increase. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  treats  of  Geological  Dyna- 
mics— under  which  head  tlie  author 
treats  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  agency  of  Air^  Fire, 
Water,  Chemical  Actum,  Electricity,  Vital 
Action,  and  Death.  The  agency  of  these 
great  forces  is  simply,  yet  beautifully 
explained. 

Part  If.  presents  a  general  view  of 
the  different  formations  of  the  Globe, 
igneous  and  aqueous,  and  treats  parti- 
cularly of  Paleontology,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Fossil  remains. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  entirely  to  an 
examination  of  all  the  questions  of  a 
moral  bearing  involved  in  the  science. 

His  ten  arguments  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Globe — ^his  seven  arguments  on 
the  Noachian  Deluge— and  his  chapter 
on  the  Bible  and  Geology,  and  the  Be- 
nevolence of  the  Deity  argued  from  the 
structure  of  the  Earth,  will  be  found 
deeply  interesting  to  all  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  God*s  Word,  and 
who  believe  that  His  Word  and  Works 
can  never  oome  in  conflict. 


It  is  complimentary  to  the  seceding 
States  of  the  South  that  in  not  one  of 
them  has  the  relations  of  creditor  and 
debtor  been  disturbed  by  legislative 
action,  notwithstandinff  the  cry  that 
has  been  raised,  and  the  stringency  in 
money  matters,  which  is  suppoeea  to 
be  insufferable  from  revolutionary 
movements.  To  say  the  creditors  of 
the  seceding  States  have  the  same 
powers   in  our  courts  that  they  ever 


possessed!  Alabama  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  sixty  days  to  persons  enter- 
ing the  military  service  of  the  State, 
and  Texas  proposied  the  summary  pro- 
cess of  justices  of  the  peace,  but  all  of 
our  States  have  refused  to  go  further. 
Tennessee,  however,  which  allows  so 
much  to  be  paid  in  her  midst  about 
Southern  "  traitors,"  and  finds  so  much 
to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of  her 
brethren  ki  this  quarter,  is  the  only 
exception  that  we  know  of  at  the 
Soutli  of  an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional stay-law  for  the  protection  of 
debtors.  The  virtue  and  justice  of  the 
people  there  will,  no  doubt,  prevail,  as 
it  ever  has  done,  over  bad  legislation. 
We  annex  the  Texas  law  : 

'*  An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  An  act 

to  organize  Justice's  Court!',  and  to-define 

the  powtfrit  and  jurisiictioa  of  the  same, 

approved  March  20, 1S48. 

^  S£C.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  lefrislatnre 

of  the  State  of  Texas,  That  section  fifty-two 

in  Skid  act  be  so  amended  hh  hereafter  to 

read  as  follows :  A  justice  of  the  peace  may 

?^rant  a  stay  of  execution  on  any  Judgment 
or  money  rendered  by  himself  in  a  civil 
suit,  for  nine  months;  provided  the  person 
or  per*on4  against  whom  such  Jndt^ment  was 
rendi*red  shHll,  with  one  or  more  gnod  and 
sufficient  furetie*,  to  be  approved  by  such 
justice,  appear  before  him  and  aclcnowledge 
themseive'',  and  each  of  them,  bound  to  the 
successful  party  in  such  hum  as  shall  secure 
the  amount  of  the  Judgment,  interest,  and 
cost,  which  acknowledgment  shall  be  en> 
tered  by  the  justice  on  hi4  doclcet,  and  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  judgment 
against  the  persons  making  the  acknowledg- 
ment, upon  which  execution  shall  is.<ue 
for  the  airount  of  the  original  Judgment, 
interest,  and  cost.«,  in  caM  the  same  shall  not 
be  paid  on  or  bef<tre  the  expiration  of  such 
stay  ;  provided  that  no  such  titay  shall  be 
granted,  aniens  applied  for  and  perfected 
within  ten  days  after  the  recovery  of  the 
original  Judfrment. 

*'  Sio.  2.  That  thift  act  take  effect  and  be 
in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

"  Approved,  February  7, 1861." 

The  LOAN  of  115,000,000,  which  is 
asked  for  by  the  Confederate  States, 
will,  no  dotibt,  be  taken  by  our  citizens 
with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Its  basis 
being  the  cotton  crop— could  not  be 
firmer,  and  laid  in  an  export  duty  could 
not  be  more  available.  Export  duties, 
philosophically  speaking,  differ  little 
from  import  duties  in  their  final  ac- 
tion. The  export  duty  is  paid  by  the 
consumer,  and  thus  operates  as  a  check 
upon  consumption.  In  this  case  the 
check  may  be  insignificant.  The  im- 
ports are  what  the  exports  purchase, 
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and  tlie  ktter  mast  of  eourM  feel  soiim 
of  the  burden  of  the  import  duties. 
Thus,  the  American  prodneer  and  con- 
sumer are  affected  by  either.  Export 
duties,  in  particnUir  exigencies,  have 
yery  great  value,  and  are  adonted  by 
all  nations.  They  were  forbidaen  ab- 
solutely by  the  old  goyemment,  but, 
under  the  new  confederacy,  may  be 
laid  with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of 
Congress. 

An  admirable  feature  of  &e  present 
loan  is,  that  it  carries  with  it  a  sinking 
fund  for  its  own  liquidation.  Assum- 
ing that  the  cotton  export  will  not  ei- 
ceed  4,000,000  bales  per  annum,  the 
interest  being  8  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
one-eighth  cent  per  lb.,  the  following 
calculation  has  oeen  made  by  a  co- 
temporary  : 

Tlntyssr PrloelpsI $16,000,000 

Intareet 1,900,000 

Borpliu 1,040,000 

BeooDd year.. .Principal    18,900,000 

loterest 1,110,800 

Surploa. 1,123,000 

Thlid  yetf....PrtDofpsL 12,830,800 

Interest 1,080.044 

Surpliu 1,218,066 

Fonith  Tear.  ..Principal 11.028,T44 

Interest 029,900 

Surploa 1,810,100 

Fifth  Tear...  Principal 10,813,644 

Intemt 826,092 

Surpliu 1,414,908 

Sixth  year.... Principal 8,898.736 

Interest 711.899 

Surploa 1,628,181 

Seventh  year.  .Principal 7,370,636 

Interest 689,661 

Surplus 1,660,849 

Eighth  year.  .Principal 6,720,286 

Interest 457,623 

Surplus 1.782,377 

Ninth  year. ..  .Principal 8,937.909 

Interest 815,088 

Surplus 1,924,967 

Tenth  year. . . .  Principal 2,012,942 

Intexvftt 161,096 

$2,178,977 
Amount  of  duty 2,240,000 

Excess  after  payment  of  principal 

and  interest $86,028 

Never  before  was  a  loan  asked  for 
which  was  better  fortified  and  secured. 
The  commodity  which  is  taxed  for  its 
payment  is  one  of  prime  necessity — is 


leqoired  by  the  whole  eivilixed  world, 
ami  maut  be  had  m  war  as  in  peace. 
The  tax  is  easily  assessed,  eannoi  ha 
etMded,  and  is  so  small  tn  amoutU  as  to 
be  aliogeiher  taapj/redahle  to  the  eo»- 
sumer.  The  commodi^  is  one,  the 
supply  of,  and  demand  wt  which,  con- 
tinually inorea«e,  and  so  slight  a  duty 
will  be  more  than  compensated  to  the 
consumer  in  the  cheapening  of  freights, 
which  must  result  irom  the  abolition 
of  former  navi|^tion  laws. 

The  rate  of  interest — 8  per  oent. — ia 
that  which  usually  obtains  among  ua, 
even  in  times  which  are  not  freed  uom 
conmiercial  embarrassments.  It  is  the 
rate  paid  upon  our  bank  stocks,  which 
are  usually  at  or  above  par,  and  ex- 
ceeds the  rate  which  at  this  moment  ia 
realixed  upon  our  State  and  city  bonds 
purchased  in  the  market.  It  exceeds, 
too,  that  accepted  recently  by  the 
capitalists  of  New- York  upon  a  loan  to 
the  United  States,  with  its  empty 
treasury,  heavy  debt,  and  disrupted 
revoluUoosry  condition ! 

Csn  it  be  possible  that  s  loan  asked 
for  by  our  confederacy,  in  which  the 
pride  of  our  citizens  is  so  much  in- 
volved, secured  as  it  is,  beyond  all 
possible  contingency,  will  occupy  an 
inferior  place  among  the  capitalists  of 
New-Orleans  to  that  of  a  similar  North- 
em  loan  among  those  of  New- York  ? 

God  forbid !  Let  the  loan  then  be 
taken,  and  promptly,  at  ^r,  or  at  a 
premium.  For  .premium  it  will  com- 
mand of  $20  or  $80  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  within  a  period  of  one  or  two 
years,  if  not  earlier. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
loan  upon  Southern  faith,  which  has 
never  yet  been  tarnished — the  faith  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  of  Ala^ 
bama  and  of  Georeia,  dec,  the  resources 
of  either  of  which  are  vast  and  unin- 
cumbered. Never  stood  a  national 
loan  upon  higher  ground  than  the  one 
which  IS  asked  for.  Unless  the  country 
be  utterly  overwhelmed  and  destroyed, 
the  debt  will  be  paid.  But  who  can 
imagine  such  disasters,  and  if  they  did 
occur,  vtkat  other  securities  in  the  hands 
of  capitalists  would  be  in  better  con- 
dition  than  these  ? 

Several  very  able  articles  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Paris  "  La  Pays,*' 
which   nave  attracted  wide   attention 
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in  thia  oonntry,  from  the  broad  and 
liberal  doetriDes  which  they  lay  down 
in  regard  to  the  duties  of  France,  in 
the  present  exigencies  of  American  af- 
fairs. '*  La  Pays"  is  the  semi-official 
organ,  and  usually  in  advance  pre|>arcs 
the  minds  of  Frenchmen  for  a  policy 
which  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  is  soon  to  receive  the  official 
stamp  of  the  **  Monitenr.'*  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  its  language  is  unmis- 
takable. It  reeognues  disunion  at  nc- 
complishei.  It  adverts  to  the  fact, 
that  while  the  industrial  systems  of 
France  and  of  Europe  are  in  riralry 
with  the  North,  and  must  ever  be,  and 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  greatly  damaged 
by  that  rivalry,  the  South  has  in  re- 
ality the  same  or  co-relatire  interests. 
Confined  by  nature  to  azricultural  pro- 
ducts, the  richest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  freed  from  the  aggressive 
and  restrictive  policy  of  the  North,  un- 
bounded freedom  of  trade  will  be  in- 
augurated in  the  Southern  ports !  Eu- 
rope will  double  her  exports,  and 
twelve  millions  of  consumers  will  seek 
her  fabrics.  France,  for  many  reasons, 
and  chiefly  those  which  relate  to  the 
Missiuippi  and  Onlf  States,  will  be  the 
fayorite  nation.  Philosophic  and  ab- 
stract sentimentallsm  ouglit  not  to  in- 
terfere with  results  which  affect  the 
commercial  wealth  of  a  nation  I  The 
**  Pays"  goes  on : 

"The  prosperity  of  the  new  Con- 
federation is  tnen  intimately  bound  up 
with  European  interests  in  general,  and 
French  interests  in  particular.  All 
those  States,  we  have  said,  are  pro- 
ducers of  necessaries,  and  consumers  of 
manuCeictured  productions.  In  time, 
they  will  extend  their  production  and 
consumption. 

*'  All  their  ports  will  be  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  if  France 
knows  how  to  profit  by  that  favorable 
circumstance  which  facilitates  the  put- 
tine  in  practice  her  new  commercial 
poucy,  inaugurated  bj  the  Emperor, 
ner  trade  may,  notwithstanding  dis- 
tance, become  a  formidable  competitor 
with  that  of  the  Northern  States ;  for 
her  productions,  always  in  demand  in 
foreign  markets,  will  find,  besides,  in 
the  difference  of  the  manufacturing 
price,  an  advantage  which,  with  the 
custom  duties  which  will  be  undoubt- 
edly, and  by  way  of  reprisal,  levied  on 


merehandise  coming  from  the  Northern 
Republic,  will  insure  a  considerable 
market  to  French  goods. 

"  The  Southern  Confederacy  is,  be- 
sides, destined  to  become  a  natural  ally, 
capable,  if  need  be,  of  ffivinff  to  Eu« 
rope,  if  circumstances  snould  ever  re- 
qmre  it,  a  powerful  aid  in  exchange  for 
a  simple  recognition,  which  will  very 
probaolv  suffice  to  keep  the  fiuiaticism 
of  the  North  in  ohecK,  and  preserve 
from  almost  certain  destruction  the 
Southern  marts,  which  Europe  could 
not  do  without  just  now.'* 

The  **  Pays'*  warns  the  people  of 
Europe  that  they  have  been  egreffi- 
ously  deceived  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  we  South,  by  such 
writers  as  Mrs,  Stowe,  and  by  the 
Northern  press — their  condition  being, 
in  fact,  better  than  that  of  the  laboring 
population  of  moat  parts  of  Europe. 
The  character  of  the  Southern  people 
it  thus  deaoribes : 

*'  In  no  part,  perhaps,  of  the  Con- 
tinent, regard  bein^  hiad  to  the  popu- 
lation, do  there  exist,  men  more  emi- 
nent and  gifted,  with  nobler  or  more 
generous  sentiments,  than  in  the  South- 
ern States.  No  country  possesses  lof- 
tier, kinder-hearted  and  more  distin- 
guished women.  To  commence  with 
the  immortal  Washington,  the  list  of 
statesmen  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States, 
shows  that  all  those  who  have  shed  a 
lustre  on  the  country,  and  won  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe,  owed  their  being 
to  that  much-abused  South. 

*'  Is  it  true  that  so  much  distinction, 
talent,  and  grandeur  of  soul  could  have 
sprung  from  all  the  vices,  from  all  the 
cruel^  and  corruption,  which  one 
would  Cain  attribute  now  to  the  South- 
ern people?  The  lews  of  inflexible 
logic  refute  these  false  imputations. 
And,  strange  coincidence  I  while  South- 
em  men  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  Union,  its  gigantic  prosperity  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  world.  For 
long  years  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
North,  and  a  certain  foreign  country, 
to  spread  among  the  blacks  incendiary 
pamphlets  and  tracts,  have  powerfully 
contributed  to  suspend  every  Southern 
movement  toward  emancipation.  Its 
people  have  been  compelled  to  close 
their  ears  to  ideas  which  threatened 
their  very  existence. 
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**  Let  th€  independence  of  the  South 
be  recognized — that  servile  insurrection^ 
openly  and  boldly  preached  in  the  pulpits 
of  theNorlh,  may  cease  to  be  an  ever-pres- 
ent danger.  Leave  her  to  her  own 
inspirations,  and,  at  her  hour,  in  her 
own  time,  wilh  the  assistance  of  Eu- 
rope— that  is  to  say,  when  the  black 
shall  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  under- 
stand, that,  free  or  slave,  he  owes  it  to 
himself  and  society  to  assist  by  his 
labor  in  the  common  weal — the  SouUi 
will,  herself,  commence  the  great  work 
of  retrenchment.  Nothing  will  then 
prevent  it,  for  free  labor  will  become 
less  burdensome  to  the  planter,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  entire  of  Europe 
will  not  find  itself  threatened  in  the 
vital  interests  of  its  industrial  relations, 
by  the  dearth  of  material  which  would 
now  be  the  first  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  servile  war." 

In  most  of  the  State  Conventions 
movements  have  been  and  will  be  made, 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
system  of  electing  the  Judiciary. 

In  Louisiana  and  Alabama  it  is  pro- 
posed to  abandon  the  system  by  pop- 
ular elections.  The  movement  has  our 
hearty  approval,  and  will,  no  duubt, 
receive  the  approval  of  all  who  favor 
sound  and  conservative  government. 

The  report  on  the  subject  in  the 
Alabama  Convention  was  very  able, 
and  argues  as  follows : 

"  In  all  the  great  array  of  facti  that  have 
impelled  the  Souiht^n  States  to  diiiconnttct 
themst^lvea  f.om  a  government  which  had 
ceft'^ed  tu  respect  that  wonderful  body  of  or- 
ganic  law  contained  in  theContttitution  of  the 
United  Stales,  nothing  was  more  painfully 
true,  or  more  de.otructive  of  our  confidence 
in  the  people  of  the  North,  than  the  fact 
that  judgtf.s  elected  by  the  people,  and  the 
mere  iufiti  uments  of  popular  prejudice,  would 
soil  their  ermiue  to  deny  ua  justice,  because 
their  ro'jeA  W'  re  placed  upon  their  buoulders 
by  the  votes  of  a  fanatical  people. 

"  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  party  now  in 
power  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
btates,  in  order  to  employ  the  Con>titution 
for  our  destruction,  bare  appealed  to  the 
ballot-box  for  a  repudiation  of  a  decision  of 
theSup^eme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  Coni«liiution,  and  boldly  assert  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  judiciary  to  the  public 
will.  Th^y  declare  it  as  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  their  accesaion  to  power,  that 
they  will  reform  the  judiciary,  and  make  it 
beud  to  the  opinions  and  will  of  the  popu- 
lace, Fo  that  the  Constitution  shall  be  read 
according  to  their  construction.  Thia  fact 
was  the  linal  dnstiuction  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  South  in  the  power  of  the 


Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
their  rights. 

"  In  a  State  where  the  ezecotire  power  is 
Dot  supreme,  the  Judiciary  it  the  onlj  um- 
pire to  which  the  people  can  appeal,  in  the 
last  resort,  for  justice  and  security.  The 
Constitution  icself  ia  to  be  construed  by  thia 
umpire,  and  the  decision  is  binding  on  the 
State  and  the  people.  The  co-ordinate  de- 
partments of  the  gOTcrnment  can  be  brought 
beTore  thia  umpire,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
do  justice,  and  to  forbear  to  do  wrong,  to  a 
citizen.  If  thin  umpire  ia  left  under  the  con- 
atant  and  direct  presaure  of  popular  will,  and 
ia  ita  repreaf ntative,  how  can  it  be  rvaaon- 
ably  expected,  that  on  aome  occasion  an  un- 
popular cauae  will  not  be  defeated  without 
regard  to  justice,  in  deferenee  to  the  roice  of 
a  majority  ?  If  auch  a  thinv  may  occur  as 
a  natural  reault  of  a  false  principle,  the  mere 
poaaibility  of  ita  occurrence  ia  a  conclu-ire 
reason  why  the  principle  ahonld  be  discarded." 

The  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land have  both  notified  that  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln thai  no  blockade  of  Southern  ports 
will  be  recognized  which  ia  not  thor- 
ough and  efifectual,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  To  their 
terms  of  thit  treaty  it  is  understood  that 
the  United  States  gave  full  assent  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  privateering,  but  be- 
ing unable  to  assent  in  part,  no  further 
action  was  taken.  These  terms  have 
ever  received  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  insisted  upon  in  1812 
by  declaration  of  war.  In  the  treaty 
of  Paris  they  are  authoritatively  sanc- 
tioned by  the  great  commercial  powers 
of  the  world. 

The  laws  of  blockade  could  not,  how- 
ever, be  made  applicable  to  the  South- 
ern ports  under  the  doctrine  of  the 
United  States  government  that  they 
remain  still  a  part  of  the  confederacy. 
The  import  and  export  trade  of  these 
ports  would  still,  therefore,  be  legiti- 
mate under  our  treaties,  subject  only 
to  the  collection  of  duties.  The  doc- 
trines relating  to  foreign  powers  dur- 
ing war  would  therefore  be  inapplica- 
ble. Northern  as  well  as  Southern 
ships  would  be  entitled  to  the  national 
protection.  The  Confederate  States 
would  not  be  governed  by  such  rules, 
and  might  declare  prize,  vessels  sailing 
under  the  Korihern  flag.  Says  the 
"New- York  Economist": 

"  The  Southern  executive  may  eKchow  the 
doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  Pariii  aa  the 
United  States  has  hitherto  done ;  in  which 
case  a  neutral  flag  would  be  no  protection  to 
the  property  of  Northern  citizens.  Should 
the  doctiine,  however,  be  accepted  that  free 
ships  make  free  goods,  it  ia  quite  probable 
that  moat  of  the  trade  between  the  Southern 
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5ort«  and  Sarop«  would  bar*  to  b«  done  bj 
iDglitb  ahipt,  and  tb»t  the  coasting  between 
Northern  and  Southern  porta  would  fall  Urge- 
\j  Into  the  name  hands.    It !«  not  impiobable 
that,  in  the  event  of  hoiitilitiet,  American 
■bipownen  might  register  tiielr  Tessels  under 
the  British  fl«g,  in  ord«r  to  place  themseWes 
on  a  level  with  English  ships,  and  therebj 
fare  the  loss  of  a  roost  material  proportion 
of  their  tiade.    Such  an  expedient,  howerer, 
is  hj  no  means  without  its  difficulties.    In 
order  for  a  vessel  to   secure  a  register  under 
the  flag  of  Bnglaod,  it  mu^t  be  shown  to  the 
registrar  that  she  is  the  bomujid^  property  of 
native-born  citisens.  or  of  denlxens,  or  of 
jMrftons  to  be  naturalised,  and  such  persons 
must,  according  to  the  readingof  law,— *  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  their  being  owners, 
be  resident  within  the  Queen's  dominions,  or 
memb^  of  a  British  factory,  or  partners  in 
a  bou.ie  actually  carrying  on  bnainess  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  witbin  the  Queen's  do- 
minioDB,  and  must  have  talceo  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance sub^quently  to  the  period  of  their 
being  so  made  denisens  or  natural ised.'  More- 
over, the  transfer  of  a  ship  from  an  American 
citisen  to  such  persons  can  be  executed  only 
by   absolute    sale.      These    are    difficulties 
which,  though  not  insurmountable,  will  yet. 
to  a  large  extent,  prevent  the  registration  of 
American  ships  under  the  Xngli»h  flag. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country  would  be  affected  by  the  out- 
breatcof  hostilities,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  statement  of  tbe  tonnage  of  fire  of 
the  seceded  States  in  1859: 

/—Tonnage  cleared.-^ 
American.     Foreign. 

South  Carolina 117,468 49,W2 

Georgia 99,447 58.747 

Alabama 148.556 67,474 

Florida 6j,7u1 17,721 

Louisiana 641,810 166,4 .8 

ToUl 1,072,982 350,315 

<— Tonnage  entered.—* 
American.      Foreign 

South  Carolina 88,026 iX%J2 

Georgia 46,113 46,374 

AUbaina 77,478 64.122 

Florida 75.345 18.7u6 

Louisiana 494,855 166,560 

Total :..  781,817 328,994 

"It  appears  from  this  comparison  that 
tbe  amount  uf  American  registered  shipping 
cleared  from  these  five  States  in  1839  wai 
1.072,982  tons.  The  whole  regi^terei  ton- 
nage of  the  United  Stateii  in  that  jear  wan 
2,5U7,401  ton4,  of  which  236,672  tons  belong- 
e<l  to  the  above-mentioned  States ;  so  that 
the  occurrence  of  civil  «ar  would  in  all  prob- 
abil  ty  Buhjfct  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole 
regiKtfred  tonnage  of  the  country  to  seisure. 
These  are  seriou'i  facts  for  the  contemplation 
of  our  shipowners,  shosing  moift  striltingly 
the  necessity  for  avoiding  the  sad  lesort  of 
civil  M-ar." 

To  the  same  f  fleet,  writes  the  "  New- 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,"  when 
speaking  of  the  eflect  of  a  war  con- 
ducted against  the  South. 


<*  Seemd.    How  wUi  the  Vfor  fts  carried  m 
and  itmdu€t«d  f 

"  It  Is  abeurd  to  suppose,  as  do  many  peo- 

?le  of  the  North,  that  the  coming  contest  Is 
o  be  a  small  matter,  and  that  the  South  is 
to  be  subdued  or  humiliated  and  forced  in- 
to submission  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  im- 
mediaUly,   and   by  a  few    thousand  Inen. 
aided  by  the  navy  of  the  United  States  of 
tbe  North.    Our  revolutionary  sti uegle  last- 
ed for  seven  years,  and  cost  many  thousands 
of  lives,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  money  ; 
and  that  was  a  war  against  three  millions  of 
people  only,  fpar^ely  scattered  along  the 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  It  will  be  a  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  citli  war.  The  commercial 
marine  of  tbe  United  States  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  power  in  the  world  except 
Great  Britain.    Their  commerce  leacbes  to 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  the 
sails  of  their  ships  whiten  every  sea ;  and  at 
least  nineteen  twentieths  of  these  belong  to 
the  merchant^  and  are  navigated  by  the 
seamen  of  the  Northern  States.    There  are, 
comparatively,  but  few  vOAsels  own«d  at  the 
South,  and   they  mot^tly  are   employed  as 
coasters,  and  in  their  trade  with  the  West 
India  Islands ;  many  of  which,  such  as  the 
celebrated  Bsltiinore  clippers,  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  privateering,  and  may  readily  be 
converted  to  that  use.    The  injury  which 
may  be  done  to  the  shipping  and  commerce 
of  the  Northern  States  by  a  few  hundred 
privateers,  and  the  effect  such  a  system  of 
warfare  will  have  on  their  revenues  arising 
from  duties  on  inttprts,  are  matters  that  will 
not  be  overlookeo   by  Southern  Ktate^men, 
especially  when  they  reflect  that  the  United 
States  adhered  to  and  refused  to  abrogate 
the  law  of  nationp  in  that  regaid,  or  to  re- 
linquish their  right  to  avail  themst-UeJi  of 
that  arm  of  maritime  waifare;  and  when 
thej  also  consider,  as  they  will  not  fail  to 
do,  tliat  the  exercise  of  that  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  State-o,  even  if  a  simi- 
lar measure  should  be  resorted  to  by  tb^ir 
opponents,   would   prove   harmless   to    the 
Southerners,  who  possess  but  little  shipping i 
while  it  would,  if  persisted  in,  almost  anni- 
hilate the  commerce  of  the  Northern  States. 
"  The  suggestion  that  peisons  engaged  in 
pri vateei  i  ng  under  the  aath nr ity  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  will  be  treated  as  pirates 
by  the  United  Statea,  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
A  rucceB.>l'ul  privateer  will,  in  a  Tew  dayfi,  talce 
prisoners  to  the  extent  of  ten   times  the 
number  oflt^  own  crew  ;  and  one  application 
to  such  prisoners  of  the  lex  talionis,  will  put 
a  stop  to  hanging.    No  one  will  be  executed 
on  either  ^i<le,  whether  a:*  a  tiaitor  or  a  pri- 
vateer.   The  whole  ci«iliced  woi  Id  would  re- 
volt against  it.    War^,  even  though  revolu- 
tionary, are  not  thus  carried  on  in  uodt-rn 
times. 

'*  In  the  conduct  of  csmpaign.«  upon  the 
land,  in  a  bitter,  relentleM  and  vindictive 
civil  war,  such  a^  this  will  be,  the  Southern 
States  will  have  advantages  over  their  North- 
ern enemies,  aside  from  the  unity  of  the 
former  and  the  divisions  among  the  latter— 
in  two  respects:  First.  Northern  atmie.i 
mu^t  be  drawn  from  tbe  producin(f  cla«seK. 
thus  ab-ttractinR  so  much  from  the  pow^r  K>t 
production ;  while  those  of  the  South  may 
be  raised  and  recruited  without  interfering  at 
all  with  the  prosecution  of  that  labor  which 
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dred  mllUont  of  MiBiial  •xporti.  **> 

\.*'  SfMMdy.  M.  flaacc  at  ta«  map  will  aboir 
timli,  after ^4b«  aacaflaton-  at  tba  flrtaift  BUra 
•Utaa,  tha^tmainlDg  portion  of  tba  DdIod 
will  cnriMaa  two  naarlr  aqnal  aabdWlalona 
•— tha  Wnam  seaboard  Stalea  and  tba  north- 
wvtlatB  Btataa,  aometbfnff  like  a  pair  of 
■idjll  liage^  resting  on  Laca  BrlOf  and  eon- 
AMflad,  or  rather  divided,  bjOhio,  laaa,  at  one 
IMat,  than  one  hundred  milaa  in  width.  ▲ 
aneeeiiBftal  amy,  oeenpjlng  meh  poaltiotia  In 
the  aaatem  part  of  Ohio,  or  western  portion 
of  PennayWania,  aa  wonld  interrapt  or  even 
etidanfar  the  eommnnieatlona  between  the 
Northern  seaboard  Statea  and  the  North- 
weatem,  it  is  e^syto  see,  wonld,  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilfnl  taetician,  be  able  to  hold  either 
tiie  Xastern  or  Western  portion  in  cheek, 
while  inroada  were  made  npon  the  other  for 

Sorposea.  ofdestrnetion,  conqaest,  or  plnja* 
er  i  while  a  like  hostile  force  in  the  greats 
eat  part  of  the  Southern  States,  would  pro- 
duea  bat  little  effect  bevond  the  line  of  its 
asarch,  or  the  position  It  occupied. 

**Btnd€s,  after  the  seceasion  of  tbe  South- 
am  8tate»,  there  will  be  no  such  unity  of  In- 
tareats  between  the  Xastern  States  and  the 
Morthwettem,  either  in  regard  to  a  tariff  of 
duties  for  raising  a  revenue,  or  touching  the 
protection  of  manufactures,  the  support  of  a 
navj  or  seaboard  fortifications,  or  the  haaard 
and  expense  of  wars  with  maritime  powers, 
as  will  induce  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
to  continue  a  protracted  struggle,  which.  If 
ever  so  suecesafnl,  can  raplt  in  no  posaibla 
benefit  to  tiiemselren,  anAhe  prosecution  of 
which,  whelher  floallv  Kuccessful  or  not,  can- 
not Ikil  to  add,  yearly  or  daily,  during  its 
progress,  to  their  burden  of  taxation,  in  the 
form  of  duties  or  othe>  wise.  Indeed,  if  the 
tariff  of  the  Northern  Union  should  be  in- 
creased, or  eyeo  remain  unchanged,  and  the 
Southern  Confederacy  shall  admit  impnrts 
f^e,  or  upon  the  payment  of  a  imall  duty,  It 
will  most  clearly  be  for  tbe  interest  of  the 
Northwestern  States  to  withdraw  from  their 
union  with  the  Northeastern  States,  and  con- 
nect them<elYes  with  the  Southern  ConfMer- 
aey.  either  as  members,  or,  what  wonld  be 
far  oetter,  probably,  by  a  treaty  merely.  It 
Is  quite  ss  easy  for  the  people  of  the  Great 
West  to  deal  with  the  merchants  oT  Balti- 
more, as  with  those  of  Boston  or  New-Tork  ,* 
and  a  political  connection  with  tbe  South, 
will  be  fully  as  natural  .and  agreeable  as  one 
with  New-England.  And  can  New-Tork  af- 
ford not  only  to  lose  Its  trade  with  the  South, 
now  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred 


teflUoiifl  of  dollars  a  yetr,  but  to  haUrd  tha 
loas  of  all  the  trade  of  the  eight  miillona  of 
likkabitaato  of  ihe  Noxthweatem  Btataa  f '* 


AltantioB  ia  called  to  our  Olub  i(y8tem 
which  inrolTaa  a  great  reduction,  and  placea 
tba  RariBW  within  the  reach  of  all.  At  the 
same  time  it  redneea  our  praAtat^  a  firactioB. 
Btill  we  adopt  it  in  consequence  of  the  timea, 
in  order  to  extend  our  circulation  to  the 
greatest  limit,  it  being  of  eourae  understood 
that  the  Club  aubacribera  are  to  paj  full 
prieea  for  snbaequent  yaan,  unlata  the  clubs 
arareaen^ed. 

Wa  earnestly  repeat  our  request  to  aub- 
aeribers  to  remit,  for  arrearages,  to  the  New- 
Orleans  ofllee,  aa  promptly  aa  posaibla. 

Bee  the  adrertisament,  at  the  end  of  the 
Bbtibw,  of  J.D.  West  It  Co.  Their  patent 
pumps  are  thus  oommended  in  a  note  ra- 
ceired  hj  them  firom  La  Qraoge,  Texas : 

*"  La  Gbaios,  Taxaa,  7eb.  11, 186L 

**  I  hare  bow  had  one  of  these  pumpa  in 
operation  for  soma  weeks,  and  am  highly 

fdeaaed  with  it.  I  had  no  troutle  in  getting 
t  In  my  well  and  to  work,  following  the 
directions.  I  can  throw  tbe  water  with  it 
all  over  and  into  my  dwelling,  affording  the 
greatest  facility  for  extlngulaUng  fire,  ahould 
one  catch  In  my  house. 

**I  bare  also  attached  my  wlnd*wheal 
to  it,  and  all  works  like  a  dock.  I  ahall 
recommend  the  pumps  ererywhera,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  might  do  a  busineaa 
selling  pumps  in  this  countr  br  adrertiaing 
in  our  county  paper,  and  referring  to  me  and 
to  Gillespie,  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Bastrop. 

"  Tory  respectfully, 

"D.  G.  Gbboobt, 
"  Of  D.  G.  GBBaoBT  it  Sobs." 

In  consequence  of  an  axtraordinarj 
amount  of  matter  for  this  number,  we  hara 
omitted  some  of  onr  regular  departmenta, 
which  will  recelre  due  attention  in  onr 
next  issue. 
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He  who  writes  to  elicit  information  is  often  more  useful 
than  he  who  undertakes  to  convey  it;  because  the  former 
may  bring  to  ligh%  concentrate  and  embody  hidden  stores 
of  knowledge  fr#m  a  hundred  sources,  whilst  the  latter 
only  furnishes  us  the  facts,  witnessed  or  collected  by  a  sin- 
gle individual. 

We  have  in  vain  attempted  to  ferret  out  the  facts  and 
incidents  that  would  enable  us  to  write  a  history  of  the 
Exodus  of  the  Southern  Huguenots  from  France,  their 
perils,  their  sufferings,  their  wanderings  by  land  and  by 
sea,  until  they  found  quiet,  peaceful,  honorable  homes  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  The  history  of  each 
immigrant,  or  at  least  of  each  immigrant  family,  was  prob- 
ably as  eventful,  as  pathetic,  as  full  of  "hair-breadth  'scapes" 
and  thrilling  interest,  as  the  wanderings  of  the  Trojans  and 
Greeks  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  in  search  of  new  homes,  or 
struggling  to  return  to  old  homes.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
striking  and  instructive  resemblance  between  the  wander- 
ings of  the  pious  ^neas  and  his  Trojans,  and  those  of  the 
Huguenots.  To  preserve  their  religion,  and  to  find  a  coun- 
try where  they  might  cultivate  it  and  practice  it  in  peace, 
appears  to  have  been  the  prime  object  of  the  Trojans,  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page  of  the  Eneid.  Like  the  Hugue- 
nots, too,  they  were  cast  from  shore  to  shore,  and  from 
land  to  land,  until  at  last  they  found  quiet  seats  in  a  fertile, 
land,  under  a  warm  and  genial  sun,  and  among  a  kind, 
generous  and  appreciative  people.  They  ^the  Huguenots) 
ha^e  multiplied  as  fast  as  the  Israelites  m  Canaan ;  ana 
they  have  grown  in  wealth,  in  reputation  and  in  honor, 
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quite  as  fast  as  they  have  increased  in  numbers.  Their 
exodus  and  settlement  in  America  resembles,  too,  in  many 
particulars,  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt;  and  sug- 
gests the  thought  that  this  quitting  country  for  the  sake  of 
religion  and  of  conscience  has  been  a  common  thing  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  one  intended  W  Providence 
to  purify  and  elevate  human  character,  ^e  assume,  of 
course,  that  the  Eneid,  though  not  literally  true,  is  deduced 
from  and  combines  a  great  many  truths.  .  Emigration  for 
religion's  sake  had  been  common,  else  the  great  Epic  of 
Virgil  would  have  been  an  improbable  and  uninteresting 
tale.  The  reality  of  religion,  as  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  human  action,  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  purifying 
the  human  soul  and  of  elevating  human  character,  is  in 
nothing  so  evident  as  in  religious  emigrations.  It  should 
take  its  rank  as  one  among  the  "  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.*' 

Whilst  we  see  in  the  aggregate  the  wonderful  and  praise- 
worthy action  of  the  migrating  Huguenots,  we  know  little 
of  it  in  its  details.  Their  written  histoi*y  stops  with  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  just  as  their  living  and 
actual  history  becomes  most  eventful,  most  interestins:,  and 
most  big  with  disastrous  consequence  to  France,  which 
they  deserted,  and  with  beneficent  and  glorious  results  to 
Switzerland,  England,  America,  and  other  countries  in 
which  they  settled.  We  would  like  to  see  this  great  desid- 
eratum in  history  supplied,  and  suggest,  that  before  the 
materials  are  lost,  some  member  of  each  immigrant  Hugue- 
not family  either  write  a  book  or  pamphlet,  giving  a  his- 
tory of  his  family,  or  furnish  to  newspapers  and  reviews 
family  anecdotes,  that,  in  time,  might  be  collected  into  one, 
and  be  a  guide  and  magazine  of  facts  for  the  future  histo- 
riographer of  the  Huguenots  of  the  South. 

We  have  just  finished  the  perusal  of  a  book,  entitled 
"The  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family,  translated  and  com- 
piled from  the  original  autobiography  of  the  Rev.  James 
Fontaine,  and  other  family  manuscripts,  comprising  an 
original  journal  of  travels  in  Virginia,  New  York,  &c.,  in 
1715  and  1716."  ''By  Ann  Maury."  This  work,  although 
exceedingly  entertaining,  interesting  and  instructive,  fur- 
nishes us  little  material  for  our  proposed  history.  It  is 
entirely  too  modest  in  its  pretensions  and  in  its  execution. 
Miss  Maury  writes  as  if  she  were  sure  that  nobody  would 
feel  the  slightest  interest  i^  the  Fontaines  (or  De  la  Won- 
taines)  and  their  descendants,  the  Maurys,  except  the  mem- 
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bers  of  their  fiimilies,  and  hence  confines  herself  strictly,  to 
mere  family  history.  She  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that 
the  Fontaines  and  Maury«,  their  kith,*kin,  connection  and 
personal  friends,  have  become  quite  an  important  element 
in  the  society  of  a  considerable  part  of  Eastern  Virginia, 
nor  that  both  England  and  America  feel  some  interest  in 
Mr.  Maury,  who  filled  for  so  many  year^,  with  honorable  dis- 
tinction, the  office  of  American  Consul  at  Liverpool ;  and 
most  strange  of  all,  she  never  seems  to  dream  that  the 
world  cares  about  hearing  of  the  ancestry  of  Professor 
Maury,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  ahd  who,  as  a  na- 
tural philosopher,  stands  second  to  no  living  man  ;  whose 
fame  pervades  Christendom ;  who  is  lauded  by  land,  and 
almost  woi*shipped  by  the  tempest-tossed  mariner  on  the 
briny  deep.  Miss  Maurj-  is  by  far  too  modest;  the  annals 
of  her  family  possess  general  interest,  and  she  should  have 
diverged  more  into  general  political  history.  Yet  her  book 
answers  one  admirable  purpose.  From  the  memoirs  of  the 
Kev.  James  Fontaine,  who  fled  from  France  to  England, 
and  from  thence  removed  to  Ireland — ^whose  wandering  life 
was  more  distin|;uished  by  courage  and  adventure,  more 
chequered  with  incidents,  more  marked  by  frequent  and 
sudden  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  more  full 
of  joys  and  of  sorrows  than  the  fabled  lives  of  Ulysses  or 
^neas — from  his  life  we  may  learn,  or  fairly  imagine,  what 
were  the  lives,  the  dangers,  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the 
Huguenots.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  our  curiosity — ^we 
are  anxious  to  see  very  many  other  family  histories  of  a 
like  character. 

The  origin  and  derivation  of  the  term  "Huguenot,**  like 
that  of  "Whig"  and  "Tory,**  is  lost  in  oblivion.  Probably 
all  three  names  were  given  at  first  as  mere  nick-names, 
given  by  enemies  to  express  derision,  contempt  and  re- 
proach. It  is  commonly  said  that  the  Huguenots  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  This  is  not  true ;  they 
belonged  to  the  best,  if  not,  nominally,  to  the  highest  class 
of  society.  The  middle  class  of  society,  the  people  only 
distinguished  as  "well-to-do  in  the  world,"  who  are  re- 
spected merely  because  they  are  in  comfortable  pecuniary 
circumstances,  have  no  consciences,  no  faith,  no  convic- 
tions, care  for  nothing  but  property,  because  property  is 
the  only  thing  that  gives  them  consequence  or  respecta- 
bility. 

SThe  man  who  sacrifices  country  and  estate  for  religion, 
belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race,  whether  he 
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be  a  Coligny,  a  Coud6,  a  Bayard,  a  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
clergyman,  or  a  poor  silk  weaver.  It  is  from  the  loins  of 
such  men  alone  tnat  great  nations  are  built  up.  The  igno- 
rant adopt  the  religion  of  their  State ;  and  bad  men  any 
religion  to  profit  by.  Large  numbers  of  the  French  nobility 
were  Huguenots,  and  many  more  of  noble  descent,  whose 
circumstances  having  become  too  narrow  to  support  the 
dignity  of  nobility,  and  being  obliged  to  resort  to  trades, 
no  longer  retained  the  names  or  titles  peculiar  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  Fontaines  and  Maurys  were  both  noble 
families.  De  la  Fontaine  was  the  original  name  of  the 
Fontaines,  but  they  had,  for  two  or  three  generations  be- 
fore migrating  to  America,  dropped  the  "De  la,"  because 
"De"  and  "De  la"  are  aristocratic  prefixes,  which  betoken 
nobility.  In  England  the  "De"  had  frequently  been 
dropped,  even  with  wealthy,  noble  houses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Brents,  whose  true  name  is  De  Brent.  This  changing 
of  names  is  all  wrong,  for  it  confuses  and  falsifies  history, 
and  destroys  the  evidence  of  family  connexion  and  identity. 

The  larger  number  of  the  Huguenots,  however,  were 
well-informed,  ingenious  mechanics,  and  learned  clergy- 
men, each  of  whom  possessed  individual  merit  that  maae 
him  greater  and  more  useful  than  the  mere  hereditary  no- 
bleman. It  was  the  loss  of  half  a  million  of  these  latter 
classes  that  exhausted  and  almost  ruined  France,  and  stim- 
ulated science,  art  and  industry  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  migrated. 

AH  the  French  have  probably  more  of  Roman  blood  in 
their  veins  than  of  any  other.  Their  language,  laws,  insti- 
tutions and  turn  of  thought  prove  them  to  be  a  Latin  peo- 
ple. This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Huguenots, 
who  abounded  most  in  the  south  of  France,  which  was  first 
conquered  and  settled  by  the  Romans.  The  "nostra  Pro- 
vincia  "  of  the  Romans,  the  modern  Provence,  was  con- 
quered and  Latinized  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  the  Huguenots  most  abounded.  Besides  Roman 
blood,  these  men  probably  possessed  a  good  deal  of  Greek 
blood,  for  the  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles  was  settled  before 
the  Roman  conquest;  and  we  find,  in  Ciesar's  day,  that 'the 
Helvitic,  at  the  head  of  th^  Rhone  and  on  the  borders  of 
Germany,  employed  the  Greek  letters  to  keep  their  muster 
roll.  Tne  Greek  colony  must  have  been  a  large  one  to 
have  spread  its  influence  so  far.  Indeed,  the  French  char- 
acter is  a  blended  likeness  of  the  Greek  and  Roman.  The 
Huguenots,  like  the  Romans,  are  classically  and  compactly 
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proportioned,  betraying,  in  the  outlines  of  their  persons  a^d 
fine  muscular  development,  the  ^^mulium  in  parvo.**  They 
are  smaller  men  than  the  Germans,  but  stronger  and  more 
active.  This  was  proved  as  to  their  ancestors,  the  Romans, 
by  Csesar,  in  the  hand  to  hand  fight  with  the  Nervie,  a 
Germano-Gallic  tribe,  in  which  nothing  but  the  superior 
bodily  strength  could  have,  secured  victory  to  the  Romans. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  and,  seeing  the  immense  beds  of  muscle 
exhibited  in  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  (seemingly  small) 
wounded  soldiers,  was  no  longer  surprised  at  the  great 
physical  prowess  of  the  French.  Like  the  Romans,  they 
were  fine  specimens  of  the  ^^multum  in  parvo,*'  We  know 
several  Huguenot  families  in  which  this  excessive  muscular 
development  impairs  the  beauty  of  countenance ;  for  hard 
knots  of  muscle  are  not  becoming  to  the  face.  For  fear  of 
offending  the  ladies,  we  shall  not  name  the  families  to  which 
we  allude. 

The  Huffuenots  are  a  Mediterranean  people,  a  very  supe- 
rior race.  Doth  in  mind  and  body,  and  constitute  the  best 
element  of  Southern  society.  Next  to  them  stand  the 
Anglo-Norman,  the  purity  of  whose  blood  has  been  im- 
paired by  intermarriage  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Nor- 
mans who  conquered  England  were  men  of  Southern 
extract,  and  not  Northmen,  as  the  English,  to  avoid  con- 
fessing a  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  French,  falsely 
allege. 

Although  the  Huguenots  are  a  veiy  modest,  amiable, 
unambitious  people,  with  none  of  the  pushing  greed  and 
rapacity  of  the  English,  and  although  subjected  to  the 
prejudice  of  race,  they  have  furnished  more  than  their 
quota  of  the  great  and  useful  men  of  the  nation.  Whether 
in  public  station,  or  in  private  life,  they  have  been  distin- 
guished for  the  blameless  simplicity  and  purity  of  their 
conduct.  With  clear  judgments  and  strong  convictions, 
they  have  shown  no  disposition  to  interfere  improperly  in 
the  judgments  and  convictions  of  other  people.  How 
favorably  they  contrast  with  the  Puritans  of  the  North, 
who  begun  by  persecuting  people  who  would  not  conform 
to  their  faith,  and  are  ending  by  having  no  faith  at  all — 
whose  religious  convictions  were  too  strong  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  whose  infidel  convictions  are  now  as  obtrusive 
and  intolerant  as  their  former  religious  bigotry. 

The  Huguenots  continue  to  be  an  eminently  religious 
people,  and  the  pulpit  is  their  favorite  theatre  of  action. 
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When  they  came  to  Virginia,  to  be  a  parson  was  synony- 
mous with  being  a  drunkard.  Here,  as  in  England,  at 
every  feast,  "  some  doctor  of  tremendous  paunch  "  bore 
off  the  palm  in  drinking.  The  evil  was  severely  felt,  and 
much  complained  of,  in  Virginia,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  get  sober  clergymen  from  England.  The  Dis- 
senters were  proverbially  sober,  ^nd  the  Church  of  England 
seemed  to  consider  sobriety  a  breach  of  orthodoxy,  if  not 
a  badge  of  heresy. 

The  Huguenot  immigrants  remedied  all  this.  They 
were  le^^rned  and  pious ;  generally  joined  the  Established 
Church,  and,  besides,  taught  schools.  In  both  vocations 
they  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  gentlemen  ceased  to  send 
their  sons  to  England  to  be  educated,  when  they  found 
better  teachers  at  home.  Three  of  the*  nine  Presidents  of 
Congress  during  the  Revolution  (the  highest  civil  officers 
in  the  Republic)  were  of  Huguenot  descent,  to. wit:  Henry 
Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  and 
Elias  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey.  The  distinguished  family 
of  the  Bayards,  of  Delaware  and  New  Jereey,  are  also  of 
Huguenot  descent.  They  are  not  unworthy  descendants  of 
their  illustrious  ancestor,  whose  motto  was  "  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,''  The  De  Bows,  also,  first  settled  in  New 
Jersey,  but  like  many  other  Huguenot  families,  a  branch 
afterwards  removed  farther  South,  and  settled  permanently 
in  South  Carolina,  intermarrying  with  the  Nortons.  The 
Nortons  were  of  Welsh  extract,  and  took  an  active  part  on 
the  American  side,  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  on  other 
occasions  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mr.  Vallandigham,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  is 
also  of  Huguenot  descent.  His  fiimily  first  settled  in  the 
lower  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  where  some  of  them 
still  reside.  Np  member  of  the  last  Congress  was  more 
distinguished  for  learning  and  ability.  He  retains  his 
attachment  to  Virginia,  and  is  true  as  steel  to  the  South. 

lion.  Daniel  C.  Dejarnette,  or  more  properly  De  Jarnette, 
who  represented  the  Richmond  district  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  also  of  Huguenot  extract.  He  took  a  decidedly 
leading  part  in  urging  on  secession,  and  was  the  foremost 
of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  proposinc^  that  Virginia  should 
follow  the  lead  of  South  Carolina.  His  last  speech  in  Con- 
gress was  the  boldest  and  most  thorough  defence  of  slavery 
ever  made  in  that  body  ;  the  best  defence,  because,  from 
beginning  to  end,  he  oarried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  main- 
tained that  slave-society  was  rightful  and  normal,  and  all 
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other  forms  of  society  wrongful  and  abnormal.  Better 
speeches  have  been  made  in  Congress,  but  none  so  good  a 
defence  of  Southern  institutions. 

The  Dejarnettes  originally  settled  in  Amelia  county, 
Virginia.  They  removed  thence  to  Caroline  county,  where 
they  have  resided  for  several  generations.  The  whole  fam- 
ily, with  its  numerous  and  influential  connections,  are  as 
decided  and  zealous  secessionists  as  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Dejar- 
nette  himself. 

Bishop  Meade,  in  his  "  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and 
Families  of  Virginia,'*  gives  much  interesting  and  useful 
information  as  to  the  Huguenots  of  Virginia.  He  devotes 
one  chapter,  in  his  first  volume,  to  the  history  of  their  set- 
tlement at  Manakintown,  on  James*  river,  in  King  Wil- 
liam parish,  now  in  Powhattan  county.  "  By  Act  of 
Assembly,  in  1690,  it  was  assigned  to  the  French  refugees 
who  were  driven  from  their  country  by  the  persecutions  of 
Louis  XIV.**  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685, 
not,  as  Bishop  Meade,  by  oversight,  has  stated,  granted  in 
that  year.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  IV,  in  1598.  We  find 
five  yeai's  elapsing  between  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Huguenots  on  James*  river.  In  the 
meantime,  they  had  probably  been  wandering,  or  tempor- 
arily residing,  in  many  European  States.  No  men,  in 
modern  times,  have  suftered  such  trials  for  conscience  sake, 
as  did  thfese  immigrants.  The  ordeal  throuc^h  which  they 
passed  elevated  their  characters,  and  tiie  reminiscence  of  it 
continues  to  elevate  the  characters  of  their  posterity.  Their 
adventures  would  form  more  interesting  and  instructive 
stories  than  all  the  novels,  and  poems,  and  dramas,  and 
epics,  that  were  ever  written.  How  difterent  from  the 
immigrants  that  have  poured  in  upon  the  North  for  the 
last  twenty  years? — men  who  have  come  among  us  to  grati- 
fy mere  animal  wants,  like  herds  of  buftalo  in  search  of 
better  pastures  ;  or  criminals,  traitors,  agrarians,  and  infi- 
dels, '*vvho  have  quit  their  countr}'^  for  their  country's 
good.**.  We  know  there  have  been  many  valuabliJ  men 
among  the  late  immigrants  to  America,  but  the  worthless, 
the  seditious,  the  vicious  and  the  dangerous,  compose  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole. 

Bishop  Meade  says  that  the  Huguenots  began  to  settle  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  the  year  1660,  and  that  many  settled 
on  the  Kappahannock.  In  the  County  of  Essex,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  there  are  many  Huguenot  I'amilies.  They 
are  highly  respected,  and  have  gi^en  tone  and  character  to 
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the  society  around  them.  It  is  the  most  orderly  and 
reliffioiis  county  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  although  the 
wealthiest,  in  proportion  to  population,  its  citizens  are  as 
remarkable  for  plainness,  affability,  and  simplicity  of  de- 
portment, as  for  their  cordial  hospitality.  They  are  a  seri- 
ous, earnest  people,  and  evince  in  all  things  that  strength 
of  conviction,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  moderation  of 
manner,  that  distinguish  Huguenot  character  everywhere 
in  the  South.  They  are  of  the  Roman  race,  and  the  picked 
people  of  that  race ;  they  were  tried  and  purified  in  the 
ordeal  of  danger  and  adversity ;  purged,  like  the  army  of 
Gideon,  of  all  base  and  worthless  material.  It  is  they  who 
have  given  character  to  South  Carolina,  and  placed  her 
ahead  of  all  other  nations.  South  Carolina  has  effected  a 
great  and  glorious  revolution  as  calmly  apd  quietly  as 
other  States  enact  ordinary  laws.  Her  indomitable  cour- 
age, her  lofty  and  devoted  chivalry,  indulges  in  no  bully- 
ing, or  noise  and  bluster.  She  marches  straight  forward  to 
her  purpose,  with  calm  and  collected  mien,  and  know-s, 
"  Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum/'  Heniy  IV,  of  France,  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave,  once  said  to  his  aristocratic  followers,  that 
"  Gentleman  "  is  our  highest  title.  South  Carolinians  are 
all  heroes — and  more  than  herges — ^they  are  gentlemen. 

Descendants  of  Huguenots  are  scattered  throughout  all 
the  South,  and  constitute  more  than  a  million  of  our  popu- 
lation. Whilst  they  have  done  most  to  elevate  ftd  form 
South  Carolina  character,  they  have  done  much  to  modify 
and  improve  all  Southern  character. 

Descended  ourselves  of  cavaliers  and  Jacobites,  and 
proud  of  the  races  from  which  we  come,  truth,  candor  and 
historic  research  compel  us  to  admitJ  that  the  Huguenots 
are  a  superior  people  to  either  cavaliers  or  Jacobites. 

To  continue  our  citations  from  Bishop  Meade;  he  thus 
concludes  the  chapter  to  which  we  have  already  referred : 
"Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  niention  the  names  of 
those  families  still  remaining  in  Virginia  who  derive  their 
descent  from  Huguenots;  from  information  coming  through 
books  and  individuals,  they  are  as  follows :  Marze,  Fon- 
taine, Dupuy,  Harris,  Sublett,  Watkins,  Markham,  Sully, 
Chafitcen,  Duvall,  Bondurant,  Flournoy,  Potter,  Michaux, 
Pemberton,  Mumford,  Hatcher,  Jaquiline,  Bernard,  Bar- 
rand,  Latan^,  Moncure,  Agee,  Amonet,  Chadouin,  Dibrell, 
Farrar,  Fuqua,  Jeter,  Jordan,  Jouette,  Le  Grand,  Li^non, 
Maupin,  Maxcy,  Pasteur,  Perron,  Thweatt,  Maury,  Massy, 
Boisseau,  Fouche,  Lanieil;  La  Neue.     Concerning  a  few  of 
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them,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  be  not  of  Welsh 
extract,  while  there  are,  doubtless,  others  that  might  be 
added." 

In  Ramsay's  Ilistoiy  of  South  Carolina,  beginning  at 
page  5,  vol.  I,  there  is  some  interesting  matter  as  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Huguenots  in  that  State.  It  is  entirely 
too  meagre,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject.  In 
a  note  there  is  an  account  of  the  adventures  and  sufferings 
of  the  Manigault  family,  that  fortifies  and  confirms  our 
theory,  that  the  history  of  each  immigmnt  would  constitute 
a  thrilling  epic  ! 

We  have  no  room  for  this  note,  but  quote  as  follows : 

"  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
settlement  of  South  Carolina,  contributed  much  to  its  population.  In  it, 
soon  afler  that  event,  were  transplanted  from  France  the  stocks  from  which 
have  sprung  the  respectable  families  of  Bonneau,  Bonnetheau,  Bordeaux, 
Bcnolst,  Boisseau,  Bocquet,  Bacot,  Chavalier,  Cordes,  Couturier,  Chastaigncr, 
Dupre,  Delisle,  Dubose,  Dubois,  Deveaux,  DutarqUe,  De  la  Conselione,  De 
Lesseline,  Douxsaint,  Du  Pont,  'De  Bourdieu,  De  Harriette,  Faucheraud, 
Foissin,  Faysoux,  Gaillard,  Gendron,  Gi^nilliat,  Guerard,  Godin,  Girard- 
eau, Guerin,  Gourdin,  Horry,  Huger,  Jeannerette,  Le^arc,  Laurens,  La 
Roche,  Lenud,  Lansac,  Marfon,  Mayzck,  Maniirault,  Mellichamp,  Mouson, 
Michau,  Neufville,  Prioleau,  Perronneau,  Perdnau,  Porcher,  Postell,  Peyre, 
Poyas,  Ravenel,  Roger,  Simons,  St.  Julien,  Serre,  Trezevant." 

In  a  note,  not  the  one  alteady  referred  to,  we  find  : 

"  The  Rev.  £lia»  Prioleau,  the  founder  of  the  eminently  respectable 
family  o^that  name  in  South  Carolina,  migrated  thither  soon  afler  the 
RevocacK  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  brought  with  him  from  France  a 
considerable  part  of  his  Protestant  congregation.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Anthoine  Pnoli,  who  was  elected  Doge  of  Venice  in  the  year  1618.  Many 
of  his  numerous  descendants,  who  were  born  and  constantly  resided  in  or 
near  Charleston,  have  approached  or  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and 
several  have  survived,  or  now  survive,  to  their  eightieth." 


-••^ 


ABT.  II.— THE  DIVINE  LEGATION  07  THOMAS  JEFFEBSON— ABE  ALL 
MEN  CREATED  FREE  T—ABE  ALL  MEN  CBEATED  WHITE. 

1.  In  the  eighteenthjip century  the  learned  WArburton, 
Bishop  of  Glouces^r,  wrote  a  book  of  stupendous  erudi- 
tion to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses ;  and  in  the 
nineteenth,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  think  that  a  similar 
work,  on  behalf  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  would  be  both  prac- 
ticable and  of  great  utility.  But,  as  there  were  sceptics  in 
tlie  days  of  Warburtou,  so  now  there  are  those  who  reject 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Thomas  Jeff'erson,  and  class  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  among  the  uninspired  scrip- 
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tures.     The  portion  of  that  instrument  which  figures  most 
largely  in  the  diacussion  is  as  follows : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  arc  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator ^with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

With  substantial,  though  not  with  verbal  fidelity,  so 
much  of  this  extract  as  relates  to  liberty  and  equnlity  is 
frequently  condensed,  especially  in  oral  controversies,  into 
the  brief  maxim,  ''All  men  are  born  free  and  equal." 
Over  this  the  combat  deepens  year  by  year.  The  opposing 
forces,  in  their  most  general  classification,  must  be  distin- 
guished, not  with  reference  to  their  estimate  of  Jeft'ersou 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  with  reference 
to  the  institution  of  African  slavery,  which  the  one  class 
opposes  and  tlie  other  advocates. 

2.  The  anti-slavery  class  of  contestants  are  all  Jefferso- 
nian  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  incorporated  the 
above  extract  into  their  party  creed,  and  inscribed  upon 
their  political  phylacteries  the  aphorism  into  which  it  has 
been  condensed.  And  they  take  each  word  in  its  ordinary 
colloquial  sense.  They  hold  that  "all"  means  "all,"  and 
admits  of  no  exception  ;  that  "  men"  means  "  men,"  and 
needs  no  adjective.  They  insist  that  it  is  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Jefferson,  promulgftl  in  "that  sacred  instru- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  therefore  all  men  aVe,  and  ^  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  equal.  With  them  the  force  of  rea- 
son can  no  farther  go.     They  say : 

As  well  deny  arithmetically,  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  or  deny  jijeo- 
metrically,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  ; 
as  to  deny  the  axiomatic,  self-evident,  beaming  truth,  that  all  men  are 
o(]ual. — Sttmtter. 

Their  argument,  reduced  to  syllogistic  form,  stands  thus: 

Major  premise, — All  men  are  born  free; 

Minor  premise,— ^AU  negroes  are  men  ; — therefore, 

Conclusion, — All  negroes  are  born  free. 
Thus  far  they  all  concur ;  but  here  we  find  a  division. 
Taking  this  conclusion  for  truth|fene  school  of  them  go 
faitlier,  and  say  that  the  Bible  contradicts  this  truth,  and 
is,  therefore,  false.  So  wedded  are  they  to  their  theory, 
that  they  rtyect  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  rather  than 
of  Jefferson  ;  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  rather 
than  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ^  The  other 
school  cling,  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  to  the  word  of 
God,  but  close  their  eyes  to  some  passages,  and  wrest 
others  to  their  purpose,  tftid  so  "teach  otherwise"  than 
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itistructed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  *'aud  consent  not  to  whole- 
some words,  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness.*  Nay,  some 
of  them,  who  set  themselves  forward  as  holy  men  of  God, 
proclaimers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  approach  the  infidel 
school  so  near  that  they  even  renounce  and  denounce  the 
holy  God  himself,  on  the  hypothesis  that  His  thoughts  are 
not  iis  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  lie 
can  look  on  it  with  the  least  degree  of  allowance.f  Mr. 
Lincoln  proclaimed,  in  1858,  that  the  wise  statesmen  who 
framed  '*•  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lidependence,"  knowing  "the  tendency  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths."  Li  one  sense,  God  alone  can  establish  truths;  and 
in  the  onlv  sense  in  which  man  can  be  said  to  establish 
them,  namely,  by  evidence,  there  is  no  need  to  establish 
truths  that  are  self-evident.     Ascain,  Mr.  Lincoln  savs: 

"  If  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  conflicting  ^-ith  the  great  landmarks 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indej)en<leuce  ;  if  you  have  listened  to  the  suggestions 
which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate  the  fair  synmietry 
of  its  proportions ;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
not  created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of 
libertv,  let  me  entreat  vou  to  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  declared  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independent'." 

Some  of  this  class,  waxing  grimly  waggish,  say  to  their 
antiim)ni8ts  that  Mr.  Jelierson  omitted  a  very  important 
worR'rom  "the  chart  of  liberty;"  that  he  ought  to  have 
said,  "  all  ivhilc  men  are  created  equal  ;'* — a  sally  which  is 
very  brilliant,  if  wit  improves,  like  wine  with  age,  or,  like 
a  meerschaum  pipe,  with  use.  For  an  exemplification  of 
the  admirable  consistency  of  this  class,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  farther  than  the  northern  State  Constitutions.  In 
the  bill  of  rights  they  declare,  as  in  Massachusetts,  that 
"all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural, 
essential  and  inalienable  rights  ;"  or,  as  in  Maine,  that 
"  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certidn  natural,  inherent  and  inalienable  rights."  Under 
the  generic  term  *' An,"  all  human  beings,  without  dis- 
tinction of  complexion,  age,  sex,  and  certainly  without  ref- 
erence to  property^  are  included.  Yet  these  Constitutions 
limit  the  elective  franchise,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  male 
persons,  aged  twenty-one  years,  residents  of  a  certain  locality 
for  a  given  time,  and  possessed  of  a  specified  amount  of 
property ;  or  they  expressly  except,  as  in  Maine,  paupers, 
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tures.     The  portion  of  that  instrument  which  figures  most 
largely  in  the  discussion  is  as  follows : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator ^with  certain  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

With  substantial,  though  not  with  verbal  fidelity,  so 
much  of  this  extract  as  relates  to  liberty  and  equjili ty  is 
frequently  condensed,  especially  in  oral  controversies,  into 
the  brief  maxim,  *'A11  men  are  born  free  and  equal/' 
Over  this  the  combat  deepens  year  by  year.  The  opposing 
forces,  in  their  most  s^eneral  classification,  must  be  distin- 
guished, not  with  reference  to  their  estimate  of  Jefferson 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  with  reference 
to  the  institution  of  African  slavery,  which  the  one  class 
opposes  and  tl>e  other  advocates. 

2.  The  anti-slavery  class  of  contestants  are  all  JefFerso- 
nian  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  incorporated  the 
above  extract  into  their  party  creed,  and  inscribed  upon 
their  political  phylacteries  the  aphorism  into  which  it  has 
been  condensed.  And  they  take  each  w^ord  in  its  ordinary 
colloquial  sense.  Thej-  hold  that  ''all'*  means  *'all,'*  and 
admits  of  no  exception;  that  "men"  means  '-men,*'  and 
needs  no  adjective.  They  insist  that  it  is  clearly  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Jefferson,  promulgftl  in  "that  sacred  instru- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal ;  therefore  all  men  aVe,  and  ^  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  equal.  With  them  the  force  of  rea- 
son can  no  farther  go.     They  say  : 

As  well  dtmy  arithmetically,  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  or  deny  geo- 
metrically,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points ; 
as  to  deny  the  axiomatic,  self-evident,  beaming  truth,  that  all  men  are 
ecjual. — Sumner. 

Their  argument,  reduced  to  syllogistic  form,  stands  tlius: 

Major  premise, — All  men  are  born  free; 

Minor  premise,— ^AU  negroes  are  men  ; — ^therefore, 

Conclusion, — All  negroes  are  born  free. 
Thus  far  they  all  concur ;  but  here  we  find  a  division. 
Taking  this  conclusion  for  truth^ne  school  of  them  go 
farther,  and  say  that  the  Bible  contradicts  this  truth,  and 
is,  therefore,  false.  So  wedded  are  tliey  to  their  theory, 
that  they  rc^ject  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  rather  than 
of  Jeft'crson ;  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  rather 
than  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ^  The  other 
school  cling,  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  to  the  w^ord  of 
God,  but  close  their  eyes  to  some  passages,  and  wrest 
others  to  their  purpose,  a^id  so  ''teach  otherwise"   than 
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itistructed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  ''and  consent  not  to  whole- 
some words,  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness.*  Nay,  some 
of  them,  who  set  themselves  forward  as  holy  men  of  God, 
proclaimers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  approach  the  infidel 
school  so  nefir  that  the}'  even  renounce  and  denounce  the 
holy  God  himself,  on  the  hypothesis  that  His  thoughts  are 
not  as  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  lie 
can  look  on  it  with  tUe  least  degree  of  allowance.f  Mr. 
Lincoln  proclaimed,  in  1858,  that  the  wise  statesmen  who 
framed  ''  that  immortal  emblem  of  humanity,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Lidependence,"  knowing  "the  tendency  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths."  Li  one  sense,  God  alone  can  establish  truths;  and 
in  the  onlv  sense  in  which  man  can  be  said  to  establish 
them,  namely,  by  evidence,  there  is  no  need  to  establish 
truths  that  are  self-evident.     As^ain,  Mr.  Lincoln  savs: 

**  If  you  have  been  taught  doctrines  oonflictinjr  ^'ith  the  great  laudmarks 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  if  you  have  listened  to  the  suggestions 
which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur,  and  mutilate  the  fair  synunetry 
of  its  proportions ;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
not  created  equal  in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our  chart  of 
libertv,  let  me  entreat  vou  \jq  come  back  to  the  truths  that  are  declared  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independeu^\" 

Some  of  this  class,  waxing  grimly  waggish,  say  to  their 
antam)nist8  that  Mr.  Jefferson  omitted  a  very  important 
wor^from  ''the  chart  of  liberty;"  that  he  ought  to  have 
said,  "  all  wh'dc  men  are  created  equal ;" — a  sally  which  is 
very  brilliant,  if  wit  improves,  like  wine  with  age,  or,  like 
a  meerschaum  pipe,  with  use.  For  an  exemplification  of 
the  admirable  consistency  of  this  class,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  farther  than  the  northern  State  Constitutions.  In 
the  bill  of  rights  they  declare,  as  in  Massachusetts,  that 
"all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural, 
essential  and  inalienable  rights  ;"  or,  as  in  Maine,  that 
"  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  natural,  inherent  and  inalienable  rights."  Under 
the  generic  term  "An,"  all  human  beings,  without  dis- 
tinction of  complexion,  age,  sex,  and  certainly  without  ref- 
erence to  'propcrbj^  are  included.  Yet  these  Constitutions 
limit  the  elective  franchise,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to  male 
persons,  aged  twenty-one  years,  residents  of  a  certain  locality 
for  a  given  time,  and  possessed  of  a  specified  amount  of 
propcrt//;  or  they  expressly  except,  as  in  Maine,  i:)anpers. 


*I  Tim.,  vi,  3.  flleniy  Ward  Bceeher's  Foat  Day  Sermon. 
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persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed.  Thus, 
on  their  own  showino:,  these  Constitutions  deprive  several 
classes  of  men  of  their  birthrights— equality. 

3.  The  crusading  squadrons  under  Godfrev  of  Bouil- 
lon, were  scarcely  more  various  in  nationality  than  the  pro- 
slavery  class  of  combatants  in  doctrinal  complexion.  They 
may  be  distinguished  into  four  schools,  of  which  the  first 
admit  tliat  the  anti-slavery  syllogism  is  true  in  its  premises 
and  correct  in  its  conclusion ;  yet  insist  that  the  cause  of 
slavery  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  Their  reasoning  is  sub- 
stantially as  follows : 

**  That  all  men  are  bom  free,  is  not  to  be  disputed.  No  infant  is  subject 
to  slavery,  because  free  from  both  civil  and  moral  obligation,  beizig  incapa- 
ble, bv  nature,  of  comprehending  the  obligation  of  moral  rule.  The  slave 
himself  was  created  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  the  institution  of  slavery, 
because  slavery  is  moral,  and,  therefore,  the  slave  is  not  morally  bound  by 
it  until  he  arrives  at  years  of  accountabilitv.  But,  at  the  a^e  of  acopunta- 
bility,  he  passes  out  of  the  natural  into  the  social  state.  In  the  days  of 
Moan,  God  subjected  the  descendants  of  Ham  to  the  state  of  slavery ; 
therefore,  it  is  right  and  moral,  being  the  will  of  God.  Slaver^",  as  a  system 
of  social  life,  prevails  between  the  black  and  the  white  man  ;  theivfore, 
slavery,  as  a  system  of  rules,  constitutes  a  right  system  between  the  black 
and  the  white  races — a  system  having  the  Divine  sanction."* 

The  very  popular  argument  in  favor  of  slavery,  deduced 
from  the  curse  pronounced  by  No#h  upon  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  involves  the  idea,  that  what- 
ever is  prophesied  in  the  word  of  God  has  His  apMpba^ 
tion,  and  is  therefore  right.  This  would  justify  the  betRtyal 
of  Jesus  by  Judas;  His  rejection  by  the  Jews,  and  His  cruci- 
fixion by  the  "wicked  hands"  of  the  Roman  soldiery.  The 
argument  that  slavery  exists  as  a  social  system,  and  is 
therefore  right,  is  a  special  application  of  the  untenable 
doctrine  of  Fope,  that 

Spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Whether  it  be  true  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  these  adjectives  are 
employed.  They  are  relative  terms!!^  To  decide  the  ques- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  know  in  regard  to  what  conditions 
the  liberty  and  equality  of  men  are  to  be  tested.  Are  all 
men  created  equal  in  size,  weight,  health,  strength,  beauty, 
worldly  circumstances  and  expectancies?  It  is  fairly  pre- 
sumable that  Mr.  Jefferson  affirmed  equality  of  political 
rights  ,alone ;  but  even  in  this  restricted  sense,  equality  can- 

•  De  Bow'b  Review,  New  Series;  vo..IV,pp.  171, 175— August,  1860. 
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not  be  predicated  of  all  men,  unless  they  be  contemplated 
apart  from  their  social  surroundings ;  and  this  involves  a 
contradiction,  since  it  shuts  out  the  idea  of  political  rights 
altogether.  Before  answering  whether  all  men  are  born 
free,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  "Free  from  what?"  They  are 
certainly  free  from  "moral  and  civil  control"  until  they 
"arrive  at  years  of  accountability;"  or,  in  other  words,  free 
from  them  till  they  become  subject  to  them.  Compared 
with  the  slave  in  prison,  the  slave  at  large  is  free;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  not  free  with  reference  to  his  master. 
In  some  aspects,  that  no  man  is  born  free,  "is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted." Ifone  is  born  free  from  natural  laws.  And  what 
creature,  at  its  birth,  is  more  entirely  dependent,  more 
utterly  destitute  of  volition,  more  subject  to  arbitrary  dis- 
position by  other  beings,  than  even  the  monarch  born  ?  Is 
he  free  to  do  what  he  wills,  to  go  where  he  wills,  or  to 
remain  where  he  is  when  the  nurse  wills  that  he  shall  be 
removed  ?  Even  in  a  political  sense,  that  all  are  not  born 
free,  is  simply  a  stubborn  truth,  which  it  is  folly  to  deny. 
The  Abolitionist  himself  means  only  that  all  ought  to  be 
born  free;  that  freedom  is  their  right.  But  he  is  not  born 
politically  free,  the  circumstances  of  whose  birth,  as  civil 
society  is  organized  around  him,  subject  him  to  involuntaiy 
servitude  when  he  shall  have  arrived  "at  j^ears  of  account- 
ability," lie  whom  the  municipal  laws,  under  which  he  is 
born,  ^empt  from  such  future  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  his  own  crimes,  is  born  free  in  the  limited  sense 
of  the  law. 

4.  The  second  school  of  pro-slavery  disputants  are  dis- 
tinguishable into  two  varieties — the  one  exegetical,  the 
other  emcndatory.  Neither  deny,  but  the  former  explain, 
the  latter  modify,  the  Jeftei'sonian  maxim  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  have  adopted  as  their  major  premise.  The 
exegetical  variety  rely  on  that  hermeneutical  canon  which 
requires  a  consideration  of  the  scope  or  design  of  the 
writer,  and  the  historic  circumstances  surrounding  him  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote.  They  say  that  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written,  the  colonies  were  groan- 
ing under  the  oppressive  Government  of  England,  and 
contemplated  a  scission  from  that  Government;  that  Mr. 
Jefferson's  design  was  to  justify  that  scission  to  mankind; 
hence  his  meannig  must  be  circumscribed  by  the  periphery 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  England.  The  clause 
in  question,  therefore,  means  that,  under  the  British  Con- 
stitution, all  men  are  born  equal ;  in  other  words,  that  all 
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British  subjects  are  born  equal.  Uufortunately  for  this 
exegesis,  the  Declaration  does  not  attribute  it  to  the  British 
Constitution,  but  to  the  Creator,  that  all  men  are  endowed 
with  the  inalienable  right  of  liberty.  "Is  He  the  God  of  the 
Jews  onlv?  Is  He  not  also  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Yes,  of  the 
Gentiles,  also,"  says  the  apostle  Paul.*  And  is  lie  the 
Creator  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  only  ?  Is  He  not  also  of  the 
Saxon,  the  Gaul,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniard,  the  Ethiopian? 
Yes,  of  these  also.  If,  then,  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  liberty,  the  dowry  belongs 
as  much  to  these  as  to  the  British  subject.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  held  his  doctrine  as 
applicable  not  more  to  Amerit3ans  than  to  the  French, 
with  whom  he  sympathized  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
republican  government.  Nay,  more  ;  he  applied  the  doc- 
trine to  the  negro,  too,  for,  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion, rejected  by  the  signei*s,  he  charged  the  Crown  of 
England  with  violating  human  nature's  "most  sacred  rights 

of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people, 

captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery,"  &c.  But  more 
than  that;  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  England  say  no 
more  for  the  white  man  than  for  the  Canaanite.  In  the 
cases  of  Smith  vs.  Brown  and  Cooper,  and  Smith  vs.  Gould,t 
the  Court  affirmed  that  "the  common  law  takes  no  notice 
of  negroes  being  different  from  other  men."  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  declared  that  "as  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into 
England  he  becomes  free."  If  the  same  provision  did  not 
operate  in  Virmnia,  the  reason  is  assigned  by  the  same 
Judge.  "The  laws  of  England  do  not  extend  to  Virs^inia, 
being  a  conquered  country,  their  law  is  what  the  King 
pleases."  Again,  the  Constitution  and  law,  by  whose  light 
we  are  asked  to  interpret  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
speak  thus,  in  the  language  of  the  bard  of  Olney — 

*'  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Ilereive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
They  tou^h  our  country,  and  their  sha?klc3  fall."J 

And,  again,  hear  the  voice  of  the  law  of  England  in  the 
words  of  Currau  : 

"  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  commen- 
surate with,  and  inseparable •  from,  the  British  soil;  which  proclaims,  even 
to  tlic  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British 
earth,  that  tlie  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the 


*  Rom.  '\\\,2?. 
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genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom 
may  have  been  pronouncea ;  no  matter  what  complexion,  incompatible  with 
freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him ;  no  mat- 
ter in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down ;  no 
matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of 
slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar 
and  the  god  sink  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own 
majesty ;  nis  bodv  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  that  burst  from 
around  him,  and  ne  stands  redeemed,  regci\erated  and  disenthralled,  by  the 
irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation."* 

It  thus  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
judge,  the  poet,  and  the  orator,  that,  in  whatever  sense  the 
British  laws  and  Constitution  award  freedom  to  any  man, 
they  award  it  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  birth  or  complex- 
ion. If,  then,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr. 
Jefferson  declared  a  principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  claimed  it  for  the  colonies,  he  claimed  what  would 
have  been  as  available  to  the  negro  as  to  the  white  man. 
But,  again  :  in  the  very  focal  point  of  the  British  domin- 
ion, one  babe  is  born  heir  to  the  sceptre  and  the  crown, 
while  within  a  stone's  cast  hundreds  are  born  to  penury 
and  toil.  Such  is  the  equality  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Then,  did  Mr.  Jefferson  invoke 
that  Constitution  when  he  wrote  "  all  men  are  created 
equal?"  Nay,  he  then  assailed  that  Constitution.  lie  did 
not  say,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  evident  from  the 
law  and  Constitution  of  England,"  but,  ''We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  SELF-evident." 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emendators  see  clearly  that 
the  Jeffersonian  maxim  contradicts  existing  facts ;  that 
negro  slaves  are  not  born  free  and  equal  to  the  white  man; 
therefore,  without  resorting  to  ingenious  methods  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  discrepancy,  they  undertake  for  Jefferson 
what  Mr.  Collier  has  for  Sliakespeare — to  restore  the  origi- 
nal text.  They  seriously  adopt  what  their  antagonists  utter 
in  derision,  and  insist  that,  by  a  mere  oversight  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, or  an  omission  by  his  amanuensis,  the  word  "white" 
was  omitted,  he  having  intended  to  say,  "All  wldte  men  are 
created  equal."  These  persons  possess,  at  least,  the  merit 
of  being  unsophisticated.  If  they  would  open  their  eyes  a 
little  wider,  they  would  perceive  that  the  amended  text  is 
still  wide  of  the  truth. 

6.  The  third  school  of  pro-slavery  disputants  are  the 
political  heretics  already  alluded  to.  With  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  flatly  deny 


*  Speech  in  behalf  of  Mr.  liowan. 
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the  major  premise  of  the  anti-slavery  syllogism.  Of  these, 
their  JefFersonian  allies  would  say,  perhaps,  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  patient  and  philosophic,  but  are  of  that 
Alexandrian  temperament  which  prefers  to  cut  Gordian 
knots  rather  than  puzzle  themselves  about  untying  them, 
and  are  driven  into  political  infidelity  or  heresy  by  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  white  "  from  the  Jeffersonian 
axiom.  If,  however,  the  possession  of  truth  in  greater 
measure  be  a  criterion  of  superiority  in  philosophy,  the 
balance  must  be  struck  in  favor  of  those  who  will  not 
receive  even  the  most  popular  maxim  without  examination. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Divine  Legation  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  nor  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  recos^nize  in  him  a  fallible,  and  some 
would  say  a  very  peccable  mortal,  and  esteem  the  Declara- 
tion a  very  meritorious,  but  uninspired  document,  which 
has  done  much  for  America  and  the  world,  but  which  is  no 
less  amenable  to  criticism  than  any  other  human  composi- 
tion. These  heretics  dispute  what  the  orthodox  say  is  not 
to  be  disputed.  They  say  that  all  men  are  not  created  free 
and  equal;  that  liberty  is  not  an  "inalienable"  right.  One 
speaketh  in  this  wise  : 

"  None  can  deny  that  Jefferson  was  a  pure  and  disinterested  patriot ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  he  suffered  his  ambition,  stimulated  by  vehement 
opposition,  to  lead  him  into  the  advocacy  of  principles  and  doctrines  which, 
il'  traced  to  their  consequences,  would  prove  totally  subversive  of  those 
grand  ideas  of  human  liberty  and  emancipation,  which  he  so  zealously 
labored  to  establish  and  perpetuate.  From  the  speculative  philosophy  of 
the  French  revolutionists  he  imbibed  many  of  those  extreme  and  radical 
notions  of  government  wliich  he  attempted,  and  with  no  little  success,  to 
incorjx)rate  into  American  politics."*  **  He  was  the  apostolic  head  and  ex- 
pounder of  the  new  creed — the  friend  of  Paine,  the  pupil  of  Danton  and 
Aiurat,  the  promulgator  of  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  the  *  fierce  democ- 
racie/  His  republicanism  meant  the  republicanism  of  Couthon,  Anachar- 
sis,  Clootz  and  St.  Just — red,  very  red,  and  right  red  republicanism — ^the 
.republicanism  of  numerical  force,  mob  violence,  popular  frenzy,  and  demo- 
cratic license.  It  meant  no  government,  no  law,  no  order,  but  such  as 
should  express  the  wild  and  irregular  impulses  of  a  drunken  and  in*esnonsi- 
ble  multitude.  A  system,  social  and  political,  embodying  the  principles  of 
Rousseau,  and  the  ethics  of  Pi"oudhon ;  recognizing  no  authority,  but  the 
empire  of  the  *  higher  law ;'  admitting  no  fixed  rule  of  conduct,  but  the 
illumination  of  the  *  inner  light ;'  and  acknowledging  no  obligation  longer 
than  passion  and  temporary  expediency  should  decree  its  repudiation  and 
annulment."! 

Then  Jefferson  was  not  infallible.  Another  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  principles  above  quoted  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence, 

*  Di>  Bow's  Roview,  New  Series,  Vol.  III.  p.  619;  June,  I860. 
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'*  Arc  at  war  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  and  equally  at  war 
with  Christian  marri^e,  and  with  private  property  in  lands :  for  such  mar- 
riage deprives  the  wife  of  liberty,  which  is  "  inalienable  ;"  and  property  in 
lands  destroys  human  equality,  and  begets  serious  loss  of  liberty — for  the 
landholders  can  command  the  labor  of  the  landless,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  liberty ;  or,  if  they  refuse  to  work,  starve  them,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  life."* 

Yet  another,  in  an  essay,  received  since  this  article  was 
written,  says : 

**  It  is  assumed  by  writers  on  natural  law  to  be  an  incontestable  principle 
that '  all  men  inherit  from  nature  perfect  liberty  and  independcnc^e.*  Tnia 
maxim,  almost  universally  received  as  a  truism,  is  supported  by  neither  phi- 
losophy nor  experience.     The  marriage  relation,  no  less  than  the  parental 

relation,  is  a  natural  relation If  marriage  is  a  natural  relation,  society 

must  also  be  a  natural  relation,  for  the  one  is  the  lomcal  consequence  of  the 
other.  Man,  at  his  birth,  is  but  a  helpless  animal,  imperfect  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind,  guided  by  instinct  instead  of  reason,  and  dependent  for  his 
physical  growth  and  mental  development  on  some  of  the  individual  mem- 
oers  of  existing  society.  This  state  of  infantile  helplessness  and  absence  of 
moral  accountability,  precludes  the  idea  that  man,  at  the  outset  of  his  social 
career,  enjoys  the  advantages  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  indepen- 
dence  £ven  after  he  has  attained  to  the  perfection  of  manhood 

he  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  surrendering  his  personal  opinions,  and 
his  ideas  of  right  and  justice,  to  the  traditional  and  positive  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  predominant  civilization,  which  are  the  accumulated  results 
of  experience,  and  the  natural  fruit  of  progressive  intellectuality."! 

7.  The  fourth  school  of  pro-slavery  dispntsnts  attack 
the  anti-slavery  syllogism  in  its  minor  proposition.  They 
admit  the  major,  that  all  men  are  born  free,  but  imagine 
that  they  have  discovered  some  esoteric  meaning  in  the 
word  "  men,*'  as  employed  in  the  Jettersonian  aphorism. 
To  establish  that  meaning,  thev  draw  largely  on  the  Bible, 
and  still  more  copiously  on  the  imagination;  they  climb 
genealogical  trees,  grub  among  Hebrew  rooiSj  dig  down  into 
the  bowel*  of  the  earth,  wrap  themselves  in  the  mantle  of 
philosophy,  and  surround  themselves  with  a  body-guard 
of  sciences.  They  handle  the  subject  theologically,  geo- 
logically, oryctologically,  palfleontologically,  archteologically, 
chronologically,  genealogically,  orismologically,  philologi- 
cally,  etymologically,  zoologically,  herpetologically,  ophio- 
logically,  mazologically,  physiologically,  osteologically,  myo- 
logically,  ethnologically,  psychologically,  sociologically,  and 
often,  quite  illogically.  One  declares  that,  in  the  memor- 
able passage  above  quoted  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
Eendence,  "  Mr.  Jefferson  used  the  word  men  in  its  original 
[ebrew  sense  ;''J  but  fails  to  show  that  Mr.  Jefferson  knew 
one  Hebrew  letter,  from  aleph  to  tau  ;  or  knew  that  there 

•  Id.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  177  :  August,  1860.  fid..  Vol.,  V.  pp.  198,  IW:  February,  IMl. 
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was  anythinff  peculiar  in  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  word 
"  men  ;*'  or  that  he  was  capable  of  doing  a  thing  so  silly  as 
to  use  words  in  a  sense  which  would  not  be  understood  by 
one  in  a  thousand  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  On  the 
hypothesis  of  his  Divine  Legation,  indeed,  this  would  not 
be  necessary,  for,  under  the  theopneustic  impulse,  he  might 
have  used  words  in  a  sense  not  fully  revealed  to  himself, 
and  whose  occult  meaning  it  was  reserved  for  later  wisdom 
to  unfold.  That  wisdom,  going  back  to  the  nomenclature 
of  Eden,  employs  a  vast  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity 
to  prove  that  there  were  human  races  inferior  to  the 
Adamic  race;  that  "'the  inferior  races  were  blacky'*  and 
never  designated  by  the  word  Adam,  or  man,  but  by  the 
word  nachash;  and  that  "the  Adamic  race  appropriated 
the  terms  man  and  mankind  exclusively  to  itself.'*  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  some  who  thus  learnedly  discourse,  are  often 
rather  in  pursuit  of  what  is  7iew  than  of  what  is  true.  And, 
after  all,  the  distinction  between  them  and  those  who 
would  be  content  to  insert  the  word  "white*'  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  They 
affirm  that  the  word  "men"  is  used  in  that  instrument 
"in  its  original  Hebrew  sense;'*  that  this  sense  was  applied 
"exclusively**  to  the  white  race,  and  therefore  excludes 
black  men ;  which  simply  means  that,  when  Mr.  Jefterson 
wrote  "men,**  he  meant  ^^ white  men."  Thus  the  partition 
that  divides  great  wit  from  madness  is  scarce  so  thin  as 
that  which  sometimes  intervenes  between  great  learning 
and  simplicity.  And,  after  all,  the  learned  theory,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  use  of  the  word  men,  melts 
into  thin  air  before  the  expunged  paragraph  before  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  King  of  England  is  complained  of,  on 
account  of  the  African  slave  trade,  which  is  designated  as 
"  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold." 

8.  Apart  from  its  bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  Dec- 
claration  of  Independence,  and  the  dignification  of  it« 
author,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  spend  some  moments  in 
examining  this  nachash  theory.  And  here  the  path  of 
inquiry  conducts  to  the  inspired  Scriptures,  a  holy  ground 
where  it  is  proper  to  stand  with  unsandled  feet,  and  pro- 
ceed with  circumspection.  Some  there  are  who,  more  or 
less  advanced  in  scepticism,  are  disposed,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  reject  such  portions  of  the  word  of  God  as  rise  above  the 
level  of  their  understanding  or  spread  beyond  the  borders 
of  their  information ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  such 
portions  as  allegories  or  apologues,  and  reduce  them  to 
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some  fanciful  and  arbitrary  interpretation.  Othera,  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  attach  to  the  received  translation  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  prevailing  notion  of  its  meaning,  no  small 
portion  of  that  reverence  which  is  due  alone  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  book.  They  would  debar  the  ichthyologist 
from  any  examination  of  the  narrow  esophagus  of  the 
whale,  and  the  astronomer  from  questioning  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  around  the  earth,  lest  the  sacred  narrative  should 
be  proved  untrue.  Both  extremes  are  wrong.  It  is  fair  to 
applv  to  the  Bible  the  same  hermeneutical  rules  that  are 
applied  to  the  writings  of  Homer,  Xenophon,  Dembsthenes, 
Virgil,  Tacitus  or  TuUy.  Coming  to  the  common  reader, 
through  the  medium  of  translations,  made  by  men  of  falli- 
ble judgment  and  limited  information,  errors  are  to  be 
expected ;  and  when  the  light  of  any  science  reveals  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  of  God,  all  previous  errors  of 
translation  ought  to  be  removecf.  If  science  should  reveal 
truths  which  contradict  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible,  then 
the  Bible  must  be  rejected  as  untrue,  because  "no  lie  is  of 
the  truth."*  They  who  tremble  for  the  Bible  when  a  truth 
is  discovered  which  contradicts  our  received  translation,  or 
our  fallible  interpretation  of  it,  seem  to  betray  a  secret 
doubt  of  its  authenticity.  If  it  be  indeed  the  word  of  God, 
time  and  learned  research  will  vindicate  its  truth,  and 
remove  every  appearance  of  contradiction.  But  if  truth 
will  subvert  the  Christian  religion,  let  it  go,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  driven  from  the  earth  the  better;  for  truth  is  ever  to 
be  preferred  to  error.  It  is  only  as  "the  truth"  that 
Christianity  claims  or  deserves  our  acceptance.  If,  then,  it 
proves  to  be  but  "  a  cunningly  devised  fable,"  why  should 
it  be  longe#received  as  truth  ? 

9.  The  opinion  of  Vater,  quoted  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Gliddon,t  that  "  faith  in  Christ  can  set  no  limits  to  critical 
inquiries;  otherwise  He  would  hinder  the  knowledge  of 
Truth,"  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Such  inquiries,  di- 
rected toward  the  Scriptures,  with  the  honest  desire  either 
to  decide  whether  they  are  indeed  a  revelation  from  God, 
or  to  ascertain  what  truths  they  reveal,  and  what  duties 
they  enjoin,  so  far  from  being  censurable,  are  highly  to  be 
commended.  But,  as  the  Scriptures  purport,  and,  by  many 
of  the  strongest,  brightest  and  most  cultivated  intellects, 
are  believed  to  be  the  word  of  God,  even  the  sceptic  should 
approach  such  a  task  with  profound  respect.     With  what 

*  I  John  ii,  21.  fTypen  of  Mnnkind,  p.  675. 
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reverence,  then,  Bhould  it  be  approached  by  him  who  is 
already  convinced  that  the  volume  is,  indeed,  the  word  of 
God.  He  should  not  dare  to  open  it  merely  to  seek  for  a 
plausible  support  of  some  favorite  theory ;  nor  even  as  an 
armory  from  which  he  may  borrow  weapons  to  defend  his 
rights,  however  dear  those  rights  may  be;  but  simply  to 
learn  what  is  the  truth,  and  humbly  to  receive  it,  though  it 
should  be  bitter  to  his  palate.  When,  with  any  other  feel- 
ing or  desire,  he  is  disposed  to  apply  the  tests  of  philosophy 
to  the  word  of  God,  subordinate  it  to  the  presurmised  teach- 
ings of  any  science,  give  fanciful  interpretations  to  its  words, 
broach  new  and  startling  theories,  and  tamper  with  those 
genealogical  tables  which  are  designed  as  indices  to  point 
the  way  from  the  first  Adam,  in  whom  all  died,  to  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  in  whom  shall  all  be  made  alive,  he  should 
bethink  him  of  the  solemn  and  oft-repeated  warnings 
against  a  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy,  after  the  traditions 
ot  men,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ;  profane,  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science, 
falsely  so-called,  which  some  professing  have  erred  con- 
cerning the  faith;  divers  and  strange  doctrines;  foolish 
and  unlearned  questions ;  genealogies,  and  contentions, 
and  strifes  about  words,  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  subverting 
of  the  hearers,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil 
surmisings,  perverse  dispu tings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds, 
and  destitute  of  the  truth,  intruding  into  things  which  they 
have  not  seen,  vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fleshly  mind.* 
Giving  due  heed  to  these  earnest  warnings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  let  the  question  be  now  considered  whether,  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  "man"  is  applied  exclusively  to 
the  white  race. 


ABT.  Ill— EQUAL  BIGHTS  AND  EXCLXTSIVE  PBOFEBTT. 

No  proposition  is  plainer  than  that  if  all  n\en  have  equal 
rights  to  the  objects  of  the  human  desires — the  objects  of 
property — ^that  no  one  man  can  have  a  right,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others. 

Take,  for  example,  any  object  of  desire,  let  it  be  either 
land  or  personal  property,  and  if  men  have  equal  rights  to 
their  possession  and  enjoyment,  then  it  follows,  conclusively, 
that  no  one  man  can  have  a  right  to  exclude  another — to 

•Col.,  ii,  8, 18;  I  Tim.,  i,  4;  vi,  4,5,  20;  11  Tim.,  ii,  14,  23;  Tit.,iii,  9;  Heb.,  xiii,  9,  kc^  &c. 
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deprive  him  of  his  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
them,  without  his  consent  and  agreement.  Were  he  to  do 
so,  his  conduct  would  be  violative  of  the  principle  of  eqiialitj^ 
of  right.  Community  of  goods  is  the  logical  result  of  equali- 
ty 01  right. 

Equal  rights  and  exclusive  property  are  opposing  terms, 
and  are  wholly  irreconcilable. 

Whoever,  therefore,  advocates  the  principle  of  equal 
right  to  enjoy  and  to  hold  the  possessions  of  life — the  ob- 
jects of  property — thereby  denies  that  men  have  equal 
rights. 

vVhoever  favors  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  property,  une- 
quivocally, by  such  an  advocacy,  denies  that  men  in  social 
life  have  equal  rights. 

What  we  mean  by  inequality  of  right  is,  that  one  man 
has  either  an  inferior  or  a  better  right  to  hold  and  to  enjoy 
any  object  of  property  than  another  man. 

What  we  mean  by  equality  of  right  is,  that  one  man- 
cannot  possibly  have  either  a  better  or  less  right  than 
another  to  enjoy  the  things  that  tend  to  please  and  to 
gratify  the  heart  of  man. 

The  question  on  hand  is  this — Is  the  present  social  state 
of  man  philosophically  regulated,  on  the  principle  of  equal 
or  unequal  rights,  touching  the  objects  of  the  human  affec- 
tions ? 

There  are  two  parties  on  this  question  in  opposition. 
The  principle  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their  rights  to  enjoy 
these  objects,  logically,  runs  into  community  of  goods,  and 
this  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  parties.  A  can  have  no  right 
to  exclude  B,  to  deprive  him  of  tne  use  and  enjoyment  of  any 
object  of  pr^erty  which  they  both  desire  at  the  same  time, 
if  the  right  of  B  be  the  equal  of  that  of  A.  If  B  insist  on 
his  right  to  its  use  and  enjoyment,  A  will  have  to  submit  to 
common  use,  if  he  submit  to  the  right  on  the  supposition 
given. 

If  I  have  a  horse  in  my  use  and  possession,  I  can  only  so 
retain  him  rightly,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  men  desiring 
to  have  and  to  use  him,  if  I  have  better  right  than  they;  and 
I  have  a  better  right,  then  our  rights  are  uncquaL 

The  point  that  we  shall  seek  to  maintain  in  what  is  to 
follow,  is,  that  the  social  state  of  man  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  unequal  laws,  and  that  the  welfare  of  society  is  due 
and  attributa,ble  to  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  these 
unequal  rights. 

For  example,  we  insist  that  the  marriage  state  in  social 
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life  is  under  the  government  of  unequal  rights,  and  that 
these  unequal  rights  tend  to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  that 
state.  What  is  true  of  the  marriage  state  is  true  of  all  the 
other  relations  of  social  life.  The  husband  has,  in  respect 
to  the  objects  that  attract  the  human  affections,  some  rights 
that  the  wife  has  not.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
rights  in  respect  to  other  matters,  the  superior  of  those  of 
the  husband.  We  insist  that  the  true  secret  of  domestic 
felicity  is  due  and  attributable  to  the  existence  and  the 
observance  of  these  unequal  rights.  Where  the  right  of 
the  wife  is  the  superior  of  that  of  the  husband,  the  path  of 
duty  for  him,  as  well  as  the  path  of  happiness  in  that  rela- 
tion, is  in  the  submission  to,  and  observance  of  this  social 
inequality.  He  must  defer  to  her  superior  right,  if  he 
desire  the  welfare  of  this  social  state.  If  he  does  not  defer 
to  it,  he  violates  the  regulations  that  govern  the  marriage 
state.  And  in  doing  so  he  acts  wrong,  or  is  in  the  wrong. 
This  could  not  be  so  were  their  rights  equal.  A  slave  in 
the  relation  of  slavery,  has  rights  in  certain  cases,  and  in 
respect  to  certain  objects  of  desire,  that  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  master.  He  has  rights  as  a  husband  and  as  a 
father  which  the  master  does  not  have.  Hence,  their  rights 
are  unequal. 

In  respect  to  labor,  the  right  of  the  master  is  to  manage 
and  control  the  will  of  the  slave.  In  thia  regard  their 
rights  are  unequal,  and  yet  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
this  social  relation  in  life  is  alone  attributable  to  the  exist- 
ence and  to  the  observance  of  these  inequalities  of  rights. 

In  the  slavery  relation,  the  slave  has  the  right  of  life. 
He  has  also  certain  marital  rights  as  a  slave.  These  rights 
tend  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  stail  of  slavery, 
and  hence  every  master  is  in  dutv  bound — is  bound  in 
moral  obligation  to  govern  his  conduct  on  the  basis  of  the 
existence  of  these  superior  rights. 

Hence,  if  the  master  takes  the  life  of  his  slave,  he  violates 
the  right,  disregards  the  regulations  that  govern  this  state, 
and  hence  does  wrong,  or  is  in  the  wrong,  and  is  deaf  to 
the  right  of  his  slave. 

The  slave,  also,  as  a  husband,  has  the  right  to  hold  and 
possess  his  wife  and  children  while  in  this  state.  This 
right,  of  course,  must  harmonize  with  the  right  of  the 
master  to  control  and  direct  the  will  of  the  slave,  his  wife 
and  children,  in  respect  to  labor  and  the  fruits  of  it. 

If  a  master  debauches  the  integrity  of  his  slave's  wife  or 
daughter,  he  violates  the  right  of  the  slave — violates  the 
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^  moral  regulations  that  govern  the  state  of  slavery — which 
he  can  only  do  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  the  slave 
in  these  regards  are  the  superior  of  those  held  by  him.  He 
holds  no  right  to  violate  the  marital  relation  existing  be- 
tween his  slave  and  his  slave's  wife — does  not  hold  it,  for 
the  reason,  that  his  slave  does  hold  .t,  and  that  his  slave's 
right  in  this  regard  is  the  better  right.  Hence,  their  rights 
in  respect  to  the  slave's  wife  are  unequal ;  and  hence,  as  we 
insist,  the  welfare  of  the  slavery  relation  depends  on  the 
observance  of  the  unequal  lights  that  prevail  in  that  social 
state. 

Am  I  under  any  obligations  as  a  master  to  study  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  my  slaves  ?  To  see  that  while  they 
labor  for  me — labor  under  my  authority  and  subject  to  my 
will — that  their  substantial  happiness,  pending  the  relation, 
is  secured  ?  How  is  this  question  to  be  answered  ?  Are 
we  to  say  that  such  a  duty  does  devolve  on  me?    Very  well. 

What  is  it  that  makes  any  line  of  conduct  a  duty?  Some 
principle  of  moral  propriety — some  right  in  the  social 
state — some  right  of  man. 

Right  and  duty  are  reciprocal.  If  I  am  under  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  for  the  substantial  happiness  of  my 
slaves,  pending  the  relation  of  slavery  between  me  and 
them,  then,  if  right  and  duty  be  reciprocal  terms,  my  slave 
has  the  right  to  have  his  substantial  happiness  looked  after 
and  maintained,  and  if  I  neglect  it,  I  do  wrong,  or  am  in 
the  wrong — in  the  wrong,  because  I  violated  the  superior 
right,  in  this  regard,  of  my  slave.  I  could  not  be  in  the 
wrong  on  any  other  supposition. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  slave. has  no  right  to  have  his 
substantial  happiness  regarded  by  the  master,  pending  the 
existence %f  this  relation,  then,  of  course,  the  master  is 
under  no  obligation  to  that  eftect.  Obligations  of  duty 
always  and  invariably  grow  out  of  principles  of  moral  pro- 
priety, regulating  the  social  relations  of  life — principles 
that  constitute  the  rights  of  man — the  rights  of  the  social 
state.  What  are  the  rights  of  man  ?  They  are  principles 
of  social  government. 

It  is  a  principle  of  social  government — a  rule  of  conduct 
prescribed  for  society  that  A  shall  not  steal  the  property  of 
B.  Hence  we  say  that  A  has  a  right  to  his  property. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  right  in  the  absence  of  a  mle  of 
conduct  regulating  the  social  state — a  rule  of  conduct  or 
principle  of  moral  propriety,  whose  observance  is  right.  I 
act  right  when,  and  only  when,  I  obey  some  rule  of  social 
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conduct.  I  act  wrong  when  I  violate  a  rule  or  some  prin- 
ciple of  moral  propriety.  The  moral  propriety  of  the  mar- 
riage relation — the  moral  propriety  of  the  slavery  relation — 
the  moral  propriety  of  every  other  relation  in  social  life, 
consists  in  the  rights  of  man  in  those  relations,  and  those 
rights  are  the  rules  of  moral  government  to  which  the  rela- 
tions of  social  life  are  subjected. 

God,  the  Creator,  has  subjected  all  the  relations  of  social 
life  to  principles  of  moral  propriety.  Is  it  proper  for  me, 
as  a  master,  to  see  to  and  to  ^.udy  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  my  slaves  pending  the  relation  of  slavery-  between 
us  ?  If  it  is,  it  is  because  God  has  so  regulated  this  social 
state.  He  regulates  it  to  the  effect  that  the  slave  shall 
honestly  and  laithfully  labor  according  to  my  will,  and  for 
my  benefit,  and  also  regulates  it  still  farther,  to  the  effect, 
that  while  raj^  slave  is  thus  engaged,  I  shall  seek  his  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  Hence,  in  virtue  of  this  latter  moral 
regulation  of  this  state,  my  slave  has  the  right  to  demand 
the  observance  of  this  by  me,  and  if  I  refuse  I  do  wrong, 
or  am  in  the  wrong.  This  shows  that  our  rights  are  un- 
equal, and  also  shows  that  slaves  have  rights  and  are  per- 
sons. 

K  a  man  has  a  horse  in  his  use  and  possession,  and 
another  man  takes  him  away  from  him  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  he  is  said  to  steal  him — is  said  to  violate 
the  right  of  the  man. 

Why  is  stealing  wrong  ?  Why  is  it  improper  for  A,  for 
example,  if  he  has  use  for  any  object  of  dfesire,  and  sees  it 
not  immediately  in  use,  to  take  it  and  use  it  to  his  satisfac- 
tion? 

This  question  brings  up  the  whole  subject  of^property. 
How  did  the  objects  that  men  use  and  desire  in  this  life 
come  to  belong  to  man  ?  They  were  created  by  God  for 
the  use  of  man — created  that  they  might  be  used  by  him 
in  harmony  and  peace.  He  did  not  bestow  them  on  par- 
ticular men  or  particular  families  of  men. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman, 
and  God  created  the  earth  and  all  things  thereon,  for  their 
use  and  benefit.  Hence,  if  this  be  true,  their  children  came 
in  by  inheritance.  They  inherited  the  right  of  their  father 
and  mother.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  they  came  in  in  com- 
mon and  equal  right  ?  The  children  of  the  original  donees — 
the  iss^ue  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  to  whom  God  gave 
the  objects  that  attract  the  desires — the  objects  of  prop- 
erty— necessarily  came  to  own  the  earth  and  the  things 
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thereon,  in  strict  community  of  rights,  and  so  in  commu- 
nity of  ffoods.  Hence,  while  this  state  lasted,  one  child  of 
the  original  donees  could  not  steal  property  from  another, 
because  their  rights  were  equal.  In  order  to  steal  anything, 
there  must  be  unequal  rights — the  right  of  the  man  robbed 
must  be  better  than  the  claim  of  the  man  who  takes  the 
thing  in  dispute.  No  man  can  be  said  to  steal  a  thing 
which  he  has  the  riffht  to  take  and  to  use. 

Hence,  the  "^evy  idea  of  stealing  includes  the  idea  of  ine- 
quality of  right.  The  man  from  whom  a  thing  is  taken 
must  have  a  better  right  than  he  who  takes  and  uses  it  for 
his  individual  purposes,  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  charge  of  roguery. 

If  A  and  B  have  an  equal  right  to  take  and  use  any 
object  of  desire,  the  charge  of  stealing  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated against  either  of  them  if  they  take  it  and  use  it 
whenever  they  choose  and  wherever  it  may  be.  The  chil- 
dren of  a  common  father  have  common  or  equal  rights. 

From  this  it  follows  that  community  of  goods  was  the 
original  design  of  the  Creator — a  design  plainly  deducible 
from  the  fact  of  a  gift  to  the  common  progenitors  of  the 
race  of /nan. 

Paley,  than  whom  there  is  no  more  accurate  moral  theo- 
rist, speaks  of  exclusive  property  as  "  paradoxical  and  un- 
natural." And  so  it  is.  It  is  a  departure  from  the  original 
purpose  of  God,  since  God  originally  purposed  that  the 
earth  should  spontaneously  supply  all  things  needed  for 
human  comfort  and  enjoyment.  Were  the  earth  now  spon- 
taneously to  supply  every  needed  bodily  or  physical  object 
of  enjoyment,  every  requisition  demanded  for  temporal 
comfort  ayd  pleasure,  there  would  be  no  place  or  occasion 
for  exclusive  ownership  ;  especially  if  all  men  were  harmo- 
niously disposed.  The  idea  of  the  writer  is  that  exclusive 
ownership  did  not  come  to  have  the  Divine  sanction  until 
after  the  earth  was  cursed  with  sterility,  until  after  thorns 
and  thistles  came  to  impede  spontaneous  fertility. 

When  did  the  law  that  man  should  labor — should  earn 
physical  enjoyments  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  have  the 
Divine  sanction  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  beginning — certainly 
not  in  the  first  social  state  of  man — his  created  state.  It 
was,  if  the  Scripture  is  to  guide  our  judgments,  in  the  sec- 
ond social  state — the  state  consequent  on  the  fall  of  man. 

The  fall  of  man  means  that  men  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
and  to  fight  over  the  object  of  the  human  desires.  It  was 
not  so  originally,  or  in  the  first  social  state  of  man.  A  dis- 
pute or  a  quarrel  was  then  an  impossibility. 
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If,  now,  community  of  goods  was  the  law  of  the  firat  state 
of  man,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  it  is  the  law  of  our 
present  state  ?  Certainly  not.  Laws  of  social  bearing — 
rules  of  social  conduct  for  a  state  of  primeval  innocence 
and  purity,  are  not  necessarily  the  wisest  and  tlie  best  for 
a  social  state  wholly  different — a  state  where  evil  predomi- 
nates in  the  natural  disposition  of  man. 

We  say  now,  with  Paley,  that  though  exclusive  owner- 
ship is  both  unnatural  and  paradoxical,  when  contrasted 
with  a  state  of  perfect  concord  and  perfect  harmony  of  dis- 
position among  men,  yet  that  it  now  is  both  wise  and  just- — 
both  safe  and  proper.  Every  argument  brought  by  Paley 
in  favor  of  individual  ownership  is  grounded,  not  on  right 
but  on  expediency.  It  is  wise  and  expedient  now,  but  why? 

There  is  but  one  reason  why.  And  that  is,  because  men 
are  not  disposed  properly.  They  are  disposed  to  be  selfish. 
They  are  disposed  to  undue  personal  advantages.  They 
are  disposed  to  fight  and  quarrel  touching  the  objects  of 
property.  In  order  to  meet  this  social  condition,  individual 
ownership  was  instituted.  The  social  state  came  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Creator  according  to  the  law  of  exclusive  own- 
ership, and  not  by  community  of  goods. 

Hence,  now,  we  do  not  hold  our  claim  to  the  objects  of 
property  by  common  or  equal  right,  but  by  exclusive  pro- 
perty— a  system  that  means  inequality  of  right.  Hence, 
now,  a  man  may  have  a  better  right  to  the  use  and  possession 
of  any  object  of  desire  than  another,  and  hence  this  other 
may  be  guilty  of  stealing — a  crime  he  could  not  commit  if 
they  had  equal  right  in  the  social  state. 

No  man  can  defend  exclusive  ownership  on  the  ground 
of  abstract  right;  and  we  defy  the  world  of  letters  to  the 
achievement.  It  is  in  plain  logical  opposition  to  principles 
of  abstract  right,  justice  or  equality — supposing  God  to 
be  the  common  Creator.  There  is  but  one  ground  on 
which  it  can  be  defended,  and  on  that  did  the  great  and 
good  Paley  exclusively  rely:  and  that  way  is,  by  showing 
it  to  be  expedient.  "There  is  a  difficulty,"  says  Paley,  "in 
explaining  the  origin  of  property  in  land  consistently  with 
th^  law  of  nature  ;  for  the  land  was  once,  no  doubt,  com- 
mon ;  and  the  question  is,  how  any  particular  part  of  it  could 
justl}*  be  taken  out  of  the  common  and  so  appropriated  to 
the  first  owner  as  to  give  him  a  better  right  to  it  than 
others ;  and,  what  is  more,  a  right  to  exclude  all  others 
from  it.  Moralists  have  given  many  different  accounts  of 
this  matter ;  which  diversity  alone  is  proof  that  none  of 
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them  are  satisfactory.*'  Common  brotherhood  just  as 
plainly  results  from  unity  of  origin  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. And  yet  this  conclusion  is  not  plainer  or  more 
undeniable  than  that  exclusive  ownership  is  in  opposition 
to  community  of  right  or  common  brotherhood  among  men. 

How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  common  oroth- 
erhood  or  equality  of  ownership  ?  In  reply,  we  maintain 
by  the  doctrine  that  the  theoretical  or  abstract  right  yieMs 
to  the  philosophy  of  necessity,  which  means  the  doctrine 
of  expediency.  What  is  expedient,  under  any  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, IS  necessary.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary 
to  act  with  the  highest  wisdom  under  circumstJinces  that 
forbid  a  resort  to  the  abstract  right.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  we  justify  killing  in  circumstances  of  danger,  threat- 
ening the  loss  of  our  lives,  and  not  that  killing  is  right  in 
the  abstract.  It  is  merely  proper,  or  expedient,  under  the 
circumstances.  Remove  the  circumstances,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  proper  or  justifiable. 

The  death  penalty  reposes  on  the  same  ground.  The 
resort  to  taking  life  is  opposed  to  principles  of  fraternity — 
is  opposed  to  common  brotherhood.  The  welfare  of  socie- 
ty— the  good  of  the  whole,  demands  individual  sacrifices. 
In  other  words,  the  peace  of  society,  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  would  be  sacrificed  were  there  no  resort  made  to 
penalties.  This  places  society  in  circumstances  that  require 
a  resort  to  principles  suited  to  the  circumstances — ^princi- 
ples in  opposition  to  common  fraternity.  Remove  the 
necessity  for  penalties,  and  you  at  once  remove  the  ground 
on  which  a  resort  to  them  can  be  defended. 

Rules  of  action  change  with  circumstances,  while  th^ 
general  rule  of  right  never  varies. 

Had  man  never  fallen,  there  would  never  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  our  race  any  necessity  for  a  depai-ture  from 
the  original  or  abstract  right.    Evil  has  its  peculiar  remedy. 

A  is  called  on  to  kill  B.  States  are  called  on  to  engage 
in  bloody  contests.  Governments  are  called  on  to  inflict 
penalties  on  their  citizens.  The  call  does  not  come  from 
the  theoretical  or  abstract  right.  It  comes  from  the  preva- 
lence of  evil  in  the  natural  dispositions  of  men,  evil  not 
prevailing  originally,  or  when  the  abstract  right  was  insti- 
tuted. It  comes  from  circumstances  that  force  us  to  aban- 
don the  principles  of  universal  fraternity.  And  hence  we 
must  return  to  the  true  social  state  in  proportion  as  men 
return  from  their  long  wanderings  to  virtue  and  to  reli- 
gion. This  should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 
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ABT.  IV.— THE  FALSE  AVB  THE  TBUE  POLITICAL  ECOHOMY. 

INTENDED    AS    AN     INTBOmJCTORY    CHAPTER    TO     A    NEW    ^V^ORK     ON 
MORAL    PATHOLOGY,   BUT   EMBRACED   IN   A   LETTER   TO   A   FRIEND. 

V  I  We  hold  that  all  moral  philosophies,  when  proposed  as 
^  1  universal  truths,  are  false;  but  they  are  always  so  proposed 
by  their  authors,  and  so  held  and  understood  by  those  who 
adopt  them.  Take  a  familiar  instance,  and  one  of  great 
present  practical  importance.  Political  Economy  (as  now 
.  understood)  teaches  that  laisser  faire,  or  " let  alone,"  with  the 
T  I  free  competition  resulting  from  it,  is  a  full  and  adequate  rem- 
edy for  all  moral  and  social  evils.  The  doctrine  is  inculcated 
without  any  definite  scientific  restrictions.  It  leads,  nay  it 
has  already  led,  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Free  Love 
and  no  government.  The  philosophy  is  not  only  "  imper- 
fect," but  false.  Yet  the  laisser  faire,  in  the  moral  world, 
like  the  ^'vis  medicatrix  naturoi  "  in  the  physical  world,  is  a 
useful  force  or  principle^  which  the  moral  pathologist,  aided 
by  tact,  instinct,  experience  and  common  sense,  finds  fre- 
quent occasion  to  apply  in  practice.  The  mother  is  an 
expert  and  adept  in  this  practice,  whilst  educating  her 
child.  She  practices  on  the  protective  principle,  most  sedu- 
lously and  carefully,  whilst  tbe  boy  is  an  infant :  exposes 
him  gradually  to  rough  it  with  other  boys  as  he  grows 
older ;  sends  him  out  to  ride,  swim,  skate  and  shoot  at 
fifteen ;  and  at  twenty-one,  ushers  him  forth  in  the  world  to 
conquer  in  the  war  of  the  wits,  and  to  practise  political 
economy  and  free  trade,  and  to  compete  with  and  get  the 
better  of  (not  cheat)  "  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

The  mother  is  no  philosopher,  knows  nothing  of  the  free 
trade  principle  or  the  protective  principle,  but  with  in- 
tuitive sagacity,  practices  the  one  or  the  other  as  occasion 
may  require. 

A  system  of  philosophj^  should  embrace  both  principles, 
and  lay  down  ascertained  rules  for  the  practice,  use. and 
application  of  the  one  or  the  other.  But  pliilosophy  in  vain 
attempts  to  teach  the  mother  how  and  when  to  apply  either 
of  these  principles,  or  opposite,  yet  concurrent  moral  forces, 
in  the  education  of  her  child,  much  less  is  it  able  to  teach 
the  statesman  how  to  apply  them  in  the  government  of  a 
nation.  In  either  case,  I  propose  to  watch  the  symptoms 
or  prevalent  phenomena,  and  to  practice  tentatively  and 
pathologically. 

I  would  not  dignify  the  thousand  minute,  subtle,  and  but 
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partly-detected  principles  or  forces  which,  conjointly,  con- 
trol, move  and  govern  the  moral,  animal,  vegetable  and 
inanimate  world  with  the  term  philosophy.  Each  force  or 
principle  is  true,  useful  and  healthful,  when  applied  in 
proper  quantities  and  at  proper  times — noxious  when  used 
to  excess  or  used  on  improper  occasions.  This  is,  I  pre- 
sume, exactly  what  you  mean  in  your  letter,  when  you  say  : 
"  What  I  hold  is,  that  '  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.* 
That  our  philosophy  is  always  imperfect,  but  not,  therefore, 
useless.'* 

Not  useless,  but  very  useful  (I  agree  with  you),  if  no  one 
system  is  pushed  to  extremes,  and  adopted  as  the  sole  guide 
of  conduct.  The  common  maxims  or  sayins^s  which  all  the 
world  (^uote,  are  all  and  each  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
discriminating  common  sense  alone  knows  when  and  how 
to  apply.  These  maxims,  like  the  professed  systems  of 
philosophy,  are  contradictory  the  one  of  the  other.  All 
sometimes  true  and  useful,  at  others,  false  and  noxious. 
Horace,  among  profane  writers,  I  deem  the  greatest  philos- 
opher, because  he  proposed  the  partial  and  occasional  adop- 
tion of  different  systems.  Hence  his  famous  "  Est  modus 
in  rebus,**  &c.,  and  equally  famous  *'  NuUias  addictus  in  verba 
magistrijurare,**  Proudhon,  in  his  **  Contradictiones  Econo- 
miques,**  has  ably  analyzed  and  exposed  the  opposing  prin- 
ciples, forces,  or  antinomins,  that  are  to  be  found  in  political 
economy.  He  discovers  much,  but  makes  no  use  of  his 
discoveries.  In  mpral  analysis,  dissection  and  exposition, 
he  far  excels  all  other  writers.  But  he  never  attempts  syn- 
thesis, never  attempts  to  put  together  and  rebuild  what  he 
has  so  cunningly  taken  to  pieces  and  pulled  down.  His 
is  the  philosophy  of  scepticism,  destructiveness  and  utter 
hopelessness.  Despite  of  the  multitudinous  monstrosities, 
the  crime  and  misery  which  his  moral  microscope  detects 
and  exposes,  this  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  a  good  and  happy 
world,  else  mankind  would  not  continue  to  increase  and 
multiply.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  only  world  at  present, 
and  we  should.try  to  be  contented  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  antinomins  or  conflicting  yet  concurrent  forces,  which 
Proudhon  exposes  in  the  social  world,  are  still  more  obvious 
in  the  animal,  vegetable  and  inanimate  world.  Centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  by  their  opposing  and  concurrent 
power,  keep  the  heavenly  bodies  in  motion.  The  doctors 
seeing  that,  in  the  human  body,  the  vital  forces  were  too 
numerous,  minute,  delicate  and   subtle  for  enumeration, 
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definition  and  exposition,  have  almost  discarded  nosology, 
which  proposed  to  treat  diseases  according  to  their  nomen- 
clature and  classification,  and  adopted,  in  its  stead,  pathol- 
ogy, which  looks  to  and  studies  existing  symptoms,  and 
applies  remedies  rather  suited  to  those  symptoms  than  to 
the  name  .of  the  disease. 

Plants  are  not  so  "wonderfully  and  fearfully  formed"  as 
men  or  societies  of  men,  yet  their  nature  is  too  complex 
now,  or  ever  hereafter,  to  admit  of  successful  scientific 
farming.  Still,  science,  experimentally  and  cautiously  em- 
ployed, is  a  great  aid  to  agriculture  ;  and  "  peas  and  philo- 
sophy*' may  be  successfully  cultivated  together,  provided 
much  time,  attention  and  industry  are  given  to  the  peas, 
and  but  little  to  the  philosophy. 

Dryness  and  moisture,  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness, 
ammonia,  lime,  salt,  phosphates  and  many  other  chemical 
substances  and  agencies  combine  to  generate  the  forces 
which  sustain  and  promote  vegetable  life  and  growth.  But 
besides  these  detected  forces,  there  are  others  too  minute  and 
subtle  to  be  discerned  by  analysis ;  for  no  one  can  detect 
the  element  in  the  soil  which  gives  flavor  to  wine  or  tobacco, 
nor  the  causes  of  the  frequent  blights  and  diseases  which 
cut  short  the  farmer's  crops.  An  Agricultural  Pathology  is 
as  much  needed  as  a  Medical  Pathology.  A  Moral  Pathol- 
ogy is  more  needed  than  either,  because  man's  moral  nature 
is  more  complex  and  inscrutable  than  his  physical  being ; 
and  societies,  composed  of  many  men,  present  still  more 
diflJculties  and  complexities  to  be  analyzed  and  expounded. 
Successful  and  complete  analysis  is  hopeless,  nay,  impossi- 
ble; we  must,  therefore,  view  society  synthetically,  and 
treat  its  diseases  experimentally,  pathologically,  and  tenta- 
\  tively.  Our  proposed  system  may  constitute  a  philosophy, 
but  it  is  at  war  with  all  other  systems,  yet  includes  and  com- 
prehends them  all  as  partially  and  occasionally  true,  and 
to  be  resorted  to  in  practice,  as  moral  symptoms  and  exi- 
l  gencies  may  suggest  or  require.  In  our  published  writings 
we  have  frequently  suggested  the  thought  which  we  now 
attempt  to  define  with  more  fulness  and  precision.  In  the 
chapter  on  "False  Philosophies,"  in  " Cannibals  All,"  we 
probably  so  expressed  ourselves,  as  to  aid  you,  by  reading 
it,  in  understanding  us  now.  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men, 
was  a  pathologist,  hence  he  exclaims:  "There  is  a  time  for 
all  thing's." 

Sir  James  Macintosh  would  have  anticipated  our  theory, 
had  he  possessed  an  analytical  mind  and  been  able  to  d'ls- 
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cover  that  his  objections  to  the  stoics  and  epicureans  applied 
with  equal  force  and  truth  to  all  other  philosophers.  Of 
them  he  thus  writes : 

"  As  the  astronomer  who  left  either  the  centripetal  or  centrifugal  force  of 
the  planets  out  of  his  view  would  err  as  completely  as  he  who  excluded 
both,  so  the  epicureans  and  stoics,  who  each  confined  themselves  to  real  but 
not  exclusive  principles  in  morals,  departed  as  widely  from  the  truth  as  if 
they  had  adopted  no  part  of  it.  Every  partial  theory  is,  indeed,  directly 
false,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  one  or  a  few  causes  what  is  produced  by 


more." 


Sir  James  was  a  great  scholar  and  rhetorician,  but  a  dull 
philosopher,  or  he  would  have  discovered  in  all  systems, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  same  defects  which  he  attributes 
to  his  two  condemned  sects.  Reid  did  see  all  that  we  do", 
and  charged  all  philosophers  with  attempts  at  too  great 
simplification,  and  attributed  it  to  a  love  of  quackeir  and 
charlatanry,  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  given  vogue  and  currency  to  panaceas,  whether 
in  physic  or  philosophy.  (We  have  not  Reid  before  us  and 
cannot  quote  his  words,)  There  is  much  truth  in  the  rea- 
sons he  assigns  for  the  one-sidedness  of  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy— but  we  think  he  has  overlooked  the  chief  and 
controlling  causes.  Moral  and  physical  diseases  are  con- 
tinually changing,  new  ones  arising,  and  old  ones  assuming 
new  characters  and  types.  Some  lucky  experimenter  dis- 
covers a  remedy  for  the  prevalent  disease  or  the  prevalent 
type  of  disease ;  and  proposes  and  administers  it  as  a  cure 
for  all  diseases.  It  becomes  all  the  rage  for  a  season,  for 
all  the  diseases  of  a  season  partake  of  the  same  character, 
and  is  administered  and  taken  long  after  it  has  ceased  to 
cure  and  begun  to  kill. 

Between  moral  and  physical  forces,  principles  and  dis- 
eases, we  will  not  say  there  are  striking  similitudes  and 
analogies,  for  these  terms  are  too  weak,  since  we  often  see 
the  same  forces  producin«:  equal  effects  in  the  material  and 
moral  world.  Strong  stimulants  taken  into  the  stomach 
equally  derange  the  functions  of  mind  and  body  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  and  equally  strengthen  them 
when  used  moderately  and  on  proper  occasions.  Hope, 
fear,  joy  and  despair,  which  are  moral  forces,  act  directly 
on  the  body,  and  sometimes  occasion  death.  A  philosophy 
that  attempts  to  separate  the  pliysieal  from  the  metaphysi- 
cal must  be  defective,  because,  in  this  life,  they  are  virtually 
connected,  dependent  and  inseparable. 

We  should  not  attempt  to  write  the  treatise  we  propose, 
did  we  not  see  and  feel  that  the  want  of  some  new  theory 
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of  morals  was  present,  urgent  and  pressing,  and  most  urgent 
and  pressing  in  our  slaveholding  society. 

It  has  been  often  truly  said  by  European  authors  that  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs  and  villains  of  Western  Europe  gave 
rise,  ipso  facto^  to  political  economy  as  a  fact  and  practice ; 
for  it  placed,  in  some  respects,  all  mankind  on  equal,  com- 
petitive and  antagonistic  relations.  Selfishness  became 
almost  the  sole  virtue  and  sole  incentive  to  action,  because 
the  natural  series  of  social  subordination  and  dependence 
being  broken  up,  and  with  it  the  natural  obligation  of  the 
strong  and  wealthy  to  govern,  take  care  of  and  provide  for 
the  weak  and  indigent,  each  man  in  struggling  to  preserve 
his  own  existence,  was  compelled  to  go  to  war  with  his 
neighbor.  This  intersocial  war  was  mildly  termed /ree  com- 
jyetitlon.  It  begun  with  acts  of  robbery,  rapine,  plunder  and 
murder,  as  the  early  history  of  the  liberated  serfs  informs 
us ;  it  now  exists  chiefly  as  a  war  of  the  wits,  which,  though 
more  silent  and  stealthy  in  its  operations,  is  none  the  less 
fatal  and  destructive  to  the  weaK,  the  poor,  the  generous 
and  the  confiding. 

A  philosophy  was  needed  to  explain,  to  generalize  and 
to  justify  this  new  social  order,  which  had  attempted  to 
banish  slavery  and  to  inaugurate  universal  liberty.  Adam 
Smith  wrote  that  philosophy.  It  teaches  that  liberty  (lais- 
ser  faire)  is  the  one  only  social  good,  and  slavery  the  one 
great  moral  evil. 

"Let  everybody  do  pretty  much  as  everybody  pleases," 
is  the  only  distinct  principle  which  we  can  find  in  modern 
political  economy,  and  we  find  no  attempt  to  draw  a  definite 
and  scientific  line  of  limitation  and  restriction  to  this  sweep- 
ing doctrine.  A  more  bold  and  silly  piece  of  humbuggcry 
and  charlatanry  never  was  imposed  on  a  credulous  world. 
It  beats  all  the  quack  pills  and  panaceas  as  far  in  the 
absurdity  of  its  pretensions  as  in  the  greatness  of  its 
promises. 

This  philosophy  of  universal  liberty  is,  by  its  professions 
and  on  its  face,  directly  at  war  with  our  Southern  social 
institutions,  and,  therefore,  we  propose  to  write  another. 
In  fact,  it  is  carrjnng  on  a  disguised  war  against  all  social, 
religious,  political  and  governmental  institutions,  and  is 
begetting,  almost  daily,  famines,  panics,  riots  and  bloody 
revolutions  throughout  Western  Europe.  Free  society 
needs  a  new  irioral  philosophy  quite  as  much  as  slave 
society. 
^    (      We  shall  teach  that  slavery  and  liberty  are  equally  natural 
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and  equally  necessary  moral  principles  or  forces,  and  that 
it  is  the  appropriate  ousiness  of  the  pathologist  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  one  or  the  , 
other,  as  social  symptoms  and  circumstances  shall  indicate  | 
or  require.    ^  ' 

Political  economy  has  signally  failed  to  explain  or  recon-  / 
cile  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  or  dehne  the  rights, 
duties  and  obligations  of  capitalists  and  laborers,  farther 
than  to  encourage  universal  social  antagonism,  competition 
and  internecine  war  of  the  wits. 

The  strongest  objection  to  this  philosophy  is,  however, 
that  it  is  directly  at  war  with  Christianity,  which  teaches 
the  opposite  doctrine  to  free  competition,  to  wit;  that  we 
should  "  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us."  You  truly  remark  that  the  world  needs  a  more 
Christian  philosophy.  Now,  we  believe  that  a  philosophy 
may  be  taught  and  practiced  in  slave  society  based  upon 
this  Scripture  injunction.  Within  the  family  circle,  in 
their  conduct  toward  each  other,  it  is  natural,  mutually 
advantageous  and  usual,  for  masters,  parents,  wives,  chil- 
dren and  slaves,  to  act  upon  this  Christian  principle.  Every 
member  of  a  well-regulated  family  sees  and  feels  that  he 
best  promotes  his  own  individual  interest  by  helping  to 
advance  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  lit- 
tle social  circle.  Within  the  family  the  law  of  mutual  love 
prevails,  and  political  economy  and  selfish  competition  find 
no  place. 

One  more  suggestion  and  we  have  done. 

We  think  we  nave  discovered  a  new  moral  force  or  prin- 
ciple, that  of  "  auti-selfishness."  Most  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, ancient  and  modern,  assume  selfishness  or  self-love  to 
be  the  sole  motive  of  human  conduct.  We  hold  that  all 
moral  and  physical  life  is  sustained  by  opposing  forces,  and 
that  the  business  of  philosophy  is  to  preserve  the  proper 
balance  of  those  forces,  since  the  undue  preponderance  of 
either  occasions  death. 

The  love  for  our  children,  our  relatives,  our  neighbors, 
for  mankind,  for  domestic  animals,  for  our  homes,  our 
fields,  our  country,  and  for  all  external  nature,  is  innate, 
involuntary  and  natural.  Our  love  for  the  weak  and  de- 
pendent is  the  most  striking,  common  and  useful  form  of 
anti-selfishness.  We  are  ready  to  risk  our  lives  to  rescue  a 
cruelly-treated  child,  and  live  a  life  of  continual  self-sacri- 
fice to  promote  the  happiness  of  our  fiimilies.  No  selfish 
calculations  induce  such  conduct,  but  anti-selfishness  im- 
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Eels  us  to  it.  The  natural  mother  sacrifices  her  time,  her 
ealth  and  reputation,  to  preserve  and  cherish  her  illegiti- 
mate offspring.  The  unnatural  mother  perpetrates  infanti- 
cide. It  is  a  gross  ahuse  of  terms  to  attribute  the  conduct 
of  each  to  self-love.  Thej  are  actuated  by  opposite  moral 
forces  or  principles,  selfishness  unduly  preponderating  with 
the  unnatural  mother.  But  for  the  principle  of  anti-self- 
ishness all  human  governments,  from  national  down  to 
parental,  would  be  impracticable ;  for  selfishness  would 
occasion  universal  abuse  of  power. 

Self-love  preserves  the  life  of  the  individual,  anti-selfish- 
ness the  life,  happiness  and  well-being  of  society. 

I  am  sure  this  is  a  discovery  in  moral  science.  Were 
the  thought  not  new,  there  would  be  some  word  to  express 
it.  We  have  to  coin  a  new  word,  because  we  know  of 
none,  in  any  language,  that  fully  and  definitely  expresses 
our  idea. 

The  Scotch  philosophers  have  been  looking  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  employ  the  term  "benevolent  affections"  to  ex- 
press part  of  what  we  mean. 

In  the  first  letter  you  ever  wrote  to  us,  ^ome  six  years 
ago,  you  suggested  that,  to  justify  slavery,  we  should  have 
to  adopt  a  new  philosophy.  Prompted  and  encouraged  by 
you,  we  begin  the  work  with  sad  and  mournful  presaging, 
if  we  write  on  the  vast  and  intricate  subject  of  society 
what  is  profound  and  true,  few  will  be  able  to  understand 
us ;  and  of  those  few,  how  many  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  and  reflect  on  what  we  write  ?  To  be  popular,  an 
author  must  be  superficial  and  common-place  in  thought, 
gaudy  in  style,  and  a  servile  follower  and  flatterer  of  vul- 
i  gar  tastes  and  opinions  ! 


ABT.  v.— THE  BIGHT  TO  EHSLAVE. 


Liberty,  it  was  once  said,  was  the  inalienable  right  of 
all ;  but  men  having  observed  certain  stubborn  facts,  they 
are  now  little  pleased  to  see  how  they  were  led  to  believe 
in  a  falsehood  so  manifest.  All  who  are  free  can  do  as 
they  like;  none  can  do  as  they  like,  therefore  none  are 
free.  All  are  conscious  of  beine^  in  many  ways  restrained 
from  some  things  and  compelled  to  do  other  things.  No 
one  is  free  who,  on  account  of  expediency,  acts  contrary  to 
his  inclinations.  It  is  but  seldom  that  any  man  can  do  as 
he  likes  best  to  do.    No  one  has  the  right  to  do  wrong.   No 
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one  has  the  right  to  do  as  he  likes,  unless  he  likes  to  do 
right;  and  where  is  the  man  who  likes  to  do  right  in  all 
cases?  Hence,  we  hold  it  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  lib- 
erty is  what  no  man  has,  or  can  have,  or  can  have  a  right 
to  nave. 

Take  an  eagle,  clip  his  wings,  pare  his  claws,  grind  his 
beak,  put  him  in  a  cage,  feed  him  on  things  unfit,  and  set 
on  boys  to  pelt  him  with  mud.  Then,  if  you  want  his  vote, 
say  he  is  free,  because  he  can  do  precisely  as  he,  in  existing 
circumstances,  chooses  to  do.  His  answer  is,  that  being  in 
circumstances  not  suited  to  his  nature,  crippled  and  con- 
fined, he  could  neither  feel  nor  act  like  a  wild  eagle  in  the 
air.  So  man  resembles  the  caged  eagle.  In  the  garden  of 
Eden,  where  every  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  nothing  to 
hurt  or  offend,  man  being  clear  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
ease— if  not  exactly  free,  might  be  as  free  as  he  need  desire. 
Expelled  thence,  he  lives  not  in  an  Eden-like  world  fitted 
up  for  freedom,  but  in  one  so  made  as  to  render  hard  labor 
necessary.  The  soil  is  generally  unproductive  for  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  cold  or  drought,  or  be- 
cause composea  of  unfit  materials.  Where  verdure  is  con- 
stant, the  land  is  burdened  with  destructive  insects  and 
plants  that  are  useless,  while  those  more  useful  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  perfection.  The  products  of  labor  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  elements,  or  quickly  become  worthless, 
because  badly  planned  and  executed.  A  bad  climate  every- 
where brings  diseases  on  man,  which  he  can  by  no  pru- 
dence avoid,  and  which,  by  his  ignorance  and  perverseness, 
are  made  more  hurtful,  so  that  all  his  faculties,  bodily  and 
mental,  are  always  imperfectly  developed  and,  in  many  ways, 
disordered.  He  is  not  built  lilce  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  full  of 
fire,  and  sound  in  body  and  mind;  but  all  are  in  a  damaged 
condition,  many  pusillanimous,  and  many  with  strong  pas- 
sions and  a  weak  intellect,  possessing  neither  ability  nor 
wisdom  to  make  the  best  of  their  condition.  None  have 
full  strength ^for  labor,  but  in  their  toil  all  are  oppressed  by 
weariness,  and  often  by  pain  and  indolence.  The  strongest 
are  prostrated  by  a  breath  of  bad  air,  and  often  loose  half 
their  power  before  the  term  of  life  is  half  spent.  The  sov- 
ereign people  may  well  feel  most  superbly  flattered  when 
told  they  are  free. 

Orators,  in  the  midst  of  a  rant  about  liberty,  often  say 
that  after  all  it  is  not  really  liberty  which  they  mean,  and 
that  they  mean  merely  a  liberty  restricted  by  good  laws, 
customs,  and  so  forth;  that  is,  their  image  of  liberty  wears 
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an  iron  collar.  Prom  the  stern  necessity  of  the  case,  this 
must  be  the  idea,  unless  they  would  agree  with  thieves,  the 
persons  strenuous  for  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
they  glide  from  the  professed  meaning  to  the  true,  fre- 
quently without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  whenever  it  is  the 
object  to  carry  some  favorite  measure  by  exciting  enthu- 
siasm or  fanaticism,  the  true  meaning  is  used.  It  is  by 
this  constant  use  of  the  true  meaning,  when  another  mean- 
ing is  pretended,  that  the  Ship  of  State  is  at  length  strand- 
ed. "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  is  one  of  the 
phrases  lacquered  over  with  this  fantastic  glitter ;  but  the 
brass  is  instantly  tarnished,  when  common  sense  substi- 
tutes good  (jovemnifni  for  liberty. 

And  what  is  a  good  government?  Is  it  a  free  govern- 
ment? The  first  object  of  any  possible  government  is  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  men  ;  it  is  to  compel  them  to 
do  some  things  and  refrain  from  other  things.  A  govern- 
ment may  derive  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, but  as  they  are  often  led  to  consent  to  what  is  unjust, 
a  better  warrant  exists  in  the  fact  that  just  powers  ought  to 
receive  the  consent  of  the  governed.  A  government,  good 
and  suitable  for  some,  is  unfit  for  others;  and,  for  many, 
slavery  is  the  best  form  of  government  when  rightly  ad- 
ministered. 

Suppose  two  boys,  armed  with  penknives,  begin  a  fight 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  who,  without  interfering,  looks 
on  with  indifference  or  pleasure  for  an  hour  till  both  are 
exhausted.  Is  that  man  blameless  or  guilty  of  murder? 
When  two  nations  ai:e  at  war,  it  is  deemed  right  for  a  third 
to  interfere,  that  is,  technically,  to  mediate,  not  only  with 
words,  but  with  force  sufficient  to  make  a  just  peace 
instantly,  and  that  without  the  request  of  either  of  the 
hostile  powers ;  and  if  a  nation,  able  to  mediate,  neglects 
it,  it  partakes  of  the  guilt  of  the  other  two.  When  a  whole 
tribe  continually  does  wrong,  being  worse  than  any  two 
civilized  nations  engaged  in  war,  ''hlled  with  all  unright- 
eousness, fornication,  wickedness,  covetousness,  malicious- 
ness; full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;" 
when  they  have  continued  thus  several  thousand  years, 
indolentlv  neglecting  to  provide  for  their  wants,  and  every 
one  hurting  himselt  and  his  neighbor,  it  is  manifestly  not 
right  for  them  to  live  so,  and  they  have  no  right  to  live  so 
a  single  day.  Is  not  interference  as  necessary  as  when  two 
nations  or  two  men  are  hostile  ?  Proper  mediation  would 
make  a  murderous,  barbarian  tribe  a  large  civilized  nation. 
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Good  advice,  the  cheapest  kind  of  mediation,  is  not  the 
most  effectual.  They  need  a  man  to  mediate  who  would 
mildly  use  the  proper  means  to  bring  them  to  subjection, 
superintend  all  their  affairs  minutely,  persuade  and  compel 
them  to  labor  as  they  ought,  defend  them  from  enemies, 
prevent  crimes  hurtful  to  Siemselves,  and  so,  from  the  first, 
confer  benefits  before  unknown.  What  can  be  more  just 
than  for  them  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  very  great  benefit 
received  when  enslaved  to  those  who  govern  them  rightly  ? 
Men  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  bear  the  great  expense 
of  such  mediation,  especially  when  they  consider  the  risk 
and  the  opposition  from  the  worshippers  of  liberty.  So 
without  the  profits  of  their  labor  the  benefit  cannot  be 
given. 

Who  have  the  right  thus  to  interfere?  Any  who  are 
able.  Those  able  ana  willing  to  exercise  such  power  rightly 
should  not  hesitate  to  cou^r  the  benefit.  If  they  neglect 
it,  they  partake  of  their  iniquity.  It  is  not  the  design  here 
to  contend  that  every  half  civilized  man  has  the  right  to 
enslave  any  other  man,  who  is  not  above  one-half  a  savage, 
and  treat  him  with  undue  severity;  but  rather  to  illustrate 
the  principle  that  men  should  do  to  others  as  they  might 
wisely  wish  others  to  do  to  them.  Suppose  all  the  earth 
highly  civilized,  except  a  single  isolated  tribe,  as  indolent 
and  vicious  as  the  blacks  in  Africa.  Would  it  be  right  for 
the  rest  to  leave  them  for  ages  to  themselves  ?  Or  should 
they,  viewing  them  as  incompetent  persons,  immediately 
give  them  the  best  government  they  were  capable  of  r,e- 
ceiving?  Ought  not  the  tribe  to  consent?  and  would  they 
not  consent  if  wise  ?  Would  the  best  be  a  republic  which 
would  do  little  else  than  lay  taxes,  punish  part  of  the 
crimes,  and  let  them  be  as  i^le  as  they  chose  for  genera- 
tions to  come  ?  Should  they  not  rather  have  guardians  to 
do  as  well  as  possible  for  them,  hour  by  hour,  as  on  the 
best  of  the  Southern  plantations?  According  to  the  higher 
law,  every  offence  and  failure  in  duty,  idleness  especially, 
is  ground  for  punishment,  when  justice  is  strictly  executed; 
and  those  who  will  not  perform  the  labor  necessary  for 
their  own  best  interests,  should  be  compelled  to  perform  it, 
and  be  punished  for  previous  neglect,  and  they  can  have  no 
claim  to  any  kind  of  government  which  would  fail  to  com- 
pel them ;  that  is,  the  millions  of  savages  in  Africa  and 
other  places  have  no  right  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment than  slavery.  Slavery  is  a  government  which,  when 
rightly  administered,  does  nothing  wrong,  but  executes 
justice  more  strictly  than  any  other. 
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Where  civilization  exists,  much  labor  must  be  done. 
For  the  great  bulk  of  the  products  of  labor  men  cannot 
pay  extravagant  prices.  Hence,  to  bring  those  products 
within  the  reach  of  buyers,  labor  must  generally  be  done 
for  low  wages;  and  a  great  majority  leel  constrained  to 
work  for  low  wages,  and  are  as  incapable  of  raising  them- 
selves or  their  families  above  that  condition  as  if  restrained 
by  law.  While  the  slaves  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
the  most  safe  and  healthful  work  which  the  country  afiords, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  workmen  of  the  North.  The  business 
of  many  exposes  them  to  various  dangera,  and  many  trades 
are  injurious  to  the  health,  always  causing  more  or  less 
weakness  and  paleness,  and  impairing  the  ability  to  endure 
the  labor  that  produces  such  effects.  The  labor  of  manu- 
facturing cotton  is  more  depressing  than  that  of  raising  it ; 
aad  the  shop  of  the  shoemaker  is  more  destructive  than 
the  rice  plantation.  In  such  unhealthful  employments 
many  thousands  at  the  North  are  forced  to  bury  themselves, 
and  to  these  employments  they  are  tied  down,  and  are 
unable  to  exchange  them  for  others  more  suitable,  except 
at  wages  so  inferior  as  to  make  the  prospect  less  tolerable. 
Still,  while  competing  for  the  privilege  of  toiling  in  the 
most  sickening  drudgery,  they  boast  of  liberty,  and  dream 
of  making  others  as  free  as  themselves.  Families  are  con- 
tinually separated  in  order  to  obtain  less  painful  situations, 
in  which,  by  labor,  to  weary  themselves ;  and  multitudes 
are  unable  to  support  and  have  a  wife,  and  so  have  reason 
to  complain  that  their  wages  are  less  than  the  wages  of 
slaves,  while  their  work  is  harder. 

Emancipation  can  never  give  liberty.  It  is  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  government  for  another;  whether  more 
just,  more  agreeable,  and  attended  with  fewer  abuses, 
would  depend  less  on  the  formalities^  of  that  government 
than  on  the  character  of  those  concerned — people,  chiefs 
and  neighbors.  Emancipation  is  a  sin  in  many  cases ;  it  is 
so  in  most  cases  where  those  emancipated  would  make  pro- 

fjress  back  tovward  barbarism.  If  they  were  as  fond  of 
abor  as  the  Chinese,  and  as  fond  of  hoarding  money  as 
they,  it  might  be  done  with  more  propriety  than  at  present. 
The  history  of  the  world  gives  abundant  information 
concerning  the  working  of  the  various  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, republics  and  empires — some  tyrannical,  and  others 
the  best  that  have  existed ;  and  it  gives  one  well-marked 
example  of  the  results  of  liberty.  The  experiment  was 
continued   not   a   few  years    only,   but   for  a  very   long 
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time,  80  that  a  thorough  trial  was  made.  The  people  had 
a  wide  extent  of  rich  country  entirely  for  their  own  use, 
The  most  perfect  liberty  possible  for  men  they  had;  and 
they  must  have  had  that  liberty  for  many  centuries,  with 
gold  beneath  their  feet — none  to  interrupt.  The  natives  of 
Australia  were  strongly  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  they  all 
were  equal.  They  would  acknowledge  no  one  as  a  chief, 
and  would  do  nothing  that  could  imply  that  any  one  was 
superior  to  another.  They  had  no  kind  of  established  gov- 
ernment whatever;  and  if  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  the 
fruits  of  liberty  then  none  can. 

BosioHj  Mass.,  April,  1861.  ^'  ^' 
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ABT.  VI.— TAZATIOK  AVB  TABIPF8. 

The  permanent  establishment  of  a  Southern  Govern- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  former  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  interests,  has  given  rise,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  speculations  relating  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  the  collection  of  revenues  adequate  tot 
present  and  future  exigencies. 

Whilst  the  opinions  of  almost  all  parties  concur  in  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  simple,  conservative  and  economi- 
cal Government,  which  shall — in  its  revenue  system,  entirely 
ignore  the  principle  of  discriminating  in  favor  of  certain 
branches  of  industry  with  the  view  to  their  protection,  as 
evinced  by  a  clause  inserted  in  the  Constitution — differences 
have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  revenues  should  be  levied 
upon  the  imports  or  the  exports  of  the  country,  or  whether, 
liberating  them  entirely  from  restrictions,  a  resort  should 
be  had  exclusively  to  other  sources  of  revenue. 

Whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  free  trade  and  direct 
taxation  would  be  the  wisest  system  to  be  adopted  in  a 
Confederation  like  ours,  if  not  the  wisest  system  absolutely 
in  any  Government,  yet  it  involves  so  ffreat  an  innovation 
upon  established  usage,  education  and  prejudices,  and  is 
in  such  direct  opposition  to  the  course  pursued  by  all  other 
nations,  that  we  might  well  hesitate  in  their  adoption.  Time, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules  of  political  econo- 
my, will,  in  the  event,  determine  such  a  policy,  whatever 
difficulties  (and  these  seem  to  be  insuperable)  are  in  the 
way  of  it  at  present. 

The  question  of  direct  taxation,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
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the  old  Government,  was  mooted  in  1841,  by  Mr.  Rhett,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  a  very  able  speech  made  bv  him  on  th« 
floor  of  Congress,  in  which  he  said  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  time  when  the  people  would  rise  up  to  the  majesty  and 
magnitude  of  the  question,  and  carry  out  a  system  which 
would  go  farther  to  reform  the  Government  and  establish 
free  institutions  than  any  other  in  the  wit  of  man. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  called  up  the 
question  again  in  Congress,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,  made  a  profound  and  able  report,  which  was 
published  at  large  in  this  Review. 

Since  that  time  the  question  has  been  at  rest,  except  in 
so  fat*  as  it  may  have  been  mooted  in  the  recent  Congress  at 
Montgomery,  whose  debates  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  early  experience  of  the  Government  was  not  favora- 
ble to  this  mode  of  taxation,  as  witness  the  whiskey  tax 
under  Washington's  administration,  finally  repealed  in 
1802,  and  the  war  taxes  of  1812-*15,  extending  to  furniture, 
jewelry,  plate,  auction  sales,  instruments  of  writing,  etc. 

The  first  act  levying  direct  taxes  was  passed  in  1798.  It 
provided  for  the  valuation  of  lands,  dwelling  houses  and 
slaves,  throughout  the  Union,  and  provided  for  commis- 
sioners in  each  division  to  assess  the  said  values.  The  tax 
on  dwellings  ranged  from  8-10  to  1  per  cent.,  according  to 
their  quality,  and  upon  slaves  was  fifty  cents  per  head.  A 
tax  of  $2,000,000  was  laid  upon  the  United  States,  appor- 
tioned among  them.  Where  the  tax  upon  dwellings  and 
slaves  was  insuflicient  to  make  up  the  quota  of  a  State,  the 
balance  was  assessed  upon  lands.  In  1813,  collection  dis- 
tricts were  established  in  each  State  for  assessing  and  col- 
lecting taxes.  A  direct  tax  of  $3,000,000  was  also  imposed, 
and  the  quotas  were  levied  upon  the  several  counties  and 
State  districts,  though  the  State  legislatures  might  vary  the 
quotas,  or  elect  to  pay  the  money  direct  to  the  Treasury, 
with  a  deduction  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  IJhe 
same  was  provided  in  regard  to  the  act  of  1815,  which 
assessed  an  annual  tax  upon  the  States  of  $6,000,000,  but 
which  was  repealed  the  following  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  derived  from 
the  internal  duties  prior  to  1800 — seven  years: 


New  Hampshiro $34,453 

Mas}«AC»iUMett8 1,222,937 

Rhode  Island 299,816 

C/onnccticut , 129,862 

Vermont 11,170 

^uw  York 348.279 

New  Jer.Mcv 102.146 

Pennsylvania 717,383 

Delaware 30,316 


Maryland $363,772 

Virginia 671,435 

North  Carolina 143,727 

South  Carolina 142,506 

Georgia 25,929 

Ohio 38.733 

Tennefisee 25,916 


ToUl ♦$4,308,383 


*Tho  total  includes  fractions  of  the  dollar  in  the  several  items. 
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For  the  year  1816  the  following  table  has  been  made  up: 

A  Slalemertt  exhibiling  the  amouni*  tohich  accrued,  during  the  year  ISI6, 
from  teverat  of  the  InlemcU  Dutiei,  in  each  of  the  Siale$  and  Terrilories 
retpectively ;  together  mith  the  lunu  receieed,  and  the  ataounl  paid  for  the 
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From  the  work  of  Adam  Sejbert  we  compile  a  table  of 
much  intereat,  showing  the  apportionment  of  direct  taxes, 
the  valuations  made  for  purposes  of  taxation  of  lands,  lots, 
dwelling  houses  and  slaves,  and  the  actual  amount  assessed 
and  paid  upon  them  in  the  several  States  in  1798, 1813  and 
1815: 
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It  Will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  States 
assumed  the  tax. 

The  cost  of  collecting  the  direct  tax  in  1815  was  stated 
by  the  Treasury  to  be  6 J  per  cent.;  in  1816  Sf^j  per  cent. 

In  1808, 10,495  persons  were  employed  in  Great  Britain  to 
collect  a  revenue  of  J653,916,000 ;  but  the  customs,  which 
only  produces  one-sixth  of  the  amount,  employed  nearly 
half  of  the  persons.  In  1797  the  expense  of  colle'cting  the 
British  revenue  was,  on  the  hundred  pounds  : 

£  8.  d. 

Customs 6     2    6 

Stamps 4  17    7 

Excise 4  12    1 

Taxes 8  12    5 

On  the  authority  of  Seybert,  we  learn  that  the  expenses 
of  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  customs  of  the  United 
States  on  the  average  of  ten  years,  from  1791  to  1800, 
amounted  to  3.79  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  the  average, 
from  1801  to  1810,  to  4.19  per  cent.  Between  1790  and 
1810,  4.04  per  cent. 

In  1855-'56  the  American  revenue  from  customs  was 
$64,022,836. 

The  duty  collected  upon  the  eight  articles  of  woollens, 
cottons,  hemp  goods,  iron  and  manufactures  of,  sugar, 
unmanufactured  hemp,  salt,  and  coal,  on  an  import  of 
$100,745,110,  reached  $27,829,952.* 

On  the  following  articles  the  duty  was  $47,168,850: 

Value— 1856.  Duties— 1856. 

Iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  iron  and  ste«l  $22,041,939  $6,587,975  70 

Cast,  shear,  German,  and  other  steel         .         .     2,538,323  442,746  85 

Manufactures  of  wool 31,961,793  8,835,366  40 

cotton 25,917,999  6,333,740  05 

silk 30,226,532  7,604,846   15 

flax 11,189,463  2,238,384   70 

hemp 253,730  50,746  00 

Brandies 2,859,342  2,859,342  00 

Wines 6,796,058  2,718,423  20 

Sugar .         .  22,538,653  6,761,595  90 

Articles  of  which  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  or 
hemp,  is  a  component  part,  but  which  can- 
not properly  be  classined  with  either,  viz  : 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 1,335,247  833,811   75 

4,664,353  1,399,305  90 

1,978,344  593,503  20 

410,591  82,118  20 

1,191,019  297,754  75 

132,172  33,043  00 

53,821  16,146  30 


Embroideries  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen 
Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wear 
Laces,  thread,  and  insertings     . 
Cotton  insertings,  trimmings,  laces,  braids,  &c. 
Cordage,  untarred,  tarred,  and  cables 
Twine  and  pack-thread     .... 


Total $166,089,379  $47,168,850  05 

*See  De Bow's  Review  for  Juno,  1867. 
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There  were  by  the  Treasury  list  one  thousand  and  fifty 
items  of  the  tariff  paying  duty  at  some  rate,  whilst  less 
than  fifty  of  them  pay  nine-tenths  of  the  revenue,  or  fifty- 
four  out  of  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Thus  one  thou- 
sand paid  in  the  as^gregate  ten  millions,  and  several  hundred 
paid  a  mere  trifle,  increasing  thereby, without  equivalent,  the 
expense  of  collection,  and  embarrassing  the  course  of  trade. 
We  select  a  few  from  the  list : 


Paying  duty.  Amoant  Imported. 

Barley $2,054 

Oats 900 

Wheat 2,546 

Coke 2,535 

Ivory 145 

Oil  of  vitriol           .         .         .  1,000 

Wood 682 


Paying  duty. 

\moant  Imported. 

Lard 

.  $109 

Spermaceti 

73 

Pewter     . 

.      135 

Lead  paper 

.     830 

Copper  nails    . 

.     808 

"     wire     . 

.      130 

Whalebone 

.     610 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  articles  returned  in 
the  report  of  commerce  as  paying  duty  in  dollars  in  1856, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  articles  reached  less  than 
$100,000  each  in  the  total  import.  The  average  at  $50,000 
would  be  less  than  $10,000,000,  leaving  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  articles  to  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  $277,000,000  m  round  numbers. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  collecting  the  reve- 
nue' of  the  United  States,  by  the  cities,  towns,  counties. 
States,  and  Federal  Government,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Employees  of  the  United  States  Treasury  ....  5,000 
Average  to  each  of  the  100  largest  towns  and  cities,  10  .  1,000 
Average  to  each  county  in  the  Union,  3  .  .  .  .  5,400 
State  Governments 600 


12,000 


The  following  table  is  made  up  from  the  census  of  1850, 
showing  the  free  population,  the  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal profJerty,  etc.,  in  several  States,  and  also  the  per  cent, 
of  State  taxes  on  property,  and  per  capita.  It  is  also  shown 
how  a  direct  tax  of  $50,000,000  would  be  distributed  among 
the  States,  according  to  free  population,  according  to  fed- 
eral population,  and  according  to  the  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate.  The  calculations  are  in  round  numbers, 
and  relate  to  the  leading  States : 
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We  have  not  at  present  space  or  time  to  continue  these 
figures  and  deductions,  but  will  resume  the  subject  at  an 
early  day.  Meanwhile  we  present  entire  a  paper  prepared 
by  a  gentleraaa  of  Charleston,  understood  to  be  J.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, Esq.,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  us,  revised  and  corrected,  which  opeas  and  dis- 
cusses the  policy  of  Export  Duties  with  much  ability.  The 
accession  of  the  Border  States  to  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  somewhat  modify  the  statistical  conclusions  of  the 
paper  without  affeetiag  the  principle  of  ita  reasonings. 

AN    BXP08T    DOTY   ON  RAW    COTTON,    AND    FREB    TRADB    IN    COTTON 
FABRICS,  THE  TRUE    POLICY   FOR   THE   BOUTUBRN   CONFEDERACY. 

An  error,  which  haa  been  suffeTed,  unchallenged,  to  gain  upon 
belief,  and  acquire  the  sanctiiy  of  a  pTinciple,  in  ihe  aacred  col- 
lege of  iruih,  like  LJie  hypocrite  in  gocial  lift:,  is  apt  to  exhibit  a 
livelier  indignation  and  resent  more  violently  any  approach  lo  a 
candid  scrutiny  ihafi  the  soul  of  sincerity  itself.  Of  this  temper, 
I  fear  to  be  Uie  prevailing  notions  respecting  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  a  duly  on  exports,  considered  more  especially  in  its  rela- 
tions to  ^e  faculties  of  the  new  Government  now  established 
under  a  Southern  Confederacy.  Since  the  time  of  i^e  younger 
Pilt,  when  the  principle  of  an  export  duty  on  "pig  iron"  was 
stigmatized  in  the  debates  of  Parliament,  "bh  a  barbarism  in 
finance,"  no  one  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  question  ihe 
truth  of  the  dogma,  but  like  an  action  for  a  "sum  certain,"  it 
has  gone  "  by  default"  for  the  want  of  a  pica,  without  even  a 
"  writ  of  in<)u>ry."  And  the  judf:ment  haa,  with  singular  energy, 
executed  itself  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  negative  con- 
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demnation,  in  the  practice  of  the  Government  from  its  origin. 
The  fact,  however,  is  less  surprising,  and  reflects  nothinj^  of  dis- 
credit upon  the  public  intelligence,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
principles  of  finance  in  favor  with  the  old  Government,  looking  to 
protection  rather  than  revenue,  necessarily  excluded  from  theo- 
retical discussion,  or  practical  exemplification,  any  system  for  rais- 
ing the  national  revenue,  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  that 
object.  And  hence  the  utter  ignoring  of  any  other  method  than 
that  of  duties  on  imports,  well  understood  in  its  efficiency  to  that 
end.  The  political  revolution,  however,  through  which  we  have 
passed,  would  fail  to  yield  its  most  substantial  benefits  if  it  does 
not  bring  with  it  a  thorough  determination  in  the  general  mind  to 
go  back  to  first  principles,  in  ail  that  relates  to  the  civil  organiza- 
tion, and  resolutely  to  consult  no  other  oracle  than  reason,  guided 
by  experience,  in  the  reconstructing:  of  every  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. Lt  is  impossible  that  so  great  and  radical  a  change  in 
our  external  relations  should  not  create  a  necessity  for  other 
changes,  as  signal,  in  the  internal  administration.  And  it  is  my 
purpose,  in  the  following  observations,  thrown  together  hastily, 
though  not  without  some  reflection,  to  endeavor  something  toward 
drawing  the  public  attention,  and  particularly  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  at  Montgomery,  to  a  prominent  change  in  the  system 
of  revenue,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  at  this  time  urgently 
demanded  by  every  principle  of  domestic  economy,  commercial 
prosperity  and  foreign  policy. 

Duties  on  imports  have  so  long  been  regarded  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  providing  the  public  revenue,  that  a  proposi- 
tion to  repeal  ihem  will,  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  imply  a 
stoppage  of  supplies  altogether  at  the  only  source  capable  of 
yielding  them.  In  all  discussions  hitherto,  none  but  the  direct 
taxation  men  have  ever. proposed  to  abolish  import  duties  alto- 
gether. The  only  question  has  been,  whether  the  principle  of  reve- 
nue, or  protection,  should  govern  the  scale?  Perhaps  in  the  old 
Union — encumbered  as  it  was  with  an  immense  amount  of  manu- 
facturing capital — which  had  been  put  upon  its  legs  before  it 
could  walk,  and  required  to  be  preserved  from  falling,  such  an 
idea  would  have  been,  perhaps,  justly  regarded  as  impracticable, 
and  hence  received  no  attention.  But  very  different  is  the  situ- 
ation of  the  new  Confederacy.  With  no  excrescences  of  this 
nature  in  the  body  politic  to  compel  a  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  economy,  and  entering  upon  a  national  existence  in 
some  respects  peculiar  and  unprecedented,  it  is  the  very  time  and 
place  for  a  careful  scrutiny  into  everything  pertaining  to  the 
future  policy  of  the  new  Government,  taking  nothing  upon  trust 
from  the  old. 

Indeed,  the  necessity  will  meet  the  Southern  statesman  at 
every  step  in  framing  the  new  order  of  things  to  recur  to  first 
principles,  rejecting  old  and  adopting  new  methods  with  equal 
facilit}^,  according  as  they  shall  be  suitable  to  our  altered  political 
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relations.     I  am  happy  in  believing:,  moreover,  that  the  people  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  are  at   this  juncture   peculiarly  fortu- 
nate in   the  character  of  the  men   charged  with  the  powers  of 
government  at  Montgomery.     Selected,  as  they  were,  by  Con- 
ventions of  the  respective  States,  and  at  a  crisis  of  affairs  which 
brought  into  requisition  the  best  talents  in  the  country,  it  19  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  bold  and 
delicate  task  of  revising  or  reversing  old  systems,  retaining  what 
may   be    useful   or  appropriate,  but   discarding   with   relentless 
severity  everything   mischievous  or   false,  however  consecrated 
under  the  forms  of  long  established  usage.     In  this  confi^Hice,  I 
deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  throw  together  some  reflections  upon 
a  subject  that,  at   the  outset,  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
new  Government,  as  one  of  paramount  importance.     Taxation  is 
a  topic  which  has  at  all  times,  and  ever  must  continue  to  occupy 
principally  the  thoughts  of  every  people,  as  it  is  chiefly  through 
that   part  of  the  machinery  of   government   that  the   citizen   is 
aflected  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  operation  of  which  goes  far  to 
determine  his  status  in  the  scale  of  civil  liberty. 

Particularly  mteresting  is  the  subject  to  us  at  this  time,  enter- 
ing as  we  are  upon  a  new  national  career,  with  a  tabula  rasa,  to 
inscribe  what  characters  we  please,  and  terribly  admonished  by 
experience  that  it  is  a  sea  abounding  in  perils,  and  demanding 
the  best  skill  of  the  navigator  to  keep  clear  of  disaster.  Without 
pretending  to  be  a  Palinurus,  I  shall  proceed  with  a  very  shallow 
line  and  plummet  to  take  some  of  the  soundings  along  the  shore. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  new  Government,  comprising  the  eight 
cotton  States  (Arkansas  included),  will  need  twenty  millions  of 
revenue  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  question  is,  how  shall 
this  be  raised  ?  The  Government  must  have  it,  and  somebody 
must  pay  it.  There  are  three  alternatives  (laying  out  of  view 
direct  taxation).  Shall  we  continue  the  old  system  of  exporting 
duty  free,  and  laying  a  tax  upon  imports?  or  shall  we  lay  a  duty 
on  exports,  additional  to  the  duties  now  subsisting  on  imports? 
or  shall  we  adopt  the  only  other  alternative,  of  substituting  an 
export  duty  upon  raw  cotton  for  the  existing  import  duties  upon 
the  cotton  fabrics?  In  my  judgment,  the  last  is  the  scheme  which 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  only  one  founded  on  true  revenue 
and  commercial  principles,  and  if  adopted  as  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  most 
striking  results,  as  well  in  its  economical  efficiency  as  in  itsefiects 
upon  the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  In  this  belief,  I  pro- 
pose to  show — 

First:  That  an  export  duly,  not  excessive,  say  one  cent  per 
pound  upon  the  cotton  crop  exported,  yielding  the  twenty  millions 
needed  by  the  Government,  will  fall  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
upon  the  consumer  of  the  fabrics,  and  not  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material. 

Secondly  :  That  nine-tenths  of  a  revenue  so  raised,  will  tall 
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upon  foreign  nations,  one-tenth  only  being  paid  by  our  own 
citizens. 

Thirdly:  That  the  tenth  part  falling  upon  our  own  citizens 
will  be  supplied  by  paying  into  the  treasury  only  two  dollars 
instead  of  the  twenty-four  now  levied  upon  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  all  imported  articles  of  cotton  fabric. 

And,  Fourthly  :  The  commercial  eflfects  of  such  a  policy, 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  speedily  to  abol- 
ish the  wiiole  system  of  import  duties  in  all  the  States,  and  throw 
open  U)e  entire  American  market  to  free  trade  in  cotton  manufac- 
tures,' the  object  of  a  forty  years'  successless  struggle  in  the 
Union. 

The  first  question  is,  who  will  pay  the  tax  ?  All  writers,  and, 
I  believe,  all  intelligent  commercial  men  agree  that  a  tax  laid 
upon  any  article  of  commerce  must,  sooner  or  later,  settle  itself 
in  one  of  three  ways — either  upon  the  producer,  or  the  consumer, 
or  it  must  distribute  itself  between  the  two.  There  is  an  equal 
concurrence  in  the  principle,  that  the  condition  of  the  market  for 
the  particular  commodity,  as  determined  by  the  relation  of  demand 
and  supply,  of  the  article  taxed,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  determine  which  of  these  directions  the  tax  will  take. 
If  the  consumption  be  strong,  and  growing  upon  the  production, 
it  is  conceded  the  tax  will  settle  upon  the  consumer.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  production  be  in  excess,  and  the  demand  conse- 
quently feeble,  it  is  considered  equally  certain  that  any  addition 
to  the  charges  would  fall  upon  the  producer.  Again,  in  a  third 
slate  of  the  market,  when  supply  and  demand  are  pretty  well 
adjusted,  neither  encroaching  upon  the  other,  producing  what 
merchants  call  a  healthy  market  of  uniform  prices,  tending 
strongly,  neither  downward  or  upward,  such  a  tax,  by  general 
consent,  will  divide  itself  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  in  pro- 
portions certain  in  themselves,  but  not  positively  ascertainable 
by  any  method  of  analysis  yet  known  to  political  economy.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  however,  that  it  is  a  varying  proportion, 
fluctuating  with  the  changes  in  the  tone  of  the  market. 

If  these  be  acknqwledged  principles,  then  the  question  (in  rela- 
tion to  the  export  duty  proposed)  resolves  itself  into  one  of  simple 
fact,  about  which  the  whole  intelligent  world  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing, and  has,  and  is  daily,  in  every  form  of  expression,  declaring 
its  testimony.  Which  of  these  three  conditions  is  the  actual  and 
normal  one  of  the  cotton  market  of  the  world  ?  Every  merchant 
knows.  Every  newspaper  report  of  prices  current  declares  it. 
The  cotton  spinning  associations  and  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
trealinsr  the  fact  as  one  which  has  assumed  the  manrnitude  of  a 
political  question,  all  proclaim  that  the  consumption  of  this  won- 
derful staple  is  not  only  now  in  advance  of  the  production,  but 
the  growing  disparity  between  the  two  is  destroying  the  equality 
of  commercial  values  and  threatening  universal  calamity. 

I  assume,  then,  as  an  indisputable   fact,  that  the  condition  of 
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the  cotton  market,  now  and  henceforward,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  penetrate  the  future,  is  such  as  will,  upon  acknowledged 
principles,  governing  the  operations  of  trade,  throw  the  duty  upon 
the  consumer — provided,  however,  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  qual- 
ification contained  in  the  proposition,)  that  the  duty  laid  be  not 
excessive.  Would  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  upon  raw  cotton 
be  liable  to  this  objection?  It  could  only  be  so  by  adding  so 
largely  to  the  price  of  the  fabrics  as  materially  to  curtail  con- 
sumption ;  for  by  the  argument  it  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
consumer.  Let  us  consider,  in  a  general  way,  how  this  stands. 
We  do  not  aim  at  arithmetical  precision;  general  truth  will  serve 
for  the  illustration  of  the  principle.  I  will  engage,  however,  that 
any  departure  from  exactness  shall  be  against  the  argument. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  pound  of  raw  cotton,  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture,  acquires  a  value  from  three  times  to 
twenty  times  its  original  cost,  according  as  it  is  converted  into  the 
coarser  or  finer  fabrics.  One  cent  per  pound  upon  the  raw  cotton, 
being  about  nine  percent,  of  its  present  value,  would  enhance  the 
price  of  a  fabric,  worth  thirty-three  cents  to  the  pound,  not  more 
than  three  per  cent.;  and  a  fabric  worth  two  dollars  to  the  pound, 
as  a  vast  variety  undoubtedly  is,  would  not  be  enhanced  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  value.  AH  articles  of  interme- 
diate value  would  be  enhanced,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
position  they  might  occupy  upon  the  scale  between  these  extremes. 
The  average  increase  of  price,  upon  the  whole  mass  of  cotton 
fabrics  of  all  descriptions  consumed  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
would  not  exceed  two  per  cent. — about  the  mean  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  limit  above  stated.  The  question  here  occurs: 
could  so  slight  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  fabrics  mate- 
rially check  a  consumption,  confessedly  vigorous  and  growing  in 
intensity,  so  as  to  curtail|  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  demand 
for  the  raw  material  ? 

•This  question  will  be  better  answered  after  considering  another, 
viz :  In  what  class  of  fabrics  would  this  advance  in  the  price  be 
most  likely  to  take  place — in  those  varieties  denominated  luxuries, 
or  in  the  coarser  descriptions  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes  ? 
For  it  is  an  admitted  principle  among  economists,  whether  prac- 
ticed as  an  art  at  the  counter,  or  delivered  in  speculation  from  the 
chair,  that  articles  of  luxury  will  bear  taxation  in  much  higher 
degree  than  articles  of  necessity,  without  checking  consumption. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  cravings  of  fashion  and  caprice  are  as 
importunate  as  those  of  necessity.  The  difference  is,  that  in  the 
one  case,  there  is  abundance  of  means  to  gratify  them;  in  the 
other,  unhappily  not  so.  Hence  the  addition  of  a  few  cents,  more 
or  less,  to  the  price  of  the  finer  fabrics,  calculated,  as  they  are,  for 
an  affluent  market,  is  but  little  felt  and  not  regarded.  Not  so 
with  the  coarser  fabrics.  Such  articles  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
intended  for  a  market  of  narrow  means,  already  strained  to  its 
utmost  by  existing  prices,  any  addition  to  which  must,  of  course, 
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be  met  by  the  contrivances  of  poverty  for  economizing  consump- 
tion. The  question  recurs — to  which  of  these  classes  of  fabrics 
will  the  tax  attach  itself?  Let  us  consider  this  a  little  in  detail. 
The  bulk  of  the  finer  cotton  fabrics  range  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-seven  and  fifty  cents  a  yard,  the  most  expensive  varieties 
reaching  a  much  higher  value.  The  finer  the  fabric  the  greater 
number  of  yards,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  pound  weight.  The 
number  of  yards  to  the  pound  will  run  (keeping  within  average 
limits)  from  three  to  ten;  in  some  varieties,  less;  in  a  greater 
number,  more.  Taki*  an  article  worth  thirty-seven  cents  a  yard, 
requiring,  as  most  articles  of  this  quality  are  likely  to  do,  eight 
yards  to  the  pound  weight;  it  is  evident  thai  the  pound  of  cotton 
which  has  been  converted  into  this  fabric,  has  assumed  a  value 
of  two  dollars  ninety-six  cents;  and  if  it  advances  no  more  in 
price  than  to  restore  the  one  cent  imposed  upon  the  original  pound 
of  raw  cotton  out  of  which  it  was  manufactured,  the  additional 
cost  to  the  consumer  will  be  expressed  by  adding  one  cent  to  every 
two  dollars  ninety-six  cents  worth  of  the  article  he  buys,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  scale  of  the  great  variety  of  fabrics.  I 
have  selected  this  instance  as  a  medium  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration;  but  we  will  take  two  other  examples  nearer  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  the  scale.  For  instance  :  fabrics  worth  eleven 
cents  a  yard,  and  requiring  three  yards  to  the  pound,  would  be 
enhanced  in  the  market  one-third  of  a  cent  a  yard,  or  one  cent 
upon  the  pound  value,  being  three  per  cent,  upon  the  consump- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article  worth  fifty  cents  a  yard,  and 
running  ten,  or  as  some  do  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  to  the  pound 
weight,  it  is  manifest  that  the  cent  imposed  upon  the  raw  material 
is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  trace  it,  and  resolves  into  an  infinitesimal 
quantity  as  to  any  effect  it  can  have  upon  price  or  in  reducing 
consumption. 

These  principles,  practically  understood  by  every  retail  dealer 
in  cotton  fabrics  of  the  different  varieties,  what  will  be  his 
method  of  recovering  the  one  cent  per  pound  from  his  customer, 
the  consumer?  Will  he  commit  the  blunder  of  putting  any  part 
of  the  tax,  small  as  it  is,  upon  the  coarser  fabrics,  where  it  will 
be  immediately  felt,  and  to  that  extent  curtail  his  sales  in  them? 
or  will  he  make  the  class  of  finer  fabrics  bear  the  tax,  distribut- 
ing the  whole  tax  among  the  varieties  that  will  not  feel  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  reduction  of  his  business  in  the  coarser  arti- 
cles? His  economy  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  And  this  devel- 
ops a  feature  of  the  system  by  no  means  the  least  valuable. 
No  system  of  fixed  taxes,  such  as  the  existing  tariff,  however 
faithfully  graduated  and  discriminative  in  its  efforts  to  throw 
upon  each  article  just  so  much  tax  as  it  will  bear,  without  re- 
ducing consumption  (the  strictly  revenue  principle),  can  ever  do 
more  in  practical  operation  than  approximate  to  its  own  princi- 
ple. The  difficulty  is  intrinsic.  The  scale  is  infiexible,  the 
ability  of  consumption  infinitely  and  perpetually  variable.     The 
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means  adopted  to  effect  the  end  are  as  inadequate  and  intrinsic- 
ally unfit,  as  would  be  a  yard  or  an  ell  for  the  measurement  of  a 
running  fluid,  and  as  impossible  to  be  exact,  as  to  establish  an 
equation  between  a  given  and  a  shifting  quantity.     Those  famil- 
iar with  the  details,  in  this  branch  of  the  public  ad minist ration, 
understand  the  truth   of  this  perhaps  better  than   I   do.     It  is 
admitted,  however,  by  all  intelligent  statesmen,  that  the  chief,  if 
not   the  only  test,  of  the  merit  of  any  scheme  of  finance  is  the 
degree  in  which,  in  its  practical  results,  it  efiectuates  this  princi- 
ple.   If,  then,  the  retail  merchant  exercise  his  trade  with  the  dis- 
criminating intelligence  above  supposed,  distributing  the  export 
duty  upon  the  various  fabrics  he  sells  to  his  customers,  just  io 
proportion  at  he  perceives  will  meet  the  ability  and  willingness 
of  the  consumer,  have  we  not  here  a  tax  levying  itself,  upon  a 
self-adjusting  principle,  by  force  of  the  laws  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  trade^  as  exactly  conformable  to  the  standard  of  theory, 
as  can  possibly  be  conceived  ?     Every  retail  merchant  is  con- 
verted into  a  tax  collector,  not  inexorably  levying  an  inflexible 
tax,  the  nature  of  all  fixed  scales,  but  making  it  his  chief  study, 
as  it  is  his  interest  and  the  very  art  of  his  trade,  to  measure  the 
exaction  to  the  ability  of  the  tax  payer,  and  accommodate  its  col- 
lection to  his  convenience;  thus  realizing  the  perfect  sta>ndard  of 
theory,  viz :  a  variable  scale  of  duties  in  exact  sympathy  with 
every  fluctuation  in  the  means  and  ability  of  the  consumer. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  the  question  above  deferred. 
Will  a  direct  tax  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
world,  shifting  itself,  as  we  have  seen  this  will  inevitably  do, 
from  all  articles  which  would  be  distressed  by  the  additional  bur- 
den, upon  those  descriptions  which  would  neither  be  materially 
enhanced  in  market  price  nor  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the 
affluence  that  consumes  them,  be  excessive,  or  operate  such  a 
reduction  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  aggregate 
as  10  react  sensibly  upon  the  value  of  the  raw  material  ?  If  the 
foregoing  facts  and  reasoning  are  not  delusive,  the  question  is 
already  answered. 

If,  then,  we  may  assume  it  as  reasonably  established  that  the 
duty  in  question  will  shift  itself  upon  the  consumer,  our  second 
proposition,  that  nine>tenths  of  the  entire  revenue  levied  upon 
this  principle  will  fall  upon  foreigners,  and  the  remaining  one- 
tenth  only  upon  our  citizens,  will  prove  itself  by  a  very  simple 
statement  of  facts.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cotion  crop 
exported,  worth  in  the  raw  state  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
by  conversion  into  the  various  fabrics,  acquires  an  increase  of 
five  times  its  original  value,  giving  an  aggregate  value  of  one  bil- 
lion of  dollars  in  the  shape  of  manufactures  annually  consumed 
in  the  markets  of  ihe  world.  Of  this  enormous  amount,  not  more 
than  one-tenth,  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  comes  back  for  con- 
sumption into  the  States  (Arkansas  included)  composing  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  making  an  import  of  one  hundred  millions. 
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In  this  proportion  then  must  all  revenue,  derived  from  such  a 
source,  divide  itself  between  the  citizens  of  the  Confederacy  and 
foreign  nations.  The  home  consumers  pay  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  consuming  world  the  other  nine- 
tenths.  Two  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  consumption,  foreign  and 
domestic,  gives  exactly  the  twenty  millions,  two  millions  of  which 
only  are  drawn  from  our  own  citizens.  But  this  is  not  all;  the 
tvnth  part  drawn  from  the  home  consumer  will  be  vastly  more 
than  restored  to  him  by  the  repeal  of  the  existing  duties  upon  the 
same  articles.  The  enormous  difference  between  twenty-four 
per  cent.,  the  existing  duty,  and  two  per  cent.,  the  effect  of  the 
export  duty,  will  be  the  measure  of  saving  upon  ail  articles  of 
consumption;  and  the  result  will  exhibit  the  singular  spectacle, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  of  a  treasury  supplied,  overflowing 
with  revenue,  and  the  people  growing  richer  by  every  act  of  con- 
tribution. By  the  change  proposed,  it  is  clear  that  for  every  two 
dollars  taken  from  the  citizen  by  the  indirect  operation  of  the 
export  duty,  twenty-four  will  be  remitted  to  him,  now  exacted 
directly  under  the  import  system. 

The  commercial  effects  of  such  a  policy,  apart  from  its  fea- 
tures, as  a  scheme  of  finance,  would  soon  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
manner  not  less  striking.  The  opening  of  the  Southern  ports, 
under  a  system  of  free  trade,  would  speedily. force  upon  the  mari- 
time States  of  the  North  a  similar  policy.  They  would  have  to 
elect,  and  that  promptly,  between  an  entire  loss  of  their  foreign 
trade,  or  a  compliance  with  our  example.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble, without  ruinous  expense,  to  keep  up  a  system  of  custom 
collection  upon  the  border  line,  that  would  efl[ectually  prevent  so 
light  and  costly  a  class  of  merchandize  as  cotton  manufactures, 
imported  under  the  free  trade  system,  into  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, from  penetrating  every  part  of  the  North  and  North-west. 
The  very  streets  of  Boston  and  New  York  would  be  thronged 
with  fabrics  purchased  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  foresee  that  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  whole 
American  market  would  be  thrown  open  to  free  trade  with  the 
world.  If  so,  then  how  does  it  stand  with  the  planter,  who  may 
still  have  a  lurking  apprehension  that  some  fractional  part  of  the 
export  tax  may  fall  on  him  ?  Grant,  for  the  argument,  that  some 
part,  nay,  the  whole  of  it,  does;  what  efiect  does  he  suppose  such 
an  expansion  of  a  market,  consisting  of  thirty-five  millions  of  the 
best  consumers  in  the  world,  accomplished,  as  it  only  can  be,  by 
the  application  of  an  export  duty,  will  have  upon  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  ?  The  answer,  as  before  shown,  is  expressed  in 
the  ratio  between  two  and  twenty-four.  The  effect  upon  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  must  be  just  so  much  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  taking  off  twenty-two  dollars  from  every  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dollars  of  price  for  the  fabrics  in  so  rich  and 
populous  a  market.  What  this  would  be  upon  the  pound,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  precisely.     It  must  be  left  to  those  most  con- 
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yersant  with  the  subject,  to  say,  whether  it  is  not  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  it  would  at  least  restore  the  export  duty  thrice  over.  If 
the  foregoing  views  be  not  delusive,  then  it  is  certain  that  a  tariff 
upon  the  cotton  exports  is  not  alone  the  only  tariflf  that  can  be 
devised  practically  to  execute  the  revenue  principle,  but  that  it 
exhibits  a  feature  in  practice  more  perfect  than  theory,  y'iz:  a 
method  of  raising  revenue  without  impoverishing  the  people,  and 
taxing  consumption  without  curtailing  it. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  question.  A  sys- 
tem of  finance  resting  upon  this  principle,  is  the  great  lever 
placed  in  our  hands  by  the  natural  advantages  of  our  situation, 
whereby,  at  this  critical  juncture,  we  may  lift  our  national  exist- 
ence into  an  early  recognition  among  foreign  powers,  and  acquire 
at  once  the  importance  which  we  know  belongs  to  us.  The  rev- 
olution thus  suddenly  forced  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
would  do  more,  and  in  less  time,  than  armies  and  navies,  to  bring 
our  Northern  neighbors  to  a  just  sense  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  Confederacies,  and  teach  foreign  nations,  in  a  way  too 
striking  to  be  ignored,  at  which  end  of  the  old  Union  they  will  find 
their  assiduity  the  most  amply  rewarded.  The  temporary  eclipse 
we  are  now  sufiering  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  consequent  upon  the 
recent  dissolution,  will  soon  give  place  to  the  discovery,  that  not 
we,  but  it  is  themselves,  that  are  under  the  shadow. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  descant  upon  the  effects  such  a  policy, 
adopted  by  ourselves,  would  have  upon  N5rthern  interests.  Be- 
lieving that  so  long  as  peace  subsists,  every  nation  is  interested 
in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  every  other  nation,  i  would  be 
glad  to  perceive,  if  such  are  to  be  our  relations,  a  more  hopeful 
prospect  for  our  neighbors  than  I  am  permitted  at  this  time  to 
discover.  How  their  immense  manufacturing  investments  are  to 
flourish  under  free  trade,  is  a  problem.  This  much,  however,  I 
certainly  know :  they  must  either  come  down  with  a  crash,  or 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  have  for 
forty  years  been  swindled  upon  a  scale  more  gigantic  than  the 
South  Sea  bubble  or  the  old  National  Bank.  We  are  further  per- 
mitted to  know,  that  with  the  repeal  of  import  duties  at  the  North, 
comes  the  only  other  method  in  their  power  of  raising  revenue — 
direct  taxation.  And  if  *'guns  and  drums,"  and  ''brave  hosts 
with  banners  flying,"  are  to  be  the  role  on  which  they  mean, 
now,  or  hereafter,  to  enter,  the  supplies  for  the  costly  pastime 
must  be  drawn  directly  from  their  lands  and  goods.  At  this 
expense,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe,  Jonathan  never  buys 
his  whistle.  We  have  spent  our  national  pupilage  at  school  with 
him,  and  ought  to  know  something  of  his  nature.  We  have 
slept  with  him,  (in  our  own  bed,)  ate  with  him,  (at  our  own 
board,)  and  taken  many  a  thrashing  for  the  mendicant  in  the 
winding  up  of  a  scrape,  instigated  by  his  own  rascality,  from 
which  he  ever  contrived  to  escape.  Who  ever  heard  of  Solomon 
swapping  a  hawk   for  a   hernshaw  7     The   taint   of  fanaticism 
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fetched  from  old  Barebones  is  more  than  qualified  by  a  se>ise  of 
the  practical,  and  no  bigot  in  the  world  is  less  likely  to  be  be- 
trayed into  the  thriftless  ^example  of  the  honest  old  crusader,  of 
selling  his  patrimony^  for  Christ's  sake,  to  equip  an  expedition 
against  the  infidel. 

In  conclusion,  the  adoption  of  the  system  proposed  will  not 
only  save  half  the  expense  now  attending  the  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms, but  will  obviate  the  vastly  greater  expense  that  will  be 
necessary  in  our  new  situation,  to  protect  the  revenue  against 
ruinous  frauds.  The  alteration  in  our  political  geography  by  the 
recent  dissolution  of  the  Union  gives  to  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy a  border  line  extending  from  the  seacoast  to  the  western 
extremity  of  Texas,  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  It 
18  palpable  that,  under  a  system  of  import  duties,  all  articles  from 
the  North  entering  into  domestic  consumption,  now  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion,  would,  if  encountered  at  the  seaports  by 
the  custom  house  officer,  attempt  to  find  their  way  to  the  market 
ncros:)  this  line.  To  prevent  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  estab- 
lish, along  its  whole  extent,  a  system  of  custom  houses  and  mili- 
tary stations,  the  expenses  of  which  would  devour  another 
revenue  in  raising  one  for  the  Government.  And,  after  every 
every  precaution,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  world  that 
frauds,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  would  be  successful.  In  situa- 
tions much  less  favorable  to  smuggling,  and  much  better  guarded 
by  nature  and  administrative  appliances  than  ours  can  ever  be, 
it  has  been  found  that  ingenuity  and  daring,  actuated  by  cupidi- 
ty, will  ever  devise  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Among  a  people  like  ours,  unused  to  such  institutions, 
and  educated  to  regard  them  as  the  symbols  of  despotism,  the 
attempt  to  enforce  the  law,  necessarily  severe  as  it  must  be, 
against  smuggling,  would  lead  to  insurrection  and  bloodshed  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  and,  finally,  in  all  probability,  terminate 
in  war  with  our  neighbors.  But,  after  every  precaution  taken, 
and  all  the  risks  incurred,  it  would  be  rendered  impossible,  by 
geographical  obstacles,  the  sameness  in  the  language  and  physi- 
cal features  of  the  people,  and  their  singularly  adventurous  char- 
acter, to  protect  the  revenue  from  ruinous  frauds.  And,  what, 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  character  of  our  people,  and  the 
emporiums  of  trade  in  the  Southern  Confederacy,  of  illicit  traffic, 
systematically  carried  on,  to  any  extent,  in  the  interior?  It 
would  demoralize  the  national  character,  beget  a  habit  of  disloy- 
alty and  secret  hostility  to  the  civil  authorities*  introduce  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness  and  reckless  contempt  of  law  and  morality,  that 
would  soon  terminate  in  a  general  and  open  defiance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  a  relaxation  of  all  the  bonds  of  organized  society. 
The  cities  would  languish  in  their  trade,  recede  in  activity  and 
wealth,  and  be  depopulated  ;  and  business  in  all  legitimate  em- 
ployments be  visited  with  distress  and  bankruptcy.  Such  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  attempt  by  the  Government 
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of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  levy  the  public  revenue  upon 
the  principle  of  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  unless,  indeed,  we 
mean  to  put  the  North  on  the  privileged  footing  of  free  trade  in 
commercial  intercourse.  But  this  cannot  be  done  without  sacri- 
ficing much  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue.  If,  then,  nothing 
else  in  the  foregoing  views  were  correct  except  this  that  relates 
to  the  point  of  smuggling,  it  would  seem  to  be  practicably  futile 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  public  revenue  by  any  system  of  duties  on 
imports.  It  follows  that,  as  revenue  must  be  had,  some  other 
method  must  be  resorted  to.  There  is  no  choice  but  between 
direct  taxation  and  an  export  duty.  And,  though  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  scout  direct  taxation,  when  compared  in  its  merits 
with  the  system  of  import  tariffs,  I  am  yet  fully  persuaded,  tak- 
ing the  views  hitherto  expressed  of  the  wonderful  economy  of 
the  principle  of  export  duties,  its  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
and  situation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  the  ability  of  the 
revenue,  raised  upon  this  principle,  to  protect  itself  without  the 
aid  of  armies  or  custom-houses,  that  it  is,  and  always  must  be, 
the  great  policy  of  the  South.  Indeed,  I  regard  its  speedy  adop- 
tion by  the  Administration  at  Montgomery,  as  urgently  demanded, 
in  the  still  dubious  relations  of  the  country,  if  we  mean  to  main- 
tain, in  good  faith,  and  with  a  resolute  will,  our  separate  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation. 

NOTE. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  plan,  as  delineated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
does  not  contemplate  a  repeal  of  any  class  of  import  duties,  other  than  those 
upon  cotton  fabrics.  This  limitation  is  not  because  the  writer  is  not  in  favor 
ol  the  importation  of  all  articles  of  consumption  duty  free.  But  no  further 
encroachment  upon  the  existing  system  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  scheme  proposed,  as  a  system  of  finance  (to  its  best 
advantage).  Without  any  repeal,  however,  the  method  proposed  would  be 
infinitely  more  economical  than  the  present  system.  AU  other  duties  are 
lefl  untouched,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  occasion  either  to  repeal  or  continue 
upon  a  reduced  scale,  in  aid  of  that  derived  from  the  export  duty.  It  is 
n&anifest  that  a  very  low  scale  would  furnish  any  deficit  now  or  hereafter. 

ADDENDUM. 

Since  sending  the  foregoing  to  press,  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  has  ap- 
peared, and  calls  up  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject.  Its 
tone  and  implication  seem  to  look  to  coercion,  in  a  way  that  shall  not,  in 
his  estimation,  according  to  the  standards  of  his  nurture,  bring  on  or  justi^ 
resistance  by  bloodshed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  contemplate  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  on  the  bar,  in  armed  vessels,  if  any  significance  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  twaddle  about  his  unwillingness  to  thrust  upon  the  com- 
munity Federal  officers  obnoxious  to  its  prejudices.  How  effectually  does 
the  export  duty  baffle  the  impotence  of  any  such  attempt  ?  The  duty  hav- 
ing been  collected,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  property  passed  into 
foreign  hands  before  taking  the  water,  all  the  navies  m  Christendom,  sta- 
tioned at  the  bar,  could  not  defeat  the  Government  of  its  revenue ;  and  the 
worst  that  could  befall,  in  a  pecuniary  estimate,  if  the  duties  on  imports 
should  for  a  time  be  successfully  enforced,  would  be  to  elevate  the  price  in 
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the  domestic  market  two  per  cent  upon  all  articles  of  strictly  foreign 
import,  (their  own  principles  exempting,  of  course,  their  own  manufactures,) 
not  constituting  one-third  of  the  aomestic  consumption.  The  result  would 
be  a  tax  of  twenty-six  instead  of  the  existing  twenty-four  per  cent,  upon 
one-third  of  the  consumption  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

So  small  an  enhancement  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  markets  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, shifting  itself,  as  before  shown,  upon  the  varieties  of  luxury,  would 
occasion  little  distress  or  inconvenience  to  the  citizen,  and  if  persisted  in, 
as  a  system  of  p&ssive  warfare,  would  prove  itself  vastly  more  expensive  to 
its  managers,  and  provocative  of  disputes  with  foreign  powers,  than  effectual 
for  any  purpose  of  coercing  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Confederacy.  Such 
a  state  of  things,  if  existing  for  any  time,  would  afford  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  advantages  of  the  principle  of  export  duties,  viewed  as  a  system  of 
finance,  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  Government  could  supply 
itself  with  an  abundant  revenue,  impossible  to  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  people  sustain  themselves,  without  sensible  injury,  under  a  confisca- 
cation  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  foreign  imports  entering 
into  their  consumption. 

The  only  alternative  then  Icfl  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  he  persist  in  coercion, 
would  be  to  abolish  all  ports  of  entrj',  and  lay  an  embargo  upon  the  com- 
merce of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  and  in  deference  to  the  recent  growl 
of  the  British  Lion  about  paper  blockades,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  it  must  be  supported  by  a  naval  force  adequate 
to  maintain  it  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  the  law  of  projectiles.  But 
is  it  conceivable  that  England  would,  or  could,  long  submit  to  such  an  inter- 
ruption of  her  commerce  ?  By  a  great  effort  of  self-denial,  not  foreseeing 
at  what  moment  the  growing  power  of  France  may  drive  her  for  shelter  to 
the  protecting  maxims  of  a  code  which  she  has  seldom  hesitated  (under  the 
temptations  of  interest)  to  violate  in  her  intercourse  with  weaker  powers, 
under  this  constraint,  I  say,  England  might,  for  a  time,  dispense  with  the 
South  as  a  market  of  consumption  for  her  manufactures.  But  how  long 
will  she  submit  to  the  imposition  of  an  embargo,  cutting  her  off  from  the 
only  market  in  the  world  for  the  purchase  of  her  cotton  supplies  ?  She 
would  be  false  to  her  history,  aye,  and  to  the  last  and  highest  law  of  nations 
too,  if  the  tomfoolerv  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet,  under  the  silly  pre- 
text of  the  chapter  in  the  law  of  nations,  treating  of  the  rights  of  the  Sov- 
ereign to  reduce  his  revolted  provinces  were  not  whistled  down  the  wind, 
and  the  Grovernment  at  Washington  gently,  but  significantly,  informed  by 
Minister  Lyons  that  Grotius  and  Punendorf  invented  their  maxims  before 
the  era  of  cotton,  and  that  the  revolted  provinces,  attempted  to  be  appro- 
priated, are  like  the  sea,  the  air,  the  light  of  heaven,  the  common  property 
of  mankind,  from  which  no  one  proprietor  can  or  shall  exclude  another. 
That  though  the  word  cotton  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those 
venerable  sages,  yet  that  the  principle  governing  the  question  is  written  in 
characters  of  light  in  every  part  of^  them.  That  the  exclusion  from  cotton 
would  threaten  the  stability  of  half  the  thrones  in  Exrope,  and  that  nature 
and  nations  declare  that  necessity  is  the  highest  law. 


■*•» 


ABT.  VII.— SOUTHEBK  TRADE. 

[The  following  sketch  was  prepared  before  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  its  publication  has  been  delayed  until  now.] — Ed. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world,  those  nations  have  become  the 
most  wealthy  and  enlightened  that  have  carried  on  most 
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Southern  trade.    We  of  the  slave  States   are    admirably 
situated  to  trade  with  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  better  situated  than  European  countries  for 
trade  with  Southern  Asia  and  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific.     The 
Northern  States  are  nearer  to  Europe  than  we,  have  better 
harbors,   more   capital,   greater  commercial   and   nautical 
skill,  and  will  therefore  always   excel   us  in    conducting 
European  trade.     It  is  only  profitable  to  them,  however,  as 
a  means  of  monopolizing  our  trade.     We  should   have  a 
direct  trade  with  feurope,  in  order  not  only  to  render  us 
independent  of  the  North,  but  to  lessen  the  profits  that  are 
made  out  of  us  by  the  present  indirect  trade.     The  North 
now,  by  carrying  on  our  commerce  with  Europe,  makes  as 
much  out  of  us  as  Europe  itself.     We  are,  as  respects  them, 
Southern  countries,  and  of  course  ours  is  the  loss  and  theirs 
the  profit  in  our  business  relations.     Yet,  to  dispose  of  our 
agricultural  surplus,  we  must  continue  to  trade  with  Europe. 
History  teaches  us  that  Southern  people  are  impoverished 
and  degraded  by   dealing  with  Northern  people;   or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  that  agricultural  people  are  impov- 
erished and  degradea  by  dealing  with  manufacturing  and 
commercial  States :  impoverished,  because  the  agricultural 
surplus   consumed  abroad    robs  the  land  of  its  natural 
manure  and  soon  exhausts  its  fertility ;  degraded,  because 
mere  agriculture  requires  precious  little  intellect  to  cultivate 
it     The  South  sees  the  necessity  of  direct  trade,  of  home 
manufactures,  of  Southern  commerce,  of  more  varied  indus^ 
trial  pursuits,  of  self-reliance  and  self-dependence. 

The  Northern  majority  in  Congress  will  continue  to  do 
all  it  can  to  thwart  and  defeat  all  measures  calculated  to 
extend  our  empire  or  our  trade  farther  South.  The  South- 
ern States  are  their  slave  colonies,  their  dependents,  their 
tributaries.  They  would  keep  us  i^  a  state  of  national 
infancy  and  pupilage.  They  would  not  have  us  learn  to 
walk  alone ;  would  not  have  us  coi^duct  our  own  trade  in 
our  own  vessels ;  manufacture  for  ourselves,  and  manufac- 
ture for  a  trade  with  the  farther  South.  We  are  now  their 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water:  theyi^dsh  not  to 
emancipate  us.  They  see  we  are  far  better  situated  for 
Southern  trade  —  for  the  only  trade  that  enriches  and 
enlightens  a  people — ^than  they.  They  know  that,  if  we 
become  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  people,  they  will 
be  impoverished  and  ruined.  But,  in  tne  Union  or  out  of 
it,  the  South  now  sees  and  feels  that  we  must  lessen  trade 
and  intercourse  and  cut  off  dependence  on  the  North. 
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They  are  dangerous  acquaintances,  treacherous  friends, 
faithless  allies,  incendiary  guests,  inmates  and  visitors,  and 
cruel  and  exacting  taskmasters.  We  will  keep  aloof  from 
them ;  write  our  books ;  encourage  our  own  periodicals ;  edu- 
cate our  sons  and  daughters  at  home ;  employ  only  South- 
ern teachers,  and  build  up  Southern  commerce,  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures.  Every  monument  of  ancient  art,  every 
mouldering  architectural  ruin,  every  decaying  and  every 
exhumed  city,  teaches  the  one  lesson,  that  great  wealth, 
great  power,  and  high  refinement  are  only  to  be  attained  by 
tirade  and  commerce  with  agricultural  people  of  inferior 
mechanic  skill,  and  in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  Trade, 
in  which  small  amounts  of  the  results  of  mechanic  and 
manufacturing  labor  were  exchanged  for  lars^e  amounts 
of  the  results  of  agricultural  labor,  built  up  all  the  great 
cities  and  states  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Not  only 
history,  but  the  situation  of  ancient  cities,  shows  that  they 
were  not  built  up  by  the  agriculture  round 'about  them,  but 
by  distant  trade.  It  was  the  poverty  around  them  that 
sharpened  their  wits,  excited  invention,  and  stimulated 
energy  and  industry.  Their  trade  nx)t  only  supported  them 
in  comfort  and  in  magnificent  luxury,  but  furnished  a 
surplus  of  skill  and  labor,  which  enabled  them  to  erect 
those  beautiful,  ffrand,  colossal,  and  ever-enduring  monu- 
ments of  arts  ana  architecture,  which  will  hand  down  the 
memory  of  their  wealth,  enlightenment,  power  and  mag- 
nificence to  the  remotest  posterity.  Mere  agriculture  barety 
supports  the  nations  engaged  in  it — and  supports  them  in 
ignorance  and  dependence.  They  are  obliged  to  exchange 
large  amounts  of  agricultural  products  for  small  amounts  of 
mechanic  and  manufacturing  products.  It  is  thus  that 
Southern  trade  enriches  the  distant  cities  that  carry  it  on, 
and  impoverishes  the  mere  farming  South.  It  is  thus  that 
we  are  fleeced  by  trade  with  Europe  and  the  North. 

Nothing  but  extending  our  far  Southern  trade  can  correct 
these  great  evils.  Our  advantageous  locality  invites  us  to 
encourage  and  increase  this  trade.     The  insecurity  of  our 

Sosition,  growing  out  of  our  too  intimate  relations  with  the 
Forth,  will  force  us  to  prosecute  it  at  once,  and  to  prosecute 
it  energetically.  We  need  expect  no  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government.  That  Government  will  exert  all  its  power 
and  influence  to  keep  us  in  our  present  state  of  dependence, 
and  exclude  us  from  a  Southern  trade  that  would  make  us 
rich,  powerful  and  independent. 

We  should  not  try  to  annex  Cuba,  but  rather  to  cultivate 
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friendly  relations  with  Spain,  and  endeavor  to  arrange  a 
favorable  commercial  treaty  with  her.  Were  we  to  con- 
quer Cuba,  we  should  weaken  the  cause  of  slavery  by 
lessening  the  number  of  nations  interested  in  it,  and  add 
Spain  to  the  number  of  its  enemies.  Besides,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  slaves  of  Cuba  would  be  emancipated 
during  the  struggle  to  acquire  her,  or  after  her  conquest, 
by  our  abolition  Federal  Qovernment.  This  Cuba  project 
is  of  Northern  birth  and  Northern  nursing :  we  fear  the 
Greeks  and  their  presents. 

In  the  continual  revolutions  and  civil  wars  that  are 
occurring  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  Southern  men 
may,  with  great  propriety,  ally  themselves  with  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  and,  when  required,  give  peace,  quiet, 
stability  and  security  to  society.  After  that,  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  South  to  form  good  commercial  treaties  with  these 
regenerated  states. 
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Let  Parliamentary  documents,  piled  ceiling  high,  say 
what  they  please,  and  commercial  records  roll  up  their  long 
columns  of  figures — nay,  let  even  the  universal  consent  of 
men  be  given  to  the  fact,  which  these  documents  and  fig- 
ures prove,  that  the  British  West  India  Islands  were  ruined 
by  emancipation,  there  are  still  left  those  who  stand  ready 
to  give  the  lie,  patent  and  direct,  to  the  whole,  as  a  cun- 
ningly devised  story,  and  among  the  number  is  our  Yankee 
traveller,  who  communicated  his  views  to  the  New  York 
Times,  which  the  Messrs.  Harper  collect  here  in  book 
form. 

Our  traveller  disclaims  (of  course)  any  inference,  or  to 
"  point  any  conclusion,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  to  slave 
labor  in  the  United  States.'*  It  is  the  usual  disclaimer  of 
the  Black  Republican  when  we  charge  upon  his  teaching 
the  John  Brown  raid.  The  doctrine  and  the  teaching  are 
never  to  be  applied — oh,  no !  and  the  Constitution,  as  inter- 
preted by  himself,  when  the  power  is  in  his  hands,  is  never 
to  be  perverted  to  our  ruin.  Tender  mercies  of  the  wolf  to 
the  bleeding  lamb — gentle  wooing  of  the  spider  to  the  fly  ! 

Bridgetown,  in  Barbadoes,  is  the  first  point  visited  by 
our  traveller.     It  is  European  in  all  of  its  characteristics: 

*  The  OrdeAl  of  Free  Labor  in  the  British  Went  Indies.    By  Wm.  Q.  Sewell.    New  York :  Har- 
per k  Brothers,  1861. 
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"  The  climate  is  not  tropical ;  it  is  to  be  imagined  and  felt,  for  it  cannot 
be  described.  Select  the  most  perfect  day  that  September  ever  presented 
to  New  York,  and  I  should  do  injustice  to  a  Barbadian  sun  and  Barbadian 
breezes  if  I  compared  Barbadian  with  American  weather.  The  sun  neces- 
sarily gives  out  a  great  heat,  but  it  is  always  tempered  by  incessant  winds 
and  by  intermittent  showers.  Night  or  day,  in  winter  or  in  summer,  the 
temperature  knows  no  change.  The  inconveniences  of  heat  are  seldom  felt ; 
the  penalties  of  cold  are  never  known.  There  are  no  thunder  storms  like 
those  which  desolate  more  elevated  regions  within  the  torrid  zones;  no 
poisonous  reptiles  of  any  kind;  no  annoying  insects  like  those  which  in 
summer  months  will  make  known  their  presence  even  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  The  appearance  of  the  houses,  which  are  of  one  story,  and  built 
solidly  of  stone,  may,  perhaps,  remind  you  that  you  are  in  a  country  where 
the  severities  of  winter  are  not  even  imagined,  and,  afler  you  have  entered 
them,  you  will  no  longer  fancy  yourself  in  a  European  or  a  North  American 
dwelling.  The  spaciouj  rooms,  with  polished  pine  floors,  the  contrivances 
to  make  everything  about  you  look  cool,  as  well  as  to  make  you  foel  cool — 
the  huge  pitchers  of  icewater  on  the  sideboards  and  the  comfortable  cane 
chairs,  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  never-ending  breezes — are  luxuries  here 
which  one  might  look  for  as  necessities  in  other  tropical  countries.'' 

Barbadoes,  says  Mr.  Sewell,  is  now  infinitely  more  pros- 
perous than  she  was  in  the  palmiest  days  of  slavery.  Very 
good,  notwithstanding  the  figures,  which  "never  lie." 

But  are  we  to  attribute  this  excellence  to  emancipation 
when  our  author  admits,  on  page  32  : 

"  The  rate  of  wases  for  field  labor  in  Barbadoes  is  about  twenty-four 
cents  per  day ;  but  the  laborer,  fettered  by  the  system  of  tenancy-at-will,  is 
compelled  to  work  for  his  landlord  at  twenty  cents  per  day.  He  is,  there- 
fore, virtually  a  slave ;  for  if  he  resists  the  conditions  of  his  bond  he  is 
ejected  by  summary  process,  and  loses  the  profit  he  hoped  to  reap  on  his  lit- 
tle stock.  This  remnant  of  coercion  must  oe  abolished  wherever  it  exists — 
and  it  prevails,  with  some  exceptions,  in  all  the  West  India  colonies — before 
it  can  be  said  that  emancipation  has  been  thoroughly  tested." 

And  on  page  36  : 

"  In  Barbadoes,  through  their  over-crowded  condition  and  the  policy  of  the 
planter,  the  people  have  been  kept  in  a  subservient  condition." 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  planters  who  have  had  a  hun- 
dred years'  experience  with  negro  character,  and  a  third  of 
a  hundred  with  negro  freedom,  know  nothing  at  all  really 
in  comparison  witli  our  Yankee  Solon  who  has  wintered 
upon  the  island. 

*^  The  planting  interest  of  these  islands  may  be  characterized  as  one  of 
unqualified  sclfisbncss.  But  it  has  not  the  merit  of  being  imprudent,  saga- 
cious or  far-seeing  selfishness.  Extravagant  in  all  that  pertained  to  their  own 
ease  and  luxury;  penurious  when  the  improvement,  moral,  social,  or  political, 
of  the  people  was  in  question ;  tenacious  of  their  aristocratic  privileges,  op- 
posed to  refonn,  and  behind  the  age  in  political,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
science,  the  planters  themselves  have  done  all  they  could  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  West  India  colonies,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  which  an  ill- 
planned  and  untimely  scheme  of  emancipation  entailed  upon  the  islands, 
riieira  was  not  the  broatl,  grasping  selfishness  of  a  powerful  oli«:archy,  wise 
enough  to  combine  their  own  aggrandizement  with  that  of  the  nation  at 
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large ;  but  it  has  been,  from  first  to  last,  a  narrow-minded  selfishness  thai 
pursued  crooked  paths  to  accumulate  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
weal,  and  to  the  infinite  detriment  of  the  colonial  credit." 

Emancipation  has  not,  our  traveller  admits,  brought  mor- 
ality in  its  train,  for  he  has  seen  "  exhibitions  of  passion, 
cruelty  and  vice."  which  in  slavery  the  negro  could  never 
emulate.  He  has  seen  shocking  barbarity  to  children  by 
parents,  and  admits  promiscuous  intercourse  among  the 
sexes  to  be  almost  universal — "  more  than  half  of  the  col- 
ored children  being  illegitimate."  The  fact  stands  out, 
despite  of  every  theory  to  the  contrary,  that  Sambo  in  gen- 
eral don't  work;  our  author  grows  indignant  here,  and 
shows  that  he  will  work,  if  he  can  do  it  upon  his  own  terms, 
Happy  Sambo,  with  this  boon  accorded  him — ^a  boon 
which  neither  his  white  laboring  brethren  of  new  or  old 
England  enjoy! 

"  Won't  work  ?  Why  should  they  work  for  the  planter,  and  bind  them- 
selves to  a  new  tyranny  ?  Where  is  the  moral  obligation  that  chains  them 
forever  to  the  serfdom  of  estate  labor?  Why  should  they  work  for  a  master 
when  they  can  work  more  profitably  for  themselves,  and  enjoy  at  the  same 
time  a  perfect  independence?  Why  should  they  work  for  anyone  who 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  a  single  advantage  to  be  gained  in  bis 
service  ?  Would  an  American  work  for  another  on  any  sucn  terms  ?  I 
have  shown  that  the  negro  has  grave  faults  of  character — faults  which, 
unchecked,  must  affect  the  prosperity  of  a  country  in  which  the  laborin^^ 
population  are  of  African  descent ;  but  I  do  believe  that,  under  a  wiser  sys- 
tem of  plantation  management  than  that  practised  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
and  with  more  extended  education,  these  faults  would  be  speedily  eradi- 
cated." 

Notwithstanding  the  pretence  of  the  Abolition  party,  that 
in  asking  for  negro  emancipation,  they  never  dream  of 
bringing  about  social  equality  between  the  whites  and 
blacks  (certainly  this  equality  does  not  exist  in  any  free 
State),  and,  least  of  all,  would  favor  the  amalgamation  of 
the  races,  our  traveller  devotes  nearly  a  whole  chapter  in 
denunciation  of  the  West  India  planters,  w^ho  still  per- 
versely make  color  a  line  of  distinction,  and  will  not  associ- 
ate, commune  and  intermarry  with  the  descendants  of  their 
former  slaves.  This  state  of  things,  he  thinks,  is  heaping 
up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  on  these  happy  free  negro 
islands,  and  the  mulattoes  are  to  work  out  the  redemption 
of  their  race  by  some  furious  demonstration.  In  his  be- 
nevolent heart  he  can  barely  hope  that  the  passionate 
and  revengeful  temper  of  the  colored  people  would  not 
carry  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  make 
them  ''dissatisfied  with  mere  political  cqualtiyJ'*  'Agrarian 
and  Red  Republican  teachings  !  Substitute  occupation  or 
poverty  in  place  of  color  as  grounds  of  social  exclusion, 
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and  apply  the  teachings,  and  we  shall  have  society  reduced 
to  chaos.     Let  the  free  North  reflect — to  apply  a  vulgar 
adage — ^that  chickens  will  at  last  come  home  to  roost. 
We  extract  a  very  glowing  description  of  Trinidad  : 

"  The  whole  island,  in  its  physical  character,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Lofly  mountains  run  in  parallel  ranges  east  and 
west,  intersected  by  deep  valleys  which  contract  into  gorges  at  the  centre. 
Nature  could  offer  nothing  more  magnificent  for  sugar  cultivation  than  these 
valleys  with  their  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  the  hill-sides  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  cacao,  and  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  Except  at 
the  Naparimas,  where  the  principal  sugar  plantations  are  situated,  and 
which  present  a  district  of  uninterrupted  cultivation,  Trinidad  has  the 
appearance  of  a  wild,  unreclaimed,  and  densely-wooded  country,  broken  up 
with  savannas.  Select  any  elevated  point  for  a  view,  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  and  variety  of  the  landscape  are  marvellous.  Here  will  be  a  hill-side 
smothered  in  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  poui ;  there  another,  covered  with 
the  orange  flower  of  the  roble ;  beyond,  a  forest  of  gigantic  cedar.  Those 
feathery  masses  of  light  green  on  the  left  are  clusters  of  arched  bamboo, 
stretchmg  over  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  can  just  be  distinguished 
through  the  lu.\uriant  vegetation.  At  your  feet,  like  a  bright  red  carpet, 
extends  a  young  cacao  plantation,  sheltered  from  the  scorching  heat  by  the 
motherly  arms  of  the  bois  immortel ;  farther  on,  a  savanna  or  a  cane  field, 
or  a  grove  of  lofly  cocoanut  trees,  and  in  the  distance  the  deep  bhie  sea. 
Such  a  variety  of  rich,  voluptuous  coloring  is  very  rarely  witnessed  in  a 
single  landscape  view.  The  birds  of  *  northern  climes  abhorred,'  would 
not  harmonize  here,  and  Nature,  when  she  filled  the  scene  with  myriads  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  clothed  them  with  a  brilliant  plumage  that  none  but 
the  Great  Limner  could  reproduce. 

"  With  only  a  present  populatioji  of  seventy  thousand  or  eighty  thousand 
souls,  Trinidad  can  sustain  a  million.  Its  soil  is  of  exceeding  richness,  and 
of  the  million  and  a  quarter  acres  which  cover  its  surface,  twenty-nine 
thirtieths  are  fit  for  cultivation.  Its  resources  are  immense  ;  every  product 
of  the  tropics,  and  many  fruits  and  vegetables  of  temperate  regions,  can  be 
grown  here ;  and  a  laboring  population  is  only  wanted  to  develop  the  wealth 
that  lies  hidden  in  forests  tenanted  still  by  some  scattered  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Carib." 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  the  shifts  to  which  abo- 
lition doctors  are  driven  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the 
disease  of  slavery  and  its  remedies.  Whilst  some,  repre- 
sented to  be  their  quacks,  look  to  the  matter  of  darkey 
amelioration  alone,  without  regard  to  their  Caucasian 
brothers,  the  illuminati,  Seward,  Wayland,  &c.,  prescribe 
it  as  the  means  of  elevating  the  white  races,  so  brutalized  in 
slave  countries,  and  of  increasing  wealth,  resources,  com- 
merce, and  material  prosperity,  so  sluggishly  conducted  there. 
Our  traveller  is  of  the  first  class.  In  adducing  evidences  of 
Sambo's  elevation  since  jphilanthropy  made  him  free,  he  is 
all  exultation,  and  never  once  repines  in  chronicling  the 
decay  of  his  pale-faced  brother.  What  if  poverty  and  ruin 
have  fallen  upon  that  brother  ?  a  gain  has  been  made  to 
philanthropy  in  giving  Sambo  the  right  to  roam  at  pleasure 
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as  in  his  native  wilds,  with  only  such  restraints  as  hunger 
may  dictate.  Can  wealth  and  opulence  he  hetter  exhausted 
than  in  such  a  cause?  Were  these  fine  islands  not  intended 
hy  Qod  and  Nature  more  for  darkey  than  European  civili- 
zation? Make  the  negro  free,  say  our  aholitionists,  and 
the  slothful  agriculture  of  the  South  will  douhle  its  results 
and  spread  prosperity  abroad.  Our  author  found  the  expe- 
rience of  Trinidad  quite  the  reverse : 

**  The  laborers,  as  soon  as  they  were  free,  asked,  and  for  a  time  received, 
higher  wages  than  the  planters,  encumbered  as  their  property  was  with  debt, 
could  afford  to  pay ;  and  when  this  rate  of  wages  was  suosequently  reduced, 
the  majority  of  the  emancipated  deserted  the  estates  to  better  their  condi- 
tion and  to  seek  a  more  independent  livelihood.  A  yery  large  number  pur- 
chased small  tracts  of  land  and  began  to  plant  for  themselves;  a  few 
squatted  on  crown  lands,  of  which  the  Govemment  holds  an  enormous  pro- 
portion ;  while  many  took  to  trade,  and,  setting  up  as  petty  shopkeepers  in 
the  towns,  pursued  a  calling  more  congenial  with  their  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions." 

**  They  accordingly  did  leave  the  estates ;  and  in  a  few  years  after  aboli- 
tion, the  majority  of  the  entire  laboring  force — itself  always  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  large  and  rapidly  developing  colony — ^were  lost  to  the  pro- 
prietary. Several  estates,  for  want  of  necessary  labor,  were  deserted,  and 
at  one  time  it  seemed  probable  that  sugar  cultivation  in  Trinidad  would  be 
altogether  abandoned. 

The  author  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  hlame  Sambo — 
what  Yankee  could  ? — for  giving  up  labor  when  he  could 
live  upon  his  wits  ! 

"  Unquestionably  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  idleness  and  vagabondism 
among  the  Creole  laborers  of  Trinidad,  but  I  see  no  evidence  that  these 
vices  exist  in  a  larger  proportion  amon^  them  than  they  would  exist  among 
any  other  class  of  latK>rers  similarly  situated.  In  leaving  the  estates  the 
great  majority  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  better  their  circumstances  and 
to  lead  a  more  independent  life.  Land  was  cheap  and  abundant,  and  they 
preferred  to  have  their  own  property  rather  than  labor  at  low  wages  in  a 
condition  of  precarious  servitude." 

Whilst  admitting  that  morality  had  declined  in  Trinidad 
since  emancipation,  and  that  illegitimate  births  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  to  one  hundred,  he  goes  on  to  show 
why  Sambo  will  not  work  in  the  field;  and,  pray,  why 
would  not  the  argument  apply  in  Carolina,  Mississippi  or 
Louisiana  as  well  ? 

"  Work  in  the  cane-fields  was  the  negro's  sole  occupation  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  and  this  species  of  work  he  is  now  disposed  to  look  upon  as  degrad- 
ing, and  to  fancy  that  it  drags  him  back  to  the  condition  of  servitude  from 
which  he  has  been  liberated.  Here  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  large  and 
utterly  disproportionate  numbers  of  colored  people  engaged  in  trade — from 
keeping  a  store  down  to  selling  a  sixpence-worth  of  mangoes  on  the  street. 
Not  only  have  the  tradesmen  of  1830  and  the  free  Creoles  pf  that  period 
continued  to  follow  mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits,  but  the  laoorers 
afler  they  were  freed  made  every  exertion  to  bring  up  their  children  as 
traders  or  mechanics,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  to-day  these  professions 
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in  Trinidad  are  almost  entirely  8ap])lied  from  the  colored  population.  If 
we  take  Port-of-Spain  as  an  illustration,  we  find  that  fbur-nflns  of  the  in- 
habitants, Creoles  of  African  descent,  are  engaged  in  trade." 

On  page  155  our  traveller  complains  of  a  fearful  mor- 
tality among  the  black  children  of  Antiffua,  and  states 
the  total  mortality  of  all  classes  as  equal  to  the  births, 
which  he  ingenuously  explains  to  result  from  the  "want  of 
medical  care/'  for  which,  of  course,  the  whites  are  made 
responsible.  He  adds,  and  this  admission  is  certainly  sur- 
prising : 

"  In  the  days  of  slavery,  hospitals  and  medical  attendance  for  all  were 
provided  by  the  estates ;  but  now  that  the  majority  of  laborers  have  ceased 
to  be  residents  on  properties,  and  this  obligation  but  partially  exists,  the 
greater  number  of  them,  distributed  about  the  country  in  populous  villages, 
are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  medical  attendance 
and  proper  nursing  in  illness  for  themselves,  their  children,  or  their  rela- 
tives." 

There  is  something  atrocious  in  the  following  paragraph, 
and  it  resembles  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  tne  gloatings 
of  some  Wendell  Phillips  or  future  John  Brown  contemplat- 
ing the  fi^ir  fields  of  the  South  and  magnificent  estates 
which  their  insane  teachings  have  given  up  to  desolation. 
Even  the  writer  stands  aghast  at  the  picture,  and  in  spite  of 
himself,  shows  a  "  touch  of  nature  "  in  the  italicized  lines : 

*'*■  There  are  many  who  believe  that  great  crimes  against  society,  in  the 
case  of  nations  as  in  that  of  individuals,  are  followed  by  certain  punishment; 
and,  to  such,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Jamaica  planters  of  the 
present  day  will  seem  but  a  natural  consequence  of  a  long  reign  of  avarice 
and  cruelty,  of  extrava^nce  and  oppression.  I  do  not  seek  to  take  up  this 
parable  against  them.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  onl^  sufferers.  The  large  landed  proprietors  and  merchant  potentates 
of  the  island,  these  are  the  men  who  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate. 
The  slaves  of  other  days,  the  poor,  the  peasantry,  these  are  the  men  who 
have  progressed,  if  not  m  morality,  at  least  in  material  prosperity,  as  I  shall 
have  ample  opportunity  to  show.  If  the  change  could  be  traced  solely  to 
emancipation,  I  should  be  loth  to  justify  emancipation,  believing  as  I  do  that 
it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  ttnth  morality  or  the  dictates  of  a  sound  policy 
to  degrade  that  portion  of  the  population  which  controlled  the  elements  of 
civilization^  in  order  to  enrich  an  ignorant  and  undisciplined  people.  But 
the  decline  of  Jamaica  has  been  so  stupendous  as  of  itself  to  create  a  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  laid,  in  whole  or  even  in  part,  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves." 

The  decline  of  Jamaica  is  shown  in  the  statistics  before 
us  to  have  been  from  150,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  exported  in 
1805,  to  28,000  hhds.  in  1859.  From  other  sources  we  learn 
the  decline  of  rum  to  have  been  from  93,950  to  15,991  hhds., 
and  of  coffee  from  24,000,000  to  7,000,000  lbs. !  The  fol- 
lowing  picture  of  Kingston,  the  capital,  ought  to  satisfy 
any  ot  the  adherents  of  the  Lincoln  school.  Most  assuredly 
emancipation  is  not  responsible  for  this,  for  see  the  dilapi- 
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dation  and  ruin  which  slavery  has  caused  in  Havana,  New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Richmond  and  Nashville  ! ! 

"  If  the  City  of  Kingston  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  prosperity  of 
Jamaica,  the  visitor  wiu  arrive  at  more  deplorable  conclusions  than  those 

Sointed  out  by  commercial  statistics.     It  seems  like  a  romance  to  read  to- 
ay,  in  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  the  account  of  that  capital's  former  splendor. 
Its  *  magnificent  churches,*  now  time-worn  and  decaved,  are  scarcely  supe- 
rior to  the  stables  of  some  Fifth  Avenue  magnate.     There  is  not  a  house  in 
the  city  in  decent  repair ;  not  one  that  looks  as  though  it  could  withstand  a 
respectable  breeze ;  not  a  wharf  in  good  order ;  not  a  street  that  can  exhibit 
a  square  yard  of  pavement ;  no  sidewalks ;  no  drainage ;  scanty  water ;  no 
light.     The  same  picture  of  neglect  and  apathy  greets  one  everywhere.     In 
the  business  part  of  the  town  you  are  oppressed  with  its  inactivity.      Clerks 
yawn  over  the  counters,  or  hail  with  greedy  looks  the  solitary  stranger  who 
comes  in  to  purchase.     If  a  non-resident,  he  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  dull- 
ness of  tlie  market.     Prices  that  in  New  York  would  be  deemed  exorbi- 
tant must  be  paid  by  strangers  for  the  common  necessities  of  life.     The 
Kin«Tstonians  remind  me  much  of  the  Bahama  wreckers.     Having  little  or 
nothing  themselves,  they  look  upon  a  steamer-load  of  California  passengers, 
cast  away  in  their  harbor  for  a  night  or  a  day,  as  very  Egyptians,  whom  it 
is  not  only  their  privilege  but  their  duty  to  despoil. 

"  There  is  nothmg  like  work  done  in  Kingston,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  a  few  European  or  American  merchants,  or  on  the  piers,  now 
and  then,  at  the  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels.  The  city  was  originally  well 
laid  out,  but  it  is  not  ornamented  with  a  single  tree,  and  the  sTjuare,  in  a 
central  location,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand,  white-hot  with  exposure  to  the 
blazing  sun.  The  streets  are  filthy,  the  beach-lots  more  so,  and  the  com- 
monest laws  of  health  are  totally  disregarded.  Wreck  and  ruin,  destitution 
and  neglect !  There  is  nothing  new  m  Kingston.  The  people,  like  their 
horses,  their  houses,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  look  old  and  worn.  There 
are  no  improvements  to  be  noted,  not  a  device,  ornament,  or  conceit  of  any 
kind  to  indicate  the  presence  of  taste  or  refinement.  The  inhabitants, 
taken  en  masscy  are  steeped  to  the  eyelids  in  immorality ;  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  is  the  rule ;  the  population  shows  an  unnatural  decrease ; 
illegitimacy  exceeds  legitimat-y ;  abortion  and  infanticide  are  not  unknown. 
Kingston  looks  what  it  is,  a  place  where  money  has  been  made,  but  can  be 
made  no  more.  It  is  used  up  and  caist  aside  as  useless.  Nothing  is  replaced 
that  time  destroys.  If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  house  to  the  street,  it  remains 
there  ;  if  a  spout  is  loosened  by  the  wind,  it  hangs  by  a  thread  till  it  falls  ; 
if  furniture  is  accidentally  broken,  the  idea  of  having  it  mended  is  not  enter- 
tained. Tlie  marks  of  a  helpless  poverty  are  upon  the  faces  of  the  people 
whom  you  meet,  in  their  dress,  in  their  very  gait. 

"  Have  I  described  a  God-tbrsaken  place,  in  which  no  one  seems  to  take 
an  interest,  without  life  and  without  energy,  old  and  dilapidated,  sickly  and 
filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage  of  sound  morality,  of  reason,  and  of 
common  sense?  Then,  verily,  have  I  described  Kingston  in  1860.  Yet 
this  wretched  hulk  is  the  capital  of  an  island  the  most  fertile  in  the  world ; 
it  is  blessed  with  a  climate  most  glorious;  it  lies  rotting  in  the  shadow  of 
mountains  that  can  be  cultivated  from  summit  to  base,  with  every  product 
of  teinpi'rato  and  troi)i(.'al  regions ;  it  is  mistress  of  a  harbor  where  a  thou- 
sand Iine-of-))attle  ships  can  safely  ride  at  anchor." 

What  a  beautiful,  romantic  character  the  writer  attaches 
to  the  8aTu])os  aud  Dinalis  of  this  fair  isle,  who  give  as 
much  labor  as  ihcy  covsisiaitly  can,  and  who  make  no  conibi- 
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nations  against  those  who  are  the  authors  or  victims  of 
their  great  felicity !  Verily,  one  is  reminded  of  Mungo 
Park's  pretty  pictures  of  Africa — an  inferior  darkey  para- 
dise : 

"  I  wish  to  show  that  he  gives  as  much  labor,  even  to  the  sugar  estate,  as 
he  consistently  can,. and  that  it  is  no  fault  of  his  if  he  cannot  give  enough. 
I  wish  to  exhibit  the  people  of  Jamaica  as  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  peas- 
antry, with  whom  the  remembrance  of  past  wrongs  has  had  so  little  weight 
that,  from  the  day  of  emancipation  until  now,  they  have  never  dreamt  of  a 
hostile  combination  either  against  their  old  masters  or  the  government  under 
which  they  live,  though  insurrections  in  the  time  of  slavery  were  numerous 
and  terrible,  and  were  only  suppressed  after  much  bloodshed  and  lavish 
expenditure.  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to  their  courtesy.  When  I  had  occa- 
sion to  ask  for  cocoanuts  or  oranges  on  the  wayside,  the  settler  generally 
refused  payment  for  the  fruit." 

There  are  many  descriptions  of  country,  scenery,  &c., 
scattered  through  Mr.  Sewell's  work,  but  they  are  in  the 
main  dull  and  prosy.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  is 
speaking  of  a  rich  tropical  region  in  which  nature  has  been 

f)rofu9e  of  every  gorgeous  ornament.  He  is  too  busy  in 
ooking  for  a  needle  in  the  haystack  to  notice  more  promi- 
nent objects.  Mr.  Se-well,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  a  won- 
derful obtuseness  in  telling  us  what  he  has  seen. 

The  West  India  negroes  do  not  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  emancipation  as  other  people  do.  They  have  no 
Fourth  of  July.  Time  only  can  show  whether  we,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  will  continue  to  have  one.  Its  liberties 
have  to  be — but  assuredly  will  be — won  again  !  Here  is  a 
description  of  the  great  festival  on  the  islands : 

"  It  was  Christmas  eve — a  season  at  which  the  West  Indian  ncin'o  jroes 
wild  with  excitement.  Old  drums,  trumpets,  kettles,  bells,  and  anything 
that  can  make  a  noise,  are  brought  out;  dancers  dance  violently,  and  fid- 
dlers fiddle  violently,  without  any  regard  to  time  or  tune  ;  and  masquerad- 
ing and  jjsalm  singing  are  alternately  kept  up  until  New  Year's  day  is  fairly 
past,  ^o  negro  will  work  for  love  or  money  during  the  carnival  time.  lie 
18  literally  demented,  and  can  hardly  give  a  sane  answer  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary question.  All  night  long,  and  for  eight  successive  nights,  an  infernal 
din — a  concert  of  cracked  drums,  shrill  voices,  and  fire  crackers — is  main- 
tained. Those  poor  devils  who  cannot  enioy  this  species  of  amusement 
suffer  the  most  excjuisite  torture.  I  passed  the  whole  season  in  the  country, 
and  saw  exhibitions  of  excitement  that  made  me  think  the  actors  fit  sub- 
jects for  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but,  though  I  mixed  freely  among  the  people,  I 
was  always  most  civilly  treated,  and  never  on  any  ot  these  occasions  did  I 
sec  a  negix)  in  a  state  of  intoxication." 

After  the  fair  trial,  which  reasonable  people  might  think 
a  third  of  a  century  had  given  to  the  eniancii)ation  scheme, 
it  seems  that  the  planters  are  far  from  satisiied,  nnd  unrea- 
sonable men  still  look  back  to  the  old  llesh-pots  of  prosper- 
ity.    For  this  they  are  soundly  rated: 
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**  Throughout  many  changes,  social  and  political,  the  same  selfishness  will 
be  found  at  the  root  of  all  their  schemes ;  the  same  disregard  of  truth  in 
their  public  statements ;  the  same  opposition  to  popular  freedom,  progress 
and  enlightenment  in  their  acts.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  humanity  that, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  they  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  They  urged  that  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  among  the  negroes,  and  that  if  the  same  quantity  of  labor 
should  continue  to  be  exacted  as  the  number  of  slaves  diminished,  the  loss 
would  be  greater  every  year,  and  wotild  augment  with  accelerated  rapidity. 
The  unfriendliness  of  slavery  to  population  was  a  strong  argument  in  the 
mouths  of  slave  traders.  If  the  slave  trade  were  abolished,  the  sugar  estates 
of  Jamaica,  it  was  prophesied,  would  be  dismantled  within  thirty  years,  and 
the  130,000  negroes  then  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  cane  would  be 
utterly  extinct !  The  planters  of  the  day,  when  they  petitioned  Parliament, 
based  their  grounds  for  redress  on  the  expense  of  the  slave  system  which 
prevented  them  from  competing,  without  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  labor, 
with  those  colonies  and  countries  in  which  the  African  slave  trade  had  not 
been  abolished." 

The  author,  after  wandering  through  a  whole  chapter  of 
figures,  sums  up  at  the  last  the  result  of  the  cost  of  growing 
sugar  in  these  islands.  Figures  can  sometimes  lie.  The 
3  cents  of  Cuba  is  as  absurd  as  the  1.40  cents  of  Barbadoes 
— but  ne  sutor,  &c. : 


ISLANDS. 


Cuba  .  .  .  . 
Jamaica  (slave)  . 
Jamaica  (free)  . 
Trinidad  .  .  . 
Barbadoes      .     . 


Pounds  of 

Av.  of 

Coat  of  each 

Siijjar 

Labor  force. 

lbs.  per  1      laborer 

priHluced. 

l.tbarer.  'per  annum. 

577,200,000'  120,000 

4,810  S144  30 

160,000,000 

70,000 

2,286 

100   00 

50,000,000 

20,000 

2,500 

50  00 

65,000,000 

1 7,000 

3,823 

66  00 

68,000,000 

22,000 

3,000 

44  00 

C^Mtoflnlxir 

per  lb.  in 

cents. 


03 

04.37 
02 

01.72 
01   2-5 


The  volume  concludes  by  giving  thirteen  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  Jamaica.  We  extract  the  tenth  and  twelfth. 
Has  there  been  any  decline  of  population  in  our  Southern 
States  growing  out  of  the  ''  cholera  and  small-pox,**  and 
have  the  governing  classes  *' shamefully  neglected  to  arrest 
the  decline  of  the  population  ?"  Are  not  the  ravages  of 
the  diseases  referred  to  a  result  of  squalid  and  unprotected 
freedom  ?  We  pause  for  a  reply,  though  our  author  and 
his  abolition  friends  will  never  condescend  to  make  it : 

"  10.  Because  the  governing  classes  have  shamefully  neglected  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mas.ses.  They  have  not  made  the  annual  decline  of  population 
a  subject  of  earnest  consideration,  nor  have  they  essayed  to  check  it  by  the 
adoption  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions." 

"12.  Because  the  laboring  force  of  the  island  has  been  decimated  by 
cholera  and  sniall-po.\.  It  is  supposed  that,  from  these  visitations,  upward  of 
30,000  people  died." 
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AXT.  IX.— THE  STTTDY  OF  NATURE  AND  THE  ABT8  OF  CIVILIZED  LI7E. 

[The  manuscript  copy  of  this  interesting  paper  Has  been  placed  in  our 
hands  for  publication.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal,  and 
was  recently  read,  by  invitation,  before  the  Palmetto  Lyceum  of  Charles- 
ton.   It  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  print. — Ed.] 

In  a  field  so  extensive  as  that  embraced  by  the  subject 
proposed,  it  will  be  easily  divined  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  touch  more  than  a  few  of  those  principal  outlines  which 
are  so  grand  in  their  true  proportions  as  to  require  rather 
a  literary  lifetime  for  their  full  delineation  and  the  accurate 
filling  in  of  their  rich  details.  Yet  so  important  to  our 
mind  appear  these  outlines  that,  like  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  great  cities,  it  is  essential  to  the  concerns  of  civili- 
zation that  they  be  ascertained  with  the  greatest  precision 
possible,  not  because  ignorance  in  this  respect  would  make 
a  serious  difference  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life,  but  be- 
cause it  would  aftect  the  social  relations  of  nations.  Exactly 
in  the  same  way  .the  various  questions  which  regard  the 
civilization  and  development  of  people  have  but  a  very 
slight  effect — an  effect,  perhaps,  scarcely  perceptible  upon 
the  individual — and,  are,  therefore,  for^the  most  part,  dis- 
regarded even  by  the  energetic  as  subjects  of  no  practical 
utility,  but  rather  allied  to  empty  speculation,  while  the 
evil  effects  which  really  accrue  to  the  individual  from  their 
neglect  are  attributed  to  other  causes,  and  men  seek  to 
obviate  them  by  attention  to  other  branches  of  reform. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  individual  is  more  or  less 
influenced  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  knowledge  or  for  igno- 
rance, for  progress  or  for  stagnation,  for  breadth  or  for 
nan-owness  of  mind,  by  the  amount  of  attention  paid  by 
the  collective  intellect  of  the  societv  in  which  he  lives  to 
these  general  and  apparently  speculative  questions  which 
do  not  so  much  concern  the  individual  man  as  the  individual 
people,  and  the  individual  man  as  an  integral  element  of 
that  people. 

We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  point,  but  must  remind 
him  who  would  hastily  deny  its  truth  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  world  was  thousands  of  years  old  before  mci 
understood  that  the  air  they  breathed  was  a  compound 
body,  and  that  if  the  proportion  of  its  elements  were  dis- 
turbed, even  in  a  comparatively  slight  degree,  the  death  of 
the  human  race  might  immediately  result.  Yet  the  man 
who  breathed  a  thousand  years  ago  was  none  the  less 
dependent  upon  this  nice  balance  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
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because  he  was  ignorant  of  their  existence ;  and  so  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  importance  of  such  speculative  ques- 
tions may,  nevertiieless,  be  utterly,  though  unconsciously, 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  whole  tone  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  every-day  life. 

There  may  be,  therefore,  a  connection  between  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  whether  these  be 
the    useful    or    the    sesthetic    arts, — a  connection    which, 
though  not  generally  recognized,  is  yet  real, — and  it  may 
be  true  that  there  is  no  actual  opposition  between   a  true 
science  and  a   true   art,  notwithstanding  tlie  opinion   of 
some  poets,  and  some,  too,  special  men  of  science,  to  the 
contrary.     At  the  same  time,  this  subject  of  the  relation  of 
science  and  art  is  so  broad,  and  occupies  so  much  of  the  field 
in  which  our  spiritual  being  Is  active,  that  a  few  words  of 
introduction,  and  of  preliminary  survey  of  that  field,  are 
necessarj'^. 

It  appears  to  us   that  the  intellectual   achievements  of 
man,  when  carefully  analyzed,  are  all  capable  of  classifica- 
tion under  two   great  heads — science  and  art.     And  this 
quality  is  founded  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  physiology 
of  his  mind.     In  fact  the  constitution  and  functional  work- 
ing of  the   spiritual   part  of  man   bears  a  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  physiological  economy  of  his  body ;  and  the 
great  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces  is  as  truly  evinced  in 
the  soul  as  in  the  body,  or,  to  choose  a  material  illustration, 
as  it  is  in  the  steam  engine.    We  must  remember  that  no 
force   is  created  by  man,   but   forces  already   existing  iu 
nature  can  be  converted  into  other  correlated  forces.     The 
force  which   originally  converted   the   inorganic  elements 
of  earth,  air  and  water  into  wood,  can  be  transformed  into 
heat,  and  this  heat  can  be  converted,  through  the  medium 
of  steam,  into  the  mechanical  force  by  which  a  ponderous 
machinery  is  moved,  and  the  mechanical  force  finally  may 
find  a  siauc  existence  in  the  web  and  woof  of  some  marvel- 
lous fabric  of  modern  art.     But,  still,  in  all  the  complica- 
tions of  such  a  process  no  force  has  been  created  (man  has 
no  power  to  create),  but  forces  already  existing  in  nature 
have  been  converted  into  their  naturally  correlated  forces, 
in  order  to  produce  certain  results  inevittible   by  nature 
under  those  conditions. 

Nf>w  man  himself,  in  a  naturalist's  point  of  view,  is  such 
a  centre  of  force,  and  if  we  would  understand  his  relation 
to  nature  we  must  look  upon  him  as  part  of  nature.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  luiture  as  the  antagonism,  or,  perhaps, 
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to  some,  the  antithesis  which  is  commonly  considered  to 
exist  between  the  works  of  man  and  nature.  The  works 
of  maVy  or,  in  other  words,  his  art,  are  as  truly  a  part  of 
nature  as  the  architecture  of  beaver  and  of  bee,  of  the 
ant  which  won  the  praise  of  Solomon,  or  the  termite,  on 
whose  hill-like  domes  the  massive  buffalo  can  mount  as 
upon  a  watch  tower.  Now,  as  a  centre  of  force,  man  is 
subject  to  the  common  law  of  nature.  He  originates  no 
force — he  only  converts  it.  The  physical  energy  by  which 
he  accomplishes  the  dictates  of  his  intellect — nav,  a  great 
part  of  the  force  of  that  intellect  itself — is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly derived  from  the  converted  chemical  and  organic 
forces  in  the  air  which  he  breathes,  the  fluids  he  drinks,  the 
food  which  he  eats.  So  much  air,  so  much  water,  so  much 
food,  must  be  consumed,  and,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
assimilated  to  produce  so  much  human  energy,  and,  if  these 
be  withheld,  human  energy  must  infallibly  become  extinct. 
It  is  according  to  this  law  of  nature  that  the  organic  body 
has  the  power  to  obtain  for  itself  the  requisite  pabulum  out 
of  which  its  own  force  is  to  be  obtained ;  it  has  the  power, 
also,  to  analyze  and  assimilate  this  pabulum,  that  is,  to 
separate  it  into  its  elements  and  convei*t  the  forces  which 
held  those  elements  together  into  the  forms  of  its  own 
peculiar  vital  force ;  and,  lastly,  this  vital  or  muscular  force 
it  can  convert  again  into  mechanical  force  in  the  produc- 
tions of  manual  art.  We,  then,  have  four  principal  parts 
to  the  process  in  the  economy  of  the  body — 

The  prehension  of  aliment ; 

The  analysis  of  the  aliment ; 

And  its  assimilation  or  the  conversion  of  its  forces  into 
corporeal  vigor; 

Lastly,  the  reconversion  of  this  organic  coi-poreal  force 
into  mere  mechanical  force  in  the  form  of  physical  labor. 

Now  if  we  momentarilv  divest  ourselves  of  all  that  has 
been  done  to  obscure  and  mystify  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  we  find  the  simplest  explanation  of  our  mental  pro- 
cesses in  perfect  analogical  agreement  with  the  more  tangi- 
ble processes  of  the  corporeal  organization. 

Let  us  cast  off  for  a  time  all  such  words  as  reason, 
imagination,  fancy,  about  whose  meaning  scarcely  two 
men  agree;  whose  meaning,  when  they  have  any,  corre- 
sponds to,  and  indicates  only  artificial,  not  natural  distinc- 
tions between  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  whose  use,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  has  caused  more  misunderstanding  of 
the  relations  of  the  human  intellect  to  God  and  the  crca- 
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tiou  than  the  teaching  of  centuries  will  be  able  to  efface. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  simply  what  is  that  which,  in  the  main, 
constitutes  the  work  of  the  intellect? 

Why,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  faculty  of  g'aining 
impressions,  of  receiving  and  accumulating  them  ;  in  other 
words,  we  have  a  perceptible  faculty,  and  this  is  analogous 
to  the  prehensile  faculty  by  which  the  body  is  able  to  pro- 
cure itself  food. 

We  have,  also,  the  faculty  of  analyzing  our  impressions, 
of  converting  them  into  the  intellectual  products  called 
ideas. 

And,  next,  we  have  the  faculty  of  recombining  these  ideas 
according  to  natural  laws. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  faculty,  by  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  our  material  bodies,  of  reconverting  intellectual  force 
into  material  power,  and,  by  this  means,  impressing  the 
forms  of  our  thought  upon  matter,  and  thus  giving  a  phy- 
sical expression  to  our  spiritual  processes. 

Reducing  these  four  heads  to  two,  as  we  can  most  na- 
turally and  must  necessarily  do,  we  find  that  the  two  great 
classes  of  action  in  whicn  the  intellect  engages  are  an- 
alysis, by  which  it  receives,  forms  and  stores  up  ideas,  and 
synthesis,  or  the  power  of  putting  things  together,  by  "which 
it  recombines  these  analyzed  ideas  into  old  or  new  forms. 
The  first  of  these  results  in  science,  the  second  in  art. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  these  two  faculties  of  the  intel- 
lect as  distinct,  we  do  not  mean  to  define  them  as  entirely 
disconnected  and  independent  in  their  results.  We  do  not 
mean  that  science  is  the  result  of  the  analytical  power 
purely  and  solely,  unassisted  by  the  synthetic  power,  nor 
do  we  mean  to  claim  an  analogous  exclusiveness  for  the 
synthetic  power  in  the  processes  of  art ;  but  we  do  mean 
tnat  science  is  the  grand  result  of  the  analytic  element  of 
the  mind,  assisted  by  synthetic  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
while  art,  presupposing  the  existence  of  analysis,  is  the 
grand  result  of  the  synthetic  power. 

Let  us  look  somewhat  more  closely  into  this  correlation 
of  science  and  art.  It  may  be  oftentimes  hazardous  to 
trust  our  meaning  to  the  uncertain  guardianship  of  defini- 
tion ;  but  since  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  rather 
than  to  indulge  in  glittering  generalities  too  vague  to  be 
contradicted,  we  shall  run  the  risk  of  the  definition. 

Science^  in  its  true  sense,  is  systematic  knowledge  deduced 
from  systematic  research. 

Arty  in  its  wide  sense,  is  the  expression  of  thought  through 
the  medium  of  material  forms. 


V 
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Now,  we  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  and  read  a  great 
deal  about  what  is  called  drawing  inspiration  frmi  nature. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  mere  empty  meta- 
phor— that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  ascription  of  a  xnythical 
birth  to  our  human  art,  as  the  heathen  attributes  a  Divine 
origin  to  the  ancestral  heroes  whom  he  worships.  It  is  far 
otherwise :  it  is  in  every  respect  true ;  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  at  the  present  day  its  truth  can  be  supported 
on  scientific  grounds. 

It  is  probably  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the  studv,  and  con- 
sequently the  knowledge  of  nature  has  attained  a  greater 
development  among  men  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Christian  era  than  ever  it  did  before — at  least  within  histo- 
ric periods ;  and  we  think,  also,  that  it  might  be  shown  that, 
as  science  advances,  though  her  province  is  not  that  of 
revealed  religion,  yet  she  has  been  enabled  to  bring  in 
more  and  more,  greater  and  greater  and  more  incontestable 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  infinite  Creative  Intellect ; 
and  to  show,  from  her  own  resources,  that  the  intellect  of 
man  is,  so  to  speak,  modelled  upon  that  of  his  Creator,  or, 
in  the  simply  sublime  language  of  the  Book,  "in  the  image 
of  God  created  He  him.*'  We  refer  to  this  tribute  of  sci- 
ence to  our  holy  religion,  not  because  it  is  necessary  to 
support  our  creed  by  proof  from  nature,  nor  because*  we 
are  of  those  who  suppose  that  Christianity  can  derive  any 
fresh  glory  from  the  comparatively  weak  light  of  nature ; 
but  because  it  enables  us  more  fully  to  realise  what  before, 
it  may  be,  we  only  vaguely  believed — ^that  there  is  no  disa- 
greement between  true  science  and  true  religion ;  none  of 
that  opposition  and  contrast  which  the  evil  tendencies  of 
our  nature  have  always  endeavored  to  create  between  them ; 
but  that  science  herself  humbly  acknowledges  that  the 
God  of  Revelation  is  the  God  of  Nature  and  intellect;  and 
because  it  is  the  highest  of  intellectual  pleasures  for  the 
student  of  nature  to  find  everywhere  about  his  path  the 
^^ footprints  of  the  Creator,"  and  to  see  in  every  form  of 
matter  the  finger  of  God. 

Yes!  men  of  science  are  now  beginning  not  only  to 
believe  but  to  realize  that  this  illimitable  universe — this 
Kosmos,  whose  unity  is  without  height  or  depth,  is,  in  its 
vast  wonders,  as  in  its  minutest  detail,  the  material  expression 
of  Creative  thought — and,  reverently  speaking,  is  a  work  of 
infinite  art.  Revelation  has  taught  us  to  know  God  as  our 
Creator,  the  Jud^e  and  Saviour  of  our  souls;  while  science, 
treading  in  much  humbler  and  more  terrestrial  sphere,  is 
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teaching  us  to  know  Him  as  the  omnipotent  and  omniscieut 
Artist  and  Architect  of  the  material  universe. 

The  study  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  study  of  the  material 
thoughts  of  God.  The  student  of  nature  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  an  art  student. 

Now,  in  contemplating  the  works  of  any  human  artist, 
there  are  necessarily  two  principal  points  of  interest  for  us, 
the  one  of  which  is  the  observance  of  a  system  of  general 
principles,  and  the  use  of  common  materials,  in  which  all 
artists  agree ;  and  the  other  is  the  presence  of  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  application   of  these  principles,  which  is  the 
property  of  this  particular  artist,  and  which  in  fact  consti- 
tutes his  individuality.     The  possibility  of  the  exist<?nce  of 
such  individual  distinctions  between  artists  is  due  to  the 
almost  infinite   number   of  the   branching   channels   into 
which  their  general  principles  may  be  developed,  and  the 
endless  distinct  combinations  of  their  conmion  materials 
which  may  be  imagined  by  the  mind  of  man.     The  possi- 
bility, therefore,  of  artistic  idiosyncrasy  lies  in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  the  actual  manifestation  of  it  is  the  result  of 
the  individual   choice  or  selection  of  the  artist   himself, 
whose  finite  mind,  unable  to  master  and  express  all  the 
possible  combinations  of  his  principles  and  materials,  selects 
sonie  one  branch  of  thought  in  preference  to  other  branches, 
some  one  channel   of  expression  rather  than   any  other 
channel,  some  one  mode  of  combination  in  preference  to 
other  combinations. 

No  doubt  that  this  selection  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  artistic 
expression  bv  each  artist  is  not,  in  any  case,  a  wholly  free 
exercise  of  will.  One  cannot  be  a  Kaphael  by  being  merely 
willing  to  be  so.  The  powers  of  a  Raphael  must  be  given 
by  the  God  of  whose  artistic  work  Kaphael  himself  was  au 
instance ; — nor  could  Raphael  himself  have  developed  his 
powers  upon  a  desert  and  uninhabited  island.  Yet  these 
restrictions  of  the  sphere  of  the  artist's  free  choice  and 
selection  are  only  restrictions ;  they  are  not  exclusions;  they 
do  not  so  fetter  his  will  as  actually  to  render  it  motionless ; 
they  only  limit  its  sphere;  but  in  that  sphere,  so  limited,  it 
finds  its  most  active  exercise. 

The  power  of  selection,  however,  does  not  confine  itself 
to  distinguishing  between  the  styles  of  diflerent  artists, 
but  the  traces  of  its  exercise  may  be  found  in  the  particular 
exercise  of  the  peculiar  style  of  each  artist,  as  actually 
evinced  by  himself  in  his  executed  works.  Taking  as  pre- 
mises the  individual  peculiarities  of  any  artist,  we  do  not 
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find  that  he  has  carried  them  out  to  all  their  possible  con- 
clusions. We  discover,  on  reflection,  that  many  other 
combinations  miejht  have  been  made  on  the  same  principles 
with  the  materials,  and  thus  the  individuality  of  the  artist 
becomes  evinced  by  his  exercise  of  selection  or  choice,  not 
only  in  his  style  or  manner,  but  in  the  actual  works  which 
are  the  expressions  and  illustrationsof  that  style  and  manner. 
Thus  Ilayden,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Rossini  and 
Bellini  are  each  distinguished  from  the  other  by  his  peculiar 
manner  or  style  of  employing  the  principles  of  melody  and 
harmony  for  the  expression  of  his  musical  thoughts.  But, 
if  we  examine  the  works  of  any  one  of  them,  we  lind  that  he 
has  not  exhausted  all  the  possible  illustrations  of  his  style 
which  might  have  been  thought  of,  but  that  he  has  exercised 
a  selection  of  subjects  by  which  it  is  still  possible,  for 
instance,  that  a  work  may  be  composed  in  the  style  of 
Handel  which  shall  yetdifter  from  every  composition  which 
Handel  left  as  much  as  these  compositions  differ  from  each 
other. 

Now  if  these  things  be  granted  as  true,  it  is  evident  that 
we  have,  in  the  works  of  every  artist,  not  only  evidence  of 
thought,  but  an  evidence  of  the  individual  will  of  the 
artist — an  evidence  of  his  power  to  select  one  subject  and 
to  reject  another,  and  this  constitutes  his  artistic  per- 
sonality. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  nature,  the  material  universe,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is.  I  have 
said — and  with  reverence  I  repeat  it — that  these  are  the 
works  of  God,  in  which  we  contemplate  Him  as  the  infinite 
and  omnipotent  Artist — or,  as  the  inspired  poet  of  the 
Psalms  has  expressed  it — these  are  *'His  handiwork."  This 
handiwork  is  to  man  the  field  of  physical  science,  and  the 
devotees  of  those  sciences  are  thus  made  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  art  in  the  highest  sense  of  which  those  words 
are  capable.  Now  what  evidence  has  science  discovered  in 
her  prolonged  study  of  these  "  material  expressions  of 
thought?*'  What  evidence  has  she  discovered  of  the  indi- 
viduality, the  personality  of  the  artist  from  whom  they 
emanate?  In  short,  can  she  show  any  reason  for  believing 
Him  to  be  one  God,  and  that  He  is  not  an  abstraction  but  a 
personal  God. 

It  is  evident  that  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  if  evinced 
at  all,  would  be  so  in  the  unity  of  the  plan  of  creation. 
And,  therefore,  if  this  plan  be  an  unit,  it  will  be  of  itself 
suflicient  evidence  of  the  Divine  unity.     And  here  I  shall 
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not  surely  need  to  detail  all  the  evidence  which  science  has 
been  accumulating  for  centuries  as  to  the  unity  of  the 
Kosmos,  the  harmonious  working  together  of  all  these 
parts  of  the  plan,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  lofty  dream 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  dictum  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  verse  of  the  poet  have  each  conspired  to  express 
in  human  language  this  central  truth,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
the  student  of  science  in  our  day  but  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  clear  light  those  particular  points  of  view 
from  which  the  unity  of  the  creation  can  be  more  clearly 
perceived. 

One  of  these  points  was  gained  for  us  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  established  by  Laplace  and  Herschel.  The  numer- 
ous distinguished  mathematicians  who  have  followed  them, 
by  proving  that  the  law  of  gravity  is  universal,  by  showing 
that  not  only  the  parts  of  our  own  system,  but  that  the 
lunary  and  multiple  stars,  and,  so  far  as  observation  suffices, 
the  whole  system  of  galaxies,  whose  immensity  makes  the 
heart  ache  and  the  intellect  of  man  feel  weak  as  that  of  a 
child  in  their  contemplation,  by  showing  that  these  bodies 
and  groups  of  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  same  common 
law,  whose  operation  in  one  case  furnishes  the  clue  to  the 
calculation  of  all  its  possible  effects — until  we  have  reached 
that  point  that  astronomers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  our 
readers  doubtless  know,  can  and  have  announced  from  cal- 
culation the  existence  of  aplanet,  and  that  this  announcement 
almost  immediately  received  its  verification  by  discovery 
with  the  telescope.  Now,  though  those  calculations  have 
since  been  shown  to  have  been  oeficient  in  comprehensive- 
ness, so  that  the  actual  discovery  of  the  planet  was  due  no 
less  to  what  would  be,  by  most  men,  considered  a  happy 
coincidence,  but  what,  by  the  Christian,  is  looked  upon  as 
an  arrangement  of  Providence,  than  to  calculation,  yet, 
the  calculations  which  directed  attention  to  the  existence 
of  the  disturbing  body  were  based  upon  the  faith  of  the 
univeraality  of  this  law  of  gravity,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
solar  system  is  concerned. 

Another  point  from  which  this  unity  can  be  perceived 
commands  a  different  prospect,  and  one  concerning  phe- 
nomena nearer  to  us,  because  so  abundantly  evinced  in 
earthly  phenomena.  I  mean  that  unity  which  has  of  late 
years  been  proved  to  exist  between  the  different  forms  of 
force — by  the  researches  of  Ohm,  Groves,  Joule,  Thomson 
and  Faraday.  It  has  been  shown  that  various  as  are  the 
dynamical  forms  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism  and 
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mechanical  force,  that  these  are  only  special  modifications 
of  one  force,  and  that  they  can  be  converted  and  recon- 
verted one  into  the  other,  so  that  their  common  measures 
have  been  actually  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Now,  thouffh  several  of  these  forces  are  positively  known 
to  exist  only  on  the  earth,  and  although,  on  that  account, 
we  have  no  accessible  means  of  proving  their  existence  in 
other  spheres,  yet  their  unity  on  the  earth  contributes  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  Kosmocal  idea,  by 
showing  that  here,  where  alone  they  have  been  subjected 
to  examination,  the  unity  exists,  and  that,  therefore,  while 
there  is  no  rational  ground  for  disbelieving  their  existence 
elsewhere,  a  belief  in  their  unity  will  naturally  follow  the 
belief  in  their  existence,  whenever  that  belief  is  well 
grounded.  Lastly,  the  moral  probability  of  their  unity 
everywhere  is  rendered  almost  infinite  by  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  light  in  nearly  all  heavenly  bodies — and  from 
the  fact  that  this  light  has  properties  nearly  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  that  which  results  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  conversion  of  one  force  into  another. 

Again :  it  was  found,  years  ago,  by  Schimper  and  Braun, 
two  German  botanists,  that  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  plants  could  be  expressed  by  fractional  formulae, 
which,  when  arranged  according  to  their  relative  magni- 
tudes, constitute  a  regular  series,  as  follows  : 

2>  ly  ^>  B>   iBj  T2»  Ti>  "'^' 

Now,  Pierce  has  shown  that  the  periods  of  revolution  of 
the  various  planets,  beginning  with  Neptune  and  proceed- 
ing inwards,  are  related  to  each  other  in  ratios  which  may 
be  expressed  by  the  same  series  of  fractions ;  that  is,  that 
if  Neptune's  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  be  regarded 
as  unity,  then  that  of  Uranus  will  be  related  to  it  as  J,  that 
of  Saturn  to  Uranus  i,  and  those  of  Saturn,  Jupiter — aste- 
roids— and  Mars,  Earth,  Venus  and  Mercurj'^  as  the  remain- 
ing fractions  of  the  series ;  the  Earth's  period  being  expressed 
by  the  fraction  ^^y.  Thus,  the  same  order  of  fractions  which 
expresses  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  given  row 
of  leaves  around  the  axis  of  a  plant  before  bringing  another 
leaf  immediately  over  that  from  which  we  started,  the  same 
order  of  fractions  expresses  the  relations  of  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  about  the  sun. 

Now,  though  there  are  other  series  of  fractions  evinced 
in  the  spiral  arrangements  of  plants  and  animals,  yet  that 
which  we  have  given  is,  by  far,  the  most  common ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  nearly  universal  among  plants.     Had,  therefore,  an- 
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other  and  a  diftereut  series  been  obtained  from  the  periods 
of  the  planets,  it  would  most  certainly  not  have  shown  a 
want  of  unity  in  the  creation,  but  the  actual  existence  of 
the  same  series  in  plant  and  planet,  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able to  us  on  that  account,  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  it 
is  not  a  necessity  of  the  general  plan,  but  simply  a  coin- 
cidence exhibiting  the  oneness  of  the  thought  which  con- 
cieved  and  of  the  hand  which  executed  the  system  of  plants 
and  the  system  of  planets. 

But  there  is  still  another  point  of  view  from  which  we 
can  take  even  a  wider  survey  of  the  creation,  and  form  an 
even  grander  and  more  satisfactory  conception  of  the  unity 
which  pervades  its  almost  infinite  diversity,  that,  unfor- 
tuTiately,  has  received  only  a  few  hasty  glances  from  men 
of  research.  It  is  this :  that  throughout  the  whole  domain 
of  nature  one  law  of  development  reigns  supreme. 

If  we  regard,  as  we  have  done,  all  material  bodies  as 
physical  expressions  of  the  Creator's  thoughts,  then  the 
histories  of  the  changes  which  those  bodies  undergo  are 
histories  of  thoughts.  When  such  a  body  passes  through  a 
series  of  changes  in  which  a  regular  plan  is  discernible,  we 
call  that  series  a  development.  Now,  we  believe  it  to  be  de- 
rnonstrablfe,  that  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
physical  expressions  of  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  with  their 
changes,  they  are  all  subject  to  a  law  of  development  which 
may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Development  proceeds  by  the  specialization  of  a  synthetic 
and  more  or  less  .homogeneous  whole  into  parts  more  and 
more  differing  from  each  other,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
or  less  interdependent. 

Imperfectly  as  this  formulary  expresses  the  action  of  this 
law,  it  msiy  nevertheless  serve  to  impart  some  conception 
of  it  to  those  disposed  to  think.  Let  us  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate it.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  we  can  choose  will 
be  the  development  of  the  plant — a  choice  to  which  we  are 
also  inclined  by  the  fact  that  the  development  of  animals 
and  plants  furnished  the  first  clue  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  law  as  that  under  consideration. 

All  plants,  and,  indeed,  all  animals,  are  composed  of 
minute  elementary  bodies  called  cells.  These  cells  are 
hollow  bags  or  vesicles  of  delicate  membrane,  closed  on 
all  sides,  and  containing  usually  a  large  amount  of  fluid. 
Their  fii-st  form,  and  often  their  permanent  form,  is  that 
of  a  more  or  less  perfect  sphere.  In  the  fluid  continued 
by  a  cell  already  existing,  observers   have  been  enabled 
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to  watch  the  formation  of  new  cells ;  and  the  follow- 
ing are  the  phases  which  this  formation  exhibits:  First, 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  parent  cell  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous; that  is,  it  is  of  the  same  appearance,  and,  as  far 
as  our  means  can  ascertain,  of  the  same  constitution  in 
every  part.  It  is  also  synthetic,  for  it  is  not  composed  of 
one  single  body  only,  but  may  be  shown  to  be  composed 
of  certain  complex  compounds  which  contain  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  structure  of  the  future  cell  which 
is  to  arise  from  this  fluid.  In  this  organic  fluid,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  homogeneous  and  synthetic  base  from 
which,  as  from  a  starting  point,  the  development  is  to  begin. 
The  fluid  at  an  early  stage  is  discovered  to  be  granular,  and 
the  granules  of  which  it  is  composed  are  seen  to  be  every- 
where alike;  but  shortly  the  first  specialization  takes  place, 
and  is  evinced  to  human  sense  by  the  collection  and  aggre- 
gation of  a  portion  of  the  granules  into  a  mass  distinctly 
separated  from  the  rest.  Next  in  the  wonderful  series  of 
changes,  this  mass,  whose  form  is  more  or  less  globular,  is 
discovered  to  be  surrounded  by  a  distinct  membrane  or 
cell-wall,  and  shortly  another  such  wall  is  discovered  to 
have  been  specialized — that  is,  separated  from  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  young  cell,  and  now  occupies  a  position 
between  the  external  wall  and  the  internal  fluid  contents. 
But  this  is  not  all  the  specialization  which  actually  takes 
place,  for  nearly  always  a  specialization  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  fluid  contents  is  evinced  at  the  same  time,  nay,  often 
when  yet  the  extern.al  wall  is  not  discernable.  By  this  act 
the  central  portion  of  the  cell  contents  is  separated  from 
that  which  surrounds  it,  and  soon  bj-  a  further  act  of  spe- 
cialization becomes  itself  surrounded  by  a  membrane  of  its 
own.  This  little  cell,  so  formed  within  the  first,  is  called 
a  nucleus^  and  the  process  does  not  even  stop  here,  but  often 
another  such  nucleus  is  formed  within  this  nucleus,  and  is 
then  known  to  physiologists  as  the  jutclcclus.  There  are 
sometimes  even  greater  complications,  all  the  result  of  the 
same  specializing  process ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
how  a  complicated  body  arises  in  nature,  by  specialization, 
from  a  homogeneous  and  synthetic  one.  But  now  this  cell, 
so  small  as  to  require  a  microscope  to  perceive  it,  may  grow 
into  a  tree.  And  how  does  it  do  so?  We  reply  that  it  does 
so  by  still  obeying  the  great  law  of  development  by  special- 
ization ;  but  in  that  case  the  process  assumes  a  new  aspect. 
The  complex  interior,  the  result  of  the  first  phasis  of  spe- 
cialization, becomes  much  modified.     The  nucleus  disap- 
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{>ears,  and  the  whole  interior  becomes  filled  with  small  cells, 
ike  a  multitude  of  nuclei,  all  resembling  each  other  so 
closfely  that  we  mi^ht  well  call  this  staffc  also  a  homoge- 
neous one,  though  in  a  difterent  sense  from  that  in  which 
we  termed  the  first  fluid  sta^e  homogeneous.  And  the 
difference  consists  in  the  fact  that  here  a  new  and  a  higher 
phase  of  development  is  to  be  inaugurated,  and  that  there- 
fore the  homogeneity  from  which  it  starts  is  of  a  different 
and  a  higher  order.  At  the  same  time  the  specializing  ten- 
dency manifests  itself  in  a  strictly  new  direction.  Hitherto 
all  the  results  of  this  tendency  have  been  in  the  formation 
of  layers  concentric  with  each  other  and  with  the  cell,  but 
now,  in  addition  to  the  concentric  tendency,  we  have  one  in 
the  direction  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  centre  toward 
the  surface.  This  first  exhibits  itself  in  two  directions 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  in  no  other;  so  that,  gi'owing  in 
these  two  opposite  directions,  the  cell  becomes  elongate 
and  no  longer  truly  globular.  Soon  the  opposite  ends,  so 
formed,  begin  to  be  unlike  each  other — that  is,  a  special 
character  is  given  to  each  which  the  other  does  not  possess; 
so  that,  while  one  continues  single,  in  a  large  number  of 
plants,  the  other  becomes  double.  This  difference,  so  intro- 
duced, may  seem  very  small  indeed  to  one  who  does  not 
know  what  is  to  follow.  But  it  will  assume  its  real  propor- 
tions as  soon  as  we  understand  what  is  the  truth — that  the 
single  end  grows  downward  and  forms  the  root  of  the  young 
plant,  while  the  double  extremity  grows  upward  and  becomes 
a  leaty  stem.  Soon  after  this  phase  of  the  development  is 
reached,  both  extrcmites  of  the  young  plant  increase  and 
branch  on  all  sides;  and  in  this  branching,  if  it  be  atten- 
tively considered,  we  will  discover  the  evidence  of  the 
continued  action  of  specialization  acting  in  a  centrifugal  or 
radial  manner. 

We  will  add  a  single  other  illustration  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  this  one  we  have  chosen  because  it  exhibits 
the  same  law  of  development  by  specialization,  acting 
upon  an  order  of  things  so  different  that  the  forms  w^hich 
result  are  wholly  diverse  from  that  of  the  fully  developed 
tree  or  the  many -limbed  animal;  while,  in  spite  of  the  great 
difterences  between  the  resulting  forms,  the  same  words 
which  express  the  law  for  the  plant  or  animal,  will  express 
it  equally  for  the  subject  of  the  illustration  to  which  we  now 
proceed.  That  subject  is  the  earth  upon  which  we  live.  We 
need  not  recall  to  the  minds  of  enlightened  readers  that  the 
planet  which  is  allotted  to  man  has  been  shown  by  geolo- 
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gists  to  have  undergone,  in  the  course  of  seons  of  existence, 
changes  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  well  known  that  these  changes  are  not  the  result  of  the 
haphazard  action  of  accidental  causes,  but  are  really  an 
orderly  succession  of  phases,  such  as  constitute  a  regular 
development. 

It  was  shown  by  the  illustrious  mathematician,  Laplace, 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that,  upon  physical  principles, 
the  most  natural,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  reasonable  way 
to  account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  solar  sj'stem, 
was  by  supposing  that,  originally,  the  planets,  their  satel- 
lites, and  the  sun,  were  not  distinct  bodies  as  at  present, 
but  constituted  a  single  vast  nebula,  that  is,  a  vapor-like 
body,  of  which  the  part  which  is  now  the  sun  was  merely 
the  central  portion ;  that  this  nebula,  then  slowly  revolving 
about  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  a  condition  of  intense 
heat,  was  subjected  to  a  process  of  cooling.  It  is  known 
that  the  cooling  of  matter  produces  its  contraction,  that  is, 
a  gradual  condensation  of  its  particles  within  a  smaller 
space.  In  a  vaporous  body,  so  revolving,  this  condensation 
would  have  first  resulted  in  the  formation  of  rings  revolving 
around  the  central  portion.  Next,  as  the  cooling  progressed, 
the  rings  themselves  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  break 
up  into  many  parts,  or,  if  any  cause  had  acted  to  prevent 
this,  they  would  have  been  so  condensed  as  to  lose  their 
annular  form,  and  to  assume,  each  of  them,  that  of  a  globe 
or  spheroidal  mass  revolving  about  its  own  axis.  Such  a 
globe  would  have  presented  the  aspect  of  what  we  now  call 
a  planet;  and,  had  any  portion  ot  the  original  been  early 
detached  from  its  general  mass,  and  so  far  separated  as  to 
render  the  force  of  gravity  small  enough,  such  portion 
would  have  formed  a  smaller  globe  revolving  about  the 
greater,  and  would  present  those  phenomena  which  are  now 
exhibited  by  our  own  moon  and  the  satellites  of  the  other 
planets.  Nay,  even  the  rings  of  Saturn  can  be  accounted 
for  in  this  manner,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  this  manner 
only,  while  the  host  of  asteroids  which  circulate  between 
the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  present  an  instance  of  the 
realization  of  that  other  possibility  which  we  have  just 
referred  to,  by  which  the  orighial  nebulous  ring  revolving 
about  the  sun,  instead  of  forming  a  single  large  planetary 
body,  with  or  without  attendant  satellites,  may  have  been 
early  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  planets,  each 
pursuing  its  own  path  about  the  sun. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  we  may  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to 
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because  of  its  importance  to  our  bresent  purpose,  that  La- 
place, and,  indeed,  all  the  scientific  world  of  his  day,  were 
Ignorant  of  the  law  of  development  as  exhibited  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life — at  least  they  had  no  such  knowledge  of 
it  as  has  since  enabled  Von  Baer  to  generalize  its  phenomena 
in  words  diftering  but  little  from  those  in  which  we  have 
expressed  the  general  law  of  development  by  specialization. 
Yet,  reasoning  as  he  did  upon  purely  physical  and  mathe- 
matical principles,  he  has  deduced  a  cosmogony  which,  in 
all  respects,  agrees  with  that  law,  and  his  ignorance  in  this 
case  only  enhances  the  probability  that  his  result  is  the  true 
one,  for  when  we  reach  the  same  conclusion  by  two  different 
paths  the  probability  of  its  correctness  is  not  only  doubled, 
it  is  quadrupled ;  and,  when  to  this  it  is  added  that  physi- 
cists and  astronomers  still  find  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace  to 
account  for  a  greater  number  of  phenomena  in  a  simpler 
manner   than   any  other  hypothesis,  we  see  still  greater 
reason  for  accepting  it;  while,  as  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Canada, 
has  shown  in  his  excellent  and  suggestive  work  entitled 
"Archai,**  the  text  of  our  sacred  Scriptures  seems  plainly 
to  indicate  such  a  cosmogony  as  Laplace  imagined  on  purely 
physical  grounds ;  and,  to  him  who  accepts  tnose  Scriptures 
as  inspired,  this  agreement  is  no  small  addition  to  his  dis- 
position to  accept  it  as  true. 

In  the  early  phases  attributed  to  our  solar  system  by  this 
very  probable  hypothesis,  occur  the  following  remarkable 
points  of  coincidence  with  what  should  be  expected  accord- 
ni^  to  the  law  of  development  by  specialization.  The 
primeval,  slowly  revolving,  nebulous  mass,  is  the  83'nthetic 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  basis  or  starting  point 
from  which  the  development  begins.  It  is  synthetic  be- 
cause it  contains  the  possibility  of  the  sun  and  all  his 
attendant  orbs ;  it  is  homogeneous  in  a  comparative  sense, 
for  though  its  constitution  may  have  been  not  ab.vAatdy  the 
same  in  every  part,  yet,  in  a  modified  sense,  it  was  the 
same  in  every  part,  that  is,  it  was  everywhere  nebulous  or 
cloud-like.  The  developing,  that  is,  the  cooling  force,  first 
specialized  the  nebular  mass  into  a  central  orb,  surrounded 
by  detached  rings  of  matter,  perhaps  partly  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition, and  these  gradually  condensed  themselves  into  the 
planets,  dittering  from  each  other  in  relative  size,  in  appear- 
ance, in  distance  from  the  sun,  density  and  many  other  fea- 
tures, so  that  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike — each  of 
them  has  special  characteristics  imparted  to  it  by  the  mode 
of  development  in  which  it  arose,  namely,  development  by 
specialization. 
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Now,  the  earth  was  one  of  these  planets,  and  when  first 
the  massive  ring  which  filled  the  whole  round  of  her  pres- 
ent orbit  concentrated  itself  into  a  spheroidal  embryo  planet 
traversing  the  same  orbit,  that  planet  could  not  have  been 
like  our  present  earth,  with  its  dry  land,  its  oceans,  moun- 
tains and  rivers,  its  clear  sky  and  genial  showers.  Its  cen- 
tral .portion  was,  in  all  probability,  a  vast  molten  mass  of 
intense  heat,  upon  whose  burning  bosom  no  waters  could 
rest;  but,  instead  of  this,  all  the  inorganic  substances 
which  are  fluid  in  the  present  condition  of  our  earth  must 
have  been  then  in  a  state  of  steam  or  vapor,  which,  like  a 
dense  and  ever-moving  atmosphere,  surrounded  the  incan- 
descent ball,  heaving  and  billowing  like  an  ocean  of  clouds, 
such  as  is  seen  by  the  hardy  aeronaut  when  he  hangs  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth;  and  such  a  state  of  things  may 
(as  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Kirkwood)  account  for  the 
present  appearances  of  the  great  planet  Jupiter.  Accord- 
ingly, there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  earth  consist- 
ed of  two  such  parts — a  fluid  or  molten  nucleus,  and  a 
vaporous  envelope  surrounding  it ;  this  degree  of  develop- 
ment having  been  produced,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  taking  on  the  spherical  form.  Geology  teaches  us 
the  rest;  it  teaches  us  that  the  present  dry  land  has  been 
specialized  from  the  molten  mass  by  cooling ;  that,  by  the 
same  developing  process,  the  synthetic  vapor  whose  volume 
surrounded  the  central  ball  was  gradually  specialized  into 
water,  which  is  a  fluid,  and  air,  which  is  a  gas.  It  teaches 
us  that,  in  all  probability,  these  primeval  waters  surrounded 
the  earth  as  an  unbroken  ocean,  but  that  gradually  very 
low  islands  were  thrust  up  by  a  force  acting  from  far 
within,  upon  special  points  of  the  solid  crust,  and  at  last, 
as  the  cooling  continued,  and  perhaps  by  the  unequal  cool- 
ing of  the  two  sides,  the  waters  were  gjithered  together 
mainly  on  that  side  of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  while  on  the  other,  which  is  our  own  side,  the 
grand  continents  appeared,  and  all  their  varied  surfaces  and 
majestic  mountains  were  uncovered  to  the  sun.  The  earth 
was  at  last  partly  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  ocean, 
and  the  life  of  the  land  was  called  forth  in  all  the  beauty 
of  air-breathing  animal  and  vegetable  forms. 

Here,  then,  in  this  history  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing story  of  the  cell,  we  sec  the  continued  operation  of  the 
law  of  development  by  specialization,  for  it  begins  as  a 
comparatively  homogeneous  and  synthetic  nebulous  mass, 
first  specialized  into  a  fluid  nucleus  and  a  vaporous  cnvel- 
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ope.  Then  this  is  specialized  into  a  solid  crust  and  fluid 
interior,  containing  again,  perhaps,  a  solid  nucleus,  while 
the  vaporous  envelope  was  developed  by  specialization  into 
universal  ocean  and  atmosphere.  To  crown  all,  i^^e  sec  the 
relations  between  the  solid  crust  and  the  overwhelming 
waters  changed  by  the  specializing  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  which  create  a  difterentiation  of  the  earth's 
surface  into  land  and  water  hemispheres.  Thus,  the  earth, 
under  the  influence  of  development,  has  passed  from  the 
condition  of  a  ball,  whose  surface  was  everywhere  the 
same,  into  a  spheroidal  planet,  having  northern  and  south- 
ern, eastern  and  western  land  and  water  hemispheres,  just 
as  a  perfect  animal  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  extremity, 
a  right  and  left  side,  and  an  upper  and  lower  surface. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  cell  and  that  of 
the  earth,  we  have  been  able  to  present  only  some  few 
leading  points  in  which  the  unity  of  the  law  of  develop- 
ment manifests  itself.  Did  space  permit,  we  could  show  a 
multitude  of  subjects  and  details  of  subjects  in  w^hose  his- 
tory this  identical  law  of  development  is  plainly  evinced. 
The  history  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  organic  life  is  one 
continual  illustration  of  it.  And  not  only  in  the  planetary 
system  are  its  results  visible,  but  they  shine  forth,  also,  to 
us  from  the  abysmal  depths  of  space  in  the  faint  and  cumu- 
late light  of  those  mysterious  nebulae  whose  nature  even 
yet  is  not  perfectly  understood. 

We  have  already  shown  the  application  of  this  law  to  the 
development  of  civilization  in  four  articles  published  three 
years  ago  in  Rusfeell's  Magazine — "A  few  Thoughts  on 
Southern  Civilization."  Did  space  admits  we  could  also 
show  that  it  is  the  governing  principle  in  the  development 
of  language  and  in  the  history  of  every  art — nay,  more 
that  the  development  of  a  musical  idea,  and,  indeed,  of 
every  artistic  idea,  is  a  development  by  specialization. 

And,  lastly,  were  we  only  slightly  to  change  the  point  of 
view  we  could  demonstrate,  by  an  overwhelming  series  of 
historical  facts,  that  the  High  and  Lofty  One  whoinhabiteth 
eternity,  not  only  moulds  the  material  universe  according 
to  this  law  of  development,  but  even  overrules  the  workings 
of  political  systems  and  brings  them  into  subjection  to  its 
dictates ;  for,  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  material  world, 
development  proceeds  by  the  specialization  of  a  synthetic 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  whole  into  parts  more 
and  more  differentiate,  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  inter- 
dependent. 
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The  womb  of  this  Bolemu  present  is  pregnant  with  events 
which  demonstrate  the  truth  of  what  we  have  just  said,  and, 
so  apposite  is  the  illustration,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
dwelling  a  few  moments  upon  its  details. 

The  great  Confederate  Republic,  founded  by  our  fore- 
fathers, is  about  to  break  up  into  two  or  more  confederacies, 
is  on  the  point  of  reversing  that  motto — £J  Pluribus  Unum — 
which  most  logically  accompanied  it  into  the  world,  and  to 
substitute  for  it.  Ex  Uno  Plures;  and  this  exchange  is  the 
exchange  which  takes  place  under  some  form  or  other  for 
every  developing  body.  The  seed  itself  is  formed  by  the 
combination  of  two  elements,  and  its  motto  might  then  be 
made  E  Pluribus  Unum ;  but  it  afterward  specializes  itself 
into  a  multitude  of  different  parts,  and,  perhaps,  spontane- 
ously breaks  up  in  several  distinct  plants ;  its  motto,  then, 
would  be  that  which  we  are  about  to  illustrate — Ex  Uno 
Plures, 

Yes,  the  peaceable  separation  of  this  Union  will  be  a  con- 
vulsion, it  is  true,  but,  like  those  vast  convulsions  of  geolo- 
logical  time,  it  will  be  a  convulsion  of  development — a 
pang  and  throe  of  the  birth-time  of  great  nations  which  are 
yet  to  be — a  grand  and  majestic  step  in  advance.  Gentle- 
men, who  have  made  themselves  prominent  in  this  matter, 
have  most  unwisely  called  it  a  revoluiion.  If  it  be  a  revolu- 
tion, then  are  the  admonitions  of  those  who  oppose  it  deeply 
to  be  pondered ;  but  if  it  be  what  we  contend  upon  scien- 
tific grounds  it  is,  that  is,  a  development,  then  it  is  no 
longer  a  revolution.  And  yet  so  little  is  the  great  move- 
ment understood  that  everywhere  around,  from  pulpit  and 
from  rostrum,  at  indoor  and  at  outdoor  meetings,  we  hear 
from  the  lips  of  "  the  leaders  of  the  people"  this  egregious 
and  injurious  misnomer,  demonstrating  an  ignorance  of  the 
very  conditions  of  the  great  problem  before  us.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  has  been  but  one  voice  lifted  in  public 
against  this  monstrous  blunder,  and  that  was  in  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  published  in  1851 — ten  years  ago — when 
the  immediate  secessionists  were  restrained  by  those  whose 
labors,  united  with  theirs,  have  since  gradually  broujjht 
about  the  present  unanimity  in  the  Southern  States.  In  tliis 
pamphlet  is  propounded  the  following  question  :  *'  Is  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  perpetuation  of  this  present  Union?"  And  the 
answer  which  it  furnishes  is,  that  our  mission  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  our  separation  into  two  or  more  distinct 
confederate  republics ;  that  the  dissolution  of  this  Union 
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will  not  be  a  step  backward,  but  a  great  movement  onward 
in  the  work  of  republicanizing  the  world — not  a  disorgan- 
izing revolution,  but  an  organized  and  organizing  devel- 
opment. 

"The  dissolution  of  this  Union,"  says  the  author,  "we 
believe  to  be  our  duty,  not  only  to  ourselves,  and  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the   ffreat  interests  of  the  whole   human 
family — for  the  final  development  of  our  republican  experi- 
ment— the  end  and  consummation  of  our  '  lofty  mission.' " 
"  If  our  mission  be  to  republieanize  the  world,  it  must  be 
by  converting  other  nations  from  their  present    form  of 
government,  or  by  absorbing  and  merging  all  others  into 
this  Union."     He  then  shows  that  many  who  profess  to  be 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  this  present  Union  for  the 
sake  of  liberty,  really  desire  to  see  erected  a  great  colossal 
power,  whose  prospective  splendor  and  magnificence  capti- 
vate their  imaginations.     "  Go  to,"  say  they ;  "  let  us  build 
us  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ; 
and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."     Not  with  brick  and  slime 
upon  a  plain,  but  with  powerful  States  for  their  materials, 
upon  a  whole  continent  as  a  base,  they  would  build  a  tower 
of  human  strength  and  pride  whose  head  may  reach  unto 
heaven,  its  shadow  cover  the  earth,  and  before  which  the 
world  must  do  homage.     But  the  sentence  will  again  go 
forth:  "Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  liave  all  one 
language,  and  this  thing  they  begin  to  do;  and  now  nothing 
will  be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have  imagined  to 
do.     Go  to  !  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lan- 

uage,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech. 

t  has  already  gone  forth,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  people, 
both  North  and  South,  cannot  be  restrained  from  shaking 
the  foundations  of  such  a  structure  until  it  topples  down." 
Thus  the  author  contends  that  it  is  contrary  to  God's  will 
that  one  nation  should  absorb  the  earth — or,  as  we  should 
express  it,  in  connection  with  our  present  argument,  such  a 
supposition  is  contrary  to  God's  law  of  development,  bv 
which  out  of  one  organized  body  many  must  be  evolveJ, 
either  as  parts  or  as  distinct  individuals.  In  support  of 
which,  our  author  continues :  "  Nor  are  we  terrified  bj'  the 
distant  prospect,  so  distressing  to  some  men,  that  we  should 
be  ultimately  split  into  many  different  confederacies.  The 
portion  of  the  earth  we  occupy  is  sufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion and  support  of  many  nations  of  size  and  power  to  be 
self-sustaining."     "We  therefore  look  forward  with  hope 
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and  pleasant  anticipation  to  the  time  when  these  United 
States  shall  have  been  peacefully  resolved  into  two  great 
nations,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  ultimate  resolution,  in 
the  far  future,  into  many — as  their  interests  and  their 
increased  population  may  direct  them,  in  wisdom,  under 
God's  good  providence;  which  we  trust  will  also  enable 
them  to  preserve  and  improve  their  republicanism,  and  also 
to  combine,  by  intimate  alliance,  in  a  truly  glorious  Ameri- 
can system  of  nations,  to  insure  peace  among  themselves, 
and  secure  perfect  safety  from  all  other  adversaries." 

'^hen  would  the  world  see  indeed  the  true  value  of  our 
republicanism,  and  our  present  Union  be  revered  as  the 
mother  of  nations."  ''This  we  regard  as  the  final  develop- 
ment of  our  political  principles,  the  great  design  and  end 
of  our  'lofty  mission,*  more  high  and  holy  than  the  spread 
of  this  Union  to  the  universal  domination  of  the  globe." 

"For  if  our  mission  be  to  spread  'republicanism'  among 
all  people,  then  is  our  mission  incomplete  until  we  have 
exhibited  it  in  this  aspect  to  the  world."  And,  lastly,  men 
"may  at  first,  perhaps,  see  nothing  but  crudities  or  false 
analogies  in  our  views,  yet  ultimately  come  with  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intimations  of  God's  providence  toward 
us  are  that  He  will  dissolve  this  present  Union,  not  in 
frustration  but  in  furtherance  of  our  great  mission." 

Now,  if  this  be  the  course  of  our  development,  then  is  it 
in  perfect  harmony  with  all  other  great  developments  in 
nature,  proceedino^  as  they  do  by  a  progress  in  specializa- 
tion. First,  for  tlie  synthetic  and  homogeneous  basis  of 
this  development,  we  have  the  original  thirteen  States — 
homogeneous,  because  their  social  structure,  their  public 
sentiment,  and,  finally,  their  forms  of  government  were  one 
throughout,  from  Maine  to  Georgia — synthetic,  because  in 
the  midst  of  this  homogeneousness,  there  existed  the  latent 
seeds  of  all  that  diversity  which  has  since  appeared.  And 
what  has  the  development  done?  First,  it  has  greatly 
enlarged  the  extent  of  the  republic  by  the  multiplication  of 
States,  which  have  been  unceasingly  thrown  off  as  a  tree 
develops  its  buds  and  phytons,  each  beginning  as  a  depen- 
dency and  at  last  specializing  itself  into  a  sovereign  State. 
And  while  this  numerical  or  multiplicative  specialization 
was  in  progress,  another  manifestation  of  the  same  princi- 
ple was  evincing  itself  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  confederacy.  Public  opinion  and  social  structure,  origin- 
ally one,  has  gradually  been  specialized,  not  only  into 
different  but  into  opposite  forms;  a  polarization,  in  fact,  has 
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taken  place,  whose  results  have  actually,  by  a  curious  coin- 
dence,  been  designated,  like  the  opposite  poles  of  the  earth, 
the  North  and  the  South.  Lastly,  this  opposition  is  become 
organic,  and  a  fearful  struggle  has  been  inaujjurated  betwieen 
the  two  polar  forms  of  society,  to  decide  which  shall  shape 
the  future  of  the  confederacy.  And  now  we  see  the  result :  the 
two  diverging  forms  can  no  longer  remain  as  mere  parts — 
each  being  a  system  in  itself,  must  separate  from  the 
other. 

Thus,  the  development  of  the  Confederate  Republic  of 
the  United  States  has  proceeded,  by  specialization,  to  the 
production  of  two  distinct  republican  people  ;  and,  as  the 
author  we  have  so  largely  quoted  contends,  the  development 
may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  go  on  until  many  Republi- 
can Confederacies  have  been  developed  from  the  original 
Union,  and  a  system  of  American  Republics  shall  have 
spread  over  this  great  continent. 

Let  us,  then,  be  of  good  courage.  The  work  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  is  not,  as  Henry  Clay  hastily  supposed,  a 
strife  against  nature  ;  it  is  the  very  opposite  ;  it  is  a  devel- 
opment consistent,  even  in  its  details,  with  the  one  grand 
law  of  development  which  characterizes  all  the  Creator's 
ideas  as  expressed  in  nature,  and  those  who  oppose  it  will 
do  so  at  their  peril,  for  it  is  they,  and  not  we,  who  are  fight- 
ing against  nature. 

We  have,  as  clearly  as  can  be  done  in  so  brief  a  space, 
shown  the  application  of  the  law  of  development,  by 
specialization,  to  the  three  great  cycles  of  the  Kosmos, 
namely :  the  organic,  the  inorganic  and  the  intellectual. 
We  have  only  been  able,  it  is  true,  to  adduce  one  ex- 
ample in  each  of  these  cycles,  but  the  law  is  simple  and 
the  application  easy,  when  we  have  once  seen  it  applied ; 
for,  wherever  we  turn  in  nature,  some  developmental  pro- 
cess is  visible,  and,  in  truth,  we  find  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  rest;  *'the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth 
together ;"  everywhere  development  is  in  progress,  and 
everywhere  the  law  of  development  is,  mutatis  muiandiSy 
reducible  to  the  single  formula  we  have  given. 

In  these  univei-sal  principles,  then,  such  as  the  law  of 
gravity  and  the  law  of  development,  we  locate  the  unitv  of 
the  Kosmos,  and  here  science  discerns  the  unity  of  flie 
Creator.  In  what,  then,  does  she  discover  his  personality? 
This  is  a  far  more  diflBcult  point  to  elucidate,  for  the  sub- 
ject naturally  demands  a  consideration  of  details,  and  these 
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we  can  derive  from  a  comparatively  narrow  set  of  facts 
only ;  yet,  in  this  circle,  so  far  as  man  has  been  able  to 
extend  it,  there  is  no  failure  al  any  point  in  the  evidence. 

The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  great 
branches,  each  of  which  has  a  fundamental  type  or  pattern 
upon  which  its  representatives  are  constructed.  In  the 
earliest  remains  of  animals  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  find,  then,  four  types  already  existing ;  and,  from  that 
time,  they  are  never  lost,  but  continually  go  on  through 
an  artistic  development  by  which  they  are  continually 
changing,  though  never  losing  their  typical  individuality. 
Their  successive  changes  are  exhibited  in  the  diftering 
forms  which  represent  them  through  the  successive  geolo- 
gical periods.  Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
such  differing  forms  known  to  naturalists,  and  yet  the  pos- 
sible variations  which  could  be  conceived  by  man  for  those 
types  are,  by  no  means,  exhausted  in  nature ;  nav,  more 
than  this,  the  peculiar  forms  of  type-variation  wliich  he 
turns  up  from  the  earth,  or  chisels  out  from  the  rock,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  possess,  in  addition  to  those  charac- 
ters which  he  expected,  certain  others  which  he  did  not 
necessarily  and  logically  expect.  Thus,  as  Agassiz  and 
Owen,  two  of  the  greatest  palaeontologists  of  this  or  any 
age,  have  shown,  the  Creator  has  not  formed  animals  ac- 
cording to  a  blind  recessity,  but  has  exhibited  a  deliberate 
and  discerning  choice  ;  has  realized  one  form  and  rejected 
another  equally  possible,  and  has  often  impressed  upon  the 
form  He  has  chosen  some  other  characters  besides  those  we 
were  led  to  expect.  Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
selection  and  choice,  in  the  human  artist,  is  that  which 
exhibits  his  personality  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Infinite  Proto- 
type of  all  art.  The  evidence  that  He  exerted  selection 
and  choice  among  the  possibilities  which  He  himself  had 
created,  is  also  unmistakeable  evidence  of  this  personality. 

It  is  evident  that  a  precisely  similar  argument  might  be 
deduced  from  the  various  forms  and  combinations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  We  will  assume  it  proven  that  the 
Kosmos  can  only  be  understood  as  a  stupendous  work  of 
art — the  unapproachable  master-piece  and  centre  of  all 
art — the  work  of  the  one  and  the  personal  God. 

If  this  be  so,  it  must  bo  evident  to  all  that  he  who  under- 
standingly  studies  nature  is  an  art  student.  It  matters  not 
to  which  of  the  great  branches  of  art — the  useful  or  the 
beautiful — he  wishes  to  devote  himself,  he  will  find  all  the 
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forces,  the  means  and  the  principles  of  their  application 
there.  There  will  be  found  the  most  pregnant  hints  for 
success  in  his  future  efforts — ^there  will  he  find  models  for 
imitation,  whose  riches  of  detail  he  can  never  exhaust; 
and  there  he  will  find  the  true  maxims  of  the  human  ^rt 
of  nis  progenitors  verified  and  illustrated — the  false  refuted, 
and  a  thousand  new  views  of  the  relations  of  use  and  beauty 
opening  in  endless  vistas  before  him.  To  seek  artistic  in- 
spiration in  nature,  therefore,  is  no  empty  occupation ;  it 
is  no  metaphorical  apology  for  hours  of  ialeness.  It  is  an 
earnest,  philosophical  labor,  and,  if  rightly  understood,  is 
nearly  connected  with  the  religious  part  of  our  spiritual 
being.  But  it  must  be  understood  as  great  inventors,  great 
poets,  great  musicians,  great  architects  and  painters,  and 
sculptors,  have  understood  it.  Some  men  of  great  abilities 
have,  we  cannot  deny,  eftected  this  study  in  some  decree 
without  conscious  eftbrt,  but  only  in  some  degree ;  and  he 
who  would  construct  an  art  worthy  of  that  knowledge  of 
nature  which,  at  the  present  day,  we  possess,  must  devote 
the  greater  part  of  his  energies  to  the  study. 

The  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  scientific  men 
of  their  day.  Look  at  Leonardo  D'Vinci — one  whom  we, 
at  least,  cannot  think  of  without  doing  him  a  kind  of  men- 
tal homage.  Any  one  who  reads  his  "Art  of  Painting" 
will  sec  the  secret  of  his  success  fully  exposed.  It  was 
this  :  he  studied  that  art  which  was  to  be  seen  in  nature — 
in  other  words,  lie  was  a  naturalist;  and  he  acknowledged 
no  other  fountain-head  of  inspiration  than  nature  herself. 
He,  indeed,  allowed  and  even  advised  the  study  of  the  works 
of  human  artists,  but  he  expressly  forbids  their  imitation. 
He  would  have  the  young  artist  use  the  works  of  his  fellow 
men  as  an  original  thiuKer  and  writer  uses  the  books  of 
other  men — as  things  which  show  what  other  men  have 
done,  and  enable  him  to  take  up  the  work  where  they  left 
it.  Such  a  study  also  impresses  many  things  which  may 
not  have  struck  him  at  first  in  nature,  by  showing  them  to 
him  fully  appreciated  in  the  works  of  others;  while  the 
faults  which  he  there  observes,  warn  him  of  irrational 
observation  of  nature,  and  false  results  in  art. 

So  fully  set  against  imitation  of  human  art  is  the  illus- 
trious D'Vinci,  that  he  directs  against  it  one  of  his  most 
pointed  aphorisms.  "One  painter,"  says  he,  "ought  never 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  any  other;  because,  in  that  case, 
he  cannot  be  called  the  child  of  nature,  but  the  grandchild. 
It  is  always  best,"  he  continues,  "  to  have  recourse  to  na- 
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ture,  which  is  replete  with  such  abundance  of  objects,  than 
to  the  productions  of  other  masters  who  learnt  everything 
from  her." 

We  have  already,  on  former  occasions,  presented  the 
accumulated  and  incontestible  proof  that  civilization  is  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  progressive 
development  of  a  people's  collective  intellect.  We  have  also 
endeavored  to  show  that  science  and  art  were  in  reality  the 
two  great  channels  in  which  this  development  takes  place. 
Now,  this  classification  of  intellectual  pursuits,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  old  one,  and  if  we  are  right  in  what  we  have 
said  of  analysis  and  synthesis  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  it  is  the  only  natural  classification. 

We  all  know  that  science,  at  the  present  day,  is  derived 
from  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man,  who,  of  course,  in 
his  terrestrial  relations,  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
nature.  All  human  art  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be 
founded  upon  this  systematic  study  of  nature.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  in  the  case  of  the  useful  or  economical 
arts  we  need  not  attempt  to  establish,  for  it  is  everywhere 
known  that  it  is  from  the  experimental  study  of  nature 
that  we  have  elucidated  all  those  principles  which  have 
enabled  us  to  construct  that  almost  living  thing — tlie  steam 
engine — which  has  enabled  us  to  solve  nearly  all  the  prob- 
lems, and  overcome  nearly  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
obstructed  the  progress  of  the  agricultural,  the  meUillurgic, 
the  maritime,  the  medicinal,  the  mechanical,  the  chemical, 
the  dynamical  arts  of  modern  life.  Commerce,  the  mate- 
rial life  of  modern  nations,  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
study  of  nature,  as,  for  instance,  has  been  recently  shown 
by  Lieutenant  Maury,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea,  has  placed  commercial  intercourse 
among  nations  upon  a  new  footing. 

The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  great  D*Vinci, 
supported  as  it  might  be  by  a  host  of  other  artists  whose 
pursuits  embrace  all  forms  oi*  the  beautiful,  would,  of  itself, 
be  ami)le  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  nature 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  And  we 
have  added  what  we  hope  is  scientific  pj-oof  that  nature 
itself  is  a  work  of  art,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  are  stored,  and  that  he  who 
studies  nature  is  an  art  student  in  the  liiichost  sense  of  the 
word.  As  inoxhaustible  as  is  nature,  as  diversified  as  are 
her  materials,  so  inexhaustible  and  so  diversified  are  the 
manifold  channels  and  forms  of  art,  whose  possibility  she 
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discovers  to  those  who  diligently  seek  her.  And  we  hazard 
nothing  hy  asserting  that  no  people  can  rise  to  greatness  in 
the  sesthetic  arts  who  draw  not  their  inspiration  from 
nature  and  from  nature  only. 

Now,  we  ask,  do  we,  as  a  people,  know  this,  and  know- 
ing it,  have  we  obeyed  it  as  a  law  ?    Have  we  sought  artis- 
tic inspiration  at  the  fountain  head?     Have  we  not  drawn 
waters  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  ancient  art,  or  from 
modern  cisterns  hewn  by  human  hands?     Have   we   not 
almost  universally  confined  ourselves  to  the  imitation,  even 
the  servile  imitation,  of  European  ai't  ?  By  so  doing,  we  have 
neglected  nature,  and  set  up  the  works  of  human  masters 
in  her  stead,  thereby  choosing  for  our  instructors  mere 
men,  who  ought  never  to  be  more  to  us  than  counselloi's,  it 
is  true,  but  still  only  counsellors.     Have  not  our  poets,  for 
the  most  part,  merely  echoed  the  poets  of  England  and 
Germany  ?     Have  not  our  architects  considered  it  a  chief 
excellence  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
architects  of  the  old  world  ?     Have  not  our  painters  and 
sculptors  made  their  studies  not  from  nature,  but  in  the 
works  of  German,  or  French,  or  Italian  artists  ?     Is  it  not, 
indeed,  the  first  thing  done  for  every  young  man  who  dis- 
covers genius  as  a  sculptor  or  painter,  to  "  send  him  to 
Europe,"  as  we  say? 

Now,  what  is  the  result  of  this  system  ?  It  is,  as  every 
one  may  see  for  himself,  that  the  artists  of  America  liave 
no  other  title  to  the  name  of  American  artists  than  that  in 
America  they  were  born.  For  their  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation, as  artists,  is  European,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  their 
artistic  birthplace  is  Europe;  so  that  even  where  they  have 
been  men  of  genius,  drawing  their  materials  from  nature, 
it  hfis  been  from  European  nature,  not  from  those  equally 
grand  displays  of  God's  art  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
American  world.  In  short,  we  must  say  that  whether  it 
be  poetry,  or  music,  or  architecture,  or  sculpture,  or  paint- 
ing, concerning  which  we  make  the  inquiry,  America  has, 
as  yet,  no  fine  art  of  her  own  which  is  worthy  of  the  name; 
such  art  as  she  does  possess  is  as  yet  only  a  sickly  branch 
of  the  fine  arts  of  Europe. 

The  reason  is  plain.  They  are,  as  old  Leonardo  would 
have  said,  not  the  cliildren  of  nature,  but  the  grandchildren. 
They  have  not  been  striving  to  study  out  the  creative  and 
divine  art  in  the  nature  amid  whose  beauteous  manifesta- 
tions the}'  were  born  ;  but  have  chosen  rather  to  study  the 
works  of  those  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  aspects  of 
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nature  not  American,  and  thus  have  made  themselves  not 
oris^fnal  interpreters,  as  great  artists  should  be,  lyit  only 
dealers  at  second-hand.  And  where  this  has  not  been  the 
case — where,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  original — they 
have  been  made  by  their  education  European  artistf^. 
Hence  it  is  a  truth  that  America,  though  she  has  solved 
and  is  solving  some  of  the  greatest  of  political  problems  in 
the  largest  spirit;  though  she  is  mistress  of  the  useful  arts 
and  an  intellectual  power,  is  as  yet  without  any  form  of 
fine  arts  which  she  can  justly  call  her  own. 

To  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  native  or  adopted 
citizens !  need  we  state  in  set  phrases  and  measured  words 
what  is  the  application  of  this  grand  subject?  The  portal 
of  a  new  epoch  in  history  is  open  before  us ;  we  are  about 
to  pass  through  it;  another  month  and  the  dawn  of  the 
new  year  may  find  us  already  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
gateway  barred  forever  behind  us.  We  solemnly  trust  it 
will  be  trebly  barred;  and  what  man  is  he  amongst  us 
who  is  not  girded  and  ready  to  maintain  with  his  life, 
if  necessary,  the  ground  we  shall  then  have  taken.  The 
terse  and  elegant  old  saw  of  the  Latin  poet  which  we 
have  inscribed  upon  the  arms  of  our  State  is,  Animis  opi- 
husque  paratiy  and  we  all  know  what  it  means.  It  means 
that  we  will  be  prepared  for  the  great  future,  not  in  works 
only,  but  in  mind.  That  we  will  exercise  not  our  hands  only 
to  resist  oppression  and  maintiiin  our  independence,  but 
our  minds  also  to  brood  over  and  develop  the  seeds  of  a 
new  and  original  civilization,  which  have  hitherto  striven 
in  vain  to  burst  through  their  native  soil ;  because  the 
strength  and  fatness  of  that  soil  has  been  drawn  oft*  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  our  moi*e  fortunate  enemies.  We  are 
about  to  use  the  strong  arm  of  our  inalienable  rights  to 
remove  those  seeds  to  a  new  position,  where  they  will  no 
more  be  shut  from  the  warm  light,  and  where  the  insidious 
roots  of  a  treacherous  policy  will  no  longer  creep  through 
underground  channels  to  exhaust  the  rich  nourishment  that 
is  their's  by  nature.  We  are  about  to  declare  to  all  man- 
kind that  we  will  not  be  mere  provincials  in  the  political 
world.  Then,  in  the  name  of  every  dear  and  sacred  tie 
which  binds  us  to  each  other  and  to  our  State,  let  us  also 
resolve  that  we  will  not  be  provinciah  in  the  world  of  intel- 
lect and  of  civilization.  Let  us  study  out  this  question. 
There  are  many  delusive  hopes  before  us  ;  there  is  but  one 
which  can  be  trusted.  There  are  a  thousand  paths  to  lead 
us  astray ;  there  is  but  one  to  lead  us  to  that  consummation 
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BO  devoutly  to  be  wished.  And  that  path  is  narrow ;  to 
travel  i(  must  be  for  a  season  arduous  and  6eli-den3rtn^ ; 
but  we  sincerelv  believe  the  final  result  will  be  as  certain 
as  it  must  be  glorious. 

We  have  never  before  so  earnestly  desired  the  gift  of 
oratory  as  we  do  now ;  the  capacity  to  use  words  that 
would  grave  as  with  an  iron  pen  these  two  unalterable 
truths  upon  the  mind : 

1.  That  a  slave  State  never  can  be  a  centre  of  that  form 
of  civilization  which  now  flourishes  in  Europe  and  at  the 
North. 

2.  That  if  we  would  have  a  civilization,  it  must  grow  out 
of  a  system  of  Home  Education,  based  upon  our  social 
structure,  and  drawing  its  materials  from  the  semi-tropical 
nature  which  surrounds  us. 

Every  true  civilization  is  a  native  growth  ;  a  foreign 
civilization  grafted  upon  us  will  inevitably  obstruct  our 
development  and  keep  us  perpetually  provincials.  The 
study  of  our  social  system  has  already  placed  us  far  in 
advance  of  the  world  on  the  s^reat  problem  of  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  races — it  has  lai(l  the  foundation  of  the  great 
science  of  comparative  psycholoffy. 

And  why?  .It  is  because  this  is  a  study  in  which  we 
have  followed  no  master,  but  have  obtained  our  knowledge 
from  the  study  of  nature  herself,  and  of  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  of  Nature's  God.  It  is  the  only  thing  in  which 
we  are  original,  and,  therefore,  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
are  intellectually  great.  And  yet,  could  we  only  induce 
ourselves  to  go  to  nature  for  inspiration  in  art,  we  should 
not  be  disappointed. 

The  aspects  of  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded  are 
unsurpassed  in  loveliness  and  variety,  in  beauty  and  in 
riches.  Mountains  of  great  height  sink  down  through 
gentle  undulations  into  broad  plains,  in  which  the  abundant 
overflow  of  mighty  rivers  fertilizes  the  inmost  recesses  of 
our  great  savannas;  while  not  far,  the  eternal  ocean  breaks 
in  kindly  murmurs  upon  a  shore  whose  thousand  bays  and 
inlets  invite  to  us  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  climate 
is  that  in  which  all  the  sciences  and  all  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion have  had  their  origin  ;  for  in  it  nature  combines  her 
most  useful  and  her  most  pleasing  characteristics.  The 
wheat  of  the  temperate  zone  here  meets  the  rice  of  the 
tropics ;  the  palm  tree  uplifts  its  queenly  height  amid  the 
powerful  and  outspreading  arms  of  the  oak;  here  the  pine 
tree  yields  its  resin  side  by  side  with  the  unsui^passed  mag- 
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nolia ;  here  the  apple  tree  and  the  orange  tree  cast  their 
fruit  upon  the  same  ground  together;  here  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  the  fig  tree,  and  the  pomegranate  bring  forth 
their  fruit  in  due  season  ;  here  the  roses  bloom  for  ever ; 
and  lastly,  here  King  Cotton  has  fixed  his  royal  throne,  and 
all  the  world  must  pay  him  tribute. 

There  is  but  one  course  for  us  then  to  pursue.  We  must 
be  true  to  our  social  institutions  and  to  the  nature  in  which 
we  are  placed.  We  must  build  up  a  system  of  home  educa- 
tion. And  we  must  know  that  all  time  and  all  money  spent 
upon  foreign  instruction  is  worse  than  lost — it  is  the  egg  of 
an  exotic  not  adapted  to  our  climate.  At  the  best,  it  can- 
not profit  us,  and  it  may  hatch  out  into  a  viper. 

For  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the  useful,  let  us  go  to  the 
nature  which  surrounds  us,  and  our  art  shall  be  as  diflferent 
from  the  European  as  the  song  of  our  own  many-throated 
mocking  bird  is  from  the  nightingale's.  Ay,  let  the  night- 
ingale sing  in  the  gardens  of  that  ancient  civilization,  and 
be  echoed  in  the  songs  of  trans- Atlantic  bards ;  but  let  our 
grand  old  forests  overflow,  by  night  and  by  day,  with  that 
exhaustless  and  labyrinthine  stream  of  melody  which  flows 
from  the  full  memory  and  the  full  heart  of  the  prince  of 
warblers — the  philosopher  and  critic  of  all  feathered  musi- 
cians— ^who  is  himself  a  student  of  nature,  always  observ- 
ing and  culling  out  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  singular 
in  the  world  of  sound  about  him,  and  weaving  them  together 
in  that  endless  chain  of  melody  whose  lights  and  shadows, 
whose  well-timed  contrasts  and  endless  diversity  are  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  every  discerning  mind. 

"  It  is  a  memory  of  all  beauteous  things 

The  wide  earth  storeth, 
A  music  that  is  living  and  hath  wings. 

And  heavenward  soareth. 
A  song  that  is  a  lifetime  wherein  met 

Are  tears  and  laughter ; 
Where  toil  the  wings  of  pleasure  still  doth  fret, 

And  the  hereafter 
Is  ever  in  the  mind  of  him  who  hears, 

While  expectation 
Stands  waitmg  in  his  soul,  with  tremulous  cars, 

That  consummation 
Like  some  ^rand  cadence,  which  he  knows  must  close 

In  roll  of  thunder. 
To  usher  in  the  silence  of  repose, 

With  peace  thereunder." 

That  song  is,  indeed,  a  microcosm  ;  a  musical  represent- 
ation of  nature ;  imperfect,  it  is  true,  as  all  terrestrial  art 
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must  be  imperfect,  but  whose  very  imperfection  has  a 
meaning,  and  that  a  deep  one.  It  is  an  imperfection  like 
that  of  nature — consisting  not  in  faultiness,  but  in  want  of 
completeness ;  an  imperfection  which  is  suggestive,  which 
is  prophetic,  whicli  teaches  us  that  here,  on  the  straight- 
ened round  of  this  little  orb,  all  that  is  greatest  and  noblest 
must  remain  incomplete — for  that  their  consummation  lies 
in  the  unfathomable  "hereafter,"  too  great  to  be  included 
in  our  little  sphere.  Such  conceptions  and  aspirations  are 
like  roads  whose  end  we  cannot  see,  but  whose  finger-boards 
assure  us  that  they  lead  to  other  worlds. 

Let  our  art  of  the  future  be  such  a  conception,  such  an 
aspiration.  We  know  that  it  cannot  be  perfect,  but  let  it 
be  modelled  upon  nature — and  its  very  imperfections,  like 
those  of  nature,  will  be  mighty  foreshadowings  of  immor- 
tality. 

Finally,  these  are  not  visions;  they  are  sober  principles, 
capable  of  practical  realization.  Whether  we  shall  accord 
them  their  due  value  or  not,  time  alone  can  decide.  But 
that  tifcie  is  not  far  distant;  for,  while  we  utter  these 
words,  we  think  we  see  our  much-loved  State  standing 
among  her  palmettos,  oil  the  yellow^ sands,  watching  her 
sons  as  they  prepare  to  embark  upon  the  lofty  and  perilous 
enterprise  before  us.  And,  as  one  by  one  they  take  the 
places  she  assigns  them,  we  hear  her  say,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  her  own  children, 

"  I  will  not  count  the  chances, — sure  that  all 
A  prudent  foresight  asks  we  shall  not  want ; 
And  all  that  bold  and  patient  hearts  can  do, 
Ye  will  not  leave  undone — the  rest  is  God's !" — Timrod. 

^0^ 


AET.  X.— FUTTIRE  REVOLUTION  IN  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

[The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  a  Virginian,  exposes  the  evils 
under  which  the  South  has  been  doomed  to  suffer  in  the  matter  of  her  edu- 
cation and  scliool  books ;  and,  though  the  writer  does  not  always  discrimi- 
nate enough,  there  is  much,  too  much,  that  is  sadly  true  in  what  he  savs, 
wliich  must,  in  our  altered  relations,  be  at  once  amended. 

Let  the  State  Legislatures  at  the  South  at  once  take  up  the  subject,  which 
is  of  more  importance  than  any  other  that  can  be  brought  before  them. 

As  our  own  contribution  to  the  cause,  we  reproduce  the  following  report 
which  was  made  in  1856  to  the  Southern  Convention  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia.— Ei>.] 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  communication  of  the  Rev.  C. 
K.  Marshall,  of  Mij«:sissippi,  of  AL*.  Wm.  11.  Babcock,  of  Charleston,  and  J. 
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W.  Murphy  &  Co.»  of  Baltimore,  upon  the  subject  of  text  books  for  South- 
em  schools  and  colleges,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  they  (consider  the  subject  one  of  very  great  importance,  not  merely 
in  a  political,  but  likewise  in  a  literary,  point  of  view.  The  books  rapidly 
coming  into  use  in  our  schools  and  colleges  at  the  South  are  not  only  pol- 
luted with  opinions  and  arguments  adverse  to  our  institutions,  and  hostile  to 
our  constitutional  views,  but  are  inferior,  in  every  respect,  as  books  of  in- 
struction, to  those  which  might  be  produced  among  ourselves,  or  procured 
from  Europe. 

Instead  of  improving  with  the  improvements  of  the  country,  our  text 
books,  especially  those  of  our  schools,  have  sadly  deteiiorated ;  and,  unless 
something  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  arrest  the  evil,  the  education  of  our 
children  will  be  false,  not  only  in  politics,  but  in  all  the  constituents  of  a 
sound  literature. 

Language,  style,  rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  religion,  are  all  in  danger,  and 
in  behalf  of  sound  and  thorough  learning,  we  would  invoke  some  action 
whicth  might  restore  to  our  children  the  old  models  aflcr  which  were  fash- 
ioned the  scholars  of  the  past. 

We  need  nothing  better  than  the  schools  and  text  books  which  disciplined 
the  scholars,  the  statesmen,  the  oratoi*s,  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  for  the 
first  half  century  of  our  national  existence. 

The  systems  of  Eton  and  Westminster  have  never  yet  been  bettered,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  back  into  the  old  beaten  track  of  English  training  the 
better  for  us  in  all  respects,  whether  as  scholars,  as  writers,  as  speakers,  or 
as  gentlemen. 

The  committee,  however,  differ  from  the  memorialists  in  the  way  in  which 
this  reform  shall  be  efFcctcd.  The  difficulty  in  this  matter  has  not  arisen 
from  any  lack  of  ability  in  the  South  either  to  prepare  or  to  publish  the 
necessary  text  books  lor  schools  and  colleges,  but  fi'om  distinct  and  inde- 
pen(lt?nt  causes,  wliich  will  be  briefly  stated,  as  indicating  the  remedy  we 
would  suggest. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is,  that  we  have  permitted,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Southern  men  to  become  teachers,  our  schools  and  colleges  to  pass 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Northern  men,  who  have  gradually  intro- 
duced the  crude  text  books  of  their  native  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better 
matured  text  books  of  the  older  schools  of  Euroj)e. 

Another  of  these  causes  is,  that  no  man  of  real  learning  and  experience, 
in  whose  acquirements  and  judgment  the  whole  South  has  confidence,  has 
ever  yet  undertaken  to  counteract  this  evil  by  providing  for  the  wants  of 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

Another  of  these  causes  is,  that  tliere  has  been  no  co-operation  amon^  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  for  meeting  and  counteracting  this  condition 
of  things,  all  complaining  of  the  evil,  but  none  indicating  the  suitable 
remedy. 

We  wouhl,  therefore,  suggest  the  following  i)lan,  as  one  which  seems  to 
us  best  adapted  to  relieve  us  IWmi  this  growing  and  dangerous  evil : 

1.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  rccjucstcd  by  this  Convention  to  take 
this  matter  under  their  auspices,  and  t(^  select  or  prcjiare  such  a  scries  of 
books,  in  every  department  of  study,  from  the  earliest  primer  to  the  highest 
grade  of  literciture  and  science,  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  qualified  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  education  of  the  South.* 

2.  Resolved,  That  when  this  series  of  books  shall  have  been  prepared, 
the  Legislatures  of  the  Southern   State's  be  requested  to  order  their  use  in 
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all  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  States,  and  the  trustees  of  incor- 
porated academies  be  requested  to  adopt  them  as  their  text  books. 

These  two  resolutions  would  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  first  will  give 
us  books  in  which  we  can  feel  confidence ;  the  last  will  ensure  to  any  South- 
cm  publisher  the  most  ample  remuneration.  No  legislative  aid  would  be 
necessary — no  hotbed  culture  required.  These  books  would  gradually 
supersede  all  others,  and  the  demand  from  fifteen  States  would  richly  repay 
any  publisher. 

Germany,  France  and  England  would  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  text 
books,  from  which  choice  might  be  made,  and  along  with  better  oooks  would 
come  better  teachers,  and  tf  better  method  of  education.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that,  while  education  at  the  South  is  more  generally  diffused,  real 
scholarship  has  become  more  rare.  The  old  traditional  English  training  is 
passing  away,  and  nothing  has  arisen  to  supply  its  place.  We  must  awake 
from  this  lethargy,  and  revive  the  system  which  gave  us  the  accomplished 
men  of  the  past — the  scholars,  the  statesmen,  the  orators,  who  have  ao  richly 
illustrated  our  annals. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana. 

H.  GouRDiN,  of  South  Carolina. 

D.  McRae,  of  North  Carolina. 

The  school  books  in  use  by  Southern  teachers  are  fast 
becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance.  This  may  seem  to  be 
an  extravagant  statement  to  Southern  readers,  who  know 
that  our  school  books  are  written,  printed  and  published  at 
the  North,  and  who  would  be  disposed  to  think,  for  that 
reason,  they  are  incapable  of  improvement ;  but  however 
incredible  the  statement  may  seem,  there  are  yet  two  classes 
of  persons  who  are  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  viz.:  the 
parents  who  pay  for  them,  and  the  teachers  who  employ 
them  in  imparting  instruction. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  in  praise  of 
a  good  school  book.  They  are  as  necessary  in  the  business 
of  instruction  as  the  hammer  and  plane  to  the  carpenter,  or 
the  plough  to  the  farmer.  These  mdispcnsable  tools  of  the 
mechanic  and  farmer  are  uniform  in  their  construction  and 
mode  of  use,  and  arc  made  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  these  important  depai-t- 
menta  of  industry,  if  the  mechanic  should  be  compelled  to 
change  his  tools,  year  after  year,  throwing  them  aside  as  he 
found  that  they  broke  in  his  hands,  or  were  not  adapted  to 
his  work?  Or,  how  would  agriculture  flourish,  if  the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  get  a  diftercnt  model  of  a  plough  every 
month,  and  finally  reject  them  all  as  worthless?  Fortu- 
nately for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  they 
are  not  compelled  to  do  this;  but  if  they  were,  they  would 
soon  sot  their  inventive  genius  to  work,  and  supply  from 
their  own  brains  the  thing  needed. 

[i  ^Tlie  state  of  the  case  in  regard  to  school  books  is  very 
aptly  rei)rc\sented   by  the  above  supposed  case.     A  large 
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number  of  the  school-books  used  in  this  country  are  very 
faulty,  many  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite  worthless ; 
many  again  are  infected  with  abolitionism,  and  doubtr 
less,  as  things  are  now  goin^,  they  will  soon  all  be  so. 
When  we  add  to  their  intrinsic  worthlessness  the  fact  that 
their  name  is  legion,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
trouble  and  perplexity  which  is  caused  to  teacher,  pupil 
and  parent;  while  the  teacher  tries  book  after  book,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  at  last  securing  one,  clear  and  plain  in  its 
statements,  and  free  from  errors  and  blunders ;  or,  disap- 
pointed in  this,  makes  the  best  of  what  he  has,  by  supple- 
menting its  deficiencies  and  correcting  its  errors,  the  pupil, 
in  the  meantime,  loses  interest  in  the  subject  and  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  statements,  where  there  are  so  many  diff'er- 
ent  expounders ;  and  the  parent,  who  cannot  understand 
why  books  are  changed  so  often,  is  disposed  to  regard 
teaching  and  teachers  as  humbugs. 

Here,  let  no  one  suppose  that  we  regard  the  book  as  of 
more  importance  in  education  than  the  living,  intelligent 
teacher.  Without  depreciating  the  advantages  of  oral  in- 
struction, we  say  that  it  cannot  be  used  exclusively,  except 
with  studenta  of  the  higher  grades.  Every  practical  teacher 
must  have  felt  what  an  inexpressible  comfort  it  is,  both  to 
himself  and  his  pupils,  to  have  a  good  text  book.  In  fact, 
in  certain  grades  of  students,  the  greatest  learning  and  skill 
in  the  teacher  will  not  compensate  for  bad  text  books. 

Such  being  the  present  and  prospective  evils  of  the  school 
books  we  use,  they  need  only  to  be  generally  seen  and  felt, 
to  rouse  a  determination  to  cease  longer  to  use  Northern 
books,  and  to  supply  their  place  by  better  ones  (if  we  can 
make  them),  but  certainly  home  productions.  The  question 
will  arise,  why  have  not  Southern  teachers  supplied  this 
want,  which  they  have  long  seen  and  felt?  The  answer  is, 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  such  an  eftbrt  would 
have  met  with  success,  and  because  the  South  has  chosen 
to  be  dependent  on  the  North  for  everything  they  use,  except 
the  cotton,  tobacco  and  wheat,  which  the  bounty  of  nature 
yields.  The  principle  of  our  action  has  been  studied  neg- 
lect of  home  enterprise,  wherever  it  has  come  in  conflict 
with  Northern.  The  idea  of  Southern  inferiority  has  become 
so  deeply  rooted  that  it  has  become  part  of  our  nature ;  and 
nothing  but  the  struggles  of  the  revolution  now  in  progress 
will  pluck  it  out  of  our  heails.  This  fatal  idea,  which,  like 
the  deadly  Upas,  has  blighted  Southern  commerce,  manu- 
factures and  literature,  is  the  result  of  our  own  folly.    We 
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placed  the  education  of  the  young — the  moulding  of  thought 
and  opinion — in  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Could  any 
other  result  have  been  anticipated,  when  every  man  who 
could  bear  the  expense,  hurried  oft'  sons  and  daughters  to 
Northern  schools  and  colleges  ?  But  those  who  were  left 
behind  endured  a  worse  fate,  in  being  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  peripatetic  Yankees — a  class  which  one  of  their 
oWiis  poets  has  so  aptly  described  as, 

"  Wandering  tlirough  the  Southern  countries,  teaching 

The  A.  B.  C.  from  Webster's  spelling-book, 
Gallant  and  godly,  making  love  and  preaching, 

And  gaining — by  what  they  call  hook  and  crook j 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching — 

A  decent  living.     The  Virginians  look 
Upon  them  with  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  devil  in  paradise." 

The  last  statement  was  not  strictly  true  at  the  time  the 
poet  wrote,  but,  thank  God,  it  is  so  now.  We  have  expelled 
the  wliole  brood  of  them  from  our  borders,  and  are  fast 
eradicating  the  false  sentiments  and  ideas  which  they  intro- 
duced and  labored  so  assiduously  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  young.  They  have  left  behind  them  a  legacy 
of  scliool  books.  Let  us  complete  the  work  by  banishing 
them,  too,  from  our  land.  The  events  transpiring  around 
us  justify  us  in  the  hope  that  the  attempt  may  be  successful, 
if  the  public  mind  can  be  enlightened  as  to  the  true  chai'ac- 
ter  of  these  books. 

In  attempting  to  present  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  books,  facts  will  be  presented  which  are  perfectly 
familiar  to  all  who  have  experience  in  their  use.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  we  have  suffered  an  injury,  and  will  sutler 
a  greater  by  their  continued  use.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause, as  before  stated,  many  of  them  are  very  faulty,  and 
many  entirely  worthless  on  account  of  the  errors  they 
contain. 

Now,  to  many,  it  will  seem  as  absurd  to  say  that  Northern 
school  books  arc  not  perfect,  as  to  deny  that  the  snn  gives 
light,  or  that  Boston  is  the  ^Hmb  of  creation."  A\niat! 
When  every  ])ookseIler  publishes  a  complete  series,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest;  when  every  professor  in  every 
rural  college  publishes  his  classical,  his  mathematical  series — 
not  good  ?  l^reposterous.  Now  one  chief  reason  why  they 
are  not  good  is,  that  there  is  such  a  vast  number  of  them. 
If  intellectual  power  and  activity  were  measured  by  the 
number  of  books  issued  from  the  press,  then,  indeed,  we 
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would   conclude  that  the  Noii;h  has   the   very  brain   of 
Minerva. 

Northern  men  often  point  with  exultation  to  the  aston- 
ishing crop  of  school  books  which  matures  every  year,  and 
exclaim,  "Ain't  we  a  great  literary  nation  ?"  Deducting 
from  the  enormous  mass  a  reasonable  number  of  books 
which  are  really  good,  and  whose  merits  we  are  not  at  all 
disposed  to  deny,  what  remains  ?  A  mass  of  translations 
from  French  and  German  compendiums,  abridgments  and 
patchwork  generally,  together  with  the  crude  eftbrts  of 
juvenije  professors,  w^ho  cannot  rest  satisfied  until  they  have 
attained  the  honors  of  authorship.  Of  what  earthly  value 
is  such  a  work  as  Cooper's  Virgil  V  or  the  various  works  pre- 
tending to  be  treatises  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  as  Wells'? 
or  most  of  the  various  works  professing  to  be  English 
grammars  ?  Who  can  estimate  the  injury  done  to  classical 
learning  by  the  use  of  Anthon's  editions  ?  Their  inevitable 
effect  is  to  make  superficial  scholars.  K  they  do  not  con- 
tain errors,  it  is  because  the  editor  never  ventures  out  of 
the  plainer  paths  of  history  and  mythology  into  the  obscurer 
ones  of  etymology  and  syntax.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  the  translation,  reprint  or  abridgment  of  a 
standard  foreign  work,  provided  the  editorial  labors  be  well 
and  faithfully  done;  but  let  credit  be  given  to  the  real 
authors.  The  American  editor  must  ''  correct  the  errors  " 
and  "adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  American  students;" 
and  he  generally  contrives  to  introduce  two  errors  for  every 
one  he  corrects,  and  the  "  adaptation  to  the  use  of  American 
students  "  is  generally  an  emasculation  of  the  work  so  com- 
plete that  the  author  would  not  recognize  his  own  produc- 
tion. There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  a  dozen  works  on 
chemistry,  professedly  original,  in  which  every  fact,  the 
general  idea  and  plan  of  the  work,  an(|,  in  many  instances, 
the  language,  are  taken  from  Turner.  Now,  while  some  of 
these  may  be  useful  as  abridgments  (for  Turner  is  too 
voluminous  for  general  use),  they  show  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  to  supei'ficial  treatment  of  a  subject,  and  the  effect 
of  their  use  is  to  make  superficial  scholars.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  mind  to  know  everything  thoroughly ;  and,  as 
the  Yankee  nation  claims  to  know  every  science  and  teach 
every  art  under  the  sun,  it  must  be  that,  where  the  streams 
of  knowledge  are  so  broad,  they  are  very  shallow.  Their 
text  books  must,  therefore,  conform  to  this  idea ;  and,  as 
there  are  certain  subjects  adapted  only  to  minds  somewhat 
mature,  immature  minds  require  the  subject  to  be  brought 
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down  to  their  comprehenpion.  Boys  often  must  be  instructed 
in  metaphysics,  ethics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  etc., 
and  the  result  is  the  production  of  such  books  as  "  Way- 
land's  Juvenile  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,**  and  such 
miserable  abortions  of  scientific  works  as  "  Wells'  Familiar 
Science."  It  would  not  surprise  us  much  to  see  announced 
an  edition  of  these  works  adapted  to  the  use  of  babies  at 
the  breast.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  books  has  arisen 
immediately  from  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers. 
Entering  upon  engagements  to  teach  certain  things,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  they  eagerly  adopt  such  works,  and 
cheat  both  parent  and  pupil  by  giving  them  shadow  for 
substance.  The  result  of  this  system  is  a  most  deplorable 
superficiality.  The  exodus  of  Yankee  teachers  from  our 
midst  is,  unhappily,  too  recent,  not  to  have  left  traces  of 
their  system  upon  the  minds  even  of  the  rising  generation. 
There  are,  doubtless,  scores  of  intelligent  teachers  in  the 
South  who  have  observed  the  fact,  and  find  in  it  a  most 
serious  obstacle  in  their  eftbrts  to  impart  sound  and  healthy 
instruction. 

The  evils  above  adverted  to,  though  bad  enough,  might 
still  be  tolerated.  But  there  is  another  quality  which 
Northern  school  books  are  beginning  to  assume  which  must 
exclude  them.  Many  of  them  already  are  crammed  full 
of  the  most  incendiary  abolition  doctrines.  The  idea  of 
"publishing  tables  of  anti-slavery  sines  and  co-sines,"  is 
not  by  any  means  improbable  or  inconsistent  with  that 
insane  spirit  of  fanaticism  which  proposes  to  employ  all 
means  to  compass  its  ends.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
this  fell  spirit,  after  having  pressed  into  its  service  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  the  press,  the  historians  and  the  poets  of  its 
section,  would  fail  to  see,  or  neglect  to  employ,  so  obvious 
a  mode  of  attack  as  this.  They  have  poisoned  our  springs 
of  knowledge,  just  as  they  put  strychnine  in  the  springs 
and  wells  of  Texas.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  on  this  point, 
to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  abolition  works  of  Dr.  \Vay- 
land  and  Albert  Barnes.  It  would  weary  and  disgust  the 
reader  to  make  quotations  from  these  writers,  and  besides 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  our  present  purpose,  for  the 
tendency  of  the  writings  of  these  two  men  is  so  notorious 
that  they  have  long  been  excluded  from  among  us. 

It  would  be  an  unplcasing,  as  well  as  laborious  task  to 
enumerate  all  the  books  which  aim  either  openly  or  covert- 
ly a  blow  at  us  and  our  institutions.  There  is  one,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention,  because, 
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under  the  title  of  "A  Compendium  of  American  Litera- 
ture," it  seeks  to  introduce  into  our  schools  the  choicest 
selections  from  abolition  literature,  accompanied  by  the 
commentary  of  the  editor,  exhibiting  toward  us  a  cool 
malignity  of  hate  exceeding  anything  that  has  come  under 
oMr  notice.  The  editor  is  one  Charles  D.  Cleaveland.  Ilis 
book  is  constructed  upon  the  principle,  now  so  common 
among  Northern  writers,  of  entirely  ignoring  the  literary 
pretensions  of  the  South,  by  refusing  them  admission  into 
their  **  Compendiums"  and  "Cyclopaedias."  We  heard, 
some  time  ago,  considerable  complaint  of  the  exclusion  of 
Southern  writers  from  Dana's  ''Household  Book  of  Poetry," 
but  no  Southern  gentleman  or  lady  would  complain  of  be- 
ing excluded  from  Cleaveland's  collection.  They  would 
find  theinselves  cheek  by  jowl  with  Suniner,  Cheever, 
Stowe,  Beecher,  et  id  omne  genus.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
complain  of  injustice,  but  simply  warn  readers  from  buy- 
ing and  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  young  such  a  book. 
Let  us  notice  some  of  the  points  of  this  American  Compen- 
dium. 1st.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  names  there  are 
only  five  Southern  ones.  2d.  Half  of  the  Northern  men 
quoted  are,  or  have  been,  abolitionists.  3d.  The  quota- 
tions from  their  works  consist  of  the  bitterest  anti-slavery 
,.£peeches,  essays  and  poems.  4th.  In  his  sketches  of  the 
lives  of  the  writers,  the  editor  omits  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  ignorance  and  hate  of  us.  If  any  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  verify  these  statements,  he  can  do  so  by 
referring  to  the  sketches  of  the  lives,  and  extracts  from  the 
writings,  of  Albert  Barnes,  Channing,  Bryant,  Cheever, 
Mrs.  Child,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Dr.  Franklin,  Hildreth,  Jefter- 
son,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Chas.  Sumner,  Way- 
land,  Whittier,  and  many  others  of  inferior  note.  The 
title  of  the  book  might  very  well  be  changed  to  "A  Com- 
pendium of  Abolitionism,"  and  it  may  be  truly  called  the 
most  select  book  of  its  kind  extant.  It  does  not  throw 
open  Its  classic  pages  to  the  vulgar  slang  of  Congressional 
abolitionism.  Lovejoy  and  Giddings,  Wade  and  Hale,  find 
no  entrance  here,  but  there  are  gathered  the  choicest  mor- 
ceaux  in  oratory,  poetry  and  divinity.  In  fact,  we  have  in 
it  the  very  creme  de  la  creme  of  anti-slavery. 

That  such  a  book  as  this  can  circulate  in  the  South,  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  But  there  are  many  others  less 
open  in  their  teachings,  and,  therefore,  more  to  be  dreaded. 
When  we  recollect  that  the  pestilential  doctrines  of  the 
Abolition  party  have  gained  almost  universal  acceptance  at 
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the  North,  as  much  by  the  teaching  of  the  common  schools 
as  by  any  other  agency,  we  see  the  danger  to  which  we 
have  been  exposed  by  Yankee  books  in  the  hands  of  Yan- 
kee teachers.  We  have  expelled  the  latter,  and  it  remains 
for  us  to  complete  the  work. 

The  question  arises,  "  Can  we  supply  the  want  which 
will  thus  be  created  ?**  "We  can  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  add 
an  if.  We  can  supply  the  books,  if  the  Southern  people 
will  buy  them.  There  never  has  been  a  time,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  when  Southern  publishers  have  not  been 
ready  and  willing  to  publish  books  by  Southern  authors,  if 
there  had  been  a  reasonable  probability  that  Southern  peo- 
ple would  buy  them.  The  experience  of  Virginia  authors 
and  publishers  of  school  books,  has  not,  we  imagine,  been 
verv  encourasrinir.  But  is  it  because  those  that  laave  been 
published  are  devoid  of  merit?  Surely,  this  is  not  the 
case.  Among  those  published  there  are  some  confessedly 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  their  kind :  c.  g,^ 
"Courtenay's  Calculus,'*  "Crozet's  Arithmetic,"  "School- 
er's Descriptive  Geometry,"  Dr.  Harrison's  works  on  Latin 
and  Greek  Grammar,  **  Smith's  Algebra,"  &c.  As  these 
works  are  neither  generally  nor  extensively  used  in  Vir- 
ginia, it  is  probable  that  they  have  proved  profitable  neither 
to  author  nor  publisher.  The  few  Virginia  authors  that 
publish,  are  too  well  aware  of  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  everything  of  Southern  production,  to  consign  their 
works  to  oblivion  by  issuing  them  from  a  Richmond  or 
Charleston  press.  They  must  receive  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Harpers  or  the  Appletons  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
Southern  man  ;  so  the  Richmond  merchant  buys  the  Man- 
chester osnaburgs,  or  the  Savannah  merchant  the  Georgia 
stripes  in  New  York,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  them  at  home. 

These  things  ought  not  so  to  be  ;  but  so  they  will  be 
until  the  Southern  people  have  removed  from  their  minds 
the  impression  that  their  fellow-citizens  can  produce  nothing 
worthy  of  their  acceptance.  When  this  shall  occur,  we 
shall  see  school  books  of  every  sort  issuing  from  the  South- 
ern press — books  at  least  as  good  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  we  now  use,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  cor- 
ruption. While  the  links  which  bind  our  commercial, 
religious  and  political  union  are  snapping  asunder,  let  us 
throw  off  this  degrading  dependence  upon  the  North.  If 
we  cannot  write  our  own  books,  we  can,  at  least,  reprint 
English  and  translate  French  ones,  and  thus  stop  one  artery 
of  our  life-blood,  which  flows  northward  to  ner^^e  the  arms 
and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  our  deadliest  foes. 
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ABT.  XI.— COMMEBCE  AND  WAB. 

Commerce  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  to  civil- 
ize the  world  and  advance  the  physical  and  moral  well- 
being  of  mankind.  Its  essential  characteristic  of  intrinsic 
officiousness  renders  it  a  social  institution  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  civilization ;  and  its  dependence  on  the  multi- 
tude for  patronage,  imparts  to  it  the  insinuating  qualities 
of  refined  taste  and  polite  manners.  It  thus  carries  civil- 
ization to  distant  lands  and  remote  islands,  and  plants  colo- 
nial establishments  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  where 
barbarism  once  reigned  in  undisturbed  peace,  and  savage 
ignorance  revelled  in  wild  freedom — companion  of  the  beasts 
of  the  impenetrable  forests. 

The  figictor  who  is  engaged  in  trafliic,  who  exchanges  the 
valuable  products  of  nature  and  industry  of  distant  coun- 
tries, is  the  most  energetic  missionary  on  the  high  road  to 
civilization,  and  contributes  a  beneficial  influence  to  dis- 
pel the  dark  shadows  which  enshroud  in  dreary  gloom  the 
most  beautiful  spots  of  earth,  far  more  eftective  for  good 
than  that  exercised  by  the  spiritual  high  priests  of  secta- 
rian rivalry,  and  the  philanthropic  fathers  of  Christian 
benevolence. 

Religious  proselytism  is  a  forced  and  sudden  transforma- 
tion, frequently  holding  the  torch  of  fanaticism  and  the 
sword  of  retribution  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  recu- 
sant dissenter  and  the  pagan  unbeliever.  But  the  civilizing 
process  of  commerce  can  only  be  carried  into  successful 
operation  under  the  auspices  of  peace,  the  softening  influ- 
ence of  courteous  intercourse,  and  the  social  amenities  of 
good  neighborhood. 

The  missionary,  impelled  by  the  harsh  severity  of  imper- 
ative duty,  becomes  at  times  as  stern  and  relentless  as  des- 
tiny itself  But  the  gradual  intrusion  and  spontaneous 
development  of  commerce,  which  connect  the  interchange 
of  ideas  with  an  overpowering  interest,  arc  the  golden  fet- 
ters which,  while  they  secure  the  captive,  flatter  his  pride 
and  gratify  his  passion  for  adornment,  and  at  the  same 
time  win  him  over  to  the  new  dispensation  of  things,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  his  spirit  of  independence. 

War  was  the  principal  medium  of  intercommunication, 
by  means  of  which  the  progressive  development  of  the 
civilization  of  the  ancients  became  difitised  and  perma- 
nently fixed. 

The  Trojan  war  was  waged  to  revenge  an  outrage  against 
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the  laws  of  nations,  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  hospi- 
tality and  friendship. 

On  the  Granicus,  at  Issus,  and  on  the  plains  of  Arbela, 
Alexander  the  Great  stormed  the  tide  of  Asiatic  despotism; 
shut  the  floodgates  of  Persian  insolence  and  tyranny,  and 
delivered  Europe  forever  from  the  scourge  of  absolute 
slavery  and  withering  fatalism. 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  the  crowning  event  which 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  empire  over  half  the 
known  world.  It  smoothed  the  way  for  the  univereal 
adoption  of  Roman  manners  and  Roman  laws,  and  it  gave 
to  the  Latin  language  the  widest  field  of  extension.  It 
wiped  away  the  distinction,  hitherto  existing,  between  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered.  It  brought  into  vogue  a 
kind  of  plebeian  equality,  which  subjected  the  hjgh  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the  degrading  supremacy 
of  audacity  and  usurpation. 

The  irruptions  of  the  Northern  barbarians  regenerated 
the  dastard  efteminacy  and  morbid  indolence  so  universally 
prevalent  among  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  crusades  gave  to  the  feudal  system  a  more  popular 
character.  They  bound  the  vassal  to  the  liege  lord  by 
closer  social  ties  and  more  intimate  social  intercourse. 
They  effected  an  interchange  of  ideas  between  Asia  and 
Europe. 

During  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  history  war  was 
productive  of  beneficial  results  in  the  economy  of  human 
society,  by  bringing  about  ai^  intermixture  of  various  na- 
tions and  races.  It  thus  preserved  the  original  vigor  and 
native  energy  of  old  and  overgrown  nationalities  by  the 
judicious  transplantation  of  foreign  materials: 

The  Jews,  who  more  than  any  other  nation  preserved 
their  identity  for  centuries,  became  sojourners  and  exiles 
in  every  country  on  the  habitable  globe,  to  prepare  the 
pagan  world  for  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  and  Ma- 
hometanisra.  Conquered  tributaries,  they  were  carried  as 
captives  into  Babylon.  Indefatigible  in  energy,  and  fruit- 
ful in  resources,  they  forced  their  way  into  Persia,  Media 
and  Assyria.  Permitted  to  return  to  their  native  land  by 
Cyrus,  they  built  up  a  new  State  under  the  protectorate  of 
the  Persian  empire,  but  were  again  dispersed  all  over 
Greece  and  Egypt  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  Their 
country  was  finally  reduced  to  a  dependent  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  remnants  of  their  people  w^ere  scat- 
tered thence  over  Europe  and  Africa. 
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If  other  nations  and  races  could,  like  the  Jews,  have  pre- 
served their  identity,  unmixed  descendants  of  the  Romans 
,would  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  sons, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  those  Britons  whom  Csesar 
could  not  subdue,  would  be  seen  in  Italian  disguises  in  the 
streets  of  Home.  Greeks  would  have  preser\'ed  their  char- 
acteristic features  among  the  French  population  of  Mar- 
seilles; and  Gauls  would  still  be  found  scattered  among  the 
native  hordes  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  this  forced  amalgamation  and  endless 
intermixture  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Cau- 
casian race  has  outstripped  all  other  races  in  the  progress 
of  the  arts,  of  the  sciences,  and  of  civilization. 

The  t^igh  position  occupied  by  England,  distinguished  as 
she  is  for  intellectual  pre-eminence  and  moral  stability, 
may  be  adduced  to  illustrate  this  principle.  The  English 
nation  is  a  compound  mixture  of  Britons,  Celts,  Picts, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans.  The  same  principle 
is  also  at  work  in  the  North  American  States,  where  immi- 
gration is  encouraged ;  and  it  cannot  fail,  in  due  time,  to 
render  the  North  American  continent  the  focus  of  modern 
civilization. 

Expansion  and  acquisition  of  new  territory  serve  as  safety 
valves,  in  free  and  populous  countries,  to  eliminate  from  the 
body  politic  those  turbulent  spirits  of  lawless  ambition, 
w^hose  moody  and  peevish  temper  has  never  been  soothed 
by  the  bribe  of  official  position  and  the  emoluments  of 
lucrative  places  within  the  gift  of  the  government.  The 
most  powerful  and  most  enlightcd  nations  of  antiquity, 
regarding  commercial  pursuits  as  dishonorable  to  citizens 
of  rank  and  influence,  had  recourse  to  the  expediency  of 
war  and  conquest,  as  a  means  of  diversion  to  allay  the  in- 
ternal fermentations  of  the  discontented  multitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  populous  and  progressive 
nations  of  modern  times  have  given  a  new  stimulus  to  tlie 
spirit  of  inter-migration,  by  fostering  friendly,  commercial 
intercourse  with  all  countries  and  all  nations,  who  are  ready 
to  treat  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

Whenever  the  advantages  of  commerce,  unfettered  by 
prohibitory  duties,  and  unrestrained  by  navigation  laws, 
shall  be  sufficiently  appreciated  and  understood,  war  will 
cease  to  be  a  civilizing  agency,  and  will  be  only  resorted  to 
in  extreme  cases,  as  the  ultima  ratio  rcgwn.  Free  trade  and 
free  interchange  of  thought  will   eventually  go   hand-in- 
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hand,  and  a  new  and  brighter  era  will  dawn  upon  the  human 
race,  when  "nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

India,  the  cradle  of  civilization,  was  also  the  first  commer- 
cial country  in  the  world.  It  exchanged  its  cashmeres,  its 
diamonds,  its  tissues  of  cotton  and  wool,  for  the  gold 
brought  by  caravans  from  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Ethiopia. 
It  sent  forth  its  invaluable  productions,  to  bring  back  as  a 
return  cargo  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  incense  of  Arabia  and 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon. 

It  was  a  merchant  prince  of  Phoenicia  who  established  a 
colony  in  Greece,  and  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  upon 
the  human  race,  by  teaching  the  knowledge  of  letters  to 
the  savage  aboriginal  Achains.  Thus  we  owe  to  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  Tyre  the  science  and  intellectual  wonders 
of  modern  times. 

It  was  the  commercial  grandeur  of  Cyprus,  of  Rhodes, 
and  of  the  Morea,  which  procured  for  Greece,  among  for- 
eign nations,  the  wide-spread  renown  of  enlightened  culture 
in  philosophy  and  refined  taste  in  the  arts. 

Sparta  regarded  commerce  with  contempt.  Aristotle  de- 
nounced it  as  degrading  to  the  human  mind.  The  Romans 
considered  it  as  a  low,  grovelling  pursuit,  fit  only  to  be 
exercised  by  foreigners  and  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, even  patricians  were  prohibited  to  engage  in  trafiic. 
'^  Nobiliores  natalibus  et  honorum  luce  conspicuos,  et  patri- 
monio  ditiores  mercimonium  exercere  j)rohibemus,  ut  inter 
plebcios  et  negotiatores  facilius  sit  emendi,  vendendire  com- 
mercium."  A  nobleman  in  France  would  have  been  hooted 
in  the  streets  if  he  had  dared  to  cast  his  lot  vvith  mercers 
and  ship-masters.  The  philosophic  Montesquieu  could  not 
sufficiently  divest  himself  of  his  national  prejudices  as  to 
applaud  the  liberal  laws  of  England,  where  nobles  were 
permitted  to  embark  in  trade  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Daring  the  middle  ages  the  Catholic  Church  hurled  its 
anathemas,  and  Rome  wielded  her  ecclesiastical  fulmina- 
tions  against  the  merchant  and  the  money-lender.  In  the 
year  101)0,  the  Council  of  Melfi,  held  under  the  sanction  of 
tope  Urban  II,  denounced  the  profession  of  the  tradesman 
as  an  unchristian  av^ocation,  and  impressed  upon  it  its  seal 
of  condemnation  by  declaring  that  it  cannot  be  followed 
with  a  safe  conscience.  The  ban  of  the  church  was  thus 
laid  upon  commerce,  and  the  civilized  world  reaped  the 
fruit  of  this  unnatural  prohibition.  Kingdom  was  arrayed 
against  kingdom  in  unceasing  warfiire,  and  bitter  feuds  and 
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bloody  embroilments  were  constantly  fomented  between 
powerful  lords  and  petty  tyrants. 

Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  the  Hanse  towns,  regard- 
less of  the  sanctimonious  austerity  of  the  church,  became 
the  factors  and  carriers  of  the  rich  traffic  of  the  East,  and 
they  were  crowned  the  mighty  sovereigns  of  the  sea,  and 
the  supreme  rulers  of  the  powerful  trident.  Having  thus 
gathered  the  treasures  of  wealth,  they  emerged  from  the 
gloom  of  barbarism,  and  laid  up  for  future  generations  a 
store  of  intellectual  knowledge,  upon  which  was  reared  the 
most  magnificent  structure  of  modern  civilization,  sup- 
ported by  two  stately  pillars,  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
conscience. 

It  is  from  the  Hanse  towns  that  England  inherited  her 
commercial  and  maritime  greatness.  The  liberal  encour- 
agement given  by  her  to  navigation,  and  the  protection  so 
munificently  tendered  to  trade,  have  placed  her  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  have  made 
her  the  freest,  the  most  happy,  and  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  Old  World. 

Commerce  expands  and  liberalizes  the  mind.  Notwith- 
standing that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  merchant  is 
timorous  and  conservative,  and  utterly  averse  to  sudden 
revolution  and  inconsiderate  innovation,  yet  a  commercial 
community  has  never  yet  submitted  to  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Our  ancestors  staked  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and 
sacred  honor,  to  guard  their  liberties  and  conquer  their 
independence,  because  the  mother  country  dared  to  fetter 
commerce  by  unauthorized  restrictions.  A  trifling  duty  of 
a  few  pennies,  laid  on  tea,  furnished  the  spark  to  kindle 
the  explosive  materials  which  swept  British  domination  for 
ever  from  our  soil. 

Commerce  is  entitled  to  the  high  honor  of  having  dictated 
the  first  code  of  international  law.  The  first  compilation 
of  the  principles  of  public  law  was  made  by  some  master 
mind,  for  the  use  of  the  maritime  nations  inhabiting  the 
countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Conso- 
lato  del  Mare  docs  honor  to  the  jurist  and  the  sage,  who,  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  has  left  to  posterity 
a  code  of  laws  founded  on  equity  and  reason,  which  has 
served  as  a  text  book  in  courts  of  justice  and  in  cabinets  of 
statesmen,  to  adjust  the  difterences  wliicli  casually  spring 
up  between  rival  commercial  communities. 

The  idea  of  discovering  a  commercial  highway  between 
Europe  and  India,  gave  to  Christianity  and  to  liberty  the 
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whole  continent  of  America,  and  made  it  the  wonder  of 
modern  progress. .  The  commercial  intercourse  which  is 
about  to  be  established  between  American  and  Asia,  will 
eventually  bring  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  within  the  pale 
of  European  civilization,  and  scatter  broadcast  the  seed  of 
Christian  morality  and  refinement,  where  now  the  people 
are  ruled  by  the  senseless  fictions  of  priests  of  Fo,  and  the 
bonzas  of  the  Lama. 

What  was  formerly  accomplished  for  civilization  by  vio- 
lent and  sudden  subversion,  by  forced  substitution  and 
submissive  obedience,  commerce  will  effect  by  benevolent 
and  gradual  intrusion  and  spontaneous  adaptation.  Com- 
merce will  continue  to  conquer  and  to  be  conquered ;  and 
by  fostering  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  teaching  mankind 
habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  it  will  presei've  the  peace, 
and  advance  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  nations. 
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This  work  is  the  production  of  an  intelligent,  well-in- 
formed gentleman.  We  employ  the  term  "gentleman"  to 
distinguish  him  from  that  host  of  writers  of  travels  and  of 
fiction  who  seem  to  be  actuated  solely  by  pettv  national 
spite  and  jealousy;  by  universal  misanthropy,  or  by  a  desire 
to  spread  the  sensual,  infidel  and  agrarian  doctrines  of  the 
new  socialistic  philosophy.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  man  of  sound 
common-sense  and  of  social  morality;  a  philanthropist,  who 
thinks  well  of  mankind,  and  would  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion by  old,  tried  and  accustomed  means,  not  by  attempt- 
ing to  expel  nature,  and  erecting  phalansteries  and  Utopias 
in  its  stead.  lie  passes  through  Moscow  without,  like 
Bayard  Taylor,  falling  in  love  with  her  "foundling  hospital." 
In  his  whole  book  he  utters  not  a  sentiment  to  disgust  the 
gentleman  or  the  Christian — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  a  book  in  these  days  of  sensational  and  radical  litera- 
ture. The  defects  of  the  work  are,  however,  gross  and 
glaring.  He  travelled  too  rapidl}',  adhered  too  closely  to 
public  roads  and  public  conveyances,  to  hjive  much  time  or 
opportunity  for  observation.  And,  insufficient  as  were  the 
materials  which  he  collected,  he  has  erred  and  sinned  griev- 
ously, as  an  author,  in  not  taking  time  to  arrange,  digest, 
generalize  and  abridge  those  materials.     For  the  most  part 
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his  work  is  a  mere  logbook  of  a  voyage  by  land  and  by 
water.  Here  is  a  graphic  description  of  the  speed  by  which 
he  travelled,  by  night  and  by  day,  over  a  country  covered 
with  snow,  in  the  depth  of  a  Siberian  winter : 

"  We  hastened  on ;  making  some  very  good  day's  work,  passed  through 
Kansh,  Ningi,  Udinsk,  and  many  other  considerable  towns,  without  anything 
worthy  of  note,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ri^ara,  opposite  Intuck, 
the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1857,  at  four 
o'clock  p.  M.,  making,  within  a  few  hours  of  thirty-five  days,  since  leaving 
Moscow,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  miles, 
having  slept  out  of  our  sleigh  only  three  whole  nights  in  that  time,  with  an 
atmosphere  ranging  from  fifty  degrees  below  zero  to  ten  degrees  above.  We 
changed  horses  two  hundred  and  ten  times,  and  drove  over  seven  hundred  on 
the  journey,  with  some  two  hundred  drivers  and  twenty-five  postilions.  The 
actual  time  employed  in  the  journey,  including  ordinary  delay,  was  about 
twenty-eight  days  and  nights,  averaging,  therefore,  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  miles  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  five  miles  and  a  fraction 
per  hour." 

Ilis  trip  down  the  A  moor  was  quite  as  monotonous,  free 
from  opportunities  of  observation  (of  aught  save  the  river), 
and  void  of  incident  as  his  travel  oy  land.  An  occasional 
upset  of  his  sleigh  and  grounding  of  his  boat  were  the 
only  moving  accidents,  by  "flood  or  field,**  that  befel  him. 
For  example :  on  one  occasion  a  horse  falls  dead  in  the 
traces,  but  the  other  horses  did  not  remit  their  speed, 
and  he  was  dragged  on  to  the  next  station  house,  over  the 
ice  of  a  river  on  which  they  were  travelling.  Our  author 
indulges  in  an  ingenious  surmise  or  conjecture  on  this  occa- 
sion which  shows  that,  although  he  never  indulges  in  the 
luxury  ajid  license  of  spinning  "long  yarns,"  like  other 
travellers,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  He 
supposes  the  horse  had  been  dead  for  some  time  before  he 
fell,  but  was  travelling  at  such  a  dashing  speed  that  he 
couldn't  take  time  to  fall!  '^Credat  Jiuleas  Appella!  Non 
ergoV 

Mr.  Collins  is  by  no  means  a  vain,  conceited  man,  yet 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  travelled  left  him  little  but  him- 
self to  write  about;  hence  he  gives  us  a  sort  of  Iliad  or 
Odyssey,  of  which  he  himself  is  the  hero.  To  get  home  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  travel  as  far  as  possible,  was  the  object 
of  both  Ulysses  and  Eneas,  and  at  this  he  beat  them  all 
hollow;  showinsc,  conclusively,  that  if  the  ancients  sur- 
passed us  in  writing  epics,  we  surpass  them  in  the  speed 
with  which  we  enact  them. 

The  very  monotony  and  tediousness  of  this  book  is,  how- 
ever, suggestive  of  much  useful  and  instructive  reflection. 
Northern  liussia,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  inhab- 
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ited  by  savages  and  barbarians,  and  to  travel  tlirough  it 
would  have  been  impossible.  Now,  an  American  travels 
over  two  thousand  miles,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific, 
with  fewer  mishaps  and  less  annoyance  than  he  would  have 
met  with  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
great  improvement  in  this  yast  region  was  began  chiefly  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  has  been  steadily  prosecuted  by  the 
administrations  of  all  his  successors.  Peter  and  many  of 
his  successors  were  tyrants,  yet  all  seem  to  have  been 
excellent  monarchs.  How  admirable  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  defects,  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  the 
autocrat  do  not  retard  or  aftect  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.  In  fact,  all  the  while,  Russia,  although  in 
name  a  despotic  monarchy,  was,  in  reality,  an  aristocracy; 
and,  like  the  feudal  barons  of  England,  owning  the  people, 
represented  their  interests  correctly  and  faithfully.  The 
Russian  government  has  been,  until  now,  patriarchial  and 
paternal ;  just  such  as  best  suited  her  ignorant  and  illiterate 
peasantry.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  are  yet  prepared 
for  liberty  and  individual  independence,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  now  progressing,  will  prove 
unwise  and  disastrous. 

There  are  two  other  great  truths  incontestibly  proved  by 
this  work,  which  the  author,  so  far  from  intending  to 
establish,  would  dispute  or  deny,  if  suggested  to  him.  The 
first  is,  that  migration  and  conquest  proceed  northward 
and  southward  from  a  tropical  or  proximo-tropical  centre. 
History,  sacred  and  .profane,  shows  that  this  centre  was 
somewhere  in  South-Western  Asia — probably  not  far  from 
the  Tigris  or  Euphrates,  or  from  Mount  Ararat.  The 
Sclavonic  race,  who  have  gradually  occupied  and  civilized 
the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  and  the 
Hindoo  race,  who  proceeded  south  and  conquered  Hindo- 
stan,  were  once  our  people,  as  their  languages  prove.  At 
the  opening  of  written  history  we  find  the  {Sclavonic  race 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube;  but  their  language 
shows  that  they  once  dwelt  farther  south,  for  it  is  little 
more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Hindoo  tongue.  For  more  than 
a  thousand  years  this  Sclavonian  race  have  been  passing 
northward,  and  westward,  and  eastward,  until  now  they 
occupy  much  of  Hungary,'  all  of  Poland,  are  dispersed 
throughout  Germany,  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Austria,  and  spread  and  dominate  throughout 
Russia  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific.  There  is  no  exodus 
like  this  to  be  found  in  all  of  history,  and  yet  it  is  the 
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exodus  of  a  southern  people  going  northward,  and  con- 
quering and  taking  the  places  of  inferior  northern  races. 
This  exodus,  and  this  conquering,  and  settlement,  and 
domination,  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  is  now  in  as  active  operation  as  ever.  The 
Finns,  the  Tartars,  and  other  Mongolian  races,  are  disap- 
pearing before  the  advance  of  the  Sclavonic  Russians,  who 
came  from  the  south.  The  Bible  is  the  oldest  and  most 
truthful  of  all  histories.  Profane  histoiy  but  elucidates 
and  corroborates  its  statements. 

Man,  plants  and  animals  proceeded  from  one  common 
centre,  and  invariably  deteriorate  as  they  advance  from  a 
warm  to  a  cold  climate.  The  Esquimaux,  the  Laplanders 
and  the  Finns  also  came  from  the  South,  but  long  residence 
in  the  frozen  North  had  so  reduced  them,  intellectually  and 
phj^sically,  that  they  needed  a  new  infusion  of  southern 
blood,  and  became  easy  prey  to  southern  conquerors.  The 
horse  proceeds  from  Arabia  to  England  and  the  Shetland 
isles.  In  England,  a  Darley  or  Godolphin  Arabian,  or  other 
Turkish  or  Arabian  cross,  by  occasional  infusion,  wnll  keep 
up  his  beauty  of  proportions  and  his  speed.  In  the  Shet- 
land isles,  the  horse  has  become  an  irreclaimable,  shaggy, 
dwarfish  deformity,  like  the  Laplander!  The  elephant 
wandered  to  and  dwelt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  but  he 
was  diminutive  and  woolly,  like  the  Shetland  pony.  The 
trees,  the  fruits,  the  vegetables,  of  the  North,  proceeded 
from  the  South  also ;  but  they  become  diminutive,  coai*se 
and  insipid,  just  as  they  approach  the  loins  of  the  ever- 
frozen  ^'orth.  Nothing  is  fully  matured  or  perfectly  devel- 
oped in  cold  countries.  The  instincts  of  animals,  the 
intellects  of  men,  as  well  as  all  physical  organism — vegeta- 
ble, animal  and  human — deteriorate  as  you  depart  from 
warm  climates  and  enter  cold  ones. 

You  cannot  make  a  man  of  a  horse,  however  far  j- ou  carry 
the  horse  South,  yet  the  horse  and  all  other  animals  improve 
as  you  advance  into  the  warmer  climates.  You  cannot  make 
a  Mongolian  a  Caucasian  by  placing  him  in  the  South;  yet 
the  Mongolian  of  India  and  Southern  China  is  far  superior 
to  the  Lapps  or  the  Esquimaux.  You  cannot  change  the 
negro's  skin  by  bringing  him  from  Canada  to  New  Oi-leans; 
yet  the  negroes  of  New  Orleans  are  as  far  superior  to  the 
negroes  of  Canada  as  the  blooded  horse  of  Arabia  to  the 
Canadian  pony.  Change  of  climate  will  not  obliterate  genus 
or  species,  but  will  greatly  improve  or  deteriorate  individuals. 
The  negro  race  is  a  distinct  race,  and  a  very  inferior  one^ 
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and  this  inferiority  is  greatly  aggravated  by  removing  him 
North.  All  the  races  of  man  are  most  perfect  in  torrid 
climes. 

The  (so-called)  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  by  H'orthern 
barbarians,  does  not  disprove  the  superiority  of  Southern 
over  Northern  people ;  but,  when  carefully  considered, 
rather  increases  it.  The  Huns,  after  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  were  beaten  back.  The  Germans  and  Goths  had 
been  trained  as  Roman  soldiers,  and  invited  to  settle  in  the 
empire.  At  last  they  came  down  as  seeming  conquerors, 
but  real  slaves.  They  were  absorbed  into  the  populations 
of  Italy,  France  and  Spain ;  adopted  the  language,  laws, 
religion,  and  habits  and  customs  of  the  Romans ;  became 
the  subjects  of  the  papacy,  the  then  ruling  power ;  and 
never  existed  as  a  ruling  or  dominant  power.  No  vestiges 
of  them  now  remain ;  but  so  long  as  they  could  be  ^istm- 
guished  from  the  Latin  races,  with  whom  they  intermixed, 
they  were  held  to  be  a  very  inferior,  inert  and  worthless 
people,  and  occupied  a  social  position  far  below  that  of  the 
people  whom  they  are  generally  supposed  to  have  conquered. 
The  numbers  who  descended  upon  the  empire  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  personal  appearance  of  Italians, 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  are  just  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Ciesar  and  Tacitus,  and  the  light-haired  and  fair-skinned 
German  is  only  found  where  he  then  dwelt.  The  Goth  has 
either  died  out  in  presence  of  a  superior  race,  or  a  Southern 
climate  has  changed  and  improved  his  physical  and  intel- 
lectual characteristics. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  in  Mr.  Collin's  book 
than  is  a  description  of  the  annual  fair  at  Novorogod — a 
Russian  European  city  on  the  confines  of  Asia.  We  can 
give  but  a  part  of  it : 

"  Twenty-four  hours*  travelling  from  Moscow  will  bring  the  traveller 
within  sight  of  the  white  walls  and  blue  domains  of  Novorogod.  The  fair 
is  held  in  autumn,  and  the  weather  is  usually  at  that  season  fine,  so  that  of 
dust,  not  mud,  will  be  the  misery ;  but  if  there  has  been  any  rain,  the  road 
for  the  last  nine  miles  will  exceed,  in  depth  of  the  latter,  all  that  the  tourist 
has  ever  been  dragged  through,  and  one  traveller  states  that  he  was  five 
hours  performing  the  last  five  miles.  This  is  caused  by  the  carriages,  kibitas 
and  telegas  of  the  diflTerent  streams  of  traders  and  merchandize  conveying 
to  this  central  point.  Long  Hnes  of  these  vehicles  will  assure  the  stranger 
that  he  is  approaching  the  town.  Bands  of  Cossacks,  stationed  by  way  of 
police,  in  rude  tents  along  the  road,  with  their  lances  glancing  among  the 
trees,  are  seen  in  large  numbers ;  the  crowds  of  Russians  and  wild  Eastern- 
looking  men,  in  singular  and  various  costume,  become  every  moment  more 
dense,  until,  on  reaching  Nigri  itself,  the  crowd  and  turmoil  surpasses  all 
description. 

"  The  town  of  Nigri  is  situated  on  the  high  triangular  promontory,  stand- 
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ing  betvrecn  the  Volga  and  the  confluence  of  the  Oka,  with  that  river. 
The  Oka  at  this  point  seems  as  large  as  the  former,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  magni- 
ficent stream,  ana  navigable  for  a  great  portion  of  its  length." 

The  position  of  Novogorod  is  so  admirably  adapted  for 
commerce,  and  so  central  with  regard  to  Asiatic  as  well  as 
European  Russia,  that  Peter  the  Great,  at  one  time,  in- 
tended to  make  it  the  seat  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
instead  of  the  mouths  of  the  Neva.  The  country  around 
it  is  also  highly  picturesque ;  nevertheless  those  who  found- 
ed the  city  do  not  seem  to  have  counted  the  opportunities 
of  enriching  themselves  by  means  of  the  two  great  rivers 
that  flow  by  it,  for  the  old  town  lies  back  behind  the  ridge. 
This  mistake  struck  the  present  Emperor  very  forcibly 
when  he  first  visited  Nigni  (Novogorod)  and  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  "Nature  had  done  everything,  man 
nothing."  To  remedy  this,  a  suburb  hf\s  been  built  along 
the  face  and  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ground  which  forms 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Oka.  The  principal  part  of  the 
citv  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  triangular  veight,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  three  handsome  streets,  converging 
toward  an  irregular  open  space  in  front  of  the  Kremlin, 
which  covers  the  lofty  point  of  the  triangle  immediately 
overhanging  the  Volga.  There  is  a  beautitul  terrace  above 
this  rivei:,  from  whence  is  seen  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  extensive  views  in  Europe — so  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
extends  a  vast  plain  of  forest  land.  The  city  contains  no 
less  than  twenty-five  churches,  some  of  which  are  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  two  monasteries,  and  a  nunnery.  The  Kremfin, 
with  its  low-arched  gates  and  jagged  walls,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  ancient  structures  now  remain- 
ing in  Russia.  Curious,  however,  as  the  Kremlin  and  the 
various  churches  are,  they  possess,  to  one  who  has  seen  all 
the  wonders  in  this  way  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
little  interest  compared  with  the  views  from  the  spot  on 
which  they  stand,  and  the  two  mighty  rivers,  on  which  the 
traveller  looks  down,  flowing  so  near  that  it  seems  as  if 
a  pebble  could  be  thrown  into  either  from  this  lofty  emi- 
nence. 

Turning,  however,  from  the  far  east,  the  stranger  must 
look  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  across  the  Oka,  to  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  land,  between  that  and  the  Volga,  low  and 
sometimes  inundated,  and  exposed  to  the  waters  of  both 
these  rivers,  where,  during  the  fair,  is  exhibited  a  picture 
of  human  life  unparalleled  in  other  portions  of  the  globe. 
Here  is  then  seen  a  vast  town  of  shops,  laid  out  in  regular 
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streets,  with  churches,  hospitals,  barracks  and  theatres ;  the 
whole  tenanted  by  no  less  than  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  souls;  destined,  how- 
ever, in  six  Aveeks  to  be  as  silent  and  lifeless  as  the  forest 
steppes  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention ;  for,  when 
the  fair  is  over,  not  an  inhabitant  of  Nigni  ever  traverses 
the  spot  which  annually  swarms  with  foreigners.     It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  these  shops  are  constructed,  like  the 
English  booth,  of  canvas,  ropes  and  poles;  they  are,  on  the 
contrary,  regular  houses  ;  built  of  the  most  substantial  ma- 
terials, generally  of  one  story,  with  large  shops  to  the  front, 
and  sloping  rooms,  for  the  merchants  and  his  servants,  in 
the  rear.     The  interior  portion  of  the  fair  is  regularly  laid 
out  in  twelve  or  thirteen  streets  of  shops,  terminating  in  a 
Russian  church  and  twelve  Chinese  pavilions,  from   the 
summits  of  which  there  is  a  good  view.     It  is  said  that  a 
person  would  have  to  walk  twenty-five  miles  if  he  prome- 
naded every  street,  and  this  does  not  include  what  may  be 
called  the  suburbs  of  this  fair.     The  business  of  this  fair 
is  of  such  importance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
takes  up  his  residence  in  it  during  the  two  months  it  lasts, 
that  is  to  say,  July  and  August.    Ilis  house,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  is  a  handsome  building,  and  accommodates  a  large 
train  of  secretaries  and  other  officials.     A  dozen  Chinese 
pagodas  rise  above  the  shops,  and  the  whole  stands  upon 
vaulted  cloaca,  into  which  filth  of  every  kind  is  thrown. 
These  sewers,  which  are  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  are 
cleansfid  out  several  times  a  day  by  pumps,  which  draw  the 
water  from  the  adjoining  rivers,  and  are  entered  at  several 
points  by  handsome  staircases.      They  were  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  are  worthy  of  the  Morpeths 
of  ancient  Rome.     Any  one  who  shows  a  disposition  to 
defile  the  streets  is  quickly  warned  by  the  Cossacks  to 
retire  to  the  lower  regions.    A  portion  of  the  sums  expend- 
ed on  these  sewers,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  swampy 
soil,  must  have  been  enormous,  could  have  been  econo- 
mized had  a  better  site  been  selected.     The  fii'st  view  of 
this  fair  from  the  Kremlin  is  very  striking,  but  one  must 
descend  from  that  elevated  spot  and  t^ike  the  traveller  into 
the  busy  scene  itself.     Here  will  be  met  a  countless  throng 
of  ev^ery  kind  of  vehicles,  for  this  is  the  only  bridge  that 
connects  the  town  of  Nigni  with  the  fair;  and  the  space 
between  the  street  in  question  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  one 
of  the  very  few  spots  in  Russia  where  large  masses  of  the 
population  can  be  congregated  together,  always  excepting 
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the  military  portion  of  it.  On  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and 
for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  above  it,  the  river  is  wider 
than  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  so  completely  cov- 
ered with  boats  that  the  element  on  which  they  float  is 
scarcely  visible.  These  barges,  of  every  variety  of  shapes 
and  tonnage,  are  either  taking  or  discharging  their  cargoes. 
The  shops  ^in  the  fair  near  the  bank  thus  receive  their 
goods  at  once  from  the  two  rivers,  and  at  the  more  remote 
parts  of  it  there  are  canals  wKich  serve  the  same  purpose. 
An  aquatic  community,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  per- 
sons from  every  corner  on  this  side  of  the  earth,  inhabit 
this  floating  camp,  and  their  countenances  and  costumes 
are  as  varied  and  strange  as  the  vessels  they  navigate.  On 
the  Volga,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oka  and  up  and  down 
the  river,  extends  a  similar  scene.  Immediately  on  leaving 
the  bridge  the  fair  ground  begins;  this  part  is  crowded 
with  Mujiks  looking  out  for  employment,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Cossacks  to  keep  order;  then  come  lines  of 
temporary  booths,  displaying  beads,  trinkets,  and  articles 
of  dress  for  the  lower  orders,  particularly  caps  from  Tur- 
key, Khieghis-bonnets,  made  of  black  wool,  and  flat;  gold- 
figured  cowls  from  Kagan,  &c. 

We  will  now  give,  in  the  author's  own  words,  a  descrip- 
tion of  Irkutsk,  which  is  situated  3,646  miles  east  of  Mos- 
cow : 

"  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia,  has  a  population  of  about  twenty- 
thousand,  and  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Angara  river,  about 
forty  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  lake,  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Irkut,  which  flows  into  the  Angara  from  the  south.  It  has  many 
churches  and  public  institutions,  is  well  built,  lighted  and  paved. 

"  The  Angara  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  pent-up  waters  of  Lake  Baikal, 
which  is  five  hundred  miles  long  by  forty  to  sixty  wide,  and  in  portions  of  it 
of  unfathomable  depth.  The  rivers  emptying  into  Baikal  drain  an  exten- 
sive country,  and  draw  their  sources  from  that  chain  of  mountains  which 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Frozen  ocean  from  those  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Selenga  river,  penetrating  far  into  the  regions  of  the  Mongolia,  is  only  sep- 
arated from  the  waters  of  the  Ho-ang-iio — the  great  river  of  Northern 
China — by  the  mountain  ;*idges  of  Gobi.  Many  rivers,  from  more  than  a 
hundred  sources,  unite  to  make  up  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water. 

'*  To  appreciate  the  peculiar  and  singularly  fortunate  position  of  this  city, 
one  must  study  a  good  map  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Angara  falls  into  the 
Upper  Tongaska,  several  hundred  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Irkutsk ;  the 
Tongaska  falls  again  into  the  Ennifive,  not  far  above  the  town  of  Eneszesk, 
from  where — by  a  comparatively  short  portage — you  reach  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Oby,  which,  leading  still  in  the  main  or  westerly  course,  con- 
ducts you  into  the  Intish,  which  you  ascend  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Ural; 
thus  having  passed,  by  water,  with  one  very  short  portanjc,  across  the  wliolo 
eastern  extent  of  Siberia,  To  the  East  and  North,  within  a  few  hundred 
miles,  are  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Sena,  which  conducts  by  Zakut^k 
toward  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  by  the  Alden  to  Okhotsk,  and  thence- 
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across  it  to  Kamschatka.  All  these  great  northern  rivers  flow  with  a  nsTi- 
gable  breadth  and  depth  into  the  waters  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  are  even 
up  to  this  day  quite  unused  in  much  of  their  course,  though  for  some  months 
of  the  year  free  from  ice,  because  their  length  and  rapidity  of  current  ren- 
der them  unavailable  to  any  agent  but  steam,  and  that  as  yet  has  not  been 
introduced.  It  may  be  said  that  commerce  can  never  enter  into  this  cold 
and  inhospitable  region,  or  that  there  is  nothing  on  which  commerce  may 
subfflsL  On  the  contrary,  bread  and  meat  are  auite  as  cheap  in  Siberia  as 
they  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  before  Fitch  built  the  first  steamer 
on  the  Ohio.  The  rivers  are  flanked  with  fine  forests ;  the  banks  yield  troo 
and  coal,  gold,  silver  and  copper ;  while  the  waters  and  forests  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  game,  fisn  and  fowl,  only  awaiting  the  advance  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  introduction  of  steamboats  and  rajlroads. 

"  To  the  South  you  have  the  noble  Angara,  connecting  with  the  Baikal, 
and  leading  ofi*  to  the  plains  of  Mongolia  by  the  Selncca,  connecting  the 
CTeat  Russian-Chinese  marts  of  Kzatscha  and  Miarmet  lochin  with  a  popur 
lation  of  twenty  millions,  whose  trade  must  all  pass  through  the  gates  of 
Irkutsk,  pulsating  and  circulating  regularly  between  the  imperial  cities  of 
Moscow  and  Fekm.  To  the  east  of  Rzatscha,  not  many  hundreds  of  miles 
(and  if  a  railroad  were  constructed,  only  twenty-four  hours  distant),  yoa 
come  upon  the  great  outlet  of  Northern  Asia,  on  the  river  Amoor. 

"  Irkutsk,  thus  situated,  with  a  salubrious  climate,  productive  soil,  noble 
rivers  and  Oriental  commerce,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  copper,  coal 
and  lead,  salt,  asphalt  and  ivory,  presents  to  us  a  oueenly  little  city,  situated 
upon  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Angara,  to  wnose  future  grandeur  and 
prosperity  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  assign  limits." 

The  necessities  incident  to  Asiatic  Russia  are  quite  re- 
moved by  the  laws  of  nature;  having  within  her  borders 
the  noblest  system  of  rivers  in  the  world,  they  are  yet,  in  a 
great  degree,  unavailable  to  her  necessities,  from  the  fact 
that  their  entrance  into  the  ocean  is  so  far  north  as  tOyTen- 
der  them,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
wholly  unavailable  during  nine  months  in  every  twelve; 
owing  to  this,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  into  which 
they  flow,  to  its  high  northern  latitude,  is  nearly'  useless  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  being,  as  its  name  implieS,  the 
*' Frozen  ocean,*'  they  can  only  be  reached  at  great  ex- 
pense, delay,  hardship  and  privation.  The  trade,  then,  of 
Siberia,  in  seeking  an  outlet  for  its  commerce,  as  well  as  an 
inlet  to  its  wants,  must  seek  it  against  all  precedent  and 
all  example,  toward  the  source  of  her  great  rivers ;  and 
they,  mostly  in  their  general  course,  being  from  south  to 
north,  have  their  origin  in  that  great  backbone  of  Asia 
which  divides  the  waters  of  that  continent  between  North- 
^ern  and  Southern  Asia.  The  commerce,  then,  of  this 
country,  seeking  a  channel  of  communication  witli  other 
countries  and  nations,  must,  of  necessity,  seek  the  sources 
of  new  rivers  for  an  outlet ;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  meet 
the  required  facilities  of  water  communication,  must  content 
itself  with  the  more  diflicult  and  costly  route  by  land,  the 
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only  resort  left  to  it.  Hitherto,  the  close  and  jealous  policy 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  more  southern  portions  of  Asia 
has  forced  the  trade  of  that  country  westward,  in  order  to 
seek  an  outlet. 

This  route,  which  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  un- 
der any  other  Government  than  that  of  Russia,  has,  under 
the  fostering  and  thoughtful  wisdom  of  that  Government, 
become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  arteries  in  the  world. 

Concentrating,  as  it  does,  at  Kzatscha,  where  it  gathers 
the  trade  of  Monchonia,  China  and  Mongolia,  settling  the 
balances  and  arranging  the  exchange,  it  then  flows  west- 
ward in  a  steady  stream  by  land  ana  by  water,  often  slow, 
tedious  and  expensive,  until  it  becomes  lost  in  the  great 
ocean  of  European  liussian  commerce  at  Novogorod;  there 
it  commingles,  increasing  and  perfecting  that  immense  sys- 
tem of  Russian  inland  commerce  flowing  toward  the  impe- 
rial mai*ts  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh. 

This  trade,  although  great,  is  absolutely' one  of  complete 
necessity,  and  flows  only  in  a  necessitous  and  restricted 
current,  not  at  present  susceptible  of  world-wide  expansion, 
or  of  much  interest  out  of  its  immediate  local  neighbor- 
hood. What,  then,  does  this  country  want?  It  wants  a 
cheaper,  an  easier,  a  more  rapid  and  a  more  constant  com- 
munication to  the  sea.  What  sea  ?  Not  the  Polar  sea — 
nature  has  laid  a  prohibition  in  that  direction ;  not  the 
Baltic,  nor  the  Caspian,  nor  the  Black  sea,  which  would 
lead  to  the  Atlantic  ocean — that  she  has  now  by  the  present 
overland  route.  What,  then,  remains  ?  The  overland 
route  to  Pekin.  Yes ;  but.  the  land  carriage  is  too  great 
to  reach  the  ocean  that  way,  even  if  permitted  by  China. 

What,  then,  is  left  ?  There  is  no  communication  east- 
ward, in  Siberia,  into  the  Pacific  ocean  by  water ;  if  there 
was,  the  intense  severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  imprac- 
ticable. 

It  seems,  then,  there  is  no  escape,  east,  west,  north  or 
south ;  all  seem  to  be  barred  by  nature  or  by  man.  But 
do  not  be  too  hasty.  Look  upon  that  map  once  a^ain. 
There  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  not  very  high,  that  skirts 
the  south-eastern  horizon.  Look  once  again,  and  you  will 
see  that  two  great  systems  of  waters  are  forming  upon  their 
gentle  sides  and  interlocking  these  rivulets  within  their 
ravines  and  gorges,  gathering  the  dew  drops,  embracing 
the  gentle  springs,  absorbing  the  murmuring  brooks,  ana 
presently  on  either  hand  course  great  rivers,  on  their  way 
to  far  distant,  far  different  and  far  divided  oceans.     Lake 
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Baikal  receives  the  drainage  of  these  waters  on  the  north, 
while  the  Amoor^ receives  the  waters  from' the  eastern  and 
southern  sheds,  gathering  in  its  mighty  course  the  accumu- 
lated streams  of  a  hitherto  unknown  little  world,  and  on- 
ward rolling  its  unbroken  course  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  toward  the  rising  sun  and  the  mild  waters 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Throw  yourself  with  confidence  upon 
its  flowing  tide,  for  upon  this  generous  river  shall  float 
navies  richer  and  more  powerful  than  those  of  Tarshish ; 
mines  sKall  be  found  upon  its  shore  richer  than  those  of 
Ophir,  and  the  timbera  of  its  forests  more  precious  than  the 
Almagai  of  Scripture ;  a  mighty  nation  shall  arise  upon  its 
banks  and  within  its  valleys,  and  at  its  mouth  shall  arise  a 
vast  city  wherein  shall  congregate  the  merchant  princes  of 
the  earth,  seeking  the  trade  of  millions  of  people. 

We  intended  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  author's  de- 
scription of  the  Amoor,  and  of  the  semi-barbarous  Chinese 
and  Russians  lining  on  its  shores,  but  find  nothing  worth 
transcribing.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author,  but  of 
his  subject.  The  Amoor,  in  very  many  respects,  resembles 
the  Mississippi ;  and  nothing  is  so  tedious,  tiresome,  monot- 
onous and  melancholy  as  a  trip  up  or  down  the  Mississippi. 
Suppose  the  Mississippi  without  steamboats,  rafts,  flat-boats, 
&c.,  passing  you  at  every  moment,  and  without  a  decent 
habitation  on  its  shores ;  and  suppose  yourself  in  an  open 
boat,  rowing  or  floating  down  it  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
a  day,  with  more  than  two  thousand  miles  of  river  ahead 
of  you,  to  be  rowed,  tugged  and  floated  over  before  you 
will  arrive  at  the  residences  of  really  civilized  men  ;  sup- 
pose all  this,  and  you  will  excnse  us  for  not  giving  the  log- 
book of  our  traveller. 

The  dwellings  in  the  villages,  scattered  at  long  intervals 
along  the  river,  whether  Eu.ssian  or  Chinese,  are  in  that 
state  of  half  civilization,  which  is  far  more  disgusting  and 
painful  to  contemplate  than  downright  savagism.  The 
agricultural  peasantry  of  all  Europe  are  in  this  half  civilized 
state,  and  a  picture  of  cottage  life  in  England,  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  is  a  faithful  representation  of  such  life  throughout 
Europe,  except  in  this  that  tlie  peasants  of  Siberia,  and  of 
all  Russia,  have  a  plenty  of  coarse  food,  while  those  of  other 
countries  are  at  starvation  point.  We  will  give  the  author's 
description  of  the  Cossacks  of  Argon,  which  pretty  well 
pictures  the  population  here  met  with  on  the  Amoor : 

"  The  houses  are  built  of  loj^s,  and  are  of  one  story,  with  two  or  four 
rooms,  a  passage  between.     The  doors  are  low  and  wide  ;  and  if  ever  I  said 
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d n  in  my  life,  with  emphasis,  it  was  when  1  thumped  my  head  against 

the  top  log  of  one  of  those  detestable  Siberian  doorways,  I  said  then,  and 
with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  thump,  I  still  adhere  to  it,  that  if  I  were 
Emperor  of  Russia  or  Governor  of  Siberia,  I  would  compel  the  people,  in 
building  their  houses,  to  have  the  doors  at  least  six  feet  and  a  half  in  the 
clear. 

*^  In  one  end  of  the  house  the  family  live  permanently,  and  eat,  and 
drink  and  sleep.  If  there  is  a  small  back  room  partitioned  from  this,  you 
may  find  a  bed  in  it,  and  the  wealth  of  the  household,  consisting  in  clothing 
or  other  valuables,  secured  in  a  trunk  or  box.  But  it  is  not  always  that 
you  find  so  effeminate  a  thing  as  a  bed  in  a  Cossack's  house.  The  sleeping 
IS  done  all  along  the  sides  of  an  oven  or  stove,  by  which  the  room  is  warmed, 
or  around  the  sides  of  the  room  or  narrow  benches,  or  upon  the  floor,  or 
under  the  benches ;  sometimes  the  floor  is  covered  several  inches  deep  with 
straw  or  hay,  and  on  this  the  whole  family  sleep.  Groing  into  one  of  these 
houses  out  of  the  cold  fresh  air,  the  stove  steaming  hot,  the  accumulated 
breath  and  perspiration  of  a  dozen  or  two  skin-clad  people,  is  almost  pesti- 
lential, and  generally  makes  one  sicken  immediately.  I  have,  on  many 
occasions,  had  to  escape  into  the  open  air  to  catch  my  breath.  You  will  see 
in  this  manner  whole  families,  for  two  or  three  generations,  packed  in  pairs, 
and  fours,  and  sixes,  around  the  room.  You  walk  in  and  the  mistress  gets 
up  and  strikes  a  light,  frequently  of  splinters  of  wood,  and  then  you  see  the 
whole  family,  lying  heads  and  tails,  arms  and  legs,  odds  and  even ;  dressed 
half  dressed,  and  not  dressed  at  all,  snoring,  sleeping,  ffroaning,  coughing, 
stewing,  squirming  and  sweating.  That  they  don't  all  die  of  fevers  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  robust  constitution  of 
the  people. 

"  One  end  of  the  better  houses  in  the  larger  villages  has  a  room  generally 
kept  as  a  spare  room,  with  a  few  chairs,  a  small  table  or  two,  and  a  rough 
sota.  In  such  a  house  you  may  get  tea ;  and  if  the  good  woman  is  applied 
to,  you  may  get  eggs,  cream,  milk,  fish,  and  sometimes  meat  and  vegetables 
or  cabbage  soup,  and  perhaps  quass.  In  some  of  the  larger  villages  you 
will  find  also  a  peasant,  who  is  tne  rich  man  of  his  tribe,  and  in  his  house 
you  will  find  a  good  and  clean  spare  room.  These  rooms  are  kept  for  the 
accommodation  of  oflicers,  or  such  other  transient  travellers  as  may  happen 
to  pass.  The  officers  of  Government  are  always  furnished  with  accommoda- 
tion by  applying  to  the  storasto,  the  head  peasant  of  the  village,  or  to  the 
police  master.  They  are  quartered  on  any  person  who  has  a  house  or  a 
suitable  room,  as  we  were  in  Nershinck  and  other  places." 

The  river  Amoor  is  frozen  more  than  half  the  year.  Its 
navigation  is  safer  than  that  of  the  Mississippi,  for  no  snags 
or  sawyers  are  embedded  in  its  channel.  It  contains  many 
more  islands  than  the  Mississippi,  from  which  we  infer  its 
channel  is  often  shifting.  Its  shores  are  not  so  uniformly 
low,  nor  its  basin  or  valley  near  so  wide  as  that  of  the  great 
American  river.  It  has  no  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  no 
rapids,  and  the  current  of  the  two  rivers  is  about  the  same — 
four  miles  an  hour.  Mountains  approach  it  nearly,  and  are 
almost  always  in  sight  from  its  channel.  The  lands  on  its 
bank  and  on  its  valley  are  veiy  fertile — and,  for  grass,  far 
superior  to  those  on  the  Mississippi.  Its  tributaries  are 
numerous,  and  navigable  to  great  lengths.  The  town  and 
harbor  at  its  mouth,  owned  by  the  Kussians,  has  already 
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become  a  place  of  much  trade,  especially  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  from  the  Atlantic  as  tne  Pacific  source. 
Although,  from  its  high  northern  latitude,  this  river  may 
never  realize  the  brilliant  anticipations  of  our  author,  it  is 
certainly  destined  to  give  new  and  profitable  direction  to 
much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

We  dismiss  our  author  by  recommending  his  book  as 
useful  and  instructive,  although  it  be  a  little  tedious.  Khe 
would  abridge  and  condense  it,  he  might  make  it  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  valuable  works  of  the  day.  He 
possesses  the  requisite  taste,  judgment  and  ability  to  do 
what  we  suggest  and  to  do  it  well. 


<••• 


ABT.  XIII.-«HBI8TIAH  IH7LT7£HCE8  OH  THE  AOB. 

Christianity  is  adapted  to  promote  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  The  direct  and  grand  object  of 
the  gospel  is  to  save  the  soul.  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
deliver  us  from  sin  and  death — confer  on  us  righteousness  and 
life,  and  make  us  heirs  of  future  blessedness  and  glory.  Hence, 
it  it  is  said,  that  <*  by  His  appearing  He  has  abolished  death,  and 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel.*' 

But,  at  the  same  lime,  the  doctrine  and  laws  of  Christ  are 
intended  to  apply  to  man's  conduct  and  relations,  his  occupations 
and  pursuits  in  this  world — to  fit  him  to  perform  well  bis  part  on 
the  present  stage  of  action,  and  in  this  way  acquire  a  character 
that  will  be  his  best  introduction  into  the  heavenly  state.  Reli- 
gion is  calculated  to  confer  benefits  of  every  description  on  man 
in  this  life,  as  well  as  to  save  his  soul  and  make  him  happy  here- 
after. << Godliness  is  profitable  uoto  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  is  the 
writer's  purpose  to  view  the  gospel  in  its  application  to  man's 
present  state. 

In  order  to  see  how  much  Christianity  may  do  for  man  as  an 
inhabitant  of  this  world,  and  what  the  propagators  of  it  should 
aim  to  accomplish  while  seeking  his  eternal  salvation,  let  us  refer 
to  a  people  in  a  state  of  heathenism  and  barbarism.  The  first 
and  most  important  end  tc  be  achieved  by  the  missionary  would 
oe  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  themselves;  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  a  sense  of  their  own  sins,  guilt,  danger, 
and  spiritual  necessities,  and  a  desire  of  salvation;  to  preach  to 
them  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  bring  them  to  repentance  and  faith  in  His  name ;  to 
baptize  such  as  give  evidence  of  conversion,  and  organize  them 
into  a  church,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  which  the 
Saviour  has  commanded.     In  this  way  they  would   be  converted 
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from  heathenism  to  Christianity.  But  it  ivould  be  necessary,  at 
the  same  time,  to  subvert  and  overcome  their  barbarous  customs, 
manners,  habits  and  mode  of  living,  by  introducing  among  them 
the  implements,  arts  and  improvements  of  civilization,  and  by 
training  them  to  practice  and  follow  new  and  better  rules,  customs 
and  ways. 

On  this  subject  ^the  following  views  have  been  expressed  by 
Rev.  T.  J.  Bowen,  a  native  of  Georgia,  who  has  labored  for  several 
years  as  a  missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  in  Central 
Africa.  His  opinion  is,  that  Christianity  cannot  be  permanently 
established  a,thonf^  the  people  of  that  continent,  or  any  other  bar- 
barous tribes,  unless  civilization  accompany  ihe  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  labors  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  He  says:  *'Our 
designs  and  hopes  in  regard  to  Africa,  are  not  simply  to  bring  as 
many  individuals  as  possible  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  We 
desire  to  establish  (he  gospel  in  the.  hearts  and  minds  and  social 
life  of  the  people,  so  that  truth  and  righteousness  may  remain  and 
flourish  among  them,  without  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. This  cannot  be  done  without  civilization.  To  establish 
the  gospel  among  any  people,  they  must  have  Bibles  and  there- 
fore must  have  the  art  to  make  them  or  the  money  to  buy  them. 
They  must  read  the  Bible,  and  this  implies  instruction.  They 
must  have  competent  native  pastors,  and  this  implies  several 
things  which  cannot  exist  without  a  degree  of  civilization." 

'*  What,  then,"  he  inquires, '*  shall  Christians  of  this  favored 
age  attempt  to  do  for  Africa?  The  same  as  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing. Give  the  people  missionaries,  give  them  BibleS;  give  them 
the  power  to  perpetuate  the  gospel  amongs}  them,  or,  in  one  wor  I, 
civilization.  The  missionary  work,  and  the  only  duty  of  missiona*> 
ries,  as  such,  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  planting  and 
training  of  churches.  The  duties  of  this  single  calling  are  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  hands  oS  any  laborer.  After  all,  the  missionary 
is  a  man,  no  less  than  a  minister,  and,  as  a  man,  he  cannot  avoid 
feeling  an  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind.  He  must  not  be  a 
schoolmaster  for  the  heathen,  but,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  do  all  that 
he  consistently  can  for  the  promotion  of  such  schools  as  are 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people.  He  cannot 
instruct  them  in  the  arts  of  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the 
mason,  ibc,  but  he  will  desire  them  to  have  that  degree  of  instruc- 
tion in  every  art  which  is  necessary  to  their  present  improvement. 
He  may  not  turn  merchant  among  them,  but  he  will  rejoice  at  the 
extension  of  commerce,  as  one  of  the  great  means  of  civilization." 

These  principles  have  been  most  signally  carried  out  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Forty  years  ago  they  were  inhabited  by 
savages  and  pagans.  During  this  period  they  have  been  reclaimed 
from  a  state  of  heathenism  and  barbarism,  and  elevated  into  a 
civilized,  Chiistian  nation.  They  have  a  king  and  constitution, 
with  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  govern- 
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ment,  a  system  of  public  schools,  courts  of  iaw^,  magistrates  and 
officers,  custom  houses,  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  public 
roads,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  other  improvements  and 
sisrns  of  civilization,  while  the  direct  and  great  end  has  been  to 
promote  their  spiritual  and  eternal  interests;  Christianity  has  also 
been  applied,  with  happy  results,  to  their  temporal  condition. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  contemplate  the  influence  which  the 
gospel  may  and  should  exert  upon  a  people  already  civilized  and 
in  possession  of  it,  so  far  as  regards  their  present  life.  It  may  be 
affirm(*d,  in  general  terms,  that  it  sliould  operate  as  a  source  of 
quickening,  invigorating  power  to  thi'ir  intellectual  nature,  a 
urifier  and  refiner  of  their  morals  and  manners,  and  should  stimu- 
ate  them  to  every  species  of  material  improvement  calculated 
to  better  their  condition  and  add  to  their  comfort  and   happiness. 

One  effect  of  Christianity  on  a  community  or  people  professing 
it,  should  be,  to  render  them  industrious.  Industry,  or  the  love 
and  habit  of  labor,  a  disposition  nnd  willingness  to  work,  is  a 
moral  virtue.  The  Deity  himself  is  distinguished  as  a  workman, 
and  is  chiefly  revealed  to  us  by  His  works  of  creation,  providence 
and  redemption.  The  universe  is  constituted  on  the  principle 
that  all  things  must  work,  be  active,  accomplish  service  of  some 
sort.  The  son,  moon  and  stars,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  rains  and 
dews  of  heaven,  every  part  of  nature  has  its  oflice,  and  performs 
its  appointed  functions.  The  same  is  true  of  the  inferior  animals 
— the  ho^se,  ox,  camel  and  others — they  are  created  lo  be  useful. 
In  like  manner  the  law  of  labor  is  imposed  on  man.  It  is  decreed 
that  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  shall  earn  his  bread.  The  same 
law  also  obtains  in  reference  to  spiritual  things.  The  Bible  says: 
*'Go  ye  into  the  vineyard  and  work;  why  stand  3^e  here  all  the 
day  idle?  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord."  We  hold,  then,  that  the  spirit  of  true  religion  is  a  spirit 
of  industry,  and  that  in  proportion  as  ajpeople  are  quickened  and 
controlled  by  the  vital  power  of  the  gospel,  tney  will  cease  lo  be 
indolent  and  idle,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  active  exertion  of 
their  mental,  moral  and  physical  faculties  and  energies. 

Industry  is  not  confined  to  the  sphere  of  manual  lat>or,  but  is 
equally  demanded  in  all  departments  of  human  affairs,  [t  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  civil  rulers  and  statesmen;  the  managers 
of  banks,  railroads,  and  other  large  corporations  and  business 
interests;  the  professional  man,  such  as  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
instructor  of  youth,  and  minister  of  the  gospel;  the  editor,  author, 
man  of  letters  and  science.  In  civilized  society  there  is  an  end- 
less diversity  of  pursuits,  with  a  corresponding  division  of  labor, 
and  the  important  desideratum  is,  that  everybody  should  be  en- 
gaged in  active,  useful  employment. 

Labor  is  necessary  to  virtue.  All  history  proves  that  an  idle, 
lazy  people  are  vicious,  licentious,  and  debased.  The  character- 
istics of  Sodom  were  pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance  of 
idleness,  leadinof   to   all    manner   of   sinful   abominations.     The 
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present  population  of  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Hayti  exhibit 
the  same  combination  of  indolence  and  deg^radation.  It  is  a  well- 
established  principle  that  industry,  in  all  climates  and  states  of 
society,  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  virtue.  It  is  an  old 
proverb  that  "an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 

Labor^  too,  is  the  principal^  and^  we  may  almost  say,  thi^  only 
source  of  wealfh  or  temporal  prosperity.  The  gold  and  minerals 
hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  of  no  value  until  labor  draws 
them  out,  and  even  then  they  become  valuable  chiefly  because 
they  are  adapted  to  pay  for  the  products  of  other  kinds  of  labor. 
It  is  the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South  that 
enables  this  section  to  sell  an  annual  crop  to  the  value  of  $150,- 
000,000  or  more,  while  the  labor  of  the  North  and  of  England 
doubles  or  trebles  the  value  of  the  raw  material  by  converting  it 
into  manfactured  goods.  It  is  estimated  that  England  pays  for  a 
year's  supply  of  cotton  from  this  country  1180,000,000,  which  she 
works  up  and  resells  for  Si.^^OOO^OOO,  making  a  profit  of  1300,- 
000,000  as  the  reward  of  her  industry.  Only  let  a  people  practice 
this  virtue,  and  it  will  be  to  them  a  mine  of  wealth  richer  than 
the  gold  fields  of  California  or  Australia. 

So,  also,  labor  alone  can  produce  great  results,  splendid  and 
durable  works  of  any  kind.  The  classical  writings  of  antiquity, 
the  great  poems  and  scientific  res*^arches  and  discoveries  of 
modern  times,  the  most  admired  fruits  of  the  intellect  in  art  and 
letters  in  all  ages,  have  been  due  to  diligence  and  industry  as 
much  as  to  ^nius.  Horace  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  there 
can  be  nothing  great  without  labor.  It  is  the  measure  of  value. 
Elaborate  a  thing  and  you  impart  to  it  elements  of  worth. 

Religion  stirs  up  and  fosters  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  Individuals 
or  a  people  may  be  industrious  without  being  distinguished  for 
enterprise.  They  may  plod  on  with  diligence  in  the  old  beaten 
paths  of  their  fathers,  wjihout  inquiring  after  new  and  undevel- 
oped fields  of  employment  and  sources  of  prosperity,  or  boldly 
adventuring  into  them.  As  we  contemplate  the  fertile  soil,  exten- 
sive minerals,  and  vast  water  power  of  the  South,  who  can  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  demand,  as  well  as  a  wide 
field,  for  enterprise,  in  the  development  of  her  natural  resources? 
Look,  for  example,  at  Alabama.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Curry,  in 
presenting  to  the  President  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  an  ink  stand,  manufactured  from  native  marble, 
said:  "It  may  not  be  deemed  improper,  in  this  connection,  to 
state,  that  while  Alabama  is  the  first  cotton-producing  country  in 
the  world,  agriculture  is  not  her  sole  reliance.  Immense  water 
power  abounds,  which  can  be  cheaply  and  profitably  applied  to 
machinery.  No  equal  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  probably,  com- 
bines a  greater  variety  and  extent  of  valuable  minerals  than  that 
portion  of  Alabama  lying  between  the  Tennessee  river  and  a 
line  of  latitude  drawn  thirty  miles  north  of  Montgomery.  Besides 
slate,  sandstone,  soapstone,  flag  stones,  porcelain  clay,  granite^ 
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gold,  copper,  lead,  manganese  and  tripoli,  there  is  iron  ore  inex- 
haustible in  quantity,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  North 
America.  Bituminous  coal,  of  the  richest  formation,  cropping 
out  on  the  surface  or  emboweiled  in  the  earth,  covers  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  square  miles.  Limestone,  suffici.ent  for  the  world's 
wants,  exists  in  various  localities,  and  Alabama  lime  is  displacing 
the  Northern,  and  furnishing  a  lucrative  trade.  Marble — white, 
black  and  variegated — invites  the  touch  of  genius  and  enterprise 
to  spring  forth  into  imperishable  statues  or  architectural  decora- 
tions of  the  rarest  beauty.  Rather  may  it  ever  be  applied  to 
purposes  of  peace  and  science  thanVurnish  monuments  fur  war 
and  tyranny." 

There  is,  also,  the  same  need  of  enterprise  in  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  wastes  that  lie  around 
us,  and  which  may  find  ample  scope  for  employment  in  providing 
systems  of  common  schools^  establishing  churches,  and  supplying 
all  necessary  advantages  of  an  educational  and  religious  character. 
The  gospel  imperiously  demands  that  we  cherish  enlarged  views, 
and  a  bold,  adventurous,  enterprising  spirit,  that  will  display  itself 
in  promoting  and  building  up  the  interests — material,  intellectual 
and  spiritual — of  the  region  in  which  we  dwell. 

The  spirit  of  religion  is  favorable  to  the  mechanic  arts,  manu- 
faciures  and  internal  improvements.  A  high  state  of  civilization 
implies  good  roads  and  means  of  inter-communication,  the  pres- 
ence or  skilful  mechanics  and  artists,  and  the  manufacture  of  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  articles  used  by  the  people.  A  barbarous 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  roads,  no  internal  improve- 
ments, no  inventive  talent  or  mechanical  skill,  no  manufactures 
worthy  of  the  name.  Bowen,  speaking  of  the  negroes  of  Ctsntral 
Africa,  says:  ''Notwithstanding  the  various  hereditary  little  arts 
which  they  practice,  I  am  ready  to  doubt  whether  they  have  made 
a  single  invention  in  a  thousand^years.  They  have  never  thought 
of  a  plough,  though  their  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil  requires 
it  to  be  well  and  deeply  stirred.  Sometimes  their  farms  are  ten 
or  even  twenty  miles  from  town,  yet  they  bring  in  their  crops  in 
baskets  on  their  heads,  and  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  cart,  or  even  a  slide  or  sledge.  1  have  frequently  seen  crip- 
ples, but  no  one  could  invent  a  crutch.  A  pair  which  1  had  made 
for  one  of  my  boys,  who  was  accidentally  crippled,  filled  them 
with  astonishment.  Chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  and  the  like,  were 
regarded  with  equal  wonder."  Under  the  stimulating  influence 
of  Christianity,  favoring  the  advancement  of  a  people  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures  and  improvements  of  every 
kind  ought  to  flourish.  Indeed  there  is  such  a  quickening,  ex- 
panding power  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  it  tends  to  make 
men  inventive  and  skilful,  as  well  as  industrious  and  enterprising. 
This  is  proven  by  George  Guess,  an  Indian,  the  inventor  of  the 
Cherokee  alphabet.  The  desire  awakened  by  the  gospel,  that  his 
people  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  led 
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him  to  invent  a  written  language  for  them.  Every  community 
should  put  a  Iiigh  estimate  on  its  mechanics^  and  foster  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  labor  and  skill. 

In  the  minds  of  some  Christians  there  is  a  jealousy  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  natural  science,  as  if  they  were  antagonistic  to  the 
gospel.  But  no  such  antagonism  exists.  The  religion  of  Christ 
favors  the  prosecution  and  study  of  science  in  all  her  depart- 
ments, including  astronorpy,  geology,  botany;  chemistry,  miner- 
alogy, every  branch  of  zoology  or  animated  beings — beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles  and  insects — ethnology,  physiology,  menial  and 
moral  philosophy.  It  also  favors  the  cultivation  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts — poetry,  eloquence,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  These  arts,  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
have '  drawn 'their  inspiration  from  Christianity;  and  those  who 
have  displayed  the  loftiest  genius,  and  attained  the  higliest  dis- 
tinction in  the  practice  of  them, have  wrought  under  the  influence 
of  sentiments  and  feelings  founded  in  religion.  <  The  greatest 
poem  of  Italy  is  the  *<  Vision"  of  Dante,  which  is  a  description 
of  an  imaginary  tour  ;hrough  hell,  purgatory  and  paradise,  and 
of  what  he  saw,  and  embraces  the  theology  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  The  greatest  epic  of  England  is  **  Paradise  Lost,''  devoted 
to  the  revolt  of  Satan  and  the  fall  of  man,  and  abounding  with 
.scriptural  ideas.  Neither  of  these  works  could  have  been  writ- 
ten without  the  Bible.  The  Scripture,  itself,  contains  the  sub- 
limest,  most  beautiful,  thrilling  and  affecting  specimens  both  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  and  no  one  can  rise  to  the  highest  strains 
and  flights  of  poetical  and  oratorical  eflfort,  who  does  not  drink 
deeply  at  this  Divine  fountain,  and  imbibe  the  spirit  and  fire  that 
breathe  through  its  pages.  Music  was  much  cultivated  among 
the  Jews,  particularly  in  the  time  of  David,  the  royal  harper  and 
sweet  singer  of  Isreal,  and  there  never  was  a  more  magnificent 
edifice,  a  finer  specimen  of  architecture  than  the  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

Religion  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  popular  education.  It 
favors  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  gospel  becomes  practically  influential,  it  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  as 
well  as  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Christianity,  in  its  puri- 
ty and  power,  cannot  tolerate  ignorance  any  more  than  the  sun 
can  tolerate  darkness.  It  will  dissipate  it,  and  fill  the  popular 
mind  with  knowledge,  as  surely  as  the  king  of  day  dispenses 
the  shades  of  night. 

But  the  great  design  of  religion  is,  to  purify  the  character  and 
regulate  the  morals  of  mankind.  It  aims  to  renew  the  heart,  up- 
root and  destroy  the  Jove  of  sin,  cause  a  rf'nunciation  of  all  vicious, 
ungodly,  immoral  and  disorderly  deeds,  habits,  customs,  practices 
and  ways,  and  to  render  men  pious,  virtuous,  moral,  upright,  hon- 
est, truthful,  sober,  just,  good,  meek,  patient,  forgiving,  brave, 
kind,  gentle,  courteous.     Its  influence  is,  to  set  society  free  from 
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the  evils  that  spring  from  irreligion  and  lawlessness,  lust  and 
hate,  and  the  various  corrupt  passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  bind 
it  together  with  the  bonds  of  reverence  for  God,  submission  to 
law  and  order,  the  practice  of  righteousness,  mutual  love,  and 
the  interchange  of  kindly  words  and  offices.  Its  fundamental 
law  is  love  ;  love  God,  love  one  another,  work  no  ill  to  thy  neigh- 
bor, do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you.  It 
develops,  under  the  regulating  influence  of  piety,  purity  and  in- 
nocence, the  social  nature  and  affections  of  man,  producing  all 
the  sweet  endearments  of  home,  friendship  and  love ;  the  plea- 
sures of  a  refined  and  genial  intercourse  and  association  with 
others,  and  of  a  participation  in  such  assemblages  and  scenes  of 
entertainment,  diversion  and  amusement,  as  the  pure  and  heaven- 
ly spirit  of  the  gospel  does  not  prohibit  and  condemn.  It  seeks 
to  establish  in  every  heart,  as  controlling  principles  of  action,  the 
idea  and  love  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  integrity,  rectitude,  kind- 
ness and  benevolence.  It  aims  to  make  men  ardent  lovers, 
friends  and  worshippers  of  God,  devoted  to  the  reading  of  His 
word,  to  prayer  and  praise,  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  and  temper, 
and  formation  of  a  character  to  conform  to  His  own  image,  the 
keeping  of  His  commandments,  and  the  extension  of  His  truth 
and  kingdom  in  the  earth.  Its  end,  in  short,  is,  to  make  us 
Christians,  disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus,  who  is  presented  as 
ajmodel  for  the  imitation  of  all,  and  whose  doctrine,  precepts  and 
example  constitute  a  perfect  rule  of  action  to  persons  in  every 
condition  and  relation  of  life. 

Before  closing,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  an  abuse  of  the 
view  presented.  When  it  is  said  that  religion  is  favorable  to 
temporal  prosperity,  and  sanctions  industry,  enterprise  and  im- 
provement, there  is  danger  that  a  person  will  be  stimulated  to 
increased  ardor  in  secular  pursuits  while  he  neglects  heavenly 
things.  But  such  an  effect  is  unwarranted.  In  order  to  reach 
the  ends  which  religion  proposes,  we  must  pursue  the  order  and 
method  of  the  gospel  itself.  One  of  these  ends  is,  improvement 
and  happiness  in  our  temporal  condition.  But  the  Bible  does  not 
teach  us  to  seek  this  end  directly  or  independently  of  higher 
objects  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it 
commands  us  to  give  the  preference  in  all  our  thoughts,  desires, 
plans,  iabi»rs  and  undertakings  to  the  performance  of  God's  will 
and  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  good;  and,  as  a  subordinate  end, 
pay  attention  to  interests  and  affairs  of  a  secular  and  worldly 
character.  **Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

We  also  see  that  the  great  want  of  society,  and  an  object  of 
Christian  aspiration  and  hope,  is  a  high  civilization  based  upon 
Christian  principles  and  animated  with  a  religious  spirit.  It  is 
sad  to  reflect  on  the  evils  that  mar  the  existing  civilization  of  the 
world.  Walk  along  the  streets  of  a  groat  city,  and  while  you 
gaze  with  astonishment  and  admiration  on  marble  palaces,  splen- 
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did  churches  and  edifices  devoted  to  commerce,  art  and  charity, 
yet  you  know  there  are  innumerable  haunts  of  vice  diffused 
among  them,  which  send  forth  their  streams  of  pollution  and 
death.  The  magnificent  hotel  system  of  the  present  day  involves 
an  evil,  in  that  the  servants  and  employees  are  kept  busy  on  the 
Sabbath,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  from  attending 
church.  What  splendid  features  of  civilization  are  the  railroad 
and  steamboat;  yet  in  too  many  cases  the  holy  stillness  of  the 
Lord's  day  is  disturbed  by  the  puff  of  the  steamer  and  the  whistle 
of  the  locomotive.  What  is  needed  is  civilization,  with  all  its 
advantages  and  means  of  happiness,  its  charms  and  decorations, 
not  divorced  from,  but  allied  with,  pure  religion.  <*  Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

Finally,  we  should  each  labor  to  help  forward  the  World's  pro- 
gress, and  prepare  the  way  for  the  millennium.  The  Bible 
foretells  a  period  and  state  of  things  in  the  coming  history  of  man- 
kind, of  a  most  glorious  and  blissful  character.  It  will  be  an  era 
of  universal  knowledge  and  intelligence,  godliness  and  piety,  jus- 
tice and  righteousness,  love  and  peace,  and  of  unbounded  tem- 
poral prosperity.  The  arts  of  peace  will  be  cultivated,  and  shall 
flourish  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  iu  a  moral  and  intellectual 
sense;  and  as  to  its  physical  aspects,  the  wlderness  of  the  world 
shall  be  changed  into  a  fruitful  Held,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Rivers  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty. 

Let  us,  to  the  full  extent  pf  our  power,  aid  in  promoting  the 
great  work  of  redemption,  progress  and  improvement,  that  is  des- 
tined to  such  a  happy  and  glorious  consummation. 
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A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  FLORIDA  ;  ITS  CLIMATE,  METEOROLOGY,  FACE  OF 
THE  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS — ^NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL;  ITS 
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railways;  ITS  general  resources,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial, EXISTING  AND  PROSPECTIVE,  ETC,  ETC. 

On  our  rich  lands  fevers  prevail,  but  not  of  so  aggravated  a 
type,  nor  so  comipon  as  on  similar  localities  in  the  older  States 
(except  chills  and  fevers). 

There  is  more  health  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich  lands, 
although  not  altogether  free  from  chilis  and  fevers. 

On  the  rolling  land^  (which  include  most  of  the  best  lands) 
those  who  live  on  hill-tops  have  the  worst  health,  because  such 
are  exposed  to  all  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  but  those 
who  reside  o.i  the  south-west  sides  of  uncleared  hills  enjoy  much 
better  health  than  those  who  live  on  hill-tops,  because  these  are 
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protected  from  the  chilling  influence  of  the  east  and  qorth-east 
winds.  Those  who  live  on  the  fiat  pine  lands,  enjoy  the  best 
health.  Here  there  is  but  little  cleared  land;  the  water  is  good, 
and  the  pines  purify  and  separate  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  temperature  is  very  variable,  at  times  undergoing  a  change 
of  as  many  as  thirty-f  ur  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  hours.  This  fact  is,  of  itself,  enough  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  diseases  incident  to  this  climate. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  have  frost.  Then  the  ice  seldom  ex- 
ceeds the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  this  point  it  is  very 
destructive  to  young  vegetation,  because  it  comes  very  suddenly, 
finds  young  plants  in  a  very  succulent  state;  the  circulation  is 
stopped,  and  death  ensues. 

There  are  but  two  instances  on  record  where  the  mercury 
reached  97  deg.  in  the  shade;  but  there  are  several  cases  on 
record  where  it  reached  96  deg. 

1  will  now  give  you  an  example  of  how  it  stood  during  a  part 
of  last  July,  viz  :  16th,  95  deg.;  17th,  94  deg.;  I8th,  96  deg.;  19th, 
95  deg.;  20ih,  94  deg.;  21  si,  92  deg.]  22d,  91  deg.;  23d,  93  df^gr, 
24th,  95  deg;  25th,  95  deg.;  26ih,  96  deg.;  27th,  96  deg.;  2blh, 
95  deg.;  29lh,  80  deg.;  30th,  83  deg. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  exposure  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  the 
mercury  soon  ascended  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  144  deg. 
Fahrenheit.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an^'  record  of  such  a 
long-continued  high  temperature  as  that  I  have  just  exhibited  to 
you.  Generally  three  or  four  days  terminate  the  extremes  of 
either  heat  or  cold  in  the  South. 

During  the  day  the  wind  blows  briskly,  gently  fans  objects 
heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  renders  the  heat  rather  pleasantly 
endurable.  When  the  mercury  rises  to  94  deg.,  and  above,  the 
nights  become  very  disagreeable,  such  as  you  had  them  at  New- 
berry, S.  C,  last  summer,  it  is  but  on  a  few  days  in  each  year 
that  the  mercury  passes  92  deg.;  at  all  temperatures  below  ihat 
our  nights  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  inducing  sound  sleep,  wiih 
but  few  dreams. 

Our  wet  season  sets  in  generally  between  the  15th  of  June  and 
the  15ih  of  July,  alternating,  in  differenf  localities,  between  these 
two  extremes;  and  continues  five  or  six  weeks  in  gentle,  but 
mostly  in  heavy  showers.  A  whole  day's  rain  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. The  rest  of  the  season  is  usually  more  dry  than  other- 
wise. The  dews,  particularly,  in  the  absence  of  the  wel  season, 
are  excessive. 

These,  in  conjunction  with  our  saline  atmosphere,  sustains  the 
health  and  growth  of  plants  much  longer  in  dry  weather  than  a 
casual  observer,  judging  from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil, 
would  be  led  to  suppose. 

A  few  hours'  sun,  after  our  heaviest  rains,  causes  the  face  of  the 
ground  to  appear  dry.  A  little  water  during  the  wet  season  may 
be  found  running  in  small  branches.     Within  a  short  time  after 
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the  dry  season  sets  in,  no  water  can  be  seen  in  the  range  of  the 
rolling  lands  except  well  water,  and,  in  a  few  days,  small  springs. 
The  rain  all  percolates  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  then  finds 
its  way  underground  into  subterranean  branches,  creeks  and 
rivers.  There  it  meanders  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground 
until  it  disembogues  at  the  heat  of  some  great  spring,  of  which 
there  are  numbers  in  Florida.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  are 
navigable  by  small  craft  to  th4>ir  very  sources.  All  of  these 
reflect  in  the  sun's  rays  most  brilliantly,  exhibiting  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.  This  phenomena  is  occasioned  by  the  bottom  of 
the  spring  being  compos*;d  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

If  there  is  any  perfectly  healthy  spot  in  Florida  this  is  it.  The 
site  of  the  village,  and  the  country  surrounding  it,  are  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  pitch  pine.  The  land  is  considered  some- 
what unproductive.  The  spring  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  chloride  of  lime,  and  probably  other  ele- 
ments. Persons  drink  of  it  and  bathe  in  it.  Its  taste  is  disagree- 
able at  first,  but  after  using  it  awhile  it  comes  to  be  liked.  For 
all  complaints  for  the  cure  of  which  such  water  is  adapted  its 
effects  are  very  marked.  The  boil  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
spring,  where  it  is  about  ten  feet  deep,  whence  the  bottom  gra- 
dually slopes  off  to  the  shore.  I  suppose  it  is  large  enough  to 
afiTord  bathing  room  to  one  hundred  persons.  The  quantity  of  the 
water  discharged,  I  suppose,  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  two  over- 
shot wheels.  The  water  is  remarkably  transparent.  The  spring 
is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  planters  and  others  on  account  of 
health  and  society,  and  in  wrnter  by  invalids  from  various  quar- 
ters. For  their  accommodation  there  is  a  boarding  house  large 
enough  to  accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  There  is 
but  one  church  here,  belonging  to  the  Methodists,  built  and  pre- 
sented to  them  by  Col.  Pearson,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  place, 
and  must  have  cost  him  a  considerable  sum.  This  is  spending 
money  in  the  proper  way.  Service  is  held  in  it  by  the  Methodists 
regularly  twice  a  month.  On  other  Sabbaths,  if  an  orthodox 
divine  comes  this  way,  he  is  invited  to  fill  the  pulpit.  The  only 
school  we  havii  is  kept  in  this  church. 

There  is  but  one  store  where  merchandize  is  sold — that  is 
owned  by  Col.  Pearson. 

We  have  been  receiving  the  north-east  mails  twice  a  week- — 
now  we  are  cut  down  to  once  a  week.  This  village  contains 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  complex- 
ions. A  more  orderly  community  I  have  never  been  amongst. 
Profane  swearing,  filthy  language,  rioting  and  drunkenness  are  but 
peldom  witnessed.  In  their  stead,  the  people  pra&tice  brotherly 
love,  charity  and  generous  hospitality,  etc.,  etc. 

The  air  is  very  pure.  The  sulphureous  and  saline  eK*ments, 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  tend  to  neutralize  the  noxious 
vapors  which  the  winds  waft  this  way. 
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The  vapors  which  arise  from  this  spring  strike  the  olfactory 
nerves  several  miles  off. 

There  are  hundreds  of  mineral  springs  scattered  over  Florida, 
variously  compounded  and  variously  adapted.  This  spring  is 
situated  under  the  29th  deg.  of  north  latitude.  It  is  on  the  north- 
ern margin  of  Marion  county,  on  Orange  creek,  which  drains  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  at  this  place  is  the  dividing  line  between 
Marion  and  Putnam  counties.  This  creek  joins  the  Oclawahaw 
river  at  a  point  over  a  mile  east  of  us.  We  are  twenty-five  miles, 
by  the  mail  route,  from  Palaika,  on  the  St.  John's,  and  thirty 
miles  by  the  same  route  from  Ocala,  the  county  seat  of  Marion. 
The  Oclawahaw  river  falls  into  the  St.  John's  river  about  twenty- 
five  mil^s  east  of  us,  and  is  navigable  by  small  steamers  and 
barges  as  high  up  as  Lake  Griffin  to  the  south,  and  to  the  mouth 
of  Silver  Springs  to  the  west.  The  whole  country  around  the 
spring  abounds  with  clear,  fresh  water  lak^s,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful  sheets  of  water.  Great  Orange  lake  is  distant  from  the 
springs  about  ei^ht  miles.  All  are  well  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  fish,  as  are  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The  land  around  us  is 
inferior.  It  is  true  there  are  but  a  few  small  tracts  of  pretty  good 
land.  It  IS  more  thickly  settled  than  one  would  suppose,  judging 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  appearance  of  the  country.  It 
is  very  fiat;  in  wet  weather  mostly  covered  with  water,  yet  those 
who  live  on  it  enjoy  tolerably  good  health.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
stock  growing  region,  extremely  productive  of  sweet  potatoes, 
cow  peas  and  ground  nuts,  and  in  spots,  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  will  produce  good  corn.  I  know  no  part  of  the  world 
better  adapted  to  the  habits  of  a  lazy  man,  whose  sole  dependence 
is  sweet  potatoes,  cow  peas,  ground  nuts,  and  a  little  corn.  In 
the  way  of  fiesh,  they  have  beef,  pork,  also,  game  and  fish.  Men 
would  say  all  these  constitute  substantial  living — all  true,  yet 
they  can  be  obtained  With  very  little  labor,  besides  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  squatter  sovereignty.  There  are 
but  very  small  portions  of  Florida  over  twenty  miles  from  the  sea- 
board without  navigable  rivers  and  railroads.  When  the  railroads, 
now  under  contract,  shall  be  completed,  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  greatly  increased,  distance  shortened,  and  time  and 
expense  saved. 

The  railroad  connecting  Fernandina  and  Cedar  Keys  is  prom- 
ised to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  January  next;  length,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles. 

There  is  another  railroad  under  way,  commencing  at  Jackson- 
ville, on  the  St.  John's  river,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  in  use. 
This  road  wijl  pass  Tallahassee,  and  thence  to  Pensacola,  and 
will  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

Another  road  is  constructing,  which  diverges  from  the  Fernan- 
dina and  Cedar  Keys  road,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  this 
place,  and  is  nearly  graded  to  within  ^ve  miles  of  us,  the  nearest 
point  to  which  it  will  come.     I  suppose  the  engines  will  be  put 
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upon  this  section  by  the  first  of  June  next  (1860).  By  that  time, 
it  is  alleged,  that  it  will  be  graded  twenty-five  miles  further^  which 
will  bring  the  grading  to  Ocala,  the  county  seat  of  Marion  county; 
and  subsequently  to  Tampa  bay,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  fur- 
ther, whicn  will  be  its  terminus.  The  people  of  Tampa  have 
organized  a  company  to  meet  this  company  higher  up ;  then  the 
road  will  be  worked  upon  at  each  end. 

Another  short  road  is  under  contract  to  connect  Picolata,  on 
the  St.  John's,  with  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Atlantic,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  July,  1862.  This  road 
is  fifteen  miles  long. 

To  construct  all  these  roads,  the  Federal  Qovernment  has  ap- 
propriated and  set  apart  lands,  which,  if  valued  at  one  dollar  per 
acre,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  railroads  that  may  here- 
after be  constructed. 

When  the  road  shall  be  completed  to  near  this  place,  I  will  have 
it  in  my  power  to  visit  Newberry,  S.  C,  in  thirty  hours  (travel- 
ling time);  and  when  the  Pernandina  and  Cedar  Keys  road  shall 
have  been  finished  and  fairly  under  way,  it  is  believed  the  mails 
will  be  carried  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  in  the  course  of 
three  and  a  half  days. 

The  St.  John's  river  is  navigable  by  steamers  or  by  any  vessel 
which  can  cross  the  bar,  as  high  up  as  Lake  .'essup,  and  much 
farther  by  barges.  The  St.  Mary's,  Suwannee,  Apalachicola — 
these,  and  others,  are  navigable  into  Georgia  and  into  Alabama. 
Nearly  all  the  rivers  on  the  Gulf  side  of  the  isthmus  are  navigable 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  The  natural  inference  is,  that 
when  the  artificial  improvements  shall  have  been  finished  and 
added  to  the  natural  channels  of  conveyance,  the  country  will 
possess  great  facilities  of  egress  and  ingress  to  and  from  any 
point  on  the  globe. 

The  agricultural  products  are : 

1.  Indian  corn — to  the  production  of  which  the  soil  of  Florida 
is  not  well  adapted.  1  have  heard  reports  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  As  good  a  crop,  grown  on  as  good  lands  as  1  have 
ever  seen  in  Florida,  did  not  average  more  than  twenty-five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Ten  or  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  considered 
a  fair  general  average.  1  have  some  doubts  whether  wheat  or 
barley  will  grow  well. 

2.  Rye,  on  good  land,  does  well;  also, 

3.  Oats — but  these  are  not  so  heavy  as  with  you. 

4.  Long  Cotton — is  rather  an  uncertain  crop,  it  has  so  many 
enemies  to  contend  with  ;  besides,  it  takes  a  full  year  to  get  a  crop 
ready  for  market.  If  eight  hundred  pounds  of  clean  cotton  are 
made  to  the  hand,  it  is  considered  a  fair  crop.  One  thousand 
pounds  have  been  made  to  the  hand.  I  have  no  doubt  one  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  have  been  grown  to  th^  hand  in  a  few 
instances,  but  help  had  to  be  got  to  pick  it.  To  grow  one  thousand 
pounds  of  clean  cotton,  with  corn,  potatoes  and  fodder  enough, 
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will  require  about  as  close  a  yearns  work  as  master  and  servants 
have  any  need  for. 

5.  Our  planters  are  experimenting  on  short  cotton  this  year,  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  speculate  upon  the  result. 

6.  Sugar  cane  does  well  on  hammock  land.  It  is  a  much  surer 
crop  than  cotton,  and  pays  better.  The  flavor  of  the  sugar  is  equal 
to  the  flavor  of  Jamaica  sugar,  and  the  quality  of  the  syrup  and 
molasses  unsurpassed.  It  is  a  healthful  culture,  and  can  be  used 
ail  the  year  round,  and  "  tastes  sweet  all  the  time."  It  will  not 
be  long  before  it  becomes  one  of  our  greatest  staples.  Nothing 
has  hitherto  prevented  planters  from  its  extensive  production  but 
the  lack  of  capital  and  facilities  of  transportation. 

7.  Fruit  culture  has  been  but  little  attended  to,  as  is  tlie  case 
generally  in  newiy-seitled  countries.  Some  have  been  giving  their 
attention  to  this  department.  The  result  has  been  highly  encour- 
aging. So  far  as  the  peach  is  concerned,  there  is  but  one  opinion, 
t.  e.t  that  our  peaches  surpass  any  peaches  raised  elsewhere.  This 
result  has  taken  place  white  simply  letting  the  trees  alone — a 
mode  I  do  not  approve.  From  the  experiments  that  others  and 
myself  have  made,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  all  fruit 
will  do  well  that  is  generally  adapted  to  such  soil  and  climate  as 
ours.     We  have  a  great  variety  of  soil  here. 

8.  With  respect  to  kitchen  garden  culture  (where  other  things 
are  equal),  I  have  seen  the  most  rapid,  proline  and  well* flavored 
growth  that  I  have  ever  beheld.  Garden  productions  can  be  had 
fresh  throughout  the  whole  year,  if  time  and  circumstances  are 
properly  attended  to.  I  must  say  that  this  very  useful  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy  is  most  unreasonably  neglected. 

9.  The  floral  department,  in  relation  to  progress,  runs  parallel 
with  the  above.  Some  good  examples  are  set,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  many  copyists. 

10.  The  timber  of  Florida  is  worth  more  than  would  pay  for 
the  land,  and  leave  a  handsome  margin  for  the  getting  it  in  order, 
and  all  the  expenses  for  sending  it  to  market. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  value  of  our  pitch  pines,  live  oaks, 
white  oaks,  cypress,  dbc.  I  doubt  whether  any  part  of  the  world 
cans  how  such  a  magnificent  forest  of  pines — five  hundred  miles 
Ion?  by  one  hundred  miles  wide. 

11.  Turpentine,  alone,  will,  in  one  year,  pay  for  all  the  land  the 
pinos  grow  upon  from  which  it  is  extracted ;  and,  in  addition,  pay 
those  engaged  in  it  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor.  It  is  now 
manufactured  to  some  extent.  The  experiment,  so  far,  has  been 
very  encouraging.  Thousands  are  anxiously  wailing  the  result. 
If  favorable,  a  rush  will  be  made  from  the  lowlands  of  North 
Carolina  to  where  cheaper  and  far  better  pines  can  be  had  than 
at  home,  where  they  have  almost  bled  them  to  death.  In  a  short 
time  naval  stores  will  become  a  very  heavy  item  of  export,  and 
very  profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Another  consideration  is, 
that  it  is  a  very  health}'  business,  affording  employment  to  those 
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of  tender  age,  to  the  old  and  to  the  decrepid,  as  well  as  to  the 
young  and  the  robust. 

12.  Also,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  productions  o(  the  country 
will,  before  long,  furnish  considerable  items  of  export. 

J 8.  The  moss  of  Florida  is  worth  much,  and  would  be  worth 
much  more  if  it  was  properly  attended  to.  It  is  now  the  negro 
crop.  It  is  just  ''seen  to"  in  the  way  this  class  of  persons 
attend  to  the  crops  generally. 

14.  The  export  of  fat  CKttle  is  very  large,  and  the  home  con- 
sumption larger.  Beef  is  a  staple  article  of  food  in  Florida.  I 
have  no  means  of  making  up  an  exact  opinion  of  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  sent  abroad.  I  judge  it  must  be  pretty  considerable 
from  the  fact  that  I  heard  of  some  stock  owners  selling  four  or  five 
hundred  head  a  year.  The  usual  price  is  $12.60  a  head,  delivered 
at  the  cow  pen. 

15.  The  arrow  root  and  cassava  do  well  here — if  attended  to 
would  pay  well. 

The  sea  coast  abounds  in  a  variety  of  excellent  fish;  but  people 
are  too  indolent  to  do  much  in  this  department.  Yankees  come 
by  sea,  and  do  a  profitable  business  by  carrying  fish  to  Cuba  for 
the  Cubans  to  fast  vpon  in  time  of  Lent. 

In  Florida  we  have  two  springs  in  each  year.  The  first  comes 
at  the  usual  time,  during  which  it  is  difficult  to  got  a  good  stand  of 
anything  you  sow.  The  nights  are  cold,  while  the  days  are  com- 
paratively warm,  and  the  weather  very  variable.  The  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  very  deleterious  to  young  organic 
life.  When  the  temperature  becomes  more  uniform  vegetation 
proceeds  with  rapid  pace.  This  is  the  second  spring.  About 
the  beginning  of  summer  the  dry  season  sets  in.  If  it  continues 
long  the  corn  crop  is  measurably  cut  off,  together  with  other 
crops,  which  require  repeated  rains.  During  this  time  the  growth 
of  cotton  is  somewhat  retarded,  which  is  no  advantage.  In  the 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  wet  season  sets  in.  Late  corn  is 
benefited,  and  cotton  grows  rapidly  in  every  way.  Potato  vines, 
cow  peas  and  garden  seeds  may  be  sown,  young  trees  set  out, 
scions  girafted  and  proper  sorts  budded,  with  as  much  success  as 
in  the  early  spring.  Most  of  the  trees  put  forth  new  buds. 
Shrubs,  grasses  and  wild  plants  are  similarly  affected. 

Most  of  the  State  may  be  called  fiat,  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  undulating.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  water  during 
the  wet  season.  There  are  large  ranges  of  swamps  and  extensive 
everglades.  The  comparative  estimate  is,  that  one-tenth  of  the 
superfi(5ies  of  Florida  is  now  in  a  condition  for  profitable  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  the  same  here,  with  few  excep- 
tions, as  it  was  in  your  Slate  about  twenty  years  ago,  ruinously 
destructive  to  the  land,  and  would,  in  time,  if  unreformed,  become 
equally  so  to  the  owners.  This  state  of  things,  however,  will  not, 
I  hope,  long  continue  here.     Most  of  our  best  lands  are  falling 
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into  the  hands  of  wealthy,  intelligent  planters.  These  are  intro- 
ducing new  implements  and  new  experiments.  This  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era;  but  '*the  end  is  not  yet."  So  soon  as 
the  channels  of  travels  and  conveyance  shall  have  been  com- 
pletely opened  to  the  sea  coast,  then  more  new  elements  of  export 
will  be  developed,  new  implements  of  husbandry  and  machinery 
will  be  introduced,  the  arts,  sciences,  commerce  and  agriculture 
will  flourish.  Then  shall  Florida  '-put  on  her  beautiful  gar- 
ments," and  the  whole  peninsula  ''bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*' 

The  flora  of  this  State  is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful,  but  its 
history  has  been  only  partially  written.  £very  succeeding  month 
in  our  year  opens  a  new  leaf,  full  of  floral  beauty.  No  one  has 
scented  its  classic  odors  but  Bartram,  of  Philadelphia,  who  wrote 
and  published  the  '<  Botany  of  East  Florida,"  about  seventy-two 
years  ago.  At  the  time  of  his  publication,  it  was  regarded  of 
sterling  excellence,  so  far  as  he  had  explored  this  wide  field. 
His  book  is  out  of  print,  a  second  edition  not  having  been  called 
for. 

The  ornithology  of  Florida  has  been  ably  explored  by  Audu- 
bon. Dr.  B.  Romans,  about  the  same  time  that  Bartram  wrote 
his  floral  description  of  East  Florida,  published  a  book,  which 
enumerated  the  diseases  of  Florida,  referring  to  the  manner  of 
treatment,  and  many  '*  matters  and  things'*  relating  to  the  coun- 
try generally,  some  of  which  are  rather  fanciful.  He  also  devoted 
a  chapter  or  two  to  its  geology  and  mineralofry.  Judging  from 
the  quotations  I  have  seen  taken  from  this  book,  and  the  infancy 
of  these  branches  at  the  time  he  wrote  it,  I  suspect  that  the 
present  generation  loses  precious  little  by  the  absence  of  its  cir- 
culation. 

The  geology  of  the  State  is  exceedingly  rich  and  quite  varied, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  remains  an  unexplored  field.  I  have 
been  looking  after  this  matter  as  well  as  I  could.  So  far  I  have 
discovered  grounds  for  an  opinion  that  the«whole  State  was  formed 
whilst  covered  with  water.  There  are  evidences  of  three  sub- 
mergments ;  that  is  to  say,  three  stratified  formations,  each  one 
differing  materially  from  the  others  in  the  elements  of  which  it 
is  composed..  I  will  simply  enumerate  most  of  the  specimens  of 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed,  in  the  order  of  super- 
position in  which  they  lie : 

1st.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  variety;  some  of  it  an  excellent 
building  material,  and  yields  easily  to  the  hammer,  chisel  and 
polish. 

2d.    Quarlzose  shell  rock. 

8d.     Hornstone. 

4th.  Hornblende. 

5ih    Phonolite,  or  clinkstone. 

6th.  Iron-claystone. 

7th.  Claystone. 

8th.  Marl,  in  variety. 
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9th.  Twelve  or  more  varieties  of  argil,  beginning  with  the 
coarsest,  and  ending  with  the  fine  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay. 

There  are  numeroirs  organic  remains  here,  particularly  of  the 
crustaceous  family. 

Of  extinct  land  animals  remains  have  been  found.  Last 
month,  two  gentlemen  of  this  place  found  some  very  large  teeth 
in  our  river,  which  I  take  to  be  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon  (Qr. 
M.)  I  have  picked  up  a  few  quartzose  crystals.  I  have  met 
with  but  few  minerals. 

Thus  you  must  see  that  the  means  of  improving  land  are  equal 
to  those  of  any  other  region  on  the  globe,  viz.:  lime,  marl,  a 
variety  of  argil,  silica,  humus,  in  abundance,  and  an  excessive 
vegetation.  These  are  accessible  to  ail.  Skilfully  combined, 
compost  can  be  formed^  adapted  to  any  land — to  make  poor  land 
rich  and  to  keep  it  so. 

The  facilities  of  conveyance — the  natural  productions  of  the 
soil — the  varied  restoratives — the  capacity  of  her  soil  for  various 
productions — and  her  fisheries,  etc.,  all  these  must,  ere  long, 
m^ke  Florida  one  of  the  roost  wealthy  States  in  the  Confederacy, 
as  she  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  natural  resources. 

In  regard  to  its  healthfulhess  for  the  whole  year,  I  suppose  it 
will  favorably  compare  with  most  of  the  other  States. 

The  climate  has  a  very  deleterious  eflTect  upon  timber.  The 
reason,  I  suppose,  is  this:  In  the  wet  season,  the  sun,  in  the 
intervals  when  it  shines,  opens  the  wood,  and  the  moisture  fills 
the  spaces.  In  the  dry  season,  the  dews  are  excessively  heavy  ; 
their  eflTect  is  the  same  upon  the  timber  as  that  of  the  rain  in  the 
wet  season;  so  that  it  is  alternately  wet  and  dry  the  whole  time. 
Hence  its  rapid  decay. 

Wild  animals  are  numerous.  I  will  enumerate  most  of  them, 
viz.:  deer,  bears,  wolves,  tigers,  racoons,  foxes,  opossums, 
squirrels,  wild  cats,  skunks,  rabbits;  pouched,  field,  house  and 
water  ra(s;  mice,  etc.;  fish  in  vast  variety;  wild  fowls  in  vast 
variety;  reptiles,  etc.,  cannot  be  numbered. 

The  educational  funds  of  the  State  are  considered  ample  for  the 
objects  contemplated  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  oftrn  inappro- 
priately disposed  of.  Where  there  are  any  schools  located,  those 
selected  to  teach  them  are  not  unfrequently  deficient  in  many  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  that  purpose.  To  this  sweeping 
charge  there  are  praiseworthy  exceptions. 

The  state  of  religion  and  morals  is  healthier  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  newly  settled  regions. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  scapegraces  here,  who,  by  their 
lawless  violence,  impart  a  suspicious  character  to  the  people  of 
Florida.  These  are  gradually  being  driven  ofiT  by  self  constituted 
tribunals,  denominated  *' Regulators.''  To  such  organizations,  how- 
ever, whatever  may  be  their  temporary  appearance  of  doing  good, 
I  cannot  conscientiously  give  my  approval.  The  most  numerous 
sects  of  Florida  are  the  Methodists  and  Baptists ;  the  Presbyte- 
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rians  next ;  then  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Episcopalians.  The 
last  two  are  small  in  number. 

I  can  promise  to  make  but  a  few  brief  remarks  upon  the  bench 
and  the  bar.  Of  the  former  I  may  be  permitted  to  say*  that  I 
suppose  they  will  compare  pretty  well  with  judges  elsewhere 
who  are  chosen  by  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  sufficient  in  natural  and  acquired  abilities. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  holding  a  respectable  rank  for  a  new 
country.  Indeed,  they  have  but  little  stimulus  to  urge  them  on, 
and  but  little  ahead  to  inspire  diligence. 

From  what  I  have  heard  and  seen,  our  elections  are  character- 
ized by  order  and  decorum.  I  wish  so  much  could  be  said  in 
behalf  of  elections  in  some  of  the  older  States. 


■•»- 


ABT.  XT.— HE6B0   FBEEDOK   AH   IKP0S8IBILITY    UHBSH    KATUBF8 

LAWS.* 

THE   REPUBLICAN   CAUCASIANS    OF    AMERICA    THK   NATURAL    MASTERS 

AND   GUARDIANS   OF   NIGRATIONS. 

[The  following  original  contribution  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cartwright,  of 
New  Orleans,  will  be  read  with  interest,  whether  or  not  the  reader  concur 
in  the  peculiar  and,  as  some  may  think,  eccentric  notions  of  the  author.  Hifl 
long  and  well  established  scientific  reputation  entitles  him  to  be  heard  in  all 
circles.  He  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  investigated  the  charac- 
teristics, physical  and  moral,  of  the  negro — and  has  at  various  times  pub- 
lished treatises  which  have  been  widely  read.  Neither  in  his  case,  or  that 
of  other  contributors,  are  we  to  be  supposed  as  endorsing  the  views  which 
are  presented,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated  by  us.  We  neither  affirm  or 
deny,  but  leave  the  whole  matter  with  the  reader. — Ed.] 

There  are  no  free  negroes  in  the  Northern  States,  Canadas,  the 
West  Indies  or  Africa.  They  are  all  in  the  service  of  Satan  when 
deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  the  white  man.  In  Sierra  Leone 
and  Liberia  they  have  more  white  guardians  to  protect  them  from 
Satan  than  the  negroes  of  Louisiana  have. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  an  article  on  feticism  and  serpent  wor- 
shipping, I  announced  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  compelling 
the  negro  to  be  the  slave  of  man  or  the  slave  of  the  serpent,  a 
fetich,  or  some  other  embodiment  of  the  evil  spirit,  known  as 
Satan  or  the  devil.  I  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Caucasian  and 
Nigritian  races  hold  similar  relations  to  each  other  as  potassium 
and  oxygen.     The  one  possessing  a  positive  electric  energy  and 

*  ^  MoroMi  de  St.  Mary's  History  of  French  St.  Domingo."  2  ▼olt..  quttrto :  PhilndelphiA.  1788. 
*GaHUve  D'AUux,  Kmpeivr  Solouque."  Michael  Lery  et  Teres:  Paris.  1856.  ^DictioiMJre  d«s 
Sciences  Me<licHle.**  Vol.  60.  Article  L'Homme:  Parift,  P&nckoucke.  Editor,  1822.  '^  Trade  and 
Travels  in  the  Gulf  of  Quinea."  by  J.  Smith :  London.  Simpkin  ft  Marshal.  1861.  **  EncyclopiBdiai 
or  Dictionary  of  Art«  and  Sciences.*"  Vol.  18.  Thomas  lK>bM>n :  Philadelphia,  1778.  **  Borton'a 
Eastern  Africa,"  llar|ter  4  Brothers :  New  York.  1860.  *♦  D'une  Novelle  Theorie  sur  L'esciavage," 
by  H.  Vi^naud:  New  Orleans.  1861.  *' Discourse  of  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  on  Thanksf^Tios  Day.** 
New  Orleans,  1S61.  *' Lecturer  of  Rufus  Wapleo,  Esq.,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  tiis 
Negro  and  Seri>ent.**    New  Orleans,  1861. 
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the  other  negative.  Nothing  can  change  these  relations  in  either 
case.  Facts  prove  that  potassium,  under  all  circumstaDces,  is 
positive  in  regard  to  oxygen,  and  that  the  Caucasian  is  no  less  so 
in  regard  to  the  Nigritj^n  when  the  (wo  are  brought  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. It  was  also  announced  at  the  same  time,  that  the  serpent  is 
positive  in  regard  to  the  negro^  but  that  its  power  is  relative — not 
absolute  hs  that  of  the  white  man  over  the  Nigritian.  The  em- 
pire of  the  serpent  over  the  Nigritian  tribes  is  abrogated  and 
reversed  by  the  presence  of  the  while  man  with  the  whip,  as 
eflTectually  as  the  positive  electric  power  of  copper  over  tin  is 
abrogated  and  reversed  by  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  gal- 
vanic apparatus.  Morean  de  Saint  Mery,  in  his  history  of  St. 
Domingo,  cites  a  number  of  instances  amply  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  serpent  and  negro  are  united  together  by  mystic  ties.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  sympathies  existincr  between  them  he  does 
not  Attempt  to  explain^  but  supposes  that  they  are  magnetic.  His 
facts  show,  as  well  as  some  lately  adduced  by  lawyer  Waples  of 
this  city,  the  sting  of  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  positive  and 
the  negro  negative.  Morean  de  Saint  Mery  also  proves  that  the 
magnetic  empire  of  the  serpent  over  the  negro  is  instantly  abro- 
gated' by  the  approach  of  the  white  man  with  the  whip.  The 
historian  declares  that  the  involuntary  gyrations,  spasms,  convul- 
sions and  bowlings  witnessed  in  the  orgies  of  the  serpent  wor- 
shippers instantly  cease  when  the  white  man  makes  his  appear- 
ance with  the  symbol  of  authority.  With  Nigriiians  the  display 
of  the  whip  has  a  similar  mystic  power  over  them  that  the  display 
of  the  national  banner  has  over  Caucasians.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  possession  of  power  and  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  The  exercise  r)f  the  while  man's  positive  power  in  abro- 
gating the  empire  of  the  serpent,  a  fetish,  the  whiskey  bottle,  or 
any  other  embodiment  of  an  evil  spirit  or  influence  over  the  negro, 
has  been  beautifully  expressed  by  the  phrase,  ^^bruuing  the 
head  of  the  serpent  J'  The  evils  of  a  failure  to  exercise  that  power 
are  summed  up  in  the  expression,  *^ bruising  the  lieeV*  The 
spiritual  sense  of  that  remarkable  verse  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  far 
from  being  marred,  disfigured  or  altered,  is  rendered  more  clear 
and  intelligible  by  giving  to  the  language  used  a  literal,  as  well 
as  a  spiritual  signification.  Commentators  and  theologians  have 
not  been  able  to  perceive  any  lileral  sense  in  that  highly  impor- 
tant text,  owing  to  their  inacquaintance  with  the  negro  character 
and  the  physical  law  now  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the 
spiritual  sensQ,  they  so  correctly  gave  to  it,  lost  much  of  its  force 
for  the  want  of  a  literal  sense  to  stand  on.  We  are  informed  by 
the  great  historian,  Morean  de  Saint  Mery,  that  when  the  white 
man  approached  an  assembly  of  serpent-worshippers  and  chose 
to  exercise  his  auihority,  the  demoniacal  orgies  instantly  ceased, 
and  that  the  influence  of  ihe  serpent  over  the  idolators  was  brought 
to  a  speedy  terminus.  In  other  words^  when  he  chose  to  exercise 
his  trust  of  guardian  over  a  race  oi  people,  ** every  attribute  of 
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whose  character,"  to  use  the  beautiful  and  expressive  language 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  "fits  them  for  dependence  and  servitude/' 
'<he  bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent;"  but  if  he  neglected  his 
duty  and  did  not  exercise  his  trust  of  fifuardian  over  them,  and  let 
himself  down  from  his  high  mission  of  guardian  and  protector  to 
an  equality  with  them,  that  he,  too,  would  be  drawn  under  the 
influence  of  the  ophite  god,  and  would  be  afflicted  with  similar 
gyrations  of  an  involuntary  kind  as  the  negroes  themselves.  The 
historians  give  instances  of  white  people,  associating  with  Africans 
on  terms  of  equality,  being  afflicted  like  them  with  uncontrollable 
convulsions,   gyrations   and    bowlings;    thus  demonstrating  the 

Eower  of  the  serpent  '*to  bruise  the  heel,"     It  is  not  necessary, 
owever,  to  go  so  far  back  as  the  events  recorded  by  Morean  de 
Saint  Mery  to  get  positive  evidence  to  the  same  efiect. 

The  daily  journals  of  New  Orleans  have,  from  time  to  time, 
published  instances,  some  of  them  as  late  as  last  October,  of  the 
white  man,  armed  with  the  whip,  or  with  authority  of  which  the 
whip  is  the  emblem,  speedily  destroying  the  influence  of  the  ser- 
pent over  assemblies  engaged  in  the  mystic  riles  of  the  Vandona 
in  and  near  this  city.  In  nearly  all  such  assemblies,  a  few 
debased  white  persons,  who  had  let  themselves  down  to  an  equali- 
ty with  the  negro  race,  were  found  among  the  idolaters  of  the 
ophite  reptile,  and  like  them,  its  slave.  The  worship  of  the  ser- 
pent, under  the  name  of  Vandoua,  was  introduced  into'  New 
Orleans  and  the  older  parishes  of  Louisiana  at  a  very  early  period 
by  imported  Africans.  In  some  of  the  parishes  a  considerable 
number  of  the  dark  skin  immigrants,  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
affiliated  so  far  with  the  Africans  as  practically  to  disregard,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  natural  distinctions  of  race.  Many  turned  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  became  the  idolators  of  the  ser- 
pent. Their  heel  has  been  sadly  bruised  thereby,  as  they  have 
made  no  progress  in  civilization.  They  have  retrograded  instead 
of  advanced.  Idolators  are  unimprovable.  The  unimprovable 
Creoles  of  Louisiana  are  not  the  Creoles  generally,  but  only  that 
portion  of  them  who  have  been  chained  by  their  master,  the  ser- 
pent, whom  they  worship  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

During  the  present  month  I  received  a  letter  from  an  intelligent 
physician,  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  practiced  medicine 
many  years  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lunday,  D.  A.  G.  Thornton,  an 
esteemed  friend  of  Judge  Overton,  of  Opelousas.  He  took  excep- 
tions to  the  doctrines  advanced  in  my  last  lecture  on  Feticism  and 
Serpent  Worshipping,  and  enumerated  a  number  of  facts  which 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation,  calculated,  as  he  supposed, 
to  overthrow  instead*  of  strengthening  it.  His  facts  went  to  show 
that,  in  a  circuit  of  eighty  miles,  in  that  region  of  Louisiana, 
there  are  many  non  progressive  settlements,  in  which  serpent 
worshipping  is  not  confined  to  the  negro  population,  but  is  even 
prevalent  among  the  Creoles  of  the  white  race.     *'Many  of  the 
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French  Creoles,"  he  says,  •* worship  the  snake."  "They  believe 
only  in  the  snake  as  God."  ''  They  are  an  exceedingly  ignorant 
people."  '*They  transport  that  reptile  in  gourds,  and  profess  to 
talk  to  it  and  find  out  their  enemies  through  its  means,  and  to 
learn  from  it  how  to  punish  them."  <'No  one  who  has  not  lived 
among  them  could  ever  dream  of  such  ignorance  and  degraded 
habits." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  this  city,  in  an  admirable  discourse 
delivered  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  took  the  position,  that  ^'  the 
colored  race  among  us  had,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  been 
confided  to  American  freemen  in  trust,  and  to  fulfil  that  trust  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery,  as  now  existing,  is  absolutely 
essential,"  and  *'  that  for  us,  as  now  situated,  the  duty  is  plain  of 
possessing  and  transmitting  it  with  the  freest  scope  for  its  natural 
development  and  extension." 

*•  We  should  at  once,"  says  the  Rev.  Doctor,  "  lift  ourselves 
intelligently  to  the  highest  moral  frround,  and  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  that  we  hold  our  trust  from  God."  <*  We  will  stand  by  our 
trust,  and  God  be  with  the  right."  '*  The  argument  which  en- 
forces this  providential  trust  is  simple  and  condensed."  ''The 
duty  of  maintaining  it  is  bound  upon  us  as  the  constituted  guar- 
dians of  the  slaves  themselves."  **  fVe  know  better  than  others 
that  every  attribute  of  their  character  fits  them  for  dependence  and 
servitude.'*  **  No  calamity  can  befall  them  greater  than  the  loss 
of  that  protection  they  enjoy  under  our  patriarchal  system.  In- 
deed, the  experiment  has  been  grandly  trjed  of  precipitating 
upon  them  freedom,  and  the  dismal  results  are  before  us  in  sta- 
tistics that  astonish  the  world.  With  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
earth  in  their  possession,  and  with  the  advantage  of  long  disci- 
pline as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  their  constitutional  indolence  has 
converted  the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  sea  into  a  howling 
waste."  <*  They  call  upon  us,  their  providential  guardians,  to  be 
protected."  '*  I  know,"  says  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  that 
this  argument  will  be  scoflfed  abroad  as  the  hypocritical  cover 
thrown  over  our  own  cupidity  and  selfishness,  but  every  Southern 
master  knows  its  truth  and  feels  its  power."  It  would  not  be 
scofied  abroad  if  the  Christian  world  could  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  momentous  truth,  that  the  negro  must,  from  necessity,  be  the 
slave  of  man  or  the  slave  of  Satan. 

That  •*  every  attribute  of  character  which  fits  them  for  depend- 
ence and  servitude  and  unfits  them  for  freedom,"  is  the  result  of 
the  physical  law  under  consideration.  The  negatively  elective 
energy  of  the  Nigritian  race  makes  them  the  slaves  of  the  despot 
or  some  other  fetish  or  evil  influence  when  not  under  the  super- 
visatory  care  and  guardianship  of  the  positively  elective  repub- 
lican Caucasians,  their  natural  masters.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  saw 
that  every  attribute  of  the  negro  character  fitted  them  for  depend- 
ence and  servitude,  but  did  not  know  why.     They  knew  that  they 
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were  natural  masters  of  the  servile  negro  race,  and  hence,  in 
framtng  th6  Constitutk)'n,  they  studiously  avoided  calling  this 
natural  relation  alavtryy  or  the  negroes  of  the  United  States  slaves^ 
because,  these  terms  would  have  conveyed  erroneous  ideas  of  the 
institution  which  the  negroes  are  subjected  to  in  the  land  of 
republican  liberty.  They  are  not  slaves  or  their  government 
slavery ^  in  the  European  sense  of  those  terms,  but  *^ persons  held 
to  service  or  labor^*  in  their  normal  social  relation — and,  conse- 
qoe nt I y,  are  designated  ir^dte  Constitution  as  ^^ persons  held  to 
service  or  labor/*  and  nor  as  slaves.  They  are  under  a  patri- 
archial  form  qf  government  best  calculated  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, add  to  their  happiness,  and  develop  their  mental  and 
mor^l  faculties.  There  is  not  a  slave,  properly  so  called,  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  wise  in  advising  i\^  com- 
mon error  of  callinor  them  slaves. 

"God  discerns  His  presence,"  says  John  Calvin,  "by  signs  or 
phenomena."  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  familiar 
with  the  works  of  Calvin,  and  saw  in  signs  or  phenomena,  th» 
the  free  men  of  America  were  the  natural  guardians  of  the  nr 
groes.  Neither  they  nor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  on  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  moral  and  religious  stand-point,  could  discover, 
from  any  signs  or  phenomena,  the  presence  of  God  among  free 
negroes  or  those  who  were  left  to  themselves  in  Africa.  If  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Palmer  had  looked  at  the  free  negroes  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  with  the  histories  of  Morean  de  Saint  Mery  and  Gustave 
D'Alaux  in  hand,  he  wpuld  have  discovered  the  presence  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  influence  among  them  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent, 
which  those  of  Hayti  have  been  worshipping  as  a  god  and  serv- 
ing as  slaves  ever  since  they  lost  u-hite  masters.  Whoever  looks 
for  the  signs  and  phenomena,  indicating  the  presence  of  God 
among  the  free  negroes  of  the  New  England  and  the  lake  States, 
will  find  none  among  the  negroes,  while  they  will  see  many 
ominous  phenomena  indicating  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  Divine 
presence  from  the  white  people.  Every  one  sees  and  acknowl- 
edges that  the  free  negro  himself  is  out  of  the  church  in  those 
Stat(*s,  though  his  effigy  has  been  introduced  and  retained  in  the 
mask  of  those,  while  he  himself  is  an  outcast,  inhabiting  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries  and  the  abodes  of  vice  and  wretchedness. 
But  ever  one  does  not  so  clearly  see  the  ends  aimed  at  by  British 
policy  in  moving  weak  consciences  and  misdirecting  sympathies 
in  favor  of  a  weak  idol  which  has  be#»n  the  fruitful  source  of  so 
much  discord  and  #chism.  That  the  ends  are  sinister  no  one  can 
doubt,  since  British  judges,  in  obedience  to  that  policy,  have 
granted  indulgences  to  negro  slaves,  as  in  the  late  case  of  the 
murderer  Anderson,  to  break  the  sixth  commandment  with  impu- 
nity. The  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  casting  his  eyes  over  th«  Southern 
States,  looking  for  the  signs  and  phenomena  as  indicating  the 
presence  of  God,  saw   many  of  them  scattered  in  and    through 
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that  normal  relation  of  ihe  negro  to  the  white  man  called  slavery, 
very  properly  concluded,  **  that  it  is  an  institution  underiyinflf 
and  supporting  the  material  interests  of  civilization,  moral  iknd 
Christian  progress,  and  ought  to  be  sustained  and  extended  at  all 
hazards  by  the  united  South,  as  a  sacred  trust  confided  to  the 
Southern  Slates  for  safe-keeping  by  an  all-wise  and  benefident 
Providence."  Taking  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view  of'the 
whole  question,  he  clearly  saw  ih^  the  institution  was  right 
under  the  moral  law;  but  he  did  not^eem  to  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  physical  law,  sufliciently  potent  Xp  sustain  the 
institution  against  the  combined  powers  of  the  Northern  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  to  overthrow  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  there  is  a  physical  law  impressed  upon  the  black  laborers 
**  who^gather  the  blooms  upon  Southern  fields  that  feed  the  spin- 
dles of  the  looms  of  America  and  Europe,"  which  superceded 
the  necessity  of  a  standing  army  or  a  police  force  to  keep  them 
in  subjection  to  the  government  of  the  whip,  to  tie  their  hands 
that  British  judges  had  untied,  against  rebellion  and  murder. 
The  existence  of  that  law  was  first  announced  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  a  few  weeks  ago.  Its  essence  consists  in  the  nega- 
tively elective  energy  of  African  negroes  and  the  positively  elect- 
ive energy  of  the  republican-American  while  men.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  mistaken  by  some  journalists  and  members  of  the  Acade- 
my as  a  theory  or  an  hypothesis,  instead  of  a  law  of  nature^  and 
proof  was  dcMnanded  of  the  quo  mbdo  of  its  action. 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  learned  editors,  essayists  and  objectors 
that  an  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  a  supposition,  not  proved,  but 
assumed  to  account  for  something  not  understood.  A  theory  is 
founded  on  principles  well  understood,  but  adduced  to  give  a 
plausi  ble  explanation  of  phenomena  arising  from  unknown  causes. 
A  physical  law  is  a  rule  established  by  the  Creator,  and  is  re- 
stricted to  express  the  fact  that  certain  motives  changes  and 
relations  uniformly  take  place  under  certain  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances. Unlike  an  hypotliesis  or  theory,  no  explanation  is 
needed  for  its  reception  other  than  the  facts  derived  from  obser- 
vation. In  Scriptural  language,  physical  laws  are  called  ordi- 
nances of  heaven.  Many  theories  and  hypotheses  were  invented 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  weight  and  the  tendency  of  matter 
toward  other  matter,  until,  finally,  they  were  all  superseded  by 
the  discovery  of  that  physical  law  called  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, announcing  the  existence  of  the  truth  that  every  portion 
of  matter  attracts  and  is  attracted  directly  as  to  its  quantity,  and 
indirectly  as  to  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  attracting  body. 
When  first  announced  ii  was  mistaken  for  a  theory  or  hypothesis, 
because  the  phrase  ^*  attraction  of  gravitation*' seemed  to  imply 
the  existence  of  a  medium  between  the  bodies  attracted,  and 
proof  was  demanded  of  nature  of  tliai  medium;  like  proof  is 
now  demanded,  both  by  the  French  and  English  savans  of  New 
Orleans,  of  the  nature  of  the  medium  subjecting  ihe  negro  lo  the 
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white  man,  and  when  released  from  the  white  man,  subjecting 
him  to  the  serpent  or  to  other  evil  influences.  The  truth  that  he 
is  thus  subjected  rests  upon  the  facts  derived  from  observation, 
made  in  America  and  Africa,  and  not  upon  theories  concocted  in 
Europe,  or  upon  closet  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  any 
medium.  Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  physical  law, 
compelling  the  negro  to  be  the  slave  of  the  white  man,  or  the 
slave  of  the  serpent,  a  very  candid  and  able  article  reviewing  it 
appeared  in  the  French  columns  of  the  New  Orleans  *'  Bee/' 
over  the  signature  of  that  ripe  scholar,  H.  Vignaud,  Esq.  Al- 
though he  mistook  it  for  a  theory,  instead  of  a  physical  law,  he 
.entered  so  fully  into  the  animus  of  the  lecture  on  Fiticism  and 
serpent  worshipping,  as  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  high 
importance  of  the  matters  discussed,  and  their  bearings  in  placing 
the  institutions  of  the  South  on  an  impregnable  basis.  He  rec- 
ognized, in  the  language  announcing,  **that  the  negro  must  be 
the  slave  of  the  white  man  or  the  slave  of  the  serpent,"  that 
form  of  trope  called  a  synechdoche,  where  a  species  is  put  for 
the  genus.  The  evil  spirit,  or  devil,  which  gains  the  mastery 
over  the  negro,  when  not  under  the  protection  and  supervisatory 
care  of  the  white  man,  although  located  in  the  serpent,  by  the 
idolaters  of  Guinea,  Congo  and  Yoruba  (where  the  ancestors  of 
our  Southern  slaves  were  brought),  finds  also  a  habitation  and 
home  in  many  other  natural  and  artificial  bodies,  known  as  fet- 
iches now,  but  formerly  as  the  idols  of  Canaan.  M.  Vignaud 
was  too  good  a  logician  to  found  any  argument  against  the  law, 
that  '*  the  negro  must  be  the  slave  of  the  white  man  or  the  slave  of 
the  serpent,**  upon  the  circumstances  that  all  the  so-called  free 
negroes,  whether  in  Africa  or  America,  are  not,  literally  speak- 
ing, the  idolators  of  the  ophite  reptile.  Nor  did  he  fall,  as  some 
others  did,  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  word  serpent  was 
used  either  metaphorically  or  metonymically;  but  that  an  actual 
ophite  god  was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  as 
the  master  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Nigrilian  race  abroad  in  the 
world,  whether  in  Africa  or  America,  who  are  not  obeying  the 
Divine  injunction  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of  '<  servant  of  ser- 
vants" to  the  white  man.  He  saw  that  the  elliptical  expression, 
in  which  the  law  was  announced,  left  room  to  supply  the  ellipsis 
with  any  other  substance,  besides  the  serpent,  with  a  body  for 
the  evil  spirit  (the  negro's  old  master)  to  dwell  in,  whether  in 
the  form  of  an  idol,  an  African  fetich  or  an  American  whisky 
bottle.  It  is  a  historical  truth  that  the  high  priests  of  the  indi- 
gracious  superstition  of  Africa  have  located  the  demon,  whom 
they  worship  in  Guinea,  Yoruba,  Congo  and  in  Hayti,  in  the 
body  of  the  living  serpent.  The  serpent  is  not  a  symbol  of  the 
god  of  the  African  idolators,  but  the  god  himself  in  bodily 
presence. 

Although  M.  Vignaud,  probably,  never  read  John  Calvin,  who 
draws  a  clear  distinction  between  true  religion  and  fanaticism, 
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defining  the  former  "  as  a  reflection  of  the  Divine  image  into  the 
soul  of  man,  liberating  it  from  evil  and  leading  to  a  life  of  s^ood 
and  useful  works;  while  the  latter  reflects  back  upon  the  soul  the 
image  of  the  evil  propensities  residing  in  the  animal  organism  or 
flesh,  blackening  the  heart  and  leading  to  a  life  of  crime;"  he 
entered  so  fully  into  the  sentiments  of  the  lecture  as  to  perceive 
that  so  far  from  the  doctrines  contained  therein  being,  as  some  of 
less  intelligence  supposed,  in  opposition  to  the  Bible  or  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  harmonized  beautifully  therewith ;  for  he  says : 
''  Dana  V esprit  de  son  auteur  le  serpent  eat  tincamation  du  diable." 
With  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  imponderable  matter,  M.  Yig' 
naud  seemed  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  serpent  being  the 
best  mirror  for  the  negro  to  see  himself  iu,  and  seeing  himself  to 
see  his  old  master,  Satan,  and  become  the  slave  of  his  own  sinful 
nature;  and  that  the  whip  has  been  mercifully  put  into  the  hands 
of  American  republicans  to  be  used  no  further  than  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cast  out  the  devil  and  liberate  the  Africans 
from  the  chains  that  bind  them  to  vice  and  barbarism.  Nothing 
can  so  effectually  do  that  as  the  entirety  of  the  positive  power  of 
the  white  man,  under  a  republican  Government,  ti;/io  has  parted 
with  none  of  his  sovereignty ,  because  the  impressibility  of  the 
African  character  to  evil  influences  is  too  great  to  be  effectually 
counteracted  by  monarchists,  or  such  half  way  freemen  as  the 
British  and  Spanish,  or  by  the  negro  himself,  and  from  necessity, 
unless  he  has  a  true  democrat  for  his  master,  he  becomes  their 
slave.  M.  Vignaud  states  the  doctrine  in  the  following  words: 
"  Le  negre  est  necessairementy  condamne  a  entre  ou  Vesclave  du  ser- 
pent ou  celi  du  blanc,  V influence  qui  emanedu  serpent  est  malicieuse, 
funeste  et  destructible  de  toute  notion  du  bien,  Celle  qui  emane  du 
bhnc  est  salutaire  et  essentiellement  civilisatrice.  U  suit  de  Id^  que 
sous  Paction  du  courant  electrique  qui  emane  du  serpent^  le  negre 
s'abandonne  d  tous  Its  mauvats  penchants  et  s*enfonce  dans  une  bar- 
barie  d'oii  il  lui  est  impossible  de  sortias  par  lui — meme  ;  tenuis  que 
sous  Paction  qui  emane  du  blanc,  il  se  releve,  devient  accessible  a  la 
notion  du  6ien,  et  s'affranchit  des  liens  ce  la  barbaric  pour  entrer  dans 
les  votes  de  la  civilisation."  The  establishment  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  law  would  put  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  on  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  basis  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  the 
only  possible  means  to  liberate  the  African  from  idolatry  and  bar- 
barism, and  to  place  them  on  the  high-road  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  M.  V.  was  so  warmed  by  the  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  such  a  law  of  nature  that  he  wrote  a  very  able 
essay  upon  it,  and  seemed  very  reluctant  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  facts  to  prove  the  existence  of 
imponderable  electric  or  magnetic  chains  tying  the  negro  to  the 
republican  white  man,  or  similar  chains  of  a  weaker  kind  tying 
him  to  other  masters  or  to  the  serpent,  when  his  republican  mas- 
ter sets  him  free,  as  it  is  called,  or  when  his  master  is  a  monarch- 
ist instead  of  free  man,  and  governs  his  negro  like  kings  govern 
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their  subjects,  by  physical  instead  of  moral  power.    No  monarch- 
ist succeeds  in  governing  negroes  as  republicans  do.      With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Americanized  Spanish  subjects  in   Cuba,  no 
monarchists  haye  ever  succeeded  in  making  negroes  happy  and 
their  labor  profitable,  because  slaves  themselves,  they  lack  the 
moral  power  that  republicans  possess  of  governing  negroes,  as 
children  are  governed  by  the  rod  instead  of  the  musket  and  bayo- 
net.    M.  Vignaud  asked  if  it  were  a  fact,  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, that  either  the  serpent  or  the  white  man  possessed  any  posi- 
tive power  over  the  nejfro  by  virtue  of  any  magnetic  or  mystic 
influence  whatever?     As  far  as  the  mystic  power  of  the  white 
man  over  (he  Nigritian  is  concerned,  the  editor  of  the  "  Delta" 
answers  his  question.    In  his  comments  on  the  lecture  on  Feticism 
and  serpent  worshipping  he  declares  :   **  li  is  a  fact  that  it  U  the 
nature  of  the  Nigritian  race  te  be  subject  to  the  white  race  when  the 
two  are  brought  in  contact.     It  is  a  fact  that  this  subjectivity  span" 
taneously  develops  itself  into  what  ts  called  African  slavery.     It  is 
a  fact  that  this  species  of  slavery  has  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
results  to  the  subjects  as  well  as  to  the  dominant  race.       He  ought 
to  have  added,  if  the  white  man  be  free  himself.     The  learned 
Frenchman  is   respectfully  referred   to   the   same    sources  from 
which   the  editor  of  the  **  Delta  "  derived  his  proof  of  the  fact. 
If  that  be  not  sufficient,  he  will  find  the  fact  doubly  demonstrated, 
beyond   all  doubt  or  question,  in  a  work  recently  published  in 
New   York,  by  Dr.  J.   H.  Van  Everie,  entitled    "  Negroes    and 
Negro  Slavery — the  First  an  Inferior  Race,  the  Latter  its  Normal 
Condition."     A  work  which  requires  only  to  be  generally  read  to 
set  the  disturbing  question  of  negro  slavery  at  rest  for  ever,  as  far 
as  the  republican  Government  are  concerned.     In  regard  to  the 
influence  of  the  serpent  over  the  negro,  which  M.  Vignaud  did 
not  think   was  sufficiently  proved,  the  compass  of  a  single  dis- 
course was   not  sufficient  to  contain  the  evidence  filling  several 
volumes.     The   **  History  of  St.   Domingo,"  by  Morean  de  Saint 
Mery,  in  two  large  volumes,  published  the  last  century,  and  that 
of  Gustave  D'Alaux,  entitled    "  L'Empereur  Soulouque,"    pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  few  years  ago,  were  exhibited  to  the  examination 
of  the  members  of  the  Academy,  as  abounding  with  direct  proofs 
of  the   positive  power  exercised   by  the  serpent  over  the  negro, 
together  with  a  manuscript  letter  from  the  Hon.  C.  De  Blanc,  Jr., 
estimating  the  number  of  negroes  In  New  Orleans,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  serpent,  at  about  one  thousand.     If  further  proof  be 
required,  beyond  what  all. the  reliably  histories  of  Africa  aflford,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  lengthy  lecture  of  that  able   lawyer,  Rufus 
Waples,  Esq.,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  published  in 
the  *^  Sunday  Delta,''  17th  April.     He  deduces  many  interesting 
facts  to  prove,  that  instead  of  the  serpent  exercising  any  positive 
electric,  magnetic  or  mystic  power  over  the  negro,  the  latter  exer- 
cises a   positive  power  over  the   former.     He  states,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  gentleman  well  known  as  occupying  a  high  position  in 
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New  Orleans :  '*  That  he  has  repeatedly  seen  an  old  African 
approach  a  rattlesnake  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  while  he  made 
a  musical  humming  with  his  lips,  and  thus  completely  fascinated 
the  snake;  has  seen  him  take  up  the  serpent  in  his  hand:^,  dally 
with  it,  put  it  around  his  neck,  and  sport  with  it  at  pleasure,  and 
many  other  residents  of  the  city  haye  seen  the  same  feats  per- 
formed/' He  might  have  added,  that  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  many  more  of  the  former,  have  seen  similar  feats  per- 
formed ;  few,  however,  of  them  have  had  the  courage  to  announce 
what  they  have  seen  to  the  public  for  fear  of  being  discredited  or 
ridiculed.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  will  be  seen 
from  examining  the  old  encyclopsBdias,  travellers  reported  that 
the  negro  huts  of  Africa  were  swarming  with  domesticated  snakes, 
and  that  in  Guinea  and  Congo  the  serpent  was  the  God  of  the 
country.  Whether,  in  the  instances  quoted  by  Waples,  the  ne- 
groes exerted  a  positive,  electric,  or  controlling  power  over  the 
serpent,  as  he  supposes,  or  the  serpents,  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tive power,  influenced  the  negroes  to  handle  them  in  the  familiar 
manner  related,  is  a  question,  whichever  way  decided,  of  minor 
importance.  The  important  question  is,  whether  the  negro  and 
serpent  are  tied  together  by  electro-magnetic,  or  other  mystic 
chains  or  not?  The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Waples  are  very  valu- 
able, as  they  prove  that  they  are  thua  tied  together — that  a  sympa- 
thy connects  them  of  the  most  wonderful  kind.  It  will  be  seen, 
by  referring  to  the  essay  of  M.  Vignaud,  published  in  French, 
that  he  quoted  from  a  copy  of  the  lecture  on  Fiticism  first  printed, 
in  which,  from  an  error  in  the  proofs,  the  negro  was  put  in  the 
positive,  etc.,  and  the  serpent  in  the  negative  f  precisely  the  rela- 
tion which  Mr.  Waples  supposes  to  exist  between  the  two, 
instead  of  the  relation  alleged  in  the  lecture.  M.  Vignaud,  how- 
ever, warned  the  reader,  that  this  apparent  contradiction,  the 
author  (myself)  had  made  of  his  own  doctrine,  would  not  over- 
throw it,  if  the  fact  were  established,  that  the  serpent  and  negro 
were  actually,  as  alleged,  associated  together  by  electric  currents. 
He  went  into  an  explanation  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  showing 
how  bodies,  united  by  electrical  currents,  could  change  the  rela- 
tion of  positive  or  negative  toward  each  other.  An  introduction 
of  a  third  substance  might  entirely  reverse  the  relations.  What 
he  wanted  was  proof  of  any  extraordinary  sympathetic  relation 
or  affinity  established  by  nature  between  the  serpent  and  the 
negro.  Mr.  Waples  has  given  him  the  proof,  ample  proof,  if  his 
facts  be  correct,  of  the  existence  of  a  powerful  influence  or 
affinity  between  them. 

He  brought  forward  a  great  many  facts  in  regard  to  serpent 
worshipping,  derived  from  ancient  history.  He  omitted  to  tell 
his  audience  that  the  serpent  worshipping  among  the  ancients  all 
belonged  to  the  negro  races,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Louisiana 
of  a  few  while  people  of  a  degraded  caste.  The  oracle,  the  god 
Adar,  of  the  Canaanites,  the  pillar  of  which  was  called  Abbadir,. 
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from  Ab  and  Adir,  meaning  serpent  deity,  was  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Waples  as  being  for  ages  the  headquarters  of  the  serpent  wor- 
shippers. The  Canaanites  were  negroes,  as  I  proved  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  monograph,  published  in  the  '*  Cluarterly  Review,'' 
of  this  city,  October,  1842,  entitled  <<  Canaan  Identified  in  the 
Ethiopian/'  Cush  and  his  descendants  were  serpent  worship- 
pers, as  proved  by  the  historical  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Waples. 
No  language  can  make  a  man  blacker  than  the  Hebrew  makes 
Cush. 

The  editor  of  the  *'  Delta  "  begged  to  take,  for  the  present,  cum 
grana,  the  existence  of  any  mystic  influence  between  the  serpent 
and  the  negro;  but,  at  that  time,  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
vast  amount  of  evidence  since  collected  by  Mr.  Waples,  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  such  an  influence.     Although  he  did  not 
think  that  a  failure  to  prove  a  more  intimate  influence  or  power 
of  the  white  race  over  the  black,  than  might  be  accounted  for  as 
due  to  the  obeah  force,  mesmerism,  and  to  differences  in  physical 
and  mental  organizations  in  individuals  of  the  same  race,  to  which 
he  thought  it  logical  to  add,  a  similar  influence  operating  between 
races  in  like  manner,  and  for  like  causes,  would  essentially  damage 
the  argument  for  African   slavery ;  yet  he  evidently  suspected, 
with  M.  Vignaud,  that  there  might  be,  in  addition,  some  special 
or  more  powerful  influence,  existing  in  nature,  compelling  the 
negro,  from  necessity,  to  be  the  slave  of  man  or  Satan.     Facts 
prove  that  all  the  so-called  free  negroes  are  under  Satanic  influ- 
ences.    The  truth  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  of  nature  would 
disclose  not  only  the  right  and  justice  of  our  slaveholding  insti- 
tutions, but  their  impregnability  against  British,  Northern  and 
all  monarchal  efforts  to  overthrow  them.     In  Guido  Rena*s  cele- 
brated fresco,  the  Aurora,  on  the  ceiling  of  a  magnificent  room  of 
the  Pavilion  of  the  Palazzo  Rostriglioso,  in  Rome,  there  are  no 
trace-chains,  harness  or  bridles  of  ponderable  or  visible  materials 
fHStening  the  four  fiery-fooled  horses,  iEihon,  Phlegon,  Pyroisand 
Eous,  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun;  nor  chains  on  the  arms  of  the 
mythological  beings  representing  the  hours  of  labor  in  attendance 
upon  the  curriculum  of  Apollo  ;  nor  any  police  or  gens  d'armee,  to 
make  them  perform  the  various  duties  of  the  day.     A  more  beau-, 
tiful  and   truthful   picture  of  that  normal  relation  of  Africans  to 
American  republicans  called    negro  slavery  it  would   be  impos- 
sible to  draw  or  to  con(;eive  of,  than  that  of  the  Aurora  of  Guido, 
the  finest  fresco  at  Rome.     In  the  mythological  tableau  the  daily 
labors  consist  in  driving  Non  and  Somnas  away,  sprinkling  the 
earth  with  dew,  and  clothing  everything  upon  its  surface  in  robes 
of, light  by  parties  guided,  directed   and   governed   by  no  other 
physical   agent   than   the  lines  in  the  hands  of  Apollo.     In   the 
tableau  spread  out  before  us  in  the  Confederate  States  the  parties 
engaged  in  clothing  the  world  are  guided   and   governed  by  no 
other  physical  agent,  than   the  whip   in   the  hands  of  the  while 
man.     The  electrical  and  magneiical   attractions,  and  chords  of 
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sympathy  and  afTection,  uniting  the  celestials  in  harmonious 
action,  though  not  depicted  by  the  artist  of  the  Aurora,  are  recog- 
nized as  existing  by  the  enchanted  beholder.  Similar  attractions, 
sympathies  and  affections  bind  the  parties  together  in  the  terres- 
trial picture,  and  spread  before  us,  in  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  superseding  the  necessity  for  prison  and  chains  or  a 
military  force  in  their  government. 
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This  book,  though  cleverly  written,  not  only  disappoints  but 
disgusts  the  reader.  It  disappoints  him  because  it  contains  no 
account  or  description  of  the  peculiar  organization,  drill  and  tac- 
tics of  the  Zouaves.  All  the  information  vouchsafed  to  us  on 
that  subject  is,  that  their  tactics  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
chasseurs  au  pied.  This  is  to  resolve  one  difficulty  by  starling 
another,  for  the  common  reader  knows  as  little  of  the  drill  of  the 
chasseurs  au  pied  as  of  the  Zouaves.  However,  we  hereby  ascer- 
tain this  important  fact,  that  the  Zouaves  are  not  a  set  of  mounte- 
banks, Indian  jugglers,*  or  circus  performers,  like  the  rogues, 
paupers  and  murderers  whom  Col.  Ellsworth  has  brought  to 
Washington  to  cleanse  New  York  of  its  criminals  and  to  pillage 
the  South — or  better  still,  as  food  for  Southern  powder.  Nor  do 
they  resemble  the  Arab  troops  of  the  same  name,  except  in  dress. 
Vet  they  have  distinctive  peculiarities  which  the  author  carefully 
endeavors  to  conceal,  but  which  the  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail 
to  discover.  They  are  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  with  few  ties 
to  attach  them  to  society  or  to  life ;  men  who  live  on  excitement, 
whether  of  liquor  or  of  battle,  in  order  to  blunt  the  stings  of  con- 
science which  beset  them  when  they  soberly  review  their  past 
lives;  human  blood  hounds,  whose  supreme  happiness  consists  in 
shedding  human  blood  without  cause  or  provocation.  They  are 
worse  men  than  the  murderers  in  Macbeth,  for  they  shed  blood 
not  from  necessity,  but  from  habit  and  from  choice.  Yet,  as  they, 
in  some  respects,  resemble  those  murderers,  and  Col.  Ellsworth's 
Zouaves  and  the  balance  of  the  Northern  troops  in  Washington 
resemble  those  murderers  much  more,  we  will  quote  from  Shakes- 
peare a  passage  appropriate  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion  : 

2  Mur. — I  am  one,  my  liege, 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  bufFcts  of  the  world 
Have  so  incensed,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur. — And  I  another, 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it  or  be  rid  on*t. 

Such  are  the  Zouaves  of  France  and  of  our  North. 
Those  ot  France  are  a  sort  of  standing  forlorn  hope,  who  lead 
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every  desperate  assault,  and  fight  from  no  other  motive  or  incen- 
tive than  the  love  of  blood  and  of  danger.  So  far  from  discover- 
ering  any  ill-feeling  toward  the  Arabs  or  the  Russians,  whom 
they  delighted  to  encounter  and  to  slaughter,  they  seemed  as  fond 
of  them  as  the  huntsman  of  the  game  which ^^ he  kills,  and  re- 
served all  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  their  allies«  the  Turks. 
The  ri|rht  or  the  wrong  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fight  is  not  once 
alluded  to,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  a  subject  of  reflection.  In 
fact,  they  are  the  latest  and  vilest  outgrowth  of  that  professional 
war  spirit  which  was  originated  and  fostered  by  the  elder  Napo- 
leon, and  those  human  butchers,  his  coarse  and  vulgar  marshals. 
Napoleon,  to  the  last,  was  a  mere  adventurer,  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion and  calling— a  soldier  of  fortune.  This  he  confessed,  when, 
after  he  became  Emperor,  he  said,  ^'  He  was  only  happy  and  at 
home  whilst  in  camp.*'  Until  his  day,  wars  had  been  carried  on 
by  republics  or  hereditary  princes  to  defeat  or  enforce  some  dis- 
puted right.  He,  his  marshals  and  his  men,  fought  from  a  love 
of  blood,  of  plunder  and  of  glory,  just  as  do  the  Zouaves. 

Infidels  all,  their  infidelity  descended  from  the  field  of  religion 
down  into  that  of  morals.  Truth  and  honesty  were  in  as  little 
repute  among  their  men  as  virtue  and  chastity  among  their 
women.  Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  demoralize  mankind  as 
<'  Napoleonic  ideas.*'  Those  ideas  constitute  the  negation  of  all 
that  is  respectable,  true  or  time-honored  in  religion,  morals  or 
politics.  They  a^e  the  ideas  which  make  Europe  a  seething  caul- 
dron of  infidelity,  anarchy,  socialism  and  revolutionary  ardor — 
ideas  which  impel  the  North  to  make  war  upon  the  South. 

The  present  Emperor  is  a  better  man,  and  a  far  more  judicious 
and  intelligent  man,  than  his  uncle.  His  wars  have  all  been 
undertaken  for  just  causes,  been  conducted  with  signal  ability 
and  success,  and  been  attended  with  no  unnecessary  bloodshed. 
The  uncle  possessed  genius,  but  being  without  either  a  moral  or 
religious  nature,  he  was  singularly  devoid  of  judgment.  His 
undertakings  were  remarkable  for  their  stupendous  folly  and 
absurdity,  and  hence  his  defeats  were  far  grander  than  his  victor- 
ies. If  the  most  injudicious  of  men  be  the  wisest  of  men — if  the 
worst  of  men,  he  who  sheds  most  of  human  gore,  inflicts  most  of 
human  misery  on  his  country,  on  mankind,  and  finally  on  him- 
self, be  a  great  man,  then  surely  the  elder  Napoleon  was  the 
greatest  of  men.  A  false  estimate  of  his  character  is  too  preva- 
lent at  the  South,  and  may  do  much  to  impair  that  pure  morality, 
religions  faith  and  political  conservatism  that  now  distinguish 
her.  We  believe  the  present  Emperor  to  be  a  wise,  amiable, 
prudent,  far-seeing  man,  and  we  would  like  to  see  the  South  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  him  and  witli  Prance;  but  let  us 
beware  not  to  cultivate  his  "Napoleonic  Ideas."  Imitate  his 
practice,  but  avoid  his  theory. 

The  author  uf  llie  Zouaves  carefully  abstains  from  giving  us 
any  account  of  tlie   private   life   and   character  of  the   Zouaves, 
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except  to  inform  us  that  they  were  very  inventive  and  ingenious 
in  contrivancy  to  render  their  camp-life  comfortable.  In  a  single 
instance  he  departs  from  his  usual  reticence  and  secretiveness  on 
this  subject,  and,  from  that  we  infer,  that  the  French  Zouaves,  as 
a  body,  are  men  of  bad  character.  They  are  about  to  depart  from 
Africa  for  the  Crimea,  and  are  all  exceedingly  anxious  to  start  on 
the  expedition^  Alluding  to  this  the  author  says  :  **  The  Colonel, 
taking  a  skilful  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  thus  manifested, 
announced,  in  order,  that  every  man  convicted  of  a  serious  breach 
of  discipline  should  positively  be  deprived  of  the  honor  of  making 
the  Eastern  campaign.  This  was  enough.  From  that  day,  during 
the  whole  of  the  three  consecutive  months  of  February,  March 
and  April,  which  the  regiment  passed  at  Orsn  and  Algiers,  in 
company  with  the  various  other  troops  destined  for  the  expedition, 
the  second  Zouaves  set  an  example  of  virtue,  for  'which  it  had 
certainly  not  got  the  credit  before." 

Such  soldiers  do  very  well  as  an  adjunct  to  an  orderly,  moral, 
regularly  disciplined  army,  but  are  not  fit  to  form  the  staple  of  the 
army.  Thay  are  often  intractable  and  breed  confusion,  and  thus 
thwart  the  plan  of  a  battle  or  campaign.  Cozan's  Tenth  Legion 
and  Napoleon's  Guard  were  not  brigands  and  lawless  banditti,  like 
the  Zouaves,  but  men  of  good  moral  character,  who  practiced 
strictly  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  on 
which  such  a  corps  is  founded;  that  is,  *<We  will  frighten  our 
enemy  by  letting  loose  a  band  of  devils  and  blood  hounds  among 
them."  It  is  little  better  than  the  Yankee  notion  of  stirring  up 
servile  insurrection. 

The  book  commences  in  Africa  and  gives  us  some  very  inter- 
esting glimpses  of  Arabic  life  in  Africa,  and  of  its  diversined  and 
romantic  scenery.  The  author  possesses  fine  descriptive  powers, 
and,  had  he  written  less  about  marches  and  sieges  and  battles, 
and  more  about  localities  and  cities  and  countries,  and  described 
more  fully  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various  people  he  met 
with,  his  book  would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful. 
The  southern  part  of  Algeria  is  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
Sahara  Desert.  It  is  diversified  by  mountain  chains,  vast  sandy 
plains — arid,  sultry,  and  without  vegetation — and  beautiful  oases, 
covered  with  the  richest  vegetation  and  the  noblest  trees,  irrigated 
by  cool  and  grateful  rivulets,  and  inhabited  by  many  tribes  of 
wandering  Arabs. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  town  of  Laghouat,  situated 
in  one  of*  those  oases  : 

"  As  before  said,  on  the  2d  of  December,  toward  three  o'clock  of  the 
afternoon,  Greneral  Pellisier's  light  column  came  suddenly  out  upon  an 
immense  plain.  To  the  lefl,  and  leagues  away  to  the  north,  the  eye  dis- 
cerned, stretching  well  across  the  horizon,  a  long  and  dark  green  line, 
slightly  indentcd,liere  and  there,  by  the  branches  of  a  forest  of  lofly  palm 
trees.  Rising  above  this  line  of  verdure  were  to  be  seen  the  blackened  tur- 
rets of  a  city  and  the  white  minarets  of  a  mosque.  At  sicht  of  this  scene, 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque  effect  of  which  was  something  new  to  their 
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eye,  the  Zouaves  were  not  slow  in  understanding  that  the  goal  of  their  long 
and  weary  journey  wa^  attained.  And  then  flashed  through  their  mind  an 
instantaneous  presentiment  of  the  admirable  creation  which  would  soon 
burst  in  all  its  splendor  upon  their  sight — giving  testimony,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  to  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  to  ELis  infinite  bounty,  thus  so 
lavishly  bestowed,  even  upon  those  who  are  doomed  to  dwell  amid  these 
fearful  wastes  of  burning  sand.  The  oasis  and  the  city  of  Laghouat  were, 
indeed,  before  them.  Situated  one  hundred  and  ten  leagues  to  the  south  of 
Algiers,  Laghouat  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  double  amphitheatre,  upon  the 
inner  sides  of  two  opposite  hills,  slanting  from  north-west  to  south-east.  With 
a  rocky  and  precipitous  ascent  from  the  outer  plains,  these  hills  stretch 
gently  down  toward  each  other,  imparting  in  this  way  to  the  city  the  appear- 
ance of  an  open  fan.  The  two  parts  of  this  quaint-looking  town  are  separated 
by  the  artificial  channel  of  a  small  stream,  the  Oued-Mzi,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  second  Zouaves  had  encamped  the  ni^ht  before.  Only'  a  few 
years  previously  and  the  oasis  alone  occupied  this  intervening  space. 

"  Laghouat,  at  the  period  of  General  rellisier's  arrival  before  its  walls, 
covered  an  area  of  two  thousand  metres  in  length  and  contained  seven 
hundred  houses.  With  its  low  portal  and  walled  court,  each  one  of  these 
was  independent  of  the  remaining  houses.  Built  of  sun-dried  brick,  without 
any  aid  from  lime,  they  were  all  of  a  uniform  brown  color,  which  threw 
something  of  an  air  of  mourning  over  the  whole  town.  The  most  noticeable 
edifice  was  the  Cashbah  of  Ben-Salcm,  in  the  south-western  part.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  large  quadrangular  houses,  each  of  two  stones  high,  and 
communicating  one  with  the  other;  the  upper  terraces  of  which  overlooked 
a  part  of  the  city,  and  were  defiladed  by  a  parapet,  whicli  caused  the  whole 
to  be  used  as  a  citadel.  Four  gates  let  into  the  walls,  at  the  out«r  base  of 
the  hills,  gave  admittance  into  the  town.  The  two  southern  gates  were  con- 
nected by  a  long  street,  which  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  cutting  it 
in  two.  The  defences  of  the  place  consisted  of  a  wall,  four  metres  in  height, 
which  entirely  surrounded  it,  and  along  which,  at  regular  intervals,  were 
towers  from  eight  to  ten  metres  in  heignt,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
and  h^o^ing  the  appearance  of  broad-bottomed  obelisks.  To  the  north  and 
south,  that  is,  at  either  end,  were  extensive  gardens,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  advanced  works,  and,  indeed,  of  very  admirable  ones,  for  being 
intei'sccted  in  every  direction  by  numerous  and  high  walls,  they  completely 
blocked  all  access  to  the  town.  The  total  superficies  of  all  these  gardens 
was  from  about  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  hectares  (about  four  thousand 
acres) ;  their  greatest  width  was  three  thousand  mwtres.  It  thus  appears 
that,  afler  having  reached  the  edge  of  the  oasis,  and  before  arriving  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  town,  the  columns  of  attack  would  still  have  to  cross  an 
extent  of' garden  space  near  twelve  hundred  metres  in  length,  and  which, 
if  resolutely  defended,  could  with  difficulty  be  taken  from  the  enemy. 

*^  The  oasis  of  Laghouat  teems  with  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  which  it  is  possible  U)  conceive.  The  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  pome- 
granate, and  all  the  fruit  trees  grown  in  the  south  of  France,  are  equally  at 
home  here.  But  the  indisputable  monarch  of  all  is  the  palm  tree — with  its 
lofly  bearing,  slender  and  elegant  shape,  and  evergreen  foliage.  There  were 
in  the  oasis,  when  the  French  troops  penetrated  it,  not  less  than  25,000  of 
these  valuable  trees — which  have  been  so  justly  denominated  the  "  kings  of 
the  desert*"  for  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  worUi  of 
the  palm  tree.  Not  only  is  it  most  valuable  in  itself — its  fruit,  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food  among  the  people  of  the  Zaliara — itself  their  great 
staple  and  most  unbounded  source  of  wealth — ^but  it  is  also  the  friend  and 
protector  of  other  trees.  Under  its  green  and  compact  dome  are  to  be 
ibuud  growing  the  most  delicate  plants,  which,  but  for  that  shelter,  would 
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surely  perish  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  sun  which  spares  nothing  but  its 
own  dense  foliage.  There  can  be  no  question  that  but  for  the  camel,  the 
barb  and  the  palm  tree,  man  would  he  unable  to  traverse  the  arid  plains  of 
Zahara,  or  breathe  long  in  its  stifling  atmosphere." 

The  author's  description  of  the  allied  troops  is  very  just  and 
graphic.  The  scene  which  ho  describes  is  at  Varna^  not  far  from 
Constantinople : 

"  It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  look  on,  this  assembly  of  troops  belonging 
to  such  various  nations — so  opposite  in  manners,  costume  and  language — 
and  yet  drawn  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  in  defence  of  a  common 
cause — and  all  on  such  good  terms  with  one  another." 

"  For  here  were  the  men  of  the  North — English,  Irish  and  Scotch — with 
their  fair  complexions,  blue  eyes  and  showy  costumes;  the  Frenchman,  with 
his  open  and  expressive,  smihn^  and  intelligent  look,  and  uniform  made  up 
of  whatever  he  could  find  prettiest,  most  convenient  and  useful  among  those 
of  other  nations ;  the  Turk,  with  his  grave  air  and  mien  so  full  of  dii;nity ; 
the  Algerian,  with  his  swarthy  and  angular  features;  the  Egyptian,  with  his 
crisp  hair,  withered  looks  and  gaudy  dress;  and,  finally,  the  inhabitant  of 
Nubia,  with  his  thick  lips  and  ebony  skin ; — and  these,  crossing  and  inter- 
mingling with  one  another,  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a  Bulgarian  town,  a  few 
leagues  only  from  the  great  river  of  Europe,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Russian  outposts!     Who  could  have  believed  it?" 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake  with  Americans  and  Englishmen 
to  suppose  that  the  Fren6h  are  a  hypocritical,  insincere  people. 
Except  the  Turks,  they  are  probably  the  most  candid  people  in 
Europe.  Their  naivete  is  proverbial,  and  their  intelligent,  open 
and  bold  countenances  are  a  true  index  of  their  minds  and  dispo- 
sitions. The  French  peasantry  especially,  who  compose  the 
larger  portion  of  the  nation,  have  ever  been  distinguished  for 
simplicity  of  character,  amiableness,  cheerfulness,  courage  and 
ingenuity.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  is  morose,  gloomy, 
haughty,  secretive  and  reticent ;  the  Yankee  of  New  England, 
his  descendant,  is  pi*rt,  prying,  meddlesome^  fanatical,  false, 
hypocritical  and  mischievous.  He  plies  everyone  he  meets  with 
questions  as  to  their  whereahouis  and  whatabouls;  and  is  so 
secretive  about  his  own  affairs  as  always  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  A  Yankee  never  willingly 
tells  who  were  his  antecedents  nor  who  his  collaterals.  They 
leave  us  to  infer  that  each  one  is  either  the  ^^Jilius  nullhis,"  or  the 
son  of  a  cheat  or  thief,  and  that  his  friends  and  associates  at 
home  were  no  better  than  his  ancestry.  No  doubt  many  of 
them  are  descended  from  ionest  people,  and  have  been  used  to 
keep  company  with  honest  people ;  but,  by  over-cunning  and 
caution,  th*  y  induce  suspicion,  when,  if  the  whole  truth  were 
told,  there  is  no  just  ground  for  suspicion.  The  Englishman  is 
not  an  amiable  character,  but  a  highly  respectable  one ;  the 
Yankee  is  contemptible  and  disgusting.  Yet,  we  of  the  South 
have  been  so  habituated  to  Yankee-worship  that  we  doubt  not,  if 
peace  be  speedily  made,  that  we  shall  return  to  our  idols — send 
our  children  to  the  North  to  learn  manners,  religion  and  morality  ; 
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import  from  the  North  drummers  and  teachers,  parsons  and  pig- 
yokes;  read  nothing  but  Yankee  books  and  periodicals;  and* 
finally,  travel  throu|;h  the  North  to  get  rid  of  the  little  residuum  of 
cash  of  which  they  have  not  fooled  and  filched  us  in  other  ways. 

The  author's  description  of  the  Egyptians  coincides  with  that 
of  Aristotle.  He  (Aristotle)  speaks  of  their  curly  heads  and  dark 
skins,  but  adds  that  these  characteristics  were  common  to  many 
nations — showing  that  the  Egyptian  was  no  negro.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  we  have  no  passage  in  ancient  history,  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era^  showing  that  the  civilized  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  the  negro.  No  doubt  a  few  traders  and 
travellers  had  seen  negroes;  but  the  accounts  which  they  gave  of 
them  were  probably  treated  as  fables. 

The  author  thinks  that  Greece  can  never  recover  her  former 
position  of  wealthy  power  and  greatness,  because  steam  navigation 
*' has  deprived  her  of  the  overwhelming  advantage  which  $/u  once 
posseaaedf  in  being  then  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world*'  The 
author  is  mistaken  in  his  facts,  and  therefore,  we  think,  mistaken 
in'  his  conclusions.  It  was  ocean  navigation,  with  sailing  ships, 
not  steam  navigation,  that  ruined  Greece  and  all  other  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries^  by  carrying  trade  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India,  instead  of  across  land  by  caravans.  Steam 
will,  very  soon,  restore  Greece  to  her  position  as  the  centre  of  a 
*'  civilized  world"  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  whole  world  of  the 
ancients.  Railroads  wifl  be  built  across  land,  from  the  Levant  to 
India  and  China,  or  the  Suez  canal  will  be  constructed ;  and,  in 
either  event,  Greece  will  be  better  situated  for  a  world-wide  trade 
than  any  country  of  Europe,  and,  probably,  than  any  other 
country  whatever.  However  in  some  respects  the  Greeks  may 
have  fallen,  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  love  or  aptitude  for 
trade,  and  will  readily  take  advantage  of  any  changes  which  may 
throw  them  again  into  its  centre  and  great  highway. 

The  following  account  of  a  part  of  the  passage  from  Algeria  to 
Turkey  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  book,  and  shows  that  the  author 
has  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  classic  antique  : 

^*  Two  days  after  quitting  Malta,  the  fi-igate  was  plougbing  her  way  through 
the  waters  of  Greece,  and  within  close  view  of  the  barren  and  nsuced  coast 
of  the  Morea,  as  we  ran  down  the  western  side  of  that  peninsula.  During 
the  day,  the  rock  of  Ithaca,  the  islands  of  Sapienza  and  Esparteria,  the 
gulfs  of  Navarino  and  Koroni,  were  dimly  seen  off*  to  our  left.  Toward 
evening  Cape  Matapan  was  doubled,  and  the  frigate  shot  through  the  nar- 
row strait  which  separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo. 

^^During  this  period  of  the  voyage,  the  thoughts  of  all  were  busy  with  that 
older  world,  of  which  so  many  vivid  memories  were  suggested  by  every  isle 
and  headland  that  we  passed.  The  very  band,  as  it  played  on  the  Quarter 
deck,  seemed  bent  on  awakening  the  echoes  of  Cythera,  and,  if  possible,  of 
arousing  the  shade  of  the  once  fair  priestess  of  Amathonte,  by  the  deli- 
ciously  appropriate  symphonies  which  it  selected  from  Haidee  and  La 
Favorila. 

^*  Soon  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountains  which  border  the  gulf  of 
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Calamata,  and  the  higher  peaks  of  Mount  Taygetus,  still  glistening  with 
their  winter's  coat  of  snow,  and  the  mind,  aroia  its  thickening  darkness, 
insensibly  lost  itself  in  reveries,  in  which,  lazily  floating  over  a  sea  of 
thoughts,  it  yet  lingered  chiefly  on  the  ruined  site  of  Sparta,  lying  but  a 
short  distance  inland,  and  upon  the  mountains  of  Cythera  close  by,  within 
whose  ancient  groves,  even  where  now  stand  arid  rocks,  were  once  cele- 
brated those  hidden  mysteries  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Love,  from  which 
the  uninitiated  were  so  carefully  excluded. 

**  But,  as  the  frigate  rounded  the  Cape  of  St  Angelo,  with  what  a  tide  of 
intoxicating  memories  was  not  the  imagination  flooded  I  Even  the  shadows 
of  the  night  seemed  gradually  to  resolve  themselves  into  dim  outlines  of  the 
goddesses  of  Greek  mythology.  In  the  soft  sighing  of  the  wind  and  the 
low  murmur  of  the  waves,  the  spell-bound  car  seemed  once  more  listening 
to  the  song  of  the  Syrens  or  the  choral  chanting  of  the  Nereids.  The  very 
air  was  that  once  breathed  by  Themistocles,  Pericles,  b^  Alcibiades  and 
Phidias,  the  same  that  had  kissed  the  fair  cheek  of  Lais,  and  wantoned 
about  the  lovely  limbs  of  Phryne !  What  ecstacies  of  wild  ambition,  of 
longing  and  desire,  thrilled  through  the  minds  and  fiery  veins  of  youth ; 
what  sighs  of  sofl  regret  escaped  the  lips  as  these  glorious  reminiscences  of 
the  once  glorious  and  beautiful  continued  to  throng  through  the  heated 
brain !  Tne  night  was  far,  far  spent  before  each  weary  eyelid  had  sunk  in 
sleep,  and  these  visions  of  the  poetic  past  had  converted  themselves  into 
the  Drief  but  sweet  reality  of  dreams.     . 

**  By  dawn  of  the  next  day,  the  frigate  was  in  sight  of  Milo  (Mclos),  the 
first  of  the  Cyclades,  where  she  took  in  the  pilot  who  was  to  steer  her 
through  the  labyrinth  of  islands  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  JFj^ean  sea. 

"  After  leaving  Milo,  we  ran  almost  due  north  ;  and,  after  passing  to  the 
westward  of  Siphanto,  Serpho,  Paros,  Temia,  Syra,  Tino  ancl  Andros,  and 
leaving  on  our  left  the  gulf  of  Nauplia,  sprinkled  with  rocky  islets,  we  pene- 
trated, just  as  the  sun  was  setting  oehind  the  mountains  of  Attica,  into  the 
canal  of  Paros,  just  grazing,  as  we  sped  by  it,  the  rock  of  Zea  TCooz), 
which  partly  masks  the  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Salamino  and  tne  low 
shores  of  that  of  Athens.  To  the  left,  and  in  front  of  us,  rose  the  towering 
island  of  Negropont,  its  mountain  summits  still  covered  with  snow. 

"  On  the  ISth  we  entered  into  the  middle  basin  of  the  Archipelago,  leaving 
to  our  left  the  coasts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  but  at  such  a  distance  that 
they  were  barely  discernible ;  and  to  our  right  Scio,  Ypsala,  noted  for  a 
massacre  of  the  Greeks  during  the  last  war  with  the  Turks,  the  gulf  of 
Sm}rma,  Mytelene,  whose  more  low-lying  lands  seemed  better  cultivated 
than  those  of  the  other  islands — -^nd  arrived  before  dark  in  sight  of  Teiiedos. 
Here,  the  current  occasioned  by  the  precipitation  of  the  waters  of  the 
Black  sea  through  the  Bosphorus,  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles, 
into  the  Black  sea,  begins  to  be  sensiblv  felt,  especially  when  aided  by  the 
north  wind,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  is  so  prevalent  in  those 
waters. 

"  In  fair  view  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Tenedos,  though  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  is  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  Upon  its  undulating  surface,  now  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  undergrowth,  may  yet  be  seen  a  few  tumuli,  which  are 
thought  to  be  the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  ratroclus.  Further  back,  the  plain 
is  hemmed  in  by  mountains ;  in  the  rear  of  which,  looking  down  upon  the 
jagged  summits,  stands  Mount  Ida,  with  its  cap  of  snow.  The  high  moun- 
tains of  Imbro  and  Lemnos  come  next  in  sight  after  Tenedos ;  then  the  bay 
of  Berika,  where  two  hundred  vessels  were  waiting  for  a  change  in  the 
north  wind ;  and,  finally,  the  Dardanelles — on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
arose  the  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  cross  fire  sweeps  every  foot  of 
the  entrance  into  the  straits." 
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We  will  give  two  more  extracts — the  one,  a  description  of  Con- 
stantinople, seen  in  the  distance;  the  other,  its  appearance  when 
we  enter  it.  We  then  shall  have  extracted  most  of  what  is  worth 
reading  in  this  book,  which  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  to 
the  reader.  With  a  good  subject,  Gen.  Cler,  its  author,  would 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer;  but  no  one  can  write  well 
about  the  actings  and  doings  of  such  licensed  banditti  as  the 
Zouaves.  We  regret  that  Americans  are  following  French  exam- 
ples and  organizing  corps  of  this  kind,  who  will  only  add  to  the 
horrors  of  war  without  helping  to  attain  any  of  its  legitimate 
objects. 

S^  Constantinople,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  kilometres,  lay  before  us ! 
Above  the  broad  horizon,-  and  fairly  glistening  beneath  the  slant  beams  of 
the  newrrisen  sun  upon  the  thousand  domes  and  needle-like  minarets  of 
the  great  city  of  the  East,  standing  out,  distinct  and  clear,  from  amid  the 
thin  vaporing  mists  which  floated  about  them.  The  soldiers  were  still  too 
far  off  to  be  able  at  such  a  distance  to  make  out  the  walls,  and  thus  all  the 
lower  or  more  earthly  portion  of  the  old  stamboul  was  shrouded  from  their 
sight ;  but  through  the  white  transparent  veil,  which  vaguely  draped  with- 
out concealing  it,  and  which  was  already  beginning  to  dissolve  under  the 
ardor  of  a  June  sun,  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  vast  city  stood  fully 
revealed  to  their  enraptured  gaze,  m  all  its  dream-like  beauty.  To  the  left, 
and  as  though  to  frame  in  the  enchanting  picture,  arose  the  rounded  hills  of 
ancient  Hoemus;  beyond  the  minarets,  the  serrated  mountain  peaks  of  Asia; 
to  the  right,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  glowing  in  the  morning  light,  and  laving 
with  its  smooth  waters,  the  shores  of  Antigona  and  the  isle  of  Princes; 
still  further  to  the  right,  the  coast  of  Asia,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ; 
and  beyond,  the  towering  form  of  Mount  Olympus,  crowned  with  eternal 
snows  1  ....  It  was  a  full  realization  of  one's  wildest  dreams  about 
the  East  I  .  .  .  For  a  while  the  Zouaves  were  lost  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy, 
which  quickly  was  succeeded,  however,  by  a  feeling  of  the  liveliest  gratifi- 
cation at  the  thought  that  they  were  about  to  enter  Constantinople,  as  for- 
merly had  done  the  Roman  legions,  the  Crusaders,  the  brave  Christian 
knignts  of  their  own  fair  land,  who,  without  the  aid  of  king  or  kaizer,  had 
once  subjugated  this  great  empire,  and,  finally,  the  Osmanlis.  They  were 
following  the  same  road,  which,  ages  before  them,  had  been  trod  by  a  Con- 
stantine,  a  Boudoin,  a  Mahomet !  A  little  while  more  they  remained  mute 
with  admiration,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  and  wondrous 
scene  which  lay  spread  out  in  all  its  loveliness  at  their  feet ;  then  suddenly 
turning  away,  and  as  though  seized  with  a  certain  sentiment  of  respect  for 
the  vast  city  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  all,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers, 
moved  silently  down  the  mountain  side,  their  hearts  thrilling  with  inde- 
scribable emotions." 

Here  is  the  interior  view  of  the  city  : 

"Indeed,  when  one  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  these  splendors  of  the 
East,  so  extravagantly  lauded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  one  is  often 
tempted  to  ask  himself,  if  the  West  might  not  fairly  claim  for  itself,  and  by 
a  much  better  title  than  the  other  portion  of  the  globe,  the  palm  of  imagin- 
ative poetry  ? 

"  Seen  from  afar,  Constantinople  undoubtedly  offers  to  the  eye  a  scene  of 
the  most  romantic  beauty ;  yet,  m  whatever  way  he  may  have  approached 
the  city,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  the  traveller  who  would  like  to  preserve 
his  first  delighted  impressions  of  it  must  abstain  from  setting  foot  within  its 
limits !    For  the  poetic  side  of  Stamboul  is  but  a  deceitfm  mirage,  which 
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disappears  as  one  draws  nearer  to  it,  until  there  remains  nothing  in  its 
^ace  but  the  cold,  ungracious  prose  of  a  very  different  sort  of  reality. 
The  capitol  of  the  Osmanlis  may  even  be  likened  to  an  old  coquette,  who, 
seen  at  night  by  the  glare  of  lamps,  and  at  a  certain  distance,  may  still 
excite  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  admiration,  but  whose  bleared  eyes  and 
faded  charms,  when  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  day,  inspire  nothing  but 
disgust. 

"Built  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  along  the  slopes  which  descend  to 
the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Golden.  Horn  and  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople 
is  surrounded  with  cemeteries  and  filled  with  gardens.  Trees  of  various 
kinds  thus  mingle  their  sha<les  of  foliage  with  the  bold,  yet  graceful,  archi- 
tecture of  its  innumerable  domes  and  minarets." 

,  Probably  the  most  imporlani  fact  to  be  gathered  from  this  book 
is,  that  the  Asiatic  nations  have  lost  all  character — have  not  only 
ceased  to  be  progressive,  but  are  rapidly  declining.  This  is  not 
the  result  of  race,  or  of  climate,  for  their  climate  is  better  than 
that  of  Europe,  and  in  Western  Asia  they  belong  to  the  same 
Caucasian  race.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the  rapid 
decades  of  Asiatic  people,  and  the  rapid  progress  and  im- 
provement of  European  nations,  on  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  of  difference  of  religion.  Chrisiianiiy  enlightens,  invigorates 
and  improves  the  European ;  idolatry  depresses  the  Asiatic. 
European  civilization,  of  which  Christianity  is  the  chief  element, 
is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  Asia.  Force  will  be  required  to 
effect  it,  but  the  Asiatics  are  so  cowardly  that  there  would  be 
little  bloodshed. 


—^ 


ABT.  XVII.— THE  BOUTHEBH  CONPEDEBACT. 


1.— OUR  CAUSE  BEFORE  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 

In  his  first  annual  message  President  Davis,  with  great  ability,  presents 
the  questions  involved  in  our  great  political  revolution  : 

During  the  war  waged  against  Great  Bntain  by  her  colonies  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  common  danger  impelled  them  to  a  close  alliance,  and  to  the 
formation  of  a  Confederation,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  colonies,  styling 
themselves  States,  entered  "  severally  into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with 
each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  ^neral  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  onercd  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on 
account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever." 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of  their  compact,  the  sev- 
eral States  made  explicit  declaration,  in  a  distinct  article,  that  **  each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris- 
diction and  right  which  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 

Under  this  contract  of  alliance,  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  success- 
fully waged,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1 783, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were,  each  by  name^  recognized  to 
be  independent. 

The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  clause  whereby  all  alterations 
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were  prohibited,  unless,  confirmed  by  the  LegisUtures  of  every  State,  after 
being  agreed  to  hy  the  Congress ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  provision,  under 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  21st  February,  1787,  the  several  States 
appointed  delegates,  who  attended  a  Convention  "  for  the  soU  and  express 
purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  reporting  to  Congress 
and.  the  several  Legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall, 
when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  hy  the  Stales,  render  the  Federal 
Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  Government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union." 

It  was,  by  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  States,  under  the  resolu- 
tion just  quoted,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  in 
1787,  and  submitted  to  the  severed  States  for  ratification,  as  shown  by  the 
seventh  article,  which  is  in  these  words : 

**  The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  suflicient  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same/' 

I  have  italicized  certain  words  in  the  quotations  just  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  attention  to  the  sinsular  and  marked  caution  with  wnich 
the  States  endeavored,  in  every  possible  form,  to  exclude  the  idea  that  the 
separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each  State  was  merged  into  one 
common  government  and  nation ;  and  the  earnest  desire  they  evinced  to 
hnpress  on  the  Constitution  its  true  character — that  of  a  compact  bktwefjx 
inaependent  States. 

The  Constitution  of  1787  having,  however,  omitted  the  clause  already 
recited  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  provided,  in  explicit  terms, 
that  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty  and  independence,  some  alarm  was 
felt  in  the  States  when  invited  to  ratify  the  Constitution,  lest  this  omisaon 
should  be  construed  into  an  abandonment  of  their  cherished  principle,  and 
they  refused  to  be  satisfied  until  amendments  were  added  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, placing  beyond  any  pretence  of  doubt  the  reservation  by  the  States  of 
all  their  sovereign  rights  and  powers — not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution. 

Strange,  indeed,  must  it  appear  to  the  impartial  observer,  but  it  is  none 
the  lose  true,  that  all  these  carefully  worded  clauses  proved  unavailing  to 
prevent  the  rise  and  growth  in  the  Northern  States  of  a  political  scnool 
which  has  persistently  claimed  that  the  Government  thus  formed  was  not  a 
compact  between  States,  but  was  in  effect  a  national  Government,  s^  up 
above  and  over  the  States.  An  organization,  created  by  the  States  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  independence  against /orei^  affgression, 
has  been  gradually  perverted  into  a  machine  for  their  control  m  their 
domestic  anairs:  the  creature  has  been  exalted  above  its  creators;  the 
principals  have  been  made  subordinate  to  the  agent  appointed  by  them- 
selves. 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States,  whose  almost  exclusive  occupation 
was  agriculture,  early  perceived  a  tendency  in  the  Northern  States  to  ren- 
der the  common  Government  subservient  to  their  own  purposes,  bv  impos- 
ing burthens  on  commerce  as  a  protection  to  their  manufacturing  and 
shipping  interests.  Long  and  angry  controversy  grew  out  of  these  at- 
tempts, often  successful,  to  benefit  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  And  the  danger  of  disruption,  arising  from  this  cause,  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  Northern  population  was  increased  by  immi- 
gration and  other  causes  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population  of  the 
South.  By  degrees,  as  the  Northern  States  gained  preponderance  in  the 
National  Uongress,  self-interest  taught  their  people  to  yield  ready  assent 
to  anv  plausible  advocacy  of  their  right  as  a  majority  to  govern  the  minor- 
ity without  control ;  they  learned  to  listeA  with  impatience  to  the  sugges- 
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tk>n  of  anj  constitutional  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  will ;  and  so 
utterly  have  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  been  comipti^d  in  the  North- 
em  mind,  that  in  the  Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  President  Lincoln  in 
March  last,  he  asserts  as  an  axiom  which  he  plainly  deems  to  be  undeniable^ 
that  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  requires  that  in  all  cases  the  majority 
shall  govern ;  and  in  another  memoraole  instance,  the  same  Chief  Magis- 
trate did  not  hesitate  to  liken  the  relations  between  a  State  and  the  United 
States  to  those  which  exist  between  a  county  and  a  State  in  which  it  is  sit- 
uated and  by  which  it  was  created.  This  is  the  lamentable  and  fundii- 
mental  error  on  which  rests  the  policy  that  has  culminated  in  his  declaration 
of  war  against  these  Conft* derate  States. 

In  addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep  seated  resentment  felt  by  the 
Southern  States  at  the  persistent  abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to 
the  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  manufacturing  and  shipping 
classes  of  the  North  at  the  expense  of  the  South,  there  has  existea  for 
nearly  half  a  century  another  suoject  of  discord,  involving  interests  of  such 
transcendent  magnitude  as  at  all  times  to  create  the  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  devoted  lovers  of  the  Union  that  its  permanence  was  impos- 
sible. 

When  the  several  States  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  population  consisted  of  African 
slaves  imported  into  the  colonies  by  the  mother  countrv.  In  twelve  out  of 
the  thirteen  States  negro  slavery  existed,  and  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves  was  protected  by  law.  This  pro{>ertv  was  recognized  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  provision  was  made  against  its  loss  by  the  escape  of  the  slave. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  by  further  importation  from  Africa 
was  also  secured  b^  a  clause  forbidding  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade 
anterior  to  a  certain  date ;  and  in  no  clause  can  there  be  found  any  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  Congress  authorizing  it  in  any  manner  to  legislate  to 
the  prejudice,  detriment  or  discouragement  of  the  owners  of  that  species  of 
property,  or  excluding  it  from  the  protection  of  the  Grovernment. 

The  climate  and  sou  of  the  Northern  States  soon  proved  unpropitious  to 
the  continuance  of  slave  labor,  whilst  the  converse  was  the  case  at  toe  South. 
Under  the  unrestricted  free  intercourse  between  the  two  sections,  the  North- 
em  States  consulted  their  own  interest  by  selling  their  slaves  to  the  South, 
and  prohibiting  slavery  within  their  limits.  The  South  were  willing  pur- 
chasers of  a  property  suitable  to  their  wants,  and  paid  the  price  of  the 
acquisition  without  harboring  a  suspicion  that  their  quiet  possession  was  to 
be  disturbed  by  those  who  were  inhibited,  not  only  by  want  of  constitutional 
authority,  but  by  good  faith  as  vendors,  from  disquieting  a  title  emanating 
^m  themselves. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  Northern  States  that  prohibited  African  slavery 
within  their  limits  had  reached  a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  representa- 
tion a  controlling  voice  in  the  Congress,  a  persistent  and  organized  system 
of  hostile  measures  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States  was  inaugurated  and  gradually  extended.  A  continuous  scries  of 
measures  was  devised  and  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  insecure 
the  tenure  of  property  in  slaves;  fanatical  organizations,  supplied  with 
money  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  were  assiduously  engaged  in  exciting 
amongst  the  slaves  a  spirit  ot  discontent  and  revolt ;  means  were  furnished 
for  their  escape  from  their  owners,  and  agents  secretly  employed  to  entice 
them  to  abscond;  the  constitutional  provision  for  their  rendition  to  their 
owners  was  first  evaded,  then  openly  denounced  as  a  violation  of  conscien- 
tious obligation  and  religious  duty ;  men  were  taught  that  it  was  a  merit  to 
elude,  disobey  and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of  Uie  laws  enacted  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  promise  contained  in  the  constitutional  com- 
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pact;  owners  of  slaves  were  mobbed  and  even  murdered  in  open  day, 
solely  for  applying  to  a  magistrate  for  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave ;  the 
dogmas  of  these  voluntary  organizations  soon  obtained  control  of  the  legis- 
latures of  many  of  the  Northern  States,  and  laws  were  passed  providing  for 
the  punishment  by  ruinous  fines  and  long  continued  imprisonment  in  jails 
and  penitentiaries  of  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  who  should  dare  to 
ask  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  law  for  the  recovery  of  their  property.  Em- 
boldened by  su^^ess,  the  theatre  of  agitation  and  aggression  i^ainst  the 
clearly  expressed  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  States  was  transferred 
to  the  Congress ;  Senators  and  Representatives  were  sent  to  the  common 
councils  of  the  nation,  whose  chief  title  to  this  distinction  consisted  in  the 
display  of  a  spirit  of  ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business  was,  not  '*  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  or  ensure  domestic  tranquility,"  but  to  awaxen 
the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  citizens  of  sister  States  by  violent  denuncia- 
tion of  their  institutions ;  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  was  impeded  by 
repeated  efforts  to  usurp  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  for  the 
purpose  of  imt^zurine  the  security  of  property  in  slaves,  and  reducing  those 
States  which  held  s&ves  to  a  condition  of  inferiority.  Finally,  a  CTeat  party 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  the  avowed  object  of  usin^  its  power  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  slave  States  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  public  domain, 
acquired  by  all  the  States  in  common,  whether  by  conauest  or  purchase ;  of 
surrounding  them  entirely  by  States  in  which  slavery  should  be  prohibited ; 
of  thus  rendering  the  property  in  slaves  so  insecure  as  to  -  be  comparatively 
worthless,  and  thereby  annihilating  in  efiect  property  worth  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars.  This  party,  thus  organized,  succeeded  in  the  month  of 
November  last  in  the  election  of  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  increasing  care  and  attention  for  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
laboring  class,  dictated  alike  by  interest  and  humanity,  the  African  slaves 
had  augmented  in  number  from  about  six  hundred  thousand-^at  the  date  of 
the  constitutional  compact — to  upwards  of  four  millions.  In  moral  and  social 
condition  they  had  been  elevated  from  brutal  savages  into  docile,  intelligent 
and  civilized  agricultural  laborers,  and  supplied  not  only  with  bodily  com- 
forts but  with  careful  religious  instruction.  Under  the  supervision  of  a 
superior  race,  their  labor  had  been  so  directed  as  not  only  to  allow  a  gradual 
and  marked  amelioration  of  their  own  condition,  but  to  convert  huncbeds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  wilderness  into  cultivated  lands,  covered 
with  a  prosperous  people ;  towns  and  cities  had  sprung  into  existence,  and 
had  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population  under  the  social  system  of 
the  South ;  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  slaveholding  States  had 
augmented  from  about  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifly  thousand,  at  the 
date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  more  than  eight  millions  five  hun- 
dred thousand  in  1860;  and  the  productions  of  the  South  in  cotton,  rice, 
sugar  and  tobacco,  for  the  full  development  and  continuance  of  which  the 
labor  of  African  slaves  was,  and  is,  indispensable,  had  swollen  to  an  amount 
which  formed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  United  States, 
and  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wants  of  civilized  man. 

With  interests  of  such  overwhelming  magnitude  imperilled,  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  were  driven  by  the  conduct  of  the  North  to  tne  adop- 
tion of  some  course  of  action  to  avert  the  danger  with  which  they  were 
openly  menaced.  With  this  view  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
invited  the  people  to  select  delegates  to  Conventions  to  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  for  themselves  what  measures  were  best  adapted  to  meet 
so  alarming  a  crisis  in  their  history. 
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Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that,  from  a  period  as  early  as  1 798, 
there  had  existed  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  a  party,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  majority,  based  upon  the  creed  that  each  State  was,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  sole  judge  as  well  of  its  wronffs  as  of  the  mode  and  measure 
of  redress.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that,  under  the  law  of  nations,  this  principle 
is  an  axiom  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  independent  sovereign  States,  such 
as  those  which  ^had  united  themselves  under  the  constitutional  compact. 
The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States  repeated  in  its  successful  canvass 
in  1856  the  declaration  made  in  numerous  previous  political  contests,  that  it 
would  **  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1 798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1799 ;  and  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed. 

The  principles  thus  emphatically  announced  embrace  that  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted — the  right  of  each  State  to  judge  of  and  redress  the  wrongs 
of  which  it  complains.  These  principles  were  maintained  by  overwhelming 
majorities  of  the  people  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  at  dinerent  elections, 
especially  in  the  elections  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1805,  Mr.  Madison  in  1809, 
and  Mr.  Pierce  in  1852. 

In  the  exercise  of  a  right  so  ancient,  so  well  established,  and  so  neces- 
sary for  self-preservation,  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  their 
Conventions,  determined  that  the  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
evils  with  which  they  were  menaced,  required  that  they  should  revoke  the 
delegation  of  powers  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  they  had  ratified 
in  their  several  Conventions.  They  consequently  passed  ordinances  resum- 
ing all  their  rights  as  sovereign  and  independent  States,  and  dissolved  their 
connection  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

2.— LAWS  FOR  OUR  PRIVATEERS  AND  PRIZE  COURTS. 

Section  1.^  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact, 
That  all  prizes  of  vessels  and  property  captured  by  private  armed  ships,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Act  passed  by  Congress  recognizing  the  existence  of  war 
oetween  the  United  States  and  the  Confederate  States,  and  concerning 
letters  of  marque,  prizes  and  prize  goods,  which  may  be  condemned,  in  any 
Court  of  the  Confederate  States,  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 
Marshal  of  the  District  in  which  the  same  shall  be  condemned,  within  sixty 
days  afler  the  condemnation  thereof,  sufficient  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
and  condition  of  sale  being  first  given,  on  such  day  or  days,  on  such  terms 
of  credit,  and  in  such  lots  or  proportions  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  agent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  privateer  which 
may  have  captured  the  same.  Provided^  That  the  term  of  such  credit  shall 
not  exceed  ninety  days;  and  the  said  Marshal  is  hereby  directed  to  take 
and  receive  from  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  such  prize  vessel  and 
property  the  money  therefor,  or  his,  her,  or  their  promissory  not<is  with 
endorsers,  to  be  approved  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  privateer,  to  the 
amount  of  the  purchase,  payable  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  upon  all  duties,  costs  and  charges,  being  paid  according  to 
law,  the  said  Marshal  shall,  on  demand,  deliver  and  pay  over  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  privateer,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  owner  or  owners  of  the 
privateer  which  may  have  c|iptured  such  prize,  vessel  and  property,  a  just 
and  equal  proportion  of  the  funds  received  on  account  of  the  sale  thereof, 
and  of^  the  promissory  notes  directed  to  be  taken  as  aforesaid,  to  which  the 
said  owner  or  owners  may  be  entitled,  according  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment between  the  said  owner  or  owners  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
said  privateer;  and  a  just  and  equal  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
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as  aforesaid,  sball,  on  demand,  be  also  paid  over,  hy  the  said  Marshal,  to 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  said  privateer,  or  to  their  agent  or  agents.  And 
if  there  be  no  written  a^ement,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Marshal  to  par 
OTer,  in  manner  aforesaid,  one  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
prize  vessel  and  property,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  privateer  which 
may  have  captured  tne  same ;  and  the  other  moiety  of  the  said  proceeds  to 
the  agent  or  agents  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  said  priirateer  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  law,  or  to  any  agreement  by  them  made.  Providedj 
The  said  officers  and  crew,  or  their  agent  or  agents,  shall  have  first  refund- 
ed to  the  owner  or  owners,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
privateer  aforesaid,  the  full  amount  of  advances  which  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  privateer,  to  the  officers  and  crew 
thereof. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  the  selling  prize  propertv,  and  receiving  and  paying 
over  the  proceeds  as  aforesaid,  the  Marshal  shall  be  entitled  to  a  commission 
of  one  per  cent  and  no  more,  first  deducting  all  duties,  costs  and  charges 
which  may  have  accrued  on  said  property.  Provided^  That  on  no  case  of 
condemnation  and  sale  of  any  one  prize  vessel  and  cargo,  shall  the  commis- 
sions of  the  Marshal  exceed  two  hundred  and  fiflv  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Marshal,  within  fifteen  days  after 
any  sale  of  prize  propertv,  to  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  district  wherein  such  sale  may  be  made,  a  just  and  true 
account  of  the  sales  of  such  prize  property,  and  of  all  duties  and  charges 
thereon,  together  with  a  statement  thereto  annexed  of  the  promissory  notes 
taken  on  account  thereof,  which  account  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
said  Marshal;  and  if  the  said  Marshal  shall  wilfullv  neglect  or  refuse  to  file 
such  account,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for 
each  omission  or  refusal  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt 
by  any  person  interested  in  such  sale,  and  suin^  for  the  said  penalty  on 
account  of  the  party  or  parties  interested  in  prize  vessel  or  property,  sold 
as  aforesaid,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  private  armed  vessel  or  vessels, 
or  their  agent  or  agents,  may,  at  any  time  before  a  libel  shall  'be  filed 
against  any  captured  vessel  or  her  cargo,  remove  the  same  from  any  port 
into  which  such  prize  vessel  or  property  may  be  first  brought,  to  any  other 
port  in  the  Confederate  States,  to  be  designated  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
as  aforesaid,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and  complying  with  the  same 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  duties  which  are  provided  by 
law,  in  relation  to  other  vessels  arriving  in  port  with  cargoes  subject  to  the 
payment  of  duties.  Provided,  That  before  such  removal,  the  said  captured 
property  shall  not  have  been  attached  at  the  suit  of  any  adverse  claimant, 
or  a  claim  against  the  same  have  been  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

8.— HOW  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  PROPOSE  TO  RAISE 

THEIR  WAR  REVENUE. 

Section  1.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact^ 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  issue  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  bonds  payable  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  their  date,  and  bearing  a  rate  of  inter- 
est not  exceeding  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  until  they  become  payable,  the 
said  interest  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  The  said  bonds,  after  public  adver- 
tisement in  three  newspapers  within  the  Confederate  States  ror  six  weeks, 
to  be  sold  for  specie,  military  stores,  or  for  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  raw  pro- 
duce or  manufactured  articles,  to  be  paid  in  the  form  of  specie,  or  with 
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foreign  bills  of  exchange,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  reguladons  as 
may  De  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wit|}  the  assent  of  the 
iVesident.  But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  at  its  next  ensuing  session  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States 
a  precise  statement  of  his  transactions  under  this  law.  Nor  shall  the  said 
bonds  be  issued  in  fractional  parts  of  the  hundred,  or  be  exchanged  by  the 
said  Secretary  for  Treasury  notes,  or  the  notes  of  an^  bank,  corfioration  or 
individual,  but  only  in  the  manher  herein  prescribed.  Prouided,  Thai 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  from  receiving  foreign  bills  of  excnange  in  payment  of 
these  bonds. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  lieu  of  bonds  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  the  assent  of  the  President,  may  issue  Treasury  notes  to  the  same 
amount,  without  interest,  and  in  denominations  of  not  less  than  five  dollars; 
the  said  notes  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  debts  or  taxes  due  to  the 
Confederate  States,  ex<;ept  the  expprt  duty  on  cotton,  or  in  exchange  for 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  to  be  issued.  The  said  notes  shall  be  payable 
at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue  in  specie.  The  holders^ 
of  the  said  notes  may  at  any  time  demand  in  exchange  for  them  bonds  oT 
the  Confederate  States,  payable  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  ^nd  bearing  an 
interest  of  eight  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  paid  semi-annually.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the  said  bonds,  but 
not  in  fractional  parts  of  the  hundred.  But  if,  afrer  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  when  the  Treasury  note  shall  be  due,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  advertise  that  he  wdl  pay  the  same,  then  the  privilege  of  funding  shall 
cease  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  advertisement,  unless  there  shall 
be  a  failure  to  pay  the  same  on  their  presentation. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  lieu  of  the  notes  authorized 
by  this  Act  which  may  be  redeemed,  other  notes  may  be  issued  within  the 
period  of  ten  years  as  afbresaid.  Provided,  however,  That  the  amount  of 
such  notes  outstanding,  together  with  the  stock  in  which  the  said  Treasury 
notes  may  have  been  funded  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may,  upon  application  of  a  holder  of  a  bond  thus  funded,  redeem 
it  by  givins  in  exchange  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  to  such  extent  that  the  entire  amount  of  notes  then  issued,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  bonds  in  which  they  may  have  been  l^ded,  shall 
not  excee4  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  A  nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  faith  of  the  Confederate 
States  is  hereby  pledged  to  provide  and  establish  sufficient  revenues  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest  and  for  the  redemption  of  the  said  stock 
and  Treasury  notes.  And  the  principal  sum  borrowed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  tlie  interest  thereon,  as  the  same  shall  from  time  to  time 
become  due  and  payable,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Skc.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tain all  the  provisions,  limitations  and  penalties  of  the  Act  entitled  an  Act 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  and  to  prescribe  the  punishment 
for  forging  the  same,  and  for  forging  certificates  of  stocks,  bonds  or  coupons, 
and  approved  March  9th,  1861,  which  shall  be  considered  as  parts  of  thia 
Act,  save  the  first,  second  and  tenth  sections,  and  save  so  much  as  relates 
to  interest  upon  Treasury  notes. 

Skc.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  purpose  of  raising  ten 
millions  of  dollars  within  the  present  calendar  year,  and  of  providing  for* 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  debt  herein  authorized  to  be  contracted,  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to  collect  information  in  fegard 
to  the  Yalue  of  the  property,  the  revenue  system,  and  the  amount  collected 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  m  each  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to  report 
the  same  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  so  as  to  enWble  it  to  lay  a  fair,  equal 
and  convenient  system  of  internal  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debt  thereby  authorired  to  be 
created,  in  such  manner  as  may  fully  discharge  the  o|)Iigation  herein  con- 
tracted by  the  pledge  of  the  fkith  of  the  Confederate  states  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  said  debt  when  due. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  eriQctedy  That  any  State  may  pay  inta  the 
Treasury,  in  anticipation  of  the  tax  aforesaid,  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  specie  or  its  equivalent ;  and  if  the  same  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  next,  the  said  State  shall  be  allowed 
to  set  off  the  same,  with  ten  per  cent,  additional,  from  the  quota  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  said  State. 

4.— POSTAGE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES. 

letter  postage. 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact.  That  from 
and  after  such  period  as  the  Post-master-General  may,  by  proclamation,  an- 
nounce, there  shall  be  charged  the  following  rates  of  postage,  to  wit :  For 
every  single  sealed  letter,  and  for  every  letter  in  manuscript  or  paper  of  any 
kind,  upon  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  communicated  in  writing, 
or  by  marks  or  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  between  places 
within  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
miles,  five  cents ;  and  for  any  distance  exceeding  five  hundred  miles,  double 
that  rate  ;  and  every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeoing  half  an  ounce  in  weight 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an 
ounce,  or  additional  weight  of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with 
additional  single  postage ;  and  all  packages  containing  other  than  printed  or 
written  matter — and  money  packages  are  included  in  this  class — shall  be 
rated  by  weight,  as  letters  are  rated,  and  shall  be  chained  the  rates  of  post- 
age on  letters;  and  all  drop  letters,  or  letters  placed  m  any  postroffice  not 
for  transmission,  but  for  delivery  only,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  each ;  and  in  all'  the  foregoing  cases  the  postage  must  be 
prepaid  by  stamps ;  and  all  letters  which  shall  nereafler  be  advertised  as 
remaining  OMT  or  uncalled  for,  in  any  post-ofiice,  shall  be  charged  wjth  two 
cents  eacnr^  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as 
other  postages  of  this  Confederacy. 

postage  on  n£WSp!ipers,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter, 

including  books. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  newspapers  published  within  the  Con- 
federate States,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  and  sent  from  the 
office  of  publication  to  actual  and  bona  fide  subscribers  within  the  Confed- 
erate States,  shall  be  charged  with  postage,  as  follows,  viz. :  The  postage  on 
the  regular  numbers  of  a  newspaper  published  weekly,  shall  be  ten  cents 
per  quarter;  papers  published  semi-weekly,  double  that  amount;  papers 
published  thrice  a  week,  treble  that  amount ;  papers  published  six  times  a 
week,  six  times  that  amount ;  and  papers  published  daily,  seven  times  that 
amount.  And  on  newspapers  weighing  more  than  three  ounces,  there  shall 
be  charged  on  each  additional  ounce,  m  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates,  on 
those  published  once  a  week,' five  cents  per  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
per  quarter;  on  those  published  twice  a  week,  ten  cents  per  ounce  per 
quarter ;  on  those  published  three  times  a  week,  fifteen  cents  per  ounce  per 
quarter ;  on  those  published  six  times  a  week,  thirty  cents  per  ounce  per 
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quarter;  anfl  on  those  published  daily,  thirty-five  cents  per  ounce  per 
quarter. 

And  periodicals  published  oflener  than  bi-monthly  shall  be  charged  as 
newspapers. 

And  other  periodicals,  sent  from  the  office  of  publication  to  actual  and 
bona  fide  subscribers,  shall  be  chai^d  with  postage  as  follows,  viz. :  The 
postage  on  the  regular  numbers  of  a  periodical,  published  within  the  Con- 
federate States,  not  exceeding  one  and  a  half  ounce  in  weight,  and  pub- 
lished monthly,  shall  be  two  and  a  half  cents  per  quarter ;  and  for  everjr 
additional  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  two  and  a  half  cents  additional ;  if 
published  semi-monthly,  double  that  amount.  And  periodicals  published 
quarterly  or  bi-monthly  shall  be  charged  ^o  cents  an  ounce ;  and  regular 
subscribers  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  shaU  be  required  to  pay  one  quar- 
ter's postage  thereon  in  advance,  at  the  office  of  delivery,  unless  paid  at  the 
office  where  published. 

And  there  shall  be  charged  upon  every  other  newspaper,  and  each  circu- 
lar not  sealed,  hand-bill,  engraving,  pamphlet,  periodical  and  magazine, 
which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  or  written  matter,  and  not 
exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight,  and  published  within  the  Confederate 
States,  two  cents ;  and  for  each  additional  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce, 
two  cents  additional ;  and  in  ail  cases  the  posta^re  shall  be  prepaid  by  stamps 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Post-master-General  snail  direct. 

And  books,  bound  or  unbound,  not  weighing  over  four  pounds,  shall  be 
deemed  mailable  matter,  and  shall  be  charged  with  postage,  to  be  prepaid 
by  stamps  or  otherwise,  as  the  Fost-mastcr-General  shall  direct,  at  two  cents 
an  ounce  for  any  distance. 

And  upon  all  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books,  as  aforesaid,  published 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uonfeaerate  States,  there  shall  be  charged  postage 
at  double  the  foregoing  specified  rates. 

The  publishers  of  newspapers  or  periodicals  within  the  Confederate  States 
may  send  and  receive  to  and  from  each  other,  from  their  respective  offices 
of  publication,  one  copy  of  each  publication,  free  of  postage. 

All  newspapers,  unsealed  circulars,  or  other  unsealed  printed  transient 
matter,  placed  in  any  postr-office,  not  for  transmission  but  for  delivery  only, 
shall  be  charged  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  each. 

FRANKINO  PRIVILEGE. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  day  when  this  Act  goes 
into  effect  the  franking  privilege  shall  be  abolished.  Provided^  That  the 
Post-master-General  and  his  chief  clerk,  the  chief  of  the  Contract,  Appoint- 
ment and  Finance  Bureaus,  and  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
office  Department,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  transmit 
through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letters,  packages  or  other  matters 
relating  exclusively  to  their  official  duties  or  to  the  business  of  the  Postoffice 
Department;  but  they  shall,  in  every  such  case,  indorse  on  the  back  of  the 
letter  or  package  to  be  sent  free  of  postage,  over  their  own  signature,  the 
words  *^  Official  Business."  And  for  any  such  indorsement  false^  made,  the 
person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars.  And  pro- 
vided  further.  The  several  deputy  post-masters  throughout  the  Confederate 
States  shall  be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  send  through  the  mail,  free  of 
postage,  all  letters  and  packages  which  it  may  be  their  duty  or  they  may 
have  occasion  to  transmit  to  any  person  or  place,  and  which  shall  relate 
exclusively  to  the  business  of  the  Post-office  Department;  but  in  every  such 
case  the  deputy  post-master  sending  any  such  letter  or  package  shall  indorse 
thereon,  over  his  own  signature,  the  words  **  Post-office  Business.''  And  for 
any  and  every  such  indorsement  falsely  made,  the  person  making  the  same 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars. 
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PAYMENT     OF     POSTAGE     IN     MONET     UNTIL     POSTAGE      STAMPS     AND 

STAMPED   ENVELOPES   ARE   PROVIDED. 

Section  1.  The  Congrests  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enacts 
That  until  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  can  be  procured  and  dis- 
tributed, the  Post-master^General  may  order  the  postage  of  the  Confcderac  j 
to  be  prepaid  in  money,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  adopt 

REPEAL  OF  THE  LETTER  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM. 

And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  third  section  of  an  Act  entitled  An 
Act  further  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  ^*  an  Act  to  reduce  and  modify  the 
rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,  passed  March 
8d,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,"  approved  March  3a,  1855,  whereby  the 
letter  registration  system  was  established,  be  and  is  hereby  repealed  from  and 
afVer  the  day  when  this  Act  goes  into  effect. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  MAIL  MATTER  BY  "  EXPRESS"  AND  OTHER  CHARTERED 

C0MPANIf:8. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Post-master-General  to  allow  express 
and  other  chaptered  companies  to  carry  letters  and  all  mail  matter  of  every 
description,  whether  the  same  be  enclosed  in  stamped  envelopes  or  prepaid 
by  stamps  or  money ;  but  if  the  same  be  prepaid  in  money,  the.  money  shall 
be  paid  to  some  post-master,  who  shall  stamp  tnc  same  paid,  and  shall  account 
to  the  Post-office  Department  for  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  letters 
sent  by  the  mail ;  and  if  prepaid  by  stamps,  then  the  express  or  other  com- 
pany receiving  such  letters  tor  delivery  shall  obliterate  such  stamps,  under 
the  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  failure,  to  be  recovered  by 
action  of  debt  in  any  Court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the 
Post-master-General,  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States;  but  if  said  letters 
or  mail  matter  shall  be  received  by  such  express  or  other  company,  not  for 
delivery,  but  to  be  mailed,  then  the  matter  so  carried  shall  be  prepaid  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  existing  law  requires  it  to  be  paid  from  the  point  where 
it  may  be  received  by  such  company  to  the  point  of  its  destination,  and  the 
post-master,  where  such  company  may  mail  tne  same,  shall  deface  the  stamps 
upon  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  agents  of  any  company  who  may 
carry  letters  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  required  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  will  faithfully  comply  with  the  law  of  the  Confederate  States 
relating  to  the  carrying  of  let.ers  and  other  mail  matter,  and  obliterating 
postage  stamps,  which  oath  may  be  administered  by  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  such  agent  gr  messenger,  and  filed 
in  the  Post-office  Department. 

Approved,  March  15th,  1861. 

AN  ACT  TO  CONTINUE  IN  FORCE  CERTAIN  LAWS  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

OF   AMERICA. 

Be  V  enacted  by  the  Confederate  S fates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 
That  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  force  and  in  use  in 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  on  the  first  day  of  November  last,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  continued  in  force  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the  Congress. 

Adopted,  February  9,  1861. 

Post-masters*  returns  must  be  made  to  close  on  the  31st  March,  the  30th 
June,  the  30th  September,  and  the  81st  December,  in  each  year;  and  the 
return  for  the  fractional  part  of  the  current  quarter,  which  ends  June  30th 
next,  must  be  promptly  rendered  to  the  Chief  of  the  Finance  Bureau,  Post- 
office  Department,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  the  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
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6.— SHORE  LINE  TO  BE  BLOCKADED. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Col.  Keitt,  the  Northern,  or  free  States, 
have  9,334  miles  of  coast,  9nd  Southern,  or  slave  States,  23,803 — a  total 
North  and  South  of  33,137  miles. 
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Mr.  Kejtt  gives  a  table  of  the  number  of  harbors  in  the  different  States 
on  the  coast,  and  the  principal  ones  on  ihe  rivers  to  the  head  of  tide.  For 
the  free  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  'Massachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — the  number  of 
harbors  is  put  down  at  189;  andfor  the  slave  States — Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  Texas — 249  ;  showing  a  diSerence  of  60  harbors  in  favor  of 
the  Southern  States. 

6.— ARMS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  erroneous  opinion  seems  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  the  South  is 
totally  destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  her  defence,  and  such  a  state- 
ment has  actually  been  urged 'as  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  blow  which 
she  has  i*ccently  struck  for  her  independence.  An  estnnate  of  the  amount 
on  hand,  however,  will  demonstrate  the  folly  of  the  fears  which  such  a 
false  opinion  may  have  engendered,  and  show  our  state  of  preparation  for 
resistance.  The  following  seizures  have  been  made  since  the  inception  oi 
the  Southern  movement: 

Baton  Rouge,  ......         70,000 


Alabama  Antenal,       .    ' 
Elizabeth,  N.  C, 
Fayettcville,  N.  C,    . 
Charleston,     . 
Harper's  Ferry, 
Norfolk, 
Other  places, 

Total,      . 
VOL.   V — NOS.   V   A   VI. 


20,000 

30,000 

35,000 

23,000 

6,000 

7,000 

100,000 

290,000 
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The  State  arms  previouBly  purchased  by  the  States  amount  to : 

Alabama,                    .                        .            .            .  80,000 

Yir^nia,         .......  73,000 

Louisiana,       .            .            .            .            .            .            .  30,000 

Georgia,          .......  120,000 

South  Carolina,           ......  47,000 

Mississippi,      .......  50,000 

Florida,           .......  17,000 

Total,  .      *     .  .  .       417,000 

The  grand  total  thus  amounts  to  707,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  200,000 
revolvers  which  aye  said  to  be  on  hand  at  various  points.  We  have  not 
included  in  the  above  the  arms  owned  by  the  States  or  Tennessee,  Aritansas, 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  will  increase  the  number 
at  least  to  1,000,000.  Besides  this  there  are  thought  to  be  2,000,000  of  pri- 
vate arms,  which  will  answer  all  practical  purposes  in  case  of  invasion  by 
the  enemy:  In  fece  of  the  above  figures,  let  no  one  deny  that  the  South  is 
sufficiently  well  armed  to  drive  the  last  minion  of  federal  power  from  her 
soil  in  any  possible  emergency. — Memphis  Appeal, 


DEFABTHEKT  OF  IKTEBKAL  IXFBOYEMENTS. 


1.— NEW  ORLEANS  AND  JACKSON  RAILROAD. 
From  the  late  annual  report,  we  extract  the  following : 

By  the  Treasurer's  report,  the  receipts,  from  all  sources  during  the  year  ending 

February  28, 1861,  have  been,  including  balance  on  hand ^873,009  35 

Disbursed  during  the  same  period : 

For  operating  the  road $747,491  28 

Graduation,  mostly  for  the  extension  beyond  Canton 166,297  68 

Iron  rails  and^tenings  on  hand  at  depot  In  New  Orleans 126,118  37 

Locomotives,  cars  and  tools 152,628  90 

Keal  Estate,  right  of  way,  surveying,  engineering,  fencing,  etc 34,600  74 

Building  way  stations  and  iniprovonients  to  depot  grounds,  etc 43,608  62 

Interest  on  first  mortgage  bonds  and  other  interest  accounts 213,331  00 

Bxpensca,  contingencies,  law  charges,  etc 40,420  88 

$1,624,367  46 
Balance  on  hand,  chiefly  in  bills  receivable  for  stock  subtcrtptions  in 
Mississippi,  and  amounts  to  debit  of  sundry  agents  and  others 340,241  89 — ^1,873,609  35 

We  redeemed  on  1st  July,  1860,  afler  due  public  notice,  from  the  lowest 
bidder,  fifty-nine  of  our  first  mortgage  bonds  for  the  sum  of  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  doluirs — which  reduces  the  mortgage  by 
the  amount  of  fiily-nine  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  General  Superintendent's  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  earnings 
of  the  road  during  the  twelve  months  were,  from — 

Freight 4649,690  04 

Passengers 620,624  60 

Mails '. 62,400  00 

$i<232,a»e4 
The  expenses  during  the  same  time  have  been — 

For  maintenance  of  way „. $251,100  28^ 

Motive  power 212,772  80 

Conducting  transportation 187,873  47 

Steamers  and  other  expenses  during  the  overflow  of  October  and  storm 

of  November,  1860 27,327  39 

Stock  killed  in  Mississippi 9,277  63 

Maintenande  of  cars 69,100  76 

Add  outstanding  and  unpaid  bills 28^06  66 

$776,667  04 
From  which  must  be  deducted  the  amount  paid  during  the  present  year 
for  materials  and  labor  for  the  previous  year,  as  per  bill 98,878  24 

Total  cost  of  operating  the  road  in  1861m.~~....«..... ..^ '$$7TJ8B  70 
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TIiIji  Mnonnt  includes  all  the  eztrAordinarr  expeiues  canned  by  the  overflow  In 
October  and  atorm  of  November,  1860;  alio  the  repair  damage  from  the  flooda  of 
Fearl  river  and  the  Tangipahoa:  also  the  building  of  threie  division  iiouses,  near 
four  miles  of  second  track  and  sidings,  and  five  miles  of  fencing,  which  ouglrt  prop- 
erly to  be  charged  to  construction  of  road,  leaving  the  net  earnings $566,433  M 

Or  45  por  cent,  of  gross  earning,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  road  in  the  country. 
The  gross  earnings,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  year  previous,  during  eleven 

months  from  April  1st,  1869^  to  February  29th,  1800,  were J800,610  92 

The  expenditures  were 670,065  62 

Showing  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  during  the  eleven  months  ending  29th  Febru- 
ary, 1860,  to  have  been 4329,445  80 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  expenses  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  February  29th,  1860  ($670,065.62)  were  only  $7,124.08  short  of 
those  for  the  full  year  ending  28th  February,  1861  ($677,189.70),  while 
the  increase  of  receipts  for  the  corresponding  time  was  $288,112.72. 


2.— SOUTHERN  RAILROAD  O^  MISSISSIPPI. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  £eQ. :  I  take  the  liberty  of  sendinff  you  the  enelosed 
articles  from  the  Vicksburg  Whig,  in  the  hope  that  we  subject  of  main 
importance  to  which  they  relate  may,  through  your  influential  Review,  be 
brought  favorably  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  in  the  Confederate  States. 
That  is  the  great  importance,  especially  in  the  present  and  prospective  con- 
dition of  the  Cotton  States,  to  construct,  without  loss  of  time,  the  railroad 
from  Montgomery,  now  the  capitol  of  the  Southern  Government,  to  Meri- 
dian, on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Euulroad,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Southern 
Railroad.  It  only  requires  the  liberal  and  united  efforts  of  a  few  leading 
railroad  companies  to  complete  this  important  connection  in  twelve  or  eight- 
een months;  the  whole  distance  from  Montgomery  to  Meridian  is  only  about 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  on  which  line,  that  is  from  Selma  to  Uniontown, 
there  are  thirty  miles  of  completed  road  now  in  operation,  and  some  forty  or 
fifty  miles  more  of  it  ready  for  the  cross  ties  and  iron.  The  completion  of  that 
portion  of  the  east  and  west  trunk  of  the  great  iron  highway,  penetrating 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  five  cotton  States  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  cementing  and  welding  them  to- 
gether in  inseparable  unity  and  harmony,  would  l^  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  strength  to  the  young  republic  to  insure  its  power  and 
prosperity.  Look  at  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alabama,  her  rich  beds  of  iron 
ores  and  vast  coal  fields  that  would  be  developed.  Look  at  the  necessity 
of  such  a  line  to  prepare  for  the  wonderful  revolution  in  commerce  that  is 
about  to  take  place;  we  Want  all  the  outlets  possible  for  our  exportable 
produce,  and  ready  access  to  every  desirable  port  from  which  to  obtain  sup- 
plies. 

We  have  now  a  speedy  prospect  of  purchasing  foreign  goods  (European) 
in  all  our  Southern  important  commercial  cities  belonsing  to  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained  in  New  York  and 
other  principal  Northern  cities. 

No  single  proposition  or  work  of  internal  improvement  within  the  Con- 
federate 6tates  is  comparable  in  importance,  viewed  in  a  social,  pecuniary, 
political,  military  or  commercial  light  to  the  rapid  completion  of  this  portion 
of  tiie  Main  Trunk  line  that  is  to  bind  tOjgether  homogeneous  States,  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  people  to  achieve  their  magnificent  designs. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

[The  articles  referred  to  above  will  have  attention  hereafter. — ^Ed.] 
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1.— AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION  OF  TENNESSEE. 

The  number  of  agricultural  districts  differing  in  kinds  is,  as  we  hare 
before  stated,  about  twenty.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  theqi  by  way  of  illiu- 
tration.  The  Mississippi  river  bottoms,  embracing  in  Tennessee  an  area  of 
about  eight  hundred  square  miles,  constitute  a  well  defined  and  weU  char- 
acterized one.  Another  is  formed  by  a  remarkable  formation — the  ^*  ashen 
loam"  of  Memphis;  this  occupies  a  strip  of  the  State  about  thirty  miles 
wide,  lying  adjacent  to  the  bottoms  mentioned,  and  running  from  Shelby  to 
Obion  through  the  State.  There  are  three  others  as  interesting  and  well 
defined  as  West  Tennessee.  In  Middle  Tennessee,  the  centn^  and  rich 
blue  limestone  basin  is  a  good  example.  The  last  is  completely  surrounded 
by  an  interesting  and  nearly*  homogeneous  rim  or  circle  of  lands  more  or 
less  elevated,  which  is  another.  The  wide  and  elevated  plains  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountiun  or  table-land  is  another  unique  and  well  marked  district, 
with  an  area  of  more  than  four  thousand  square  miles.  In  East  Tennessee 
we  have  the  greatest  number  of  districts — a  consequence  of  her  geographi- 
cal structure.  Here  they  often  take  the  form  of  long  and  beautiful  valleys, 
of  which  Powell's  Valley,  Sequatchee  Valley,  the  New  Market  and  Sweet 
Water  Valleys,  are  examples.  There  are  besides  these  many  others  quite 
as  beautiful.  Many  of  them  are  alike  in  kind,  and  will  be  classed  to- 
gether.— Safford.   ' 

2.— OUACHITA  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  LOUISIANA- 

We  learn  from  the  prospectus  of  this  Company  that  the  running  expenses 
of  a  steam  towboat  of  460  ton^,  not  including  fuel  (burning  our  own)  $620. 

**  The  towboat  can  tow  four  barges  each  tnp,  and  make  at  least  three  trips 
a  month  to  New  Orleans  from  the  mines,  or  twice  that  number  of  trips  to 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  on  the  Mississippi  river  (where  a  depot  can  be 
established  to  supply  the  Natchez,  Vieksburg,  Memphis  and  other  steam- 
boats), each  barge  holding  2,500  barrels,  would  give  us  30,000  barrels  of 
coal  per  month  of  three  trips,  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  barrel  freight,  or 
four-tiflhs  of  a  cent  per  busnel. 

The  coal  can  be  mined  at  an  outside  cost  of  four  cents  per  bushel,  making 
a  total  expense  for  mining  and  freight  of  five  cents  per  bushel,  delivered  at 
New  Orleans. 

There  are  2,140  acres  of  coal  land  belonging  to  the  Company,  each  acfe 
containing  in  the  upper  seam  100,000  bushels,  making  in  the  upper  seam, 
say  214,000,000  of  Dushels,  which  at  a  royalty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  would 
be  worth  over  $2,000,000. 

Each  miner  can  mine  100  bushels  per  day,  making,  for  a  force  of  fifty 
miners,  5,000  bushels  per  day,  or  125,000  bushels  per  month,  or  1,500,000 
bushels  ]^er  annum. 

600,000  bbls.  of  coal,  at  S5c.  per  bbl.,  are        .        .        .        $210,000 

Deduct  for  expenses  for  mining  and  freight, 

as  above  stated,  600,000  bbls.,  at  12^c.         .         .         .  75,000 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  600,000  bbls.,  of  .         .         .        $1^5,000 

This  is  exclusive  of  yarding  and  discharging  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  demand 
for  steamships  alone  will  be  far  more  than  we  can  supply  with  so  small  a 
force  as  50  miners,  but  the  force  can  be  increased  to  any  desirable  extent" 
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We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  are  acting  upon  the  stage  the 
same  great  drama  which  was  acted 
by  our  fathers  in  1776-83.  Con- 
scious of  our  right,  we  have  accepted 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  and 
before  it  is  sheathed  a  perfidious  en- 
emy will  find  that  the  spirit  of  a 
ffloribus  ancestry  survives,  and  that 
Washington  and  Lee,  Randolph  and 
Jefferson,  Marion,  Moultrie,  Sumter 
and  Jackson  still  live.  Every  field 
within  our  limits  will  prove  a  York- 
town— every  fortification  a  Moultrie ! 
**  God  and  our  right" — a  cry  that  will 
nerve  us  in  every  hour  of  danger  and 
of  trial,  and  be  heard  echoing  and 
re-echoing  in  the  hour  of  victory  over 
many  an  ensanguined  plain  ! 

Our  sons,  our  brothers,  our  com- 
panions arc  in  the  field,  where  all  of 
us  are  ready  to  follow  at  the  signal ; 
and  even  our  fair  women  pale  not  at 
the  sight  of  arms,  but  familiarly  han- 
dle them,  and  will,  in  the  event,  con- 
stitute no  insignificant  home  guard. 
The  slaves  and  the  free  blacks,  recog- 
nizing no  other  destiny  than  that  of 
their  nomes  and  their  rulers,  will  con- 
stitute a  powerful  back  ground  of  de- 
fence, rhey  cannot  be  tampered 
with,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  in  1812,  and  our  enemies 
will  find  it  to  their  cost. 

With  ten  millions  of  freemen — 
for  that  is  the  eventual  force  which 
may  be  relied  upon — the  South  will 
be  more  than  a  match,  when  fighting 
upon  her  own  soil  and  in  sight  of 
her  own  homes,  for  any  twenty  mil- 
lions that  could  be  organized  against 
them. 

Though  the  enemy  be  in  number 
two  to  our  one,  he  cannot  bring  against 
us  those  two — nor  even  half,  nor  in 
fact  one-tenth  of  his  numerical  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  the  hordes  of  Alaric  and  Atilla 
come:  a  degenerate  race  does  not 


occupy  the  old  Roman  fields  conse- 
crated by  the  valor  of  the  Scipios 
and  Marius'  of  another  age.  To 
adapt  the  song  of  the  Greek : 

"The  AUeghAniM  look  on  the  MiMisaippi, 
And  the  MiMlssippi  upon  the  sea; 
And  in  thin  glorious  hour  we  feci 
The  South  shall  yet  be  free !" 

Referring  to  the  military  character 
of  the  South,  Major  Hill,  of  North 
Carolina,  said,  on  a  recent  occasion : 

"The  armies  of  the  Revolution  were  com- 
manded by  Washington,  a  Southern  General. 
The  officers,  who  distinguished  theniselros  in 
an  especial  manner  in  tlie  war  of  1812,  were 
Southern  boro  and  Southern  bred — Jackson, 
Coflee,  Harrison,  Scott  and  Gaines.  The  com- 
manding Generals  in  the  Mexican  war — Scott 
and  Taylor— were  both  of  Virginia.  The  Chief 
of  Ordnance  under  General  Scott,  and  the  next 
most  important  officer,  was  Huger,  of  South 
Carolina.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  was  Lee,  of 
Virginia,  the  only  man  the  army  acknowledges 
to  1m9  fit  to  be  the  succrasor  to  General  Scott. 
The  chief  leaders  In  skirmishing  were  Lane,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Hays,  of  Tontieesee.  The 
light  batteries  of  artillery  which  did  such  won- 
derful execution  at  Palo  Alto,  Rosaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  Ruena  Vista  and  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico  were  generally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Southern  men — Ringold,  Ridgeley, 
Bragg,  Washington,  Steptoe  and  Magruder. 
The  heary  ordinance  was  under  the  control  of 
Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  and  liaidley,  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  battery  of  mountain  howitzers  was 
directed  by  Reno,  of  Virginia.  The  dashing 
charge  of  cavalry  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  which 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  was  made  by  May, 
of  Washington  City.  A  far  more  brilliant  affair 
was  witnessed  by  ten  thousand  American  sol- 
diers drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  beach  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and  by  English,  French  and  Spanish 
Tessels^-war  in  the  harbor.  A  little  steamer, 
armed  with  two  heavy  ])ioces  of  ordnance  and 
manned  by  some  twenty  sailors,  pushed  up 
under  the  very  walls  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  its 
fortir  pieces  of  artillery,  and  within  easy  range 
of  the  formidable  Cnstlo  of  San  Juan  D'UlIoa, 
and  from  that  position  bombarded  the  city  for 
half  an  hour.  The  officer  in  command  was 
Tatnall,  of  Georgia,  the  same  wli«i,  at  the  riiik 
of  his  commission  and  hiM  life,  interposed  last 
year  and  rescued  the  defeated  British  at  th« 
Peiho  Forts  in  China. 

**  During  the  siege  of  Fort  Brown,  the  pulley 
of  the  flag  got  deranged,  so  that  it  could  not  bo 
raised.  An  officer  climbed  thu  staflT.  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  shot  and 
shell,  calmly  and  deliberately  arranged  the 
halyards,  righted  tiie  pulley  and  liui>ted  the 
Aag.  The  exploit  of  Jo^Mper  iit  Fort  Moultrie 
woJ«  as  nothing  compared  with  thin  during  deed. 
That  officer  was  HnnHon,  of  Wni<hin^toii  City,  a 
descendant  of  John  IIanH»in.  of  Marylun<l,  ProH- 
ident  of  the  First  Cuugress,  and  of  Col.  John 
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Hanson  Ilarriton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
cf  Washington's  aids.  Tears  before  the  siege 
of  Fort  Brown,  Oen.  Worth  had  pronounced 
him  the  bravest  man  In  the  srmy.  The  storm- 
ing column  against  the  main  work  on  Gerro 
Ctordo  HUl  was  led  hj  that  tried  veteran,  Har- 
ney, of  Georgia. 

"MivJor  Hill  adds,  that  the  South  has  not 
merely  evinced  military  spirit  on  the  field,  but 
in  authorship.  The  books  in  use  on  Infiuitry 
Tactics  were  prepared  by  Scott,  of  Yirginia.  and 
Hardee,  of  Georgia.  The  Manual  of  Artillery 
Tactics  in  use,  by  Mi^or  Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 
The  only  works  in  this  country  on  the  Sefence 
of  Artillery,  written  in  the  English  language, 
are  by  Kingsbury  and  Gibbon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  the  only  books  on  military  engineer- 
ing,* by  Mahan,  of  Virginia.  The  published 
experiments  of  Mordecai,  of  Yirginia,  convey 
all  our  Information  of  the  strength  of  gunpow- 
der and  of  cannon,  and  the  proper  tests  for 
th^  trial." 


When  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  the 
States  which  formed  it  were  all 
slaveholding,  and  the  extent  of  the 
national  area  was  820,680  square 
miles.  Under  the  liberal  action  of 
the  GoTemment,  there  has  been  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domain  since 
that  period,  by  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, 899,579  square  miles;  the 
Florida  treaty,  66,900;  annexation 
of  Texas,  818,000;  Oregon  treatv, 
308,052;  Mexican  war,  622,955  ; 
total,  2,115,484  sauare  miles — out  of 
which  we  have  been  enabled,  thus 
far,  to  secure  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
with  41,755  square  miles:  Arkansas, 
with  52,198  ;  Missouri,  with  67,380; 
Florida,  witb  59,268.  If  to  these 
we  add  Texas,  with  237,504  square 
miles,  the  largest  portion  of  which 
remains  to  be  formed  into  States, 
and  which,  under  the  recognized 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  can- 
not be  admitted  as  slaveholding;  and 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  which  are  in 
a  similar  condition,  we  have  a  total 
nominal  gain  to  the  South  of  458,105 
square  miles;  but  throwing  off  three- 
fourths  of  Texas  and  the  whole  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  as  in  no 
erent  likely  to  accrue  to  our  benefit 
lender  the  action  of  the  old  Govern- 
ment had  it  survived,  there  remains 
but  279,473  square  miles  to  the  South- 
ern States,  against  1,836,011  square 
miles  to  the  North,  under  the  action 
of  the  old  federal  system. 

This,  however,  is  to  say  but  a  part 


of  the  truth.  Of  the  899,579  sc^aare 
miles  which  comprised  the  national 
territory  in  1789,  an  immense  do- 
main was  owned  by  the  State  of  Yir^ 
ginia,  outside  of  her  present  limits, 
which  being,  by  a  large  liberality, 
surrendered  to  the  Nadonal  Govern- 
ment, was  converted  from  slave  into 
free  territory. 

Thus  ma}''  our  people  nndesfttand, 
in  brief,  the  perfidious  policy  which 
actuated  the  old  Government,  and 
from  which,  with  God's  aid,  we  are 
in  the  fair  way  of  escape. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the 
Government  to  Richmond  we  regard 
to  be  a  happy  stroke  of  policy  in  the 
present  exigency.  Its  proximity  to 
the  theatre  of  war  will  have  great 
advantages.  The  Executive  should 
be  near  the  theatre  of  action  to  take 
advantage  of  every  contingency.  Be- 
sides, the  effect  in  Europe  most  be 
marked  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  capital  of  the  revolted  provinces 
has  been  advanced  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  direction  of  and  in 
the  face  of  the  vaunting  foe  I  •  The 
effect  upon  the  Border  States^  too, 
will  be  good.  When  it  comes  to  a 
permanent  seat  of  Government,  we 
have  no  idea  that  either  Richmond 
or  Washington  will  be  selected*  Both 
are  too  near  the  line.  With  the  entire 
South  united,  no  other  point  can  pre- 
sent the  same  advantage  for  the  capi-> 
tal  as  the  city  of  Nashville;  There 
let  it  be  placed.  The  gallant  people 
of  Tennessee  will  wefi  deserve  the 
honor.  We  are  ashamed  of  ever 
having  allowed  ourselves  to  doubt 
for  a  single  moment  of  their  coqiing. 
They  have  now  abundantly  atbn^ 
for  any  delay.  We  welcome  them 
as  brothers  in  the  hour  of  direst  need. 


A  recent  visit  to  Montgomery  ena- 
bled us  to  see '  the  woriungs  of  our 
Government  at  its  springs.  The  Pres- 
ident looked  brighter,  more  cheerful 
and  in  better  health  than  we  have 
seen  him  for  many  years;  and  the 
Cabinet  are  men  who  never  sleep. 
Ever^  department  is  well  organized 
and  m  working  order.    Mr.  Mem- 
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minger  ie  as  muieh  at  liome  in  the 
Treasury  as  w^  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton ;  Mr.  Benjamin  is  full  of  ge- 
nius and  resouk^es,  and  Mr.  Rea- 
gan, the  Post-Master-Greneral,  will 
reduce  t^p  .order  the  chaos  of  the 
mail  service.  But  why  particularize 
when  all  are  indefatigable.  Our 
stay  at  Montgomery  was  enlivened 
by  many  pleasing  incidents,  and  we 
left  with  regret. 

The  glorious  action  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter excited  to  enthtisiasm  the  entire 
South,  and  the  world  cannot  yet 
understand  how  such  a  victory  could 
have  been  secured' without  the  loss 
of  a  life.  The  Yankees  will  not  be- 
lieve it.  They  certainly  killed  Beau- 
regard and  some  hundred  of  the 
rebel  Carolinians  I  The  wish  is  at 
least  father  to  the  thought.  From 
an  admirable  pamphlet  description 
of  the  fight,  issued  m  Charleston,  we 
put  upon  record  the  following : 

Abont  eight  o'clock,  Fort  Moultrie  had 
commenced  to  poar  in  hot  ahot,  to  prevent  the 
extinguishment  of  the  spreading  llames,  and 
to  kindle  new  fires  in  ail  the  quarters.  The 
fight  between  the  two  forts  was  terrific.  At 
tuis  time,  Sumter  fired  fifty-four  shots  at  Moul- 
tritfin  one  hour,  tearing  the  barracks  to  pieces. 
But  the  work  was  vain.  Moultrie  was  too 
much  fi>r  Sumter.  In  fire  minutes,  she  re-, 
turned  eleven  shots.  At  about  nine  o'clock 
the  flames  i^peared  to  be  abating,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  no  irreparable  injury  had 
beeu  sustained ;  but  near  ten  o'clock,  a  column 
of  white  smoke  rose  high  above  the  battle- 
ments, followed  by  an  exploeion  which  was 
felt  upon  the  wharves,  and  gave  the  assurance 
tliat  li  the ,  magazines  were  not  exploded,  at 
least  their  temporary  ammunition  was  ex- 
posed to  the  element  still  raging.  Soon  after 
the  barraclu  to  the  east,  aud  west  were  in 
flames,  -the  smoke  rose  i^  redoubled  volume 
from  the  whole  circle  of  the  furt,  and  rolling 
from  the  embrasures,  it  seemed  scarcely  possi* 
ble  that  life  could  be  sustained.  Soon  after 
another  column  of  smoke  arose  as  fearful  as 
the  first.  The  guns  had  been  completely  si- 
lenced, and  the  only  option  left  to  the  tenants 
of  the  fortress  seemed  to  be  whether  they 
would  perish  or  surrender.  At  a  quarter  to 
one  o'cludc,  the  stafl;  finom  which  the  flag  still 
wiived,  was  shot  away,  and  it  was  long  in  doubt 
whether,  if  there  were  the  purpose,  there  was 
the  ability  .to  re  erect  it.  But  at  the  expiration 
of  about  twenty  minutes,  it  again  appeared 
upon  the  eaatern  rampart,  and  announced  that 
resistance  was  not  ended,  in  the  meantime, 
however,  a  small  boat  started  fhun  the  city 
whar(  bearing  Colonels  Lee,  Pryor  and  Mi^ea, 
Aides  to  Qen.  Beauregard,  with  offers  of  assist- 
ance, if^  perchance,  the  garrison  should  be  una- 
ble to  escape  the  flames.  As  they  approached 
tiie  fort,  the  United  States'  flag  re-appeared; 
and  shortly  afterward  a  shout  from  the  whole 


circle  of  ■paetators  on  the  iaiaadji  and  the  main 
announced  that  the  white  flag  ,of  truoe  was 
waving  from  the  ramparts.  A  small  boat  -bad 
already  been'teen  to  shoot  out  ttom  Cummlngs' 
Point,  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  in  which 
stood  an  oflloer  with  a  white  flag  upon  the  point 
of  his  sword.  This  ofllcer  proved  to  be  Gol. 
WigflJl,  Aid  to  the  Commanding  General,  who, 
entering  through  a  port-hole,  demanded  the 
surrender.  Mi^or  Anderson  replied,  that  **  they 
were  still  firing  on  him."  **Th,en  take  your 
flag  down,"  said  Col.  Wlgfkll;  •^they  will  con- 
tinue to  fire  upon  you  so  long  as  that  is  up." 

After  some  further  explanations,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  appeared  that  Mislor  Anderson's  men 
were  fiist  suffocating  in  the  casemates,  the  brave 
commander  of  Sumter  agreed  that  he  would, 
unconditionally,  su^ender,  sul^ect  to  the  terms 
of  Oen.  Beauregard,  who,  as  was  said  by  Col. 
Wigfidl,  **ls  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and 
knows  how  to  treat  a  brave  enemy."  when 
this  parley  had  been  terminated,  another  bdat 
IVom  the  city  containing  Mi\|or  Jones,  Colonels 
Chesnut  and  Manning,  with  other  officers  and  ' 
the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  a^d  the  Pal- 
metto Fire  Company  came  up  to  the  fort.  All 
firing  had  meantime  ceased.  The  agreement  to 
nhoonditional  surrendier  was  reiterated  in  the 
presence  of  new  arrivals. 


We  have  an  article  in  the  present 
number  upon  the  subject  of  Soutln 
em  School  Books,  and  shall,  in  our 
next,  suggest,  a  plan,  by  meaiis  of 
which  the  South  \?ill  be  enabled  at 
once  to  work  efficiently  in'  supplying 
the  whole  demand  of  her  schools  iema 
colleges.  Meanwhile  we  invite  con- 
tributions and  hints  upon  the  subject. 

There  are  many  teachers  among 
us  who  are  now  preparing  works  of 
more  or  less  elaboration.  One  gen- 
tleman in  Texas  advertises  in  our 
pages  a  school  arithmetic,  and>vire 
have  received  the  following  letter 
endorsing  its  meri(!l : 

CtoHXAUS,  TxxaS,  April  ISthj  1861. 
J.  D.  B.  Di  Bow,  £sq. : 

Ikar  Sir:  Prof.  M.  H.  Allls,  who  fills  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Oonxales  College, 
has  an  arithmetic  ready  for  publicfition,  which 
he  intends  to  Issue  early  in  July  next.  Having, 
in  conjunction  with4>tbers,  examined  the  manu- 
script of  Prof.  A.,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
it  the  very  best  of  anv  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  method  of  the  work  (includ- 
ing the  introducti<m  of  new  principles  in  the 
science  of  numbers,  the  substitution  of  new 
deflniti<ma,  the  simplification  of  rules,  and  the 
introduction  of  an  unusually  large  number  of 
examples  for  advanced  students;  renders  this 
work  superior  to  any  now  in  use,  and  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  popular  and  usefulas  a  Southern 
Text  Book,  Another  feature  of  this  work  is, 
that  it  contains  a  great  amount  of  statiatical 
information—*  fiftct  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate.  But  I  need  not  enlarge.  As  Pro! 
A.  wishes  to  bring  his  work  Into'notice  through 
your  Review,  and  I  have  cheerfully  consented 
to  write  thus  briefly,  in  oi-der  that  you  may 
have  more  data  for  any  editorial  remarks  yon 
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111A7  be  pleamd  to  mske  than  a  liii^e  ■4Ter> 
tiMinent  ooul4  Aimish,  I  wQl  only  add,  that 
aoythijig  yon  lay,  will  b«  ftilly  raataiiMd  by  an 
•sumlnatioii  of  the  work  when  iamed. 
Yoon,  respectfoUy, 

A.A.BR00K8, 
Prea.  of  Goualee  Oollece. 
THOMAS  J.  PILQIok, 
Free.  B.  T.  Q.  College. 


We  are  indebted  to  Henry  Hushes, 
Esq.,  of  Mississippi,  for  a  copy  of  his 
speech  on  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, delivered  at  the  Commencement 
of  Oakland  College,  Miss.  Like 
eTerything  from  this  able  eentleman, 
it  is  full  of  thought.  Aoverting  to 
the  growing  indisposition  to  punish 
crime,  he  makes  the  following  sketch 
of  the  late  S.  S;  Prentiss,  the  famed 
cArator  of  Mississippi : 

80  flur  aa  I  can  nndentand,  the  aTenion  to 
proeecQte  crlmlnais  U  due  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  the  gifted,  generous  and  lamented 
PrentiM.  Let  hie  death  ever  be  moomed  with 
a  •i|;h;  let  hie  life  ever  be  honored  with  a 
amlU.  Prentiea  waa  a  citlsen  whoae  brain 
filled  all  hia  head,  and  whoae  heart  filled  all  hia 
boaom.  But  witty,  wlae,  learned  aa  he  waa,  he 
had  more  heart  than  head.  I  mean  to  aay  Uiat 
hia  grand  dealrea  were  grander  than  hia  grand 
talenta.  Such  waa  hia  nature.  Hia  abUitiea 
did  not  equal  hia  auaceptibilitlea;  what  he 
could  think  did  not  have  in  it  ao  much  geniua 
aa  what  he  could  feel;  hia  aoul  waa  more 
aacaphic  than  cherubic;  he  therefore  had  the 
geniality  of  genius  but  not  the  heroiam.  For, 
after  all,  what  is  a  hero?  What  ia  a  hero  but 
a  worker  of  extraordinary  good  work— the 
greateat  and  beat  citizen.  But  Prentiaa  waa 
not  a  hero.  He  waa  not  monumental,  not  his- 
toric. 80  ftu-  aa  he  worked  for  the  people'a 
good,  the  world,  when  he  waa  lowered  into  hia 
grave,  was  aa  miserHble  aa  the  world  when  he 
waa  lifted  into  his  cradle.  He  thus  did  nothing 
of  which  biatory  can  take  note.  He  did  not 
render  with  hia  precepta  leaa  the  aum  of  human 
wretchedness.  Ho  developed  no  new  ti-uth,  no 
new  principle,  no  new  invention,  no  new  inati- 
tution,  no  new  enterpriae,  no  new  improve- 
ment; he  rectified  no  public  wrong;  he  made 
no  change  in  State  aflUra.  The  reason  ia,  he 
waa  a  lawyer.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  atate^ 
man  and  done  a  atateaman's  good.  He  ahould, 
in  sublime  devotion,  have  toUed  to  better  the 
people's  lot  to  make  the  poor  leas  poor,  the  rich 
more  liappy,  the  Ignorant  more  learned,  the 
weak  more  strong,  the  sick  more  healthy,  the 
mfflana  more  oraerly.  Aa  k  great,  educated, 
unpr^ndiced,  devoted  and  diapanionate  states- 
mao,  Prentiaa  might  have  done  aomething  of 
that  bleaaed  sort,  some  such  archangel's  buai- 
neaa.  Bat  as  it  was,  the  torrent  of  hia  elo- 
quence turned  no  wheel  to  aerve  the  people'a 
weal.  Thua,  too  much  talent  ia  aadly  wasted, 
and  malefactors  purchaae  for  a  fee  the  geniua 
which  might  have  enriched,  emblaionftd  and 
edified  the  commonwealth. 


lated  by  the  presence  of  war  and  of 
non-intercoitr8e«  Artillei^,BniaIlanns, 
gunpowder,  and  OTery  description  of 
missde  are  being  fabricated ;  and  ne- 
cessity, which  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tions, will  soon  make  us  Belf-«ustaining 
in  everytiiing.  Direct  trade  with 
Europe  wiU  Sao  be  an  aocomplished 
fact.  An  English  company  hare 
already  proposed  to  the  people  of 
Charleston,  and  the  proposal  has 
been  aocepted.  A  Committee  report 
to  a  meetmg  of  merchimts : 

1.  Mr.  A.  M.  Weir,  a  very  reapoctable  S«>tla> 
man  of  London,  already  larg^  interaaied  la 
ateamahipa,  and  Heaara.  Laird  k  Co.,  wlioae  r»> 
putation  aa  buUdera  of  Iron  ateamera  ia  wirl> 
vailed,  will  agree  to  raise,  in  Great  Britain,  one 
half  the  capital  requiaite  fi>r  thia  enterpriae  if 
the  remainder  can  be  raiaed  hero. '  The  propoad 
ci4>ital  ia  £150,000,  or  nearly  $750,000. 

2.  A  Joint^tock  company  ia  to  be  formed  in 
England,  imder  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  in 
which  the  Charleaton  ahareholdera  will  be  on 
the  same  footing  with  ail  others. 

S.  The  company,  once  formed,  la  to  buHd 
three  iron  acrew  propellers,  and  to  place  them 
in  a  regular  line  between  Liverpool  aod 
Charleaton. 

4.  The  ateamera  are  to  be  built  by  Meaan. 
Laird  A  Co.,  with  apecial  view  to  the  peculiar 
neoeaaitiea  of  our  port  and  ita  conuueroe. 

In  the  preliminary  apeclflcatiuna  it  ia 
that  steamera  of  ISuO  tone  meaauresDent, 
city  4,000  balea  cotton  vt«king  the  bale  at  440 
Iba.^  and  with  enginea  of  250  liorae  power,  will 
coat  £47,000  each.  (The  horae  power  ia  Domlaal 
under  the  admiralty  rule.  Tlie  effective  capa- 
city of  the  enginea  ao  rated  la  about  tiUO  boAe 
power.) 


All  over  the  South  there  are  the 
most  gratifying  evidences  of  progress, 
in  Uie  arts  and  manufactures y  stimu- 


0="The  publishing  establishment 
of  the  Review  has  been  removed  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  work  is  now 
and  will  hereafter  be  printed  by 
Evans  &  Cogswell,  of  that  city,  and 
in  a  style  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  any  establishment  North  or  JSouth. 
They  have  the  most  extensive  ma- 
terisJ,  and  are  prepared  to  execute 
every  description  of  fancy  and  book 
work,  and  we  predict  will,  in  time, 
become  the  Lippincotts  of  the  South. 
With  capital  and  enterprise  they 
have  entered  the  field,  and  are  now 
employed  upon  several  elaborate  mili- 
tary and  otiier  works. 


SiS^The  new  Southern  tariff  will 
appear  in  our  next,  and  we  shall 
then  endeavor  to  present  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  main  legislation  of 
the  recent  Montgomery  Congress. 
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